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ADVERTISEMEiNT 


THE     SECOND     EDITION. 


I  AM  very  proud  to  learn  that  a  new  Edition  of  this  col- 
lection is  required:  And,  as  Iwoks  in  three  volumes  are 
iiiKlcrstood  to  sell  better  than  books  in  four,  I  am  also 
well  pleased  that  it  is  to  appear  in  this  form. 

The  first  suggestion  was,  that  the  retrenchment 
would  be  best  made,  by  leaving  out  the  dullest  fourth  of 
iho  original  publication, — without  any  change  in  the 
size  of  the  volumes :  and  the  proposal  appeared  to 
me  80  reasonable,  that  I  readily  undertook  to  point 
out  the  necessary  omissions.  But  I  soon  found  that  I 
lia*l  not  sufficiently  calculated  on  the  natural  weaknosses 
of  an  author.  For,  I  had  scarcely  taken  up  the  expur- 
gatoiy  pencil,  till — pattite  cecidcre  mamis!  and  1  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  not  Roman  virtue 
enough,  so  to  decimate  the  hapless  issue  of  my  brain.  I 
T^  obliged  therefore  to  throw  myself  upon  the  genero- 
sity of  the  Proprietors ;  who,  with  their  wonted  courtesy, 
at  once  consented  to  spare  me  this  sacrifice ;  and  to  ac- 
complish the  requisite  reduction,  by  such  a  multiplication 
of  the  pages  in  each  volume,  as  has  now  enabled  them  to 
compress  the  whole  contenta  of  the  former  four  into  the 
present  three. 

Some  old  readers  of  the  Review  have  assured  me,  that 
selection,  (which  is  now  again  submitted   to   the 
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jrtthVuif)  ha/1  W/n  vary  injudicioufilj  made;  and  several 
Imv'f  ifVffif  fttvoiirffil  mc-  with  hints  for  amending  it,  —  in 
iUf  t^yt'tti  of  Much  an  opjx^rtunity  arising  as  has  now  for- 
iutmU'.ly  iMTMrrtuL  But  I  have  not  courage  enough  to 
ttVHil  tfiynctr  of  thewj  HUggestions :  and  feel  that  my  most 
iHtcorning  an  w<d]  an  most  prudent  course  is,  to  abide  by 
ih«  f;»M!  appeal  1  liuvc  so  recently  made  to  the  public  — 
ntu\  Ut  iiwait  the  Mcqucl  of  that  judgment  which  admits 
iti'  fio  tiltitnatu  (piedtion,  and  has  hitherto  been  so  much 
inorufHVourublu  to  nic  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect. 

F.J. 


PREFACE. 


Ko  reasonable  man,  I  suppose,  could  contemplnte  with- 
oiit  ulann,  a  project  for  reprinting,  with  hi:*  name,  a 
long  series  of  miscellaneous  papers  —  -wiitten  hastily, 
in  the  intervals  of  graver  occupations,  and  published 
anonymously,  during  the  long  course  of  Forty  preced- 
ing years! . —  especially  if,  before  such  a  suggestion  was 
made,  he  had  come  to  be  placed  in  a  Situation  which 
made  any  recurrence  to  past  indiscretions,  or  nish  judg- 
ments, peculiarly  unbecoming.  I  expect  therefore  to 
be  verj'  readily  believed,  when  1  say  that  the  project 
of  this  publication  did  not  originate,  and  never  would 
Lave  originated  with  me:  And  that  1  have  been  in- 
duced to  consent  to  it,  only  after  great  hesitation  ; 
and  not  without  misgivings  —  which  have  not  yet  been 
i-ntirely  got  over.  The  true  account  of  the  matter  is 
this. 

The  papers  in  question  are  tbe  lawful  property,  and 
substantially  ut  the  disposal,  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Diinburgh  Review ;  And  they,  having  conceived  an 
opinion  that  such  a  publication  would  be  for  their  ad- 
vautagCt  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  I  should  allow 
it  to  go  out  with  the  sanction  of  my  name,  and  the 
benefit  of  such  suggestions  as  T  might  be  disposed  to 
offer  for  its  improvement :  and  having,  in  the  end,  most 
liberally  agreed  that  I  sliDuld  have  the  sole  power  both 
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of  detenniiiin;^  to  wliat  extent  it  should  be  carried,  and 
also  of  selecting  the  materials  of  which  it  should  be 
composed,  1  was  at  last  persuaded  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
]K>sition  :  and  this  the  more  readily,  in  consequence  of 
intimation  having  been  received  of  a  similar  publication 
"being  in  contemplation  in  the  United  States  of  America ; 

—  over  which,  of  course,  I  could  not,  under  any  arrange- 
ments, expect  to  exercise  the  same  efficient  controuL 

With  all  this  however,  I  still  feci  that  I  am  exposed  to 
the  imputation,  not  only  of  great  presumption,  in  suppos- 
ing that  any  of  these  old  things  could  be  worth  reprinting, 
but  of  a  more  serious  Impropriety,  in  thus  openly  acknow- 
ledging, and  giving  a  voluntary  sanction  to  the  republica- 
tion (of  some  at  least)  of  the  following  pieces :  And  I  am 
far  from  being  sure  that  there  may  not  be  just  grounds 
for  such  an  imputation.  In  palliation  of  the  offence,  how- 
ever—  if  such  offence  shall  be  taken  —  I  would  Ix'g  leave 
humbly  to  state,  First,  that  what  I  now  venture  to 
reprint,  is  but  a  small  part  —  less  I  believe  than  a  third, 

—  of  what  I  actually  contributed  to  the  Review;  and, 
Secondly,  that  1  have  honestly  endeavoured  to  select 
from  that  great  mass  —  not  those  articles  which  I  might 
think  most  likely  still  to  attract  notice,  by  boldness  of 
view,  severity  of  remark,  or  vivacity  of  expression  — 
but  those,  much  rather,  wliich,  by  enforcing  what  ap- 
peared to  me  just  principles  and  useful  opinions,  I 
really  thought  had  a  tendency  to  make  men  happier 
and  better. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  arrogance  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  this  statement  —  and  even  of  the  ridicule 
which  may  attach  to  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  only 
apology  wldch  I  now  wish  to  make — or  could  seriously 
think  of  making,  for  the  present  publication:  And  if 
it  should  be  thought  utterly  to  fail  me,  I  shall  certainly 
feel  that  I  have  been  betrayed  into  an  act,  not  of  im- 
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prurience  merely,  but  of  great  impropriety.  I  trust, 
however,  that  I  shall  not  be  driven  back  on  so  painful 
a  conviction. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  it  is  well  known,  aimed  high 
from  the  beginning :  —  Aud,  refusing  to  confine  itself  to 
the  humble  task  of  pronouncing  on  the  mere  literary 
merits  of  the  works  that  came  before  it,  professed  to 
deeply  into  the  Principles  on  which  its  judgments 
rere  to  be  rested ;  as  well  as  to  take  large  and  Original 
views  of  all  the  important  questions  to  Avhich  those 
works  might  relate.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is 
now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  it  attained  the  end 

aimed  at.  Many  errors  there  were,  of  course  —  and 
5me  considerable  blunders:  —  abundance  of  indiscre- 
tions, especially  in  the  earlier  numbers;  and  far  too 
many  excesses,  both  of  party  zeal,  overweening  con- 
fidence, and  intemperate  blame.  But  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  sub- 
stantially succeeded  —  in  familiarising  the  public  mind 
(that  is,  the  minds  of  very  many  individuals)  with 
higher  speculations,  and  sounder  and  larger  %news  of  the 
great  objects  of  human  pursuit,  than  had  ever  before 
been  brought  as  effectually  home  to  their  apprehensions ; 
and  also,  in  permanently  raising  the  standard,  and  en- 
crcasing  the  influence  of  all  such  Occasional  writings ; 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and  the  free  States  of  America :  While  it  pro- 
portionally enlarged  the  capacity,  and  improved  the 
relish  of  the  growing  multitudes  to  whom  such  writings 
were  addressed,  for  "  the  stronger  meats "  which  were 
then  first  provided  for  their  digestion. 

With  these  convictions  and  impressions,  it  will  not  I 
think  be  expected,  or  required  of  me,  that  I  should  look 
back  —  from  any  station  —  upon  the  part  I  took  in 
originating  and  conducting  such  a  work,  without  ao\swi 
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mixture  of  agreeable  feelings:  And,  wliile  I  seek  not  to 
decline  my  full  sliare  of  the  faults  and  follies  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  credit, 
at  the  same  time,  for  some  participation  in  the  Merits 
by  which  these  were,  to  u  certain  extent  at  least,  re- 
deemed or  atoned  for. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  farther  to  state,  in  what  par- 
ticular dej>artmcnt,  and  generally,  on  account  of  what, 
1  aUould  most  wish  to  claim  a  share  of  those  merits,  I 
should  certainly  say,  that  it  was  by  having  constantly 
cndejivoured  to  combine  Ethical  precepts  with  Literary 
Criticism,  and  earnestly  sought  to  iin3>ress  my  readers 
with  a  sense,  both  of  the  close  connection  between  sound 
Intellectual  attainments  and  the  higher  elements  of  Duty 
and  Enjoyment;  and  of  the  just  and  ultimate  subor- 
dination of  the  fonner  to  the  hitter.  The  praise  in  short 
to  which  I  aspire,  and  to  merit  whicli  I  am  conscious  that 
my  eftbrts  were  most  constantly  directed,  is,  that  I  have, 
more  uniformly  and  earnestly  than  any  prccc<ling  critic, 
made  the  Moral  tendencies  of  the  woi'ks  under  consi- 
deration a  leading  subject  of  discussion  ;  and  neglected 
no  opportunity,  in  reviews  of  Poems  and  Novels  as  well 
as  of  graver  productions,  of  elucidating  the  true  con- 
stituents of  human  happiness  and  virtue :  and  combat- 
ing those  besetting  prejudices  and  errors  of  opinion 
whicli  appear  so  often  to  withhold  men  from  the  path 
of  their  duty — or  to  array  them  in  foolish  and  fatal 
hostility  to  each  other.  I  cannot,  of  course,  do  more,  in 
this  place,  than  mtiinafe  this  proud  claim :  But  for  the 
proof —  or  at  least  tl»e  explanation  of  it,  —  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  refer  to  the  greater  part  of  the  papers  that 
follow. 


1  wrote  the  first  article  in  the  first  Number  of  the 
Review,  in  October,  1802 :  —  and  sent  my  last  coutribu- 
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tion  to  it,  in  October,  18-40 1  It  is  a  long  pcricKl,  to  have 
j»epsevered  in  well — or  in  ill  doing!  But  I  was  by 
no  means  equally  alert  in  the  service  during  all  the 
intermedinto  time.  I  w;is  solo  Editor,  fnMn  1803  till 
late  in  1829;  and  during  that  period  was  no  <loubt 
a  large  and  regular  contributor.  In  that  last  year, 
however,  I  received  the  great  honour  of  being  elected, 
by  my  brethren  of  the  Bar,  to  the  ollire  of  Doiin  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates :  —  When  it  immediately 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  not  quite  fitting  that  the 
official  head  of  a  great  Law  Corporation  shoidd 
continue  to  be  the  conductor  of  what  might  be  fairly 
enough  represented  as,  in  many  respects,  a  Party 
Journal:  and  I  consequently  witlidrew  at  once  and  al-. 
together  from  the  management*: — which  has  ever  since 
been  in  such  hands,  as  can  have  left  those  who  take  an 
iuterest  in  its  success,  no  cause  to  regret  my  retirement. 
But  I  should  not  have  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  this 
resignation,  nor  felt  that  I  had  redeemed  the  pledge  of 
neutrality  1  meant  to  give  by  it,  if  I  had  not  at  the 
same  time  substantially  ceased  to  contribute  to,  or  to 
concern  myself,  in  any  way,  with  the  conduct  or  future 
fortunes  of  the  Review.  I  wrote  nothiug  for  it,  accord- 
iogly,  for  a  consldenible  time  subsequent  to  1829:  and 


*  For  soy  own  sake  in  part,  but  principally  for  tlic  IiODuur  uf  ray 
C'jnscrriitivc  Brethren  who  iiUimatblj  concuri*ed  in  my  appointment, 
I  thiiii  it  right  Ut  MnU^y  tlint  (liiit  rc.«I;;nntion  was  in  no  ilegrcc  u  matter 
of  compromise  or  arrangement,  with  n  view  to  thai  appointment : — the 
bet  being,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  f^avc  no  liint  of  my  purpose,  in  any 
tio»rti?r,  till  after  the  election  was  over — or  at  all  events  till  after  tho 
vitbilrawal  of  the  leai-ned  and  ititttinguisbed  Person  who  had  been  put 
is  ootnination  against  me,  had  made  it  certain  timt  my  return  would 
t*  luumimoua.  llig  perseverance,  I  doubt  not,  might  have  endangered 
Uiit  rwidt :  For,  though  considerably  my  junior,  bis  eminence  in  the 
prufeesion  was,  even  then  I  believe,  quite  equal  to  mine.  But  be 
SeoeronAly  deferred  to  my  Seniority. 
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during  the  whole  fourteen  years  that  have  since  elapsed, 
have  sent  in  all  but  Four  papers  to  that  work — none 
of  them  on  political  subjects.  I  ceased,  in  reality  to 
ft  contributor,  in  1829, 


I 


In  a  professed  Reprint  of  former  publications  T  did 
not  of  course  think  myself  entitled  to  make  (and  ac- 
cordingly I  have  not  made)  any  change  in  the  substance 
of  what  was  originally  published — nor  even  in  the 
expression,  except  where  a  slight  verbal  correction 
tetimod  necessary,  to  clear  the  meaning,  or  to  remedy 
some  mere  slip  of  the  pen.  I  have  not  however  held 
waytfiU  equally  precluded  from  making  occasional  re- 
trenchments from  the  papers  as  they  first  appeared; 
though  these  are  mostly  confined  to  the  citations  that 
had  been  given  from  the  lx>oks  reviewed — at  least  in 
the  finrt  two  of  these  volumes :  But  notice,  I  believe, 
is  given  of  all  the  considerable  omissions — (with  some 
intimation  of  the  reasons) — in  the  places  where  they 
occur. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  Arrangement  of  the 
pieces  composing  this  collection,  I  have  not  followed,  in 
any  degree,  the  Chronological  order  of  the  original  publi- 
cations: though  the  actual  date  of  its  first  appearance  is 
jirefixed  to  each  pajx'v.  Tlic  great  extent  and  very  mis- 
cellaneous nature  of  the  subjects  discussed,  seemed  to 
make  such  a  course  ineligible;  and  rather  to  suggest 
the  propriety  of  a  distribution  with  reference  to  these 
8ubjcct8.  1  have  now  attempted  therefore  to  class  them 
under  a  few  general  Hi-ads  or  titles,  with  a  view  to  such 
a  connection:  And,  though  not  very  artificially  digested, 
or  strictly  adhered  to,  I  think  the  convenience  of  most 
readers  will  be  found  to  have  been  consulted  by  this 
arrangement.  The  particular  pa()ers  in  each  group  or 
division,  have  also  been  placed  in  the  order,  rather  of 
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thdr  natural  dependence,  or  analogy  to  each  other,  than 
of  the  times  when  they  were  respectively  written.  I 
am  now  sensible  that,  by  adopting  this  plan,  I  have 
brought  more  strikingly  into  view,  the  re|x;titions,  as 
well  as  the  discrepancies  and  small  inconsistencies, 
which  I  take  to  be  incident  to  this  kind  of  writing, 
Kut  this  is  a  reproach,  or  disadvantage,  to  which  I 
must  be  content  to  submit;  and  from  which  I  do  no, 
apprehend  that  I  shall  have  much  to  sufler,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  good-nutured  readers.  There  are  many  more 
important  matters  as  to  which  I  am  conscious  that  I 
shall  need  all  their  indulgence:  But  to  which  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  pimderit, 
DOW  to  direct  their  attention. 


Before  closing  this  notice,  there  is  a  little  matter 
\  to  which  several  of  my  friends  have  suggested  that  I 
ight  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  an  explanation. 
My  own  first  impression  was,  that  this  was  unnecessary; 
Qiid,  but  for  the  illustrious  name  which  is  connected 
with  the  subject,  I  should  still  be  of  that  opinion.  As 
it  is,  I  cannot  now  refuse  to  say  a  few  words  on  it. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Mr,  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,   there   are  (at   page   219.)  several   ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  of  Sir  Walter  to  Mr.  George  Ellis, 
dated  In  December,  1808,  and  referring  among  other 
tilings  to  the  projected  establishment  of  the  Quarterly 
Iteview:  in  connection  with  which  topic,  the  following 
passage  occurs: — '*  Jeffrey  has  oftered  terms  of  pacili- 
"  cation — mgugmij  thai  no  party  politics  skmtld  again 
*'  appear  in  his  Review,     I  told  him  1  thought  it  was  now 
"  too  late ;  and  reminded  him  that  I  had  often  pointed 
"  out  to  him  the  consequences  of  letting  his  work  be- 
"  come  a  party  tooL     He  said,  he  did  not  care  for  the 
•*  consequences ;  There  were  but  four  men  he  feared  as 
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**  opponenlfl,  &c.     AH  tbis  was  in  great  good  Ituiiiou^j 
^  lie  fafts  no  8as]>ician  of  our  Review  wliatever."  ^M 

Now  thoaa:h  I  have  no  particular  recollection  of  the 
conrersmUoti  here  alluded  to,  and  should  never  dre;im, 
'ftt  any  rate,  of  setting  up  any  recollection  of  so  distant 
an  occurrence  in  oppo-sition  to  a  contem|x)rary  record  of 
U  by  wich  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott — I  feel  myself  fully 
rarranted  in  saying  that  the  words  I  have  put  in  itaUes 
'  are  calctdated  to  convey  an  inaccurate  impression  of  any 
thing  I  cotdd  possibly  have  said  on  that  occasion ; — and 
that  I  am  morally  certain  that  I  never  offered  to  come 
under  any  such  engagement  as  these  words,  in  their  broad 
and  unqualified  sense,  would  seem  to  imply.  Of  coui*se, 
I  impute  no  intentional  misrepresentation  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Of  that  he  was  as  incapable,  as  I  trust  I  am  of  the 
faafeoesA  of  making  the  imputation.  Neither  ctm  I  think 
it  poml>ie  that  he  should  have  misunderstood  me  at  the 
time.  Bat  in  hastily  writing  a  familiar  letter  I  am 
aatii^ed  that  he  has  expressed  himself  inaccurately — 
or  at  least  imperfectly  —  and  used  words  which  convey 
a  far  larger  and  more  peremptory  meaning  than  truly 
belonged  to  any  thing  I  could  have  uttered.  My  reasons 
for  this  conviction  I  think  may  be  stated,  to  the  satis 
faction  even  of  those  to  whom  the  circumstances  of  thfl 
parties  may  yet  be  unknosvn. 

My  first  reason  is,  that  I  most  certainly  had  iw>  poirer 
to  come  under  any  such  engagement,  without  the  consent^ 
of  the  original  and  leading  Contributors — from  whom 
no  such  consent  could  then  have  been  ex|»ected.  1  was 
not  the  Proprietor  of  the  work — nor  the  representative, 
in  any  sense,  of  the  proprietors — but  merely  the  chosen 
(and  removcable)  manager  for  the  leading  contributor ; 
the  greater  part  of  whom  certainly  then  looked  ujKjn 
the  Political  influence  of  the  Re%*iew,  as  that  which  gave 
it  its  chief  value  and  imi>ortauce.     This  condition  of 
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hngs  was  matter  of  notoriety  at  Edinburgli  at  the 
time.  But  at  all  events,  nobody  was  more  thorouglily 
aware  of  it  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  has  himself 
mentioned,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  that  he  had 
frequently  before  reu»onstrate<l  with  me  on  what  he 
thought  the  intem|»erate  tone  of  some  of  our  political 
articles  :  and  though  I  generally  made  the  best  defenee 
I  could  for  them,  I  distinctly  remember  more  than  one 
fxjcasion  on  which,  after  udinittiiig  that  the  youthful 
ardour  of  some  of  our  associates  had  carried  them  far- 
ther tlian  I  could  approve  of,  I  begged  him  to  consider 
that  it  was  quite  inqiossible  for  me  alwaj's  t^  repress  this 
—  and  to  remember  tliat  I  was  but  a  Feiulal  monarch, 
who  had  but  a  slender  controul  over  his  greater  Barons 
—and  really  could  not  prevent  tliem  from  occjisionally 
wftoring  a  little  private  war,  upon  griefs  or  resentments 
iif  their  o^vn.  I  am  as  certain  of  having  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment,  and  used  this  illiistmtioii  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  I  am  of  my  o^wn  existence. 

But  in  the  next  place  it  requires  no  precise  recol- 
lection of  words  or  occasions,  to  enable  mc  now  to  say, 
that,  neither  in  1808,  nor  for  long  periods  l)efore  and 
utter,  did  my  party  principles  (or  prejudices  or  predilec- 
tions) sit  so  loosely  u|>on  me,  as  that  1  should  ever  have 
Agreed  to  lay  them  a^side,  or  to  desist  from  their  assertion, 
merely  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a  contributor  (how- 
ever distinguished),  to  what  would  then  have  been  a 
mere  literary  undertaking.  For  the  value  I  then  st^t  on 
those  principles  I  may  still  venture  to  refer  to  twcnty- 
fiyc  years  spent  as  their  uncompromising  advocate  —  at 
the  hazard  at  least,  if  not  to  the  injury,  of  my  per- 
^mt^  and  professional  interests.  I  have  no  wish  at  this 
moment  to  recall  the  particulars  of  that  advocacy :  But 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  if,  in  December,  1808,  1 

f)uld  have  Imrgained  to  desist  from  it,  nnd  to  silence 
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the  Edinburgh  Review  as  an  organ  of  pariy^  I  might 
have  stipulated  for  somewhat  higher  advantages  than 
the  occasional  co-operation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (for  he 
never  was  a  regular  contributor  even  to  the  Quarterly) 
ia  a  work  in  which  I  had  little  interest  beyond  that  of 
commanding  a  ready  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of 
my  own  favoured  opinions. 

All  this  rests,  it  will  be  observed,  not  upon  the  terms 
of  any  particular  conversation,  which  might  of  course  be 
iinj»erfectly  remembered  —  but  upon  my  owji  certain 
knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  I  was  actuated  for 
a  long  course  of  years ;  and  which  I  cannot  but  think  were 
then  indicated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  overt  acts,  to 
make  it  easy  to  establish  the  mastery  they  exercised  over 
UK',  by  extrinsic  evidence,  if  necessary.  If  the  prevalence 
oi'  these  principles,  however,  is  plainly  inconsistent  with 
the  literal  accuracy  of  the  passage  in  question,  or  the 
fact  of  my  liaving  actually  made  such  an  offer  as  is  there 
mentioned,  I  think  myself  entitled  to  conclude  that  the 
Htatemcnt  in  that  passage  is  inaccurate ;  and  that  a  care- 
IcHH  expression  has  led  to  an  incorrect  representation  of 
the  fact. 

And  licre  also  1  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
a  very  tliHtinct  recollection  of  the  tenor,  not  of  one  but 
of  many  conversations  with  Sir  Walter,  in  which  he 
waM  directly  apprised  of  the  impossibility  (even  if  I  could 
have  <leHired  it)  of  excluding  politics  (which  of  course 
vAtuUl  mean  nothing  but  party  politics)  from  the  Review. 
Th(!  undue  preponderance  of  such  articles  in  that  journal 
WfiN  a  fre^jucnt  subject  of  remonstrance  with  him :  and  I 
prrrcitlly  remeinlxir  that,  when  urging  upon  me  the  ex- 
\H't\U'Ut'y  of  making  Literature  our  great  staple,  and  only 
IrMJul^ing  (mcaHJonally  in  those  more  exciting  discussions, 
I  liuvji  r<*|M:atedly  told  him  that,  with  the  political  in- 
ttuMiiu'  W4!  luid  alreafly  acquired,  this  was  not  to  be  ex- 
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pected  —  and  that  by  such  a  course  the  |>opiilarity  and 
authority  of  the  Review  would  be  fatally  inii>aired,  even 
for  its  litemrj'  judgments  ;  —  and  up<m  one  of  these  oc- 
casio^e,  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  made  use  of  thia  ex- 
pression to  him,  —  "  The  Review,  in  short,  has  but  two 
legs  to  stand  on.  Literature  no  doubt  Is  one  of  them : 
But  its  Right  leg  is  Politics."  Of  this  I  have  the  clearest 
recollection. 

I  have  dwelt  too  long,  1  fear,  on  this  slight  but  some- 
what painful  incident  of  my  early  days.     But  I  cannot 
finally  take  leave  of  it  without  stating  my  own  strong 
conviction  of  what  must  have  actually   passed  on   the 
occAsion  so  often  referred  to;  and  of  the  way  in  which 
I  conceive  my  illustrious  friend  to  have  been  led  t-o  the 
inaceuracy  I  have  already  noticed,  in  Ids  report  of  it.    I 
have  already  8uid,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
recollection  of  tins  particular  conversation :  But  com- 
bining the  details  which  are  given  in  Sir  Walter's  letter, 
with  my  certain  knowledge  of  the  tenor  of  many  previous 
conversations  on  tlic  same  subject,  I  have  now  little 
(ii>ubt  that,  after  deprecating  his  threat^'ne<l  secession 
from  our  mnks,  I  acknowledged  my  regret  at  the  need- 
less asperity   of  some  of  our  recent   diatnbes  on   po- 
litics—  expressed    my  own  distipprobation  of  violence 
and  personality  in  such  discussions  —  and  engaged  to  do 
what  I  could  to  repress  or  avoid  such  excesses  for  the 
future.     It  is  easy,  1  tliink,  to  see  how  this  engagement 
—  to  discourage,  so  far  as  my  influence  went,  all  violent 
<md  unfair  party  politics,  —  miglit  be  represented,   in 
Sr  Walter's  brief  and  summary  report,  as  an  engage- 
ment to  avoid  party  politics  altogether :  —  the  inaccuracy 
amounting  only  to  the  omission  of  a  qualification,  —  to 
which  he  probably  ascril>ed  less  importance  than  truly 
helanged  to  it. 
Otfifir  imputations,  I  am  aware,  have  beei\  pn\A\^\'^ 
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made  against  me,  far  heavier  than  this  which  has 
tempted  me  into  so  long  an  explanation.  But  with 
these  I  do  not  now  concern  myself:  And,  as  they  never 
gave  me  a  moment's  anxiety  at  the  time,  so  I  am  now 
contented  to  refer,  for  their  refdtation,  to  the  tenor  of  all 
I  have  ever  written,  and  the  testimony  of  all  to  whom  I 
have  been  personally  known.  With  any  thing  bearing 
the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  however,  the  case  is 
different :  And  when,  from  any  statement  of  his,  I  feel 
that  I  may  be  accused,  even  of  the  venial  offences  of 
assuming  a  power  which  did  not  truly  belong  to  rae 
—  or  of  being  too  ready  to  compromise  my  political 
opinions,  firom  general  love  to  literature  or  deference  to 
individual  genius,  I  think  myself  called  upon  to  offer  all 
the  explanations  in  my  power :  —  While  I  do  not  stoop 
to  meet,  even  with  a  formal  denial,  the  absurd  and 
d^rading  charges  with  which  I  have  been  occasionally 
assailed,  by  persons  of  a  di^rent  description. 


F.  JEFFREY. 


CnugcTook, 
10th  NoTcmber,  1843. 
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yt  on  the  Nature  and  Principlesof  Taste. — By  AucniBALD 
^iiisox,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.,  Prcbendarj-  of  Sarum*,&c  2  vok 


Teere 


few 


of 


nature  which  have  given 
inorc  trouble  to  philosophei's,  or  appeared  more  simple  to 
the  unreflecting,  than  the  perceptions  we  l»ave  of  Beauty, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  these  are  presented 
to  U3.  If  we  ask  one  of  tlie  latter  (and  larger)  class, 
what  beauty  is  ?  we  shall  most  probably  be  answered, 
tliflt  it  is  what  makes  things  pleasant  to  look  at ;  and  if 
we  remind  him  that  many  other  things  are  called  and 
perceived  to  be  l>eautiful,  besides  objects  of  sight,  and 
tsk  how,  or  by  what  faculty  he  supposes  that  we  dis- 
Ijrtguish  such  obji;cts,  we  must  generally  be  satisfied 
_pth  hearing  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  us  capable 
of  such  a  perception.  The  science  of  mind  may  not 
appear  to  be  much  advanced  by  these  responses  ;  and 
yet,  if  it  could  be  made  out,  as  some  have  alleged,  that 
oar  perception  of  beauty  was  a  simple  sensation,  like 
oar  perception  of  colour,  and  that  the  faculty  of  taste 
I    Was  an  original  and  distinct  sense,  like  that  of  seeing 

•  Tlie  greater  part  of  this  pnp^r  waa  first  printed  in  the  Edinburgh 
K<riew  for  May,  181 1  ;  but  wiis  afterwards  considerably  enlarged,  and 
^^letted  as  a  separate  article  (under  the  word  Bkalty)  in  the  supplC' 
^hntto  the  Enct/ehpadia  liritannica,  publii^lied  in  1824,  and  sub^- 
^^OeoOy  incorporated  into  the  new  edition  of  that  great  work  in  1841, 
I  H'om  which  it  \*  now  reprinted  in  its  complutc  form,  by  the  liberal 
,     tUcnraoce  of  the  proprietors. 
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or  hearing;  this  would  be  ti-uly  the  only  account 
could  be  given^  either  of  the  sense  or  of  its  object;  — 
and  all  tliat  we  could  do,  in  inves-tigating  the  nature  of 
the  latter,  would  be  to  ascertain  and  enumerate  the  cir- 
ciunstances  under  which  it  was  found  to  indicate  itself 
to  its  appropriate  organ.  All  that  we  can  say  of  colour, 
if  we  consider  it  very  strictly,  is,  that  it  is  that  property 
in  objects  by  which  they  make  themselves  laiown  to 
the  fut-ulty  of  sight ;  and  the  faculty  of  sight  can  scarcely 
be  defined  in  any  other  Avay  than  as  that  by  which  wc 
are  enabled  to  discover  the  existence  of  colour.  AVhen 
we  attempt  to  proceed  farther,  and,  on  being  asked  to 
define  what  green  or  red  is,  say  that  green  is  the  colour 
of  grass,  and  red  of  roses  or  of  blood,  it  is  plain  that  \ 
we  do  not  in  any  respect  explain  the  nature  of  those 
colours,  but  only  (jive  ifutances  of  their  occurrence ; 
and  that  one  who  had  never  seen  the  object^**  referred 
to,  could  learn  nothing  whatever  from  these  pretended 
definitions.  Complex  ideas,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
compound  emotions,  may  always  be  defined,  and  ex- 
plained to  a  certain  extent,  by  enumerating  the  jxirts  of 
which  they  are  made  up,  or  resolving  thera  into  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  composed :  and  we  iTuiy  thus 
acquire,  not  only  a  substantial,  though  limited,  know- 
ledge of  their  nature,  but  a  practical  {wwer  in  their  , 
regulation  or  proiluction.  ^1 

It  becomes  of  importance,  therefore,  in  the  very  oi^n 
set  of  this  inquiry,   to  consider  whether  our  sense  of  ' 
beauty  be  really  a  simple  sensation,  like  some  of  those 
we  have  enumerated,  or  a  compound  or  derivative  feel- 
ing, the  sources  or  elements  of  which  may  be  investi-  ' 
gated  and  ascertained.     If  it  be  the  former,  we  have 
then  only  to  refer  it  to  the  peculiar  sense  or  faculty  of 
which  it  is  the  object ;  and  to  determine,  by  repeated 
obser\'ation,    under   what   circumstances  that    sense  is 
called  into  action  :  but  if  it  be  the  latter,  we  siiall  liave  to 
proceed,  by  u  joint  process  of  observation  and  reflection, 
to  ascertain  whiit  are  the  primary  feelings  to  which  it 
may  be  referred  ;  and  by  wliat  peculiar  mo<Iification  of 
them  it  is  produced  and  distinguished.     We  are  not 
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(juitt-  prepared,  us  yet,  to  exhaust  the  Avhole  of  this  im- 
[•ortflnt  discussion^  to  whicli  wc  shall  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn in  the  sequel  of  our  inquiry' ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  explain  and  to  set  forth,  in  their  natural  oixler, 
tJic  difficulties  mth  which  the  subject  is  surrounded,  to 
sliite  here,  in  a  very  few  words,  one  or  two  of  the  most 
obvious,  and,  as  we  think,  decisive  objections  against  the 
notion  of  beauty  being  a  simple  sensation,  or  the  object 
of  a  separate  and  peculiar  faculty. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  considerable,  is  tlie 
want  of  agreement  as  to  the  presence  and  existence 
nf  beauty  in  piirticuhir  objecfa,  among  men  whose  or- 
LTinization  is  ]>erfect,  and  who  are  plainly  possessed  of 
llie  faculty,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  beauty  is 
lii.scemed.  Now,  no  Huch  thin^r  linppens,  we  imagine, 
or  can  be  conceived  to  hapix-n,  in  the  ca.se  of  any  other 
'dimple  sensation,  or  the  exercise  of  any  other  distinct 
taculty.  Where  one  man  sees  light,  all  men  who  have 
eyes  see  light  also.  All  men  allow  grass  to  be  green, 
mid  sugjir  to  be  sweet,  and  ice  to  be  cold ;  and  tbe 
unavoidable  inference  from  any  apparent  disagreement 
ia  such  matters  necessarily  is,  tliat  the  party  is  insane, 
or  entirely  destitute  of  the  sense  or  organ  concerned  in 
the  perception.  With  regard  to  beauty,  however,  it  is 
obnous,  at  first  sight,  that  the  case  is  entirely  different. 
One  man  sees  it  perpetually,  where  to  another  it  is 
quite  invisible,  or  even  where  its  reverse  seems  to  be 
conspicuous.  Nor  is  this  owing  to  the  insensibility  of 
ther  of  the  parties;  for  the  same  contrariety  exists 
Hiere  both  are  keenly  alive  to  the  influences  of  the 
heauty  they  respectively  discern,  A  Chinese  or  African 
lover  would  probably  see  nothing  at  all  attractive  in  a 
belle  of  London  or  Paris ;  and,  undoubtedly,  an  elegans 
/(trntanttn  spectator  from  either  of  those  cities  would 
vpF  notning  but  deformity  in  tlie  Venus  of  the  Hot- 
I  If  s.  A  little  distance  in  time  often  produces  the  same 
effects  as  distance  in  place; — the  gardens,  the  furniture, 
the  dress,  which  appeared  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  our 
frnind  fat  hers,  are  odious  and  ridiculous  in  ours.  Nay, 
the  difference  of  rank,  education,  or  employments,  give* 
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rise  to  the  same  divemty  of  sensation.  The  little  shop- 
keeper sees  a  beauty  in  liis  roadside  box,  and  in  the 
staring  tile  roof,  Avooden  lions,  and  clipped  boxwood^ 
which  strike  horror  into  the  soul  of  the  student  of  the 
picturesque ;  while  he  h  transported  in  sun'cying  the 
fragments  of  ancient  sculpture,  which  are  nothing  but 
ugly  masses  of  mouldering  stone,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  admirer  of  neatness.  It  is  needless,  however,  to 
multiply  instances,  since  the  fact  admits  of  no  contra- 
diction. But  how  can  we  believe  that  beauty  is  the 
object  of  a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty,  when  persons 
undoubtedly  possessed  of  the  faculty,  and  even  in  an 
eminent  degree,  can  discover  nothing  of  it  in  objects 
where  it  is  distinctly  felt  and  perceived  by  others  with 
the  same  use  of  the  faculty  ? 

This  one  consideration,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  con- 
clusive figainst  the  supposition  of  beauty  being  n  real 
projxTty  of  objects,  addressing  itself  to  tlie  power  of 
taste  as  a  separate  sense  or  faculty  ;  and  it  seeras  to 
point  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  sense  of  it 
IS  the  residt  of  other  more  elementary  feelings,  into 
which  it  may  be  analysed  or  resolved.  A  second  objec- 
tion, however,  if  possible  of  still  greater  force,  is  sug- 
gested, by  considering  the  prodigious  and  almost  infinite 
variety  of  things  to  which  this  property  of  beauty  is 
ascribed  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  imngining  any  one 
inherent  quidity  which  can  belong  to  tliem  all,  and  yet 
at  tlie  same  time  possess  so  much  unity  as  to  pass 
universally  by  the  same  name,  and  be  recognised  as  the 
peculiar  object  of  a  separate  sense  or  faculty.  All 
simple  qualities  that  are  jjerceived  in  any  one  object,  are 
immediately  recognised  to  be  i/te  same^  when  they  are 
ag.ain  j>erceived  in  another;  and  the  objects  in  which 
they  are  thus  perceived  are  at  once  felt  so  far  to  re- 
semble each  other,  and  to  jMirtake  of  the  snmc  nature. 
Thus  snow  is  seen  to  be  white,  and  chalk  is  seen  to  be 
white ;  but  this  is  no  sooner  seen,  than  the  two  sub- 
stances, Iiowever  unlike  in  other  respects,  are  felt  at 
once  to  have  //*/■•?  quality  in  common,  and  to  resemble 
each  other  completely  in  all  that  relates  to  the  quality  of 
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colour,  and  the  sense  of  seeing.  But  is  this  felt,  or 
could  it  even  be  intelligibly  asserted,  with  regard  to  the 
ijiuility  of  beauty  ?  Take  even  a  limited  and  s]>ccific 
sort  of  beauty,- — for  instance,  the  beauty  of  form.  The 
form  of  a  fine  tree  is  beautiful,  and  the  form  of  a  fine 
woman,  and  the  form  of  a  column,  and  a  vase,  and  a 
cliiuidelier.  Yet  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  form  of  a 
woman  has  any  thing  in  common  with  that  of  a  tree  or 
temple  ?  or  to  which  of  the  senses  by  which  forms  are 
stinguished  can  it  be  supposed  to  appear  that  they 
have  any  resemblance  or  affinity  ? 

The  matter,  however,  becomes  still  mon^  inextricable 
when  we  recollect  that  Ix^auty  does  not  Ix'long  merely 
forms  or  colours,  but  to  sounds,  and  perhaps  to  the 
»ject5  of  other  senses ;  nay,  that  in  all  languages  and 
in  all  nations,  it  is  not  supposed  to  reside  exclusively  in 
aterial  objects,  but  to  Ix-long  also  to  sentiments  and 
icas,  and  intellectual  and  moral  existences.  Is'ot  only 
is  a  tree  beautiful,  as  well  as  a  palace  or  a  waterfall; 
but  a  poem  is  beautiful,  and  a  theorem  in  mathematics, 
id  a  contrivance  in  mechanics.  But  if  things  intellec- 
al  and  totally  segregated  from  matter  may  thus  possess 
>eautv,  how  can  it  possibly  be  a  qualitv  of  material 
oLjocts  ?  or  M'hat  sense  or  faculty  can  tliat  be,  whose 
proper  office  it  is  to  intimate  to  us  the  existence  of  some 
r.n>[M.Ttv  which  is  common  toa flower  and  a  demonstra- 
vi'Mi,  a  valley  and  an  elofpient  discourse? 

The  only  answer  which  occurs  to  this  is  plainly 
enough  a  bad  one;  but  the  statement  of  it,  and  of  its 
insufficiency,  >vill  serve  better,  perhaps,  than  any  thing 
else,  to  develope  the  actual  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
and  the  true  state  of  the  question  with  regard  to  them. 
It  may  bo  said,  then,  in  answer  to  the  questions  we  have 
niggested  above,  that  all  these  objects,  however  various 
and  dissimilar,  agree  at  least  in  being  agreeable,  and  that 
this  <j(^rttableness^  which  is  tiic  only  quality  they  i>08- 
fiess  in  common,  may  probably  be  the  beauty  wliich 
ia  ascribed  to  tlu-m  all.  Now,  to  those  who  are  accus- 
Toinefl  to  such  discussions,  it  would  be  quite  enough  to 
reply,  that  though  the   agrccableness  of  such  objecta 
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depend  plainly 


their  beauty,  it  by 


ciiougn  upc 

means  follows,  but  quite  the  contrary,  ttiat  tdeir  beauty 
depends  upon  their  agreeableness ;  the  latter  being  the 
more  comprehensive  or  generic  term,  under  whioh  beauty 
must  rank  as  one  of  the  species.  Its  nature,  therefore, 
is  no  more  explained,  nor  is  less  absurdity  substantially 
committed,  by  saying  that  things  ai'e  l»eautiful  because 
they  are  agreeable,  than  if  we  were  to  give  the  same 
explanation  of  the  sweetness  of  sugar ;  for  no  one,  we 
suppose,  will  dispute,  that  though  it  be  very  true  that 
sugar  is  agreeable  because  it  is  sweet,  it  would  be  iimni- 
festly  pre|K)Sterous  to  say  that  it  was  sweet  because  it 
was  agreeable.  For  the  benefit,  however,  of  those  who 
wish  or  rcquiix?  to  be  more  regularly  initiuted  in  thca^H 
mysteries,  we  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  obser>'ations.        ^^ 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  seems  evident,  that  agree- 
ableness,  in  general,  cannot  be  the  same  with  beauty, 
because  there  are  very  many  things  in  the  highest  de- 

free  agreeable,  that  can  in  no  sense  be  called  beautiful. 
[odorate  heat,  and  savoury  food,  and  rest,  and  exercise, 
are  agreeable  to  the  body  ;  but  none  of  these  can  be 
called  beautiful;  and  among  objects  of  a  higher  chiss, 
the  love  and  esteem  of  others,  and  fame,  and  a  gootl  con- 
science, and  health,  and  riches,  and  Avisdom,  arc  all 
eminently  agreeable;  but  not  at  all  beautiful,  accord- 
ing to  any  intelligible  use  of  the  word.  It  is  plainly 
quite  absurd,  therefore,  to  say  tliat  beauty  consists  in 
agreeableness,  without  specifying  in  consequence  of  what 
it  is  agreeable,— <Jr  to  hold  that  any  thing  whatever  is 
taught  as  to  its  nature,  by  merely  classing  it  among  our 
pleasurable  emotions. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  we  may  remark,  that 
among  all  the  objects  that  arc  agreeable,  whether  they 
are  also  beautiful  or  not,  scarcely  any  two  are  agreeable 
on  account  of  tlie  same  qualities,  or  even  suggest  their 
agreeableness  to  the  same  faculty  or  organ.  Most  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  resemblance  or  affinity  whatever  be- 
tween the  qualities  which  make  a  peach  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  a  beautiful  statue  to  the  eye ;  which  soothe  us 
in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  or  delight  us  in  a  philoso- 
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phical  discovery.  The  truth  is,  that  agreeubleness  is 
not  properly  ;i  quality  of  any  object  M-batsoever,  but  the 
effect  or  result  of  certain  qualities,  the  nature  of  which, 
in  every  particular  instaiice,  we  can  generally  tlefine 
pretty  exactly,  or  of  which  we  know  at  least  with  cer- 
tainty that  they  manifest  themselves  respectively  to  some 
le  particular  sense  or  faculty,  and  to  no  other ;  and  con- 
juently  it  would  be  just  as  obviously  ridiculous  to  sup- 
3se  a  faculty  or  organ,  whose  otfice  it  was  to  perceive 

Figreeableness  in  general,  as  tn  suppose  that  agreeablencss 
■\rus  a  distinct  quality  that  could  thus  be  perceived. 

The  class  of  agreeable  objects,  thanks  to  the  bounty 
of  Providence,  is  exceedingly  large.     Certain  things  arc 

ka^reeable  to  the  palate,  and  others  to  the  suk'H  and  to 

'the  toueli.  Some  again  arc  agreeable  to  our  faculty  of 
imagination,  or  to  our  understanding,  or  to  our  moral 

(feelings  ;  and  none  of  all  these  we  call  beautiful.  But 
there  are  others  which  ^ve  do  cidl  beautiful ;  and  those 
we  say  arc  agreeable  to  our  faculty  of  taste ; — but  when 
we  come  to  ask  what  is  the  facultj'  of  taste,  and  what 
nre  the  qualities  which  recommend  the  subjects  to  that 
faculty? — we  have  no  such  answer  to  give;  and  find 
ourselves  just  where  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  embarrassed  with  all  the  dilficulties  arising 
from  the  prodigious  diversity  of  objects  which  seem  to 
possess  these  qualities. 

We  know  pivtt}'  well  what  is  the  facult}^  of  seeing  or 
hearing;  or,  at  least,  we  know  that  wliat  is  agreeable  to 
one  of  those  faculties,  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  other. 
We  know  that  bright  colours  afford  no  delight  to  the 
car,  nor  sweet  tones  to  the  eye ;  and  are  therefore  per- 
fectly assured  that  the  quiditics  which  make  the  visible 
objects  agi'ceable,  cannot  })C  the  same  with  those  which 
give  pleasure  to  the  ear.  But  it  is  by  the  eye  and  by 
the  ear  that  all  material  beauty  is  perceived  ;  and  yet 
the  beauty  wliich  discloses  it.self  to  these  two  separate 
senses,  and  consequently  muM  dejx^nd  upon  qualities 
which  have  no  sort  of  affinity,  is  supposed  to  be  one  dis- 
tinct quality,  and  to  be  perceived  by  a  peculiar  sense  or 
facult}' !     'the  jx-rplexity  becomes  still  greater  when  we 
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think  of  the  beauty  of  poems  or  tljeorems,  and  endeavour 
to  imagiue  what  qualities  they  can  possess  in  common 
with  the  agreeable  modifications  of  light  or  of  sound. 

It  is  in  these  considerations  undoubtedly  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  sul>ject  consists.  The  faculty  of  taste, 
plainly,  is  not  a  iaculty  like  any  of  the  extcrjial  senses, 
tlie  range  of  whose  objects  is  limited  and  precise,  as 
well  as  the  qualities  by  whidi  they  are  gratified  or 
offended  ;  and  bonuty,  accordingly,  is  discovered  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  objects,  among  which  it  seems,  at  first 
sight,  impossible  to  discover  any  other  bond  of  connec- 
tion. Yet  bomidless  as  their  diversity  may  apj>ear,  it 
is  plain  that  they  must  resemble  each  other  in  something, 
and  in  something  more  definite  and  definable  than  merely 
in  biing  agreeable;  since  they  are  all  classed  together, 
in  every  tongue  and  nation,  luider  the  common  appel- 
lation of  beautiful,  and  are  felt  indeed  to  produce  emo- 
tions in  the  mind  that  have  some  sort  of  kindred  or 
affinity.  The  words  beauty  and  beautiful,  in  sliort,  do 
and  must  mean  something;  and  are  universally  felt  to 
mean  something  much  more  definite  than  agreeableness 
orgnitificatiou  iji  general:  and  while  it  is  confessedly  by 
no  means  easy  to  describe  or  define  what  that  some- 
thing is,  the  force  and  clearness  of  our  perception  of  it 
is  demonstrated  by  the  readiness  with  whicli  we  deter- 
mine, in  any  particular  instance,  whether  the  object  of 
a  given  pleasurable  emotion  is  or  is  not  properly  de- 
scribed as  beauty. 

What  we  have  already  said,  we  confess,  appears  to  us 
conclusive  against  the  idea  of  this  beauty  being  any 
fixed  or  inlicrent  property  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
ascribed,  or  itself  the  object  of  any  separate  and  inde- 
pendent faculty;  and  we  will  no  longer  conceal  from 
the  reader  what  we  take  to  be  the  tinjc  solution  of  the 
difliculty.  In  our  opinion,  then,  our  sense  of  beauty 
depends  entirely  on  our  previous  experience  of  simpler 
pleasures  or  emotions,  and  consists  ni  the  axitjqestion  of 
agreeable  or  interesting  sensations  with  whic^i  we  had 
formerly  been  made  familiar  by  the  direct  and  intelligible 
agency    of  our    common    sensibilities ;    and    that    vast 
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.riety  of  objects,  to  which  we  give  the  common  name 
if  beautiful,  become  entitled  to  that  appellation,  merely 
cause  they  all  [losse.ss  the  power  of  recallinf^  or  rcflect- 
;ig  those  sensations  of  which  tliey  havchoen  the  accom- 
paniments, or  with  which  they  Lave  been  associated  in  our 
imagination  by  any  otlior  more  casual  bond  of  connec- 
tion./ According  to  this  view  ot*  the  matter,  thereibre, 
beauty  is  not  an  inherent  property  or  quality  of  objects 
at  all,  but  the  result  of  the  accidental  relations  in  wliich 
Ithey  may  stand  to  our  experience  of  pleasures  or  emo- 
lODS :  and  does  not  depend  u|>on  any  paiticular  con- 
gnration  of  parts,  proportions,  or  cofoura,  in  fxtenml 
ings,  nor  upon  the  unity,  coherence,  or  simplicity  of 
tellectual  creations, — but  nierely  upon  the  associations 
vrhich,  in  the  case  of  every  individual,  mav  enable  these 
inhei-ent,  and  otherwise  indiflerent  qualities,  to  suggest 
T  recall  to  the  mind  emotions  of  a  pleasurable  or  inter- 
|csting  description.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  object 
beautiful  in  itself,  or  could  appear  so  antecedent  to  our 
xpericnce  of  direct  pleasures  or  emotions ;  and  tliat,  as 
I  infinite  variety  of  objects  may  thus  reflect  interest- 
g  ideas,  so  all  of  them  may  acquire  the  title  of  beau- 
tiful, although  utterly  diverse  and  disparate  in  their 
nature,  and  possessing  nothing  in  common  but  this  ac- 
'dental  power  of  reminding  us  of  other  emotions. 

This  theory,  which,  we  believe,  is  now  verj' generally 
adopted,  thougli  under  many  needless  qualifications, 
shall  be  farther  developed  and  illustrated  in  the  sequel, 
ut  at  present  we  shall  oidy  remark,  that  it  serves,  at 
,  to  solve  the  great  problem  involved  in  the  discus- 
ion,  by  rendering  it  easily  conceivable  how  objects  which 
ave  no  inherent  resemblance,  nor,  indeed,  any  one 
imlitv  in  eonnnon.  should  vet  be  united  in  one  common 
ation,  and  consequently  acquire  one  common  name ; 
st  as  all  the  things  that  belonged  to  a  beloved  in- 
vidual  mav  sei'\x'  to  remind  us  of  him,  and  thus  to 
;e  a  kindred  class  of  emotions,  though  just  ns  unlike 
other  as  any  of  the  objects  that  are  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  beautiful.  His  poetiy,  for  insrance, 
or  his  slippers,  —  his  acts  of  bounty  or  his  saddle-horse, 


—  may  lead  to  the  same  chain  of  interesting  remem- 
brances, and  thus  agree  in  possessing  a  power  of  excite- 
ment, for  the  sources  of  whicli  we  should  look  in  vain 
through  nil  the  variety  of  their  physical  or  metaphysical 
qunUties. 

By  the  help  of  the  same  consideration,  we  get  rid  of 
all  the  inyster\'  of  a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty,  imagined 
for  the  express  purpose  of  perceiving  beauty  ;  and  dis- 
cover that  the  power  of  taste  is  nothing  more  than  the 
habit  of  tracing  those  associations,  by  whicli  almost  all 
objects  maybe  connected  witlt  interesting  emotions.  It 
is  easy  to  understand,  tliat  the  recollection  of  any  scene 
of  delight  or  emotion  must  produce  a  certain  agreeable 
sensation,  and  that  the  i>bjects  which  introduce  these 
recollections  slionhl  not  appear  altogetlier  indiiiei*ent 
to  us :  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  vciy  difficult  to  imagine,  that 
recollections  thus  strikmgly  suggested  by  some  real  and 
present  existence^  should  present  themselves  under  a 
different  aspect,  and  move  the  mind  somewhat  differently 
from  those  which  arise  spontaneously  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  our  reflections,  and  do  not  thus  grow  out  of  a 
direct,  present,  and  peculiar  impression. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine,  however,  we  shall  endea- 
vour by  and  b}''  to  establisli  upon  more  direct  evidence. 
But  liaving  now  explained,  in  a  general  way,  both  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  our  suggestion  as  to  their 
true  solution,  it  is  proper  that  we  sliould  take  a  short 
review  of  the  more  considerable  theories  that  have  been 
proposed  for  tlic  elucidation  of  this  curious  question; 
wliich  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  as  well  as  the  most 
popular  iji  tlie  science  of  metaphysics,  —  was  one  of  the 
earliest  which  exercised  the  speculative  ingenuity  of 
phUosophcrs, — and  has  at  last,  we  think,  been  more 
successfully  treated  than  any  otiier  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion. 

In  most  of  these  8|>eculations  we  shall  find  rather  im- 
perfect truth  than  fundamental  error ;  or,  at  all  events, 
bucli  errors  only  jis  arise  naturally  fi*om  that  peculiar 
difficulty  which  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  explain, 
ttA  consisting  in  the  prodigious  multitude  and  divereity 
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of  the  ohjects  ia  which  the  common  quality  of  botiuty 
was  to  be  accounted  for.  Those  who  have  not  been 
rafficiently  aware  of  the  difliculty,  have  gencrallv  dog- 
matised from  a  small  number  of  instances,  anJ  Iiave 
rather  given  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  beauty  bi 
some  few  classes  of  objects,  than  afforded  an}'  light  as  to 
that  upon  which  it  essentially  dejx-iided  in  all ;  while 
ihose  who  felt  its  full  force  have  very  often  found  no 
other  resoun'e^  than  to  represent  beauty  as  consisting  in 
properties  so  exti'eniely  vague  and  general,  (such,  for 
example,  as  the  power  of  exciting  ideas  of  relation,)  as 
almost  to  elude  our  comprehension,  and,  ut  the  same 
fune,  of  so  abstract  and  metaphysical  a  description,  as 
not  to  be  very  int«lligil>ly  stated,  as  the  elements  of  ft 
strong,  familiar,  and  [lU^asurable  emotion. 

This  last  observation  leads  us  to  make  one  other  re- 
mark upon  the  general  character  of  these  theories  ;  and 
this  is,  that  some  of  them,  though  not  openly  professing 
tliat  doctrine,  seem  necej*sarily  to  imply  the  existence  of 
a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty  for  the  perception  of  beauty ; 
ftsthey  resolve  it  into  properties  that  are  not  in  any 
way  interesting  or  agreeable  to  any  of  our  known  fa- 
culties. Such  are  all  those  which  make  it  consist  in 
proportion, — or  in  variety,  combined  with  regularity, — 
ur  in  waving  lines, — or  in  unity,  — or  in  the  perception 
of  relations, — without  explaining,  or  attempting  to  ex- 
plain, how  any  of  these  things  should,  in  any  circum- 
stances, affect  us  with  delight  or  emotion.  Others, 
Hjrain,  do  not  require  the  sui)prisition  of  any  such  sepa- 
rate faculty;  because  in  them  the  sense  of  beauty  is  con- 
iiidered  as  arising  from  otlier  more  simple  and  familiar 
emotions,  which  are  in  themselves  and  beyond  all  dis- 
pute agreeable.  Sucli  are  those  which  teach  that  beauty 
depends  on  the  perception  of  utility,  or  of  design,  or 
fitness,  or  in  tracing  associations  between  its  objects  and 
the  common  joys  or  emotions  of  our  nature.  Which  of 
these  two  classes  of  speculation,  to  one  or  other  of  which, 
we  believe,  all  theories  of  Iwauty  miiv  be  reduced,  is  the 
nost  philosophical  in  itself,  we  imagine  cun  admit  of  no 
question ;  and  we  hope  in  the  sequel  to  leave  it  as  little 
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doubtiiil,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  most  consistent 
Avith  the  fact.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must  give  a  short 
account  of  some  of  the  theories  themselves.  ^M 

The  most  ancient  of  whicli  it  seems  necessary  to  tatdV 
any  notice,  is  that  which  may  be  traced  in  the  Dialogues 
of  Pinto,  —  though  we  are  very  far  from  preteJiding  that 
it  is  possible  to  give  any  intelUgible  or  consistent  ac- 
count of  its  tenor.     It  should  never  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  to  this  subtle  and  ingenious   spirit  that 
we   owe  the  suggestion,  tbat  it  is  mhid  nioiie  that   Js 
beautiful;  and  that,  in  perceiving  beauty,  it  only  con- 
templates the  shadow  of  its  own  aflections;  —  a  doctrine 
which,  however  mystically  unfolded  in  his  writings,  or 
however  combinetf  with  extravagant  or  absurd  specu- 
lations, unquestionably  carries  in  it  the  genu  of  all  the 
truth  that  has  since  been  revealed  on  the  subject.     By 
far  the  largest  dissertation,  however,  that  this  great  phi- 
losopher has  left  ui)on  the  nature  of  beauty,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dialogue   entitled  The    Greater   Hippias, 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  that  inquiry.     We  do  not 
learn  a  great  deal  of  the  author's  own  opinion,  indeed, 
from  this  performance ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  dialogues 
which  have  been  termed  A?iit(reph'r^  or  confuting, — in 
whicli  nothing  is  concluded  in  the   affirmative,  but  a 
series  of  sophistical  suggestions  or  hj'potheses  are  suc- 
cessively exposed.     Tlie  plan  of  it  is  to  lead  on  Hippias, 
a  shallow  and  confidetit  sophist,  to  make  a  variety  of 
dogmatical  assertions  as  to  tlie  nature  of  beauty,  and 
then  to  make  him  retract  and  abandon  them,  upon  the 
statement  of  some  ob\  ious  objections.     Socrates  and  he 
agree  at  first  in  the  notable  proposition,  "that  beauty  is 
tliat  by  which  all  beautiful  things  are  beautiful;"  and 
then,  after  a  gi*eat  number  of  suggestions,  by  far  too 
eliildish  and  al>surd  to  be  worthy  of  any  notice,  —  sucli 
ns,  tliat  the  beautiful  may  peradveuture  be  gold,  or  a  fine 
Woman,  or  a  handsome  mare, — tliey  at  last  get  to  some 
gupijoaitions,  which  show  that  almost  all  the  theories 
.that  have  since  been    propounded   on    this  interesting 
■ubjcct  had  occurred  thus  early  to  the  active  and  ori- 
yir»al  mind  of  this  keen  and  curious  inquirer.     Thus, 
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Socrates  first  suggests  tlijit  beauty  may  consist  in  the 
fitness  or  Buitubleness  of  any  object  to  the  place  it  oc* 
cupies;  and  afterwards,  more  generally  and  directly, 
that  it  limy  consist  in  utility,  —  a  notion  which  la  ulti- 
mately rejectetl,  however,  upon  the  subtle  consideration 
that  the  us<^ful  is  that  M'hicn  produces  goo*l,  and  that 
the  producer  and  the  product  being  necessarily  different, 
it  would  follow,  upon  that  supposition,  that  beauty  could 
not  be  good,  nor  good  beautiful.  Finally,  he  sugjrests 
that  beauty  may  be  the  more  organic  delight  of  the  eye 
or  the  ear;  to  which,  after  stating  verj'  slightly  the 
ohjection,  that  it  would  l>e  imjwSHible  to  account  upon 
this  ground  for  the  beauty  of  poctrj-*  or  elo<iuence,  he 
proceeds  to  rear  up  a  more  refined  and  elabonite  refuta- 
tioTi,  upon  such  grounds  as  these:  —  If  bcnuty  be  the 
proper  niiuie  of  that  which  is  naturally  agreeable  to  the 
sight  and  hearing,  it  is  plain,  that  the  objects  to  which 
it  is  ascribed  must  possess  some  common  and  distin- 
guishable property,  besides  that  of  being  agreeable,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  separated  and  set  apart 
imm  objects  that  are  agiveable  to  our  other  senses  and 
faculties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  classed  together  under 
the  common  ap|x?llation  of  beautiful.  Now,  we  are  not 
only  quite  unable  to  discover  what  this  property  is,  but 
it  ii  mauifest,  that  objects  which  make  themselves  kno^vn 
to  the  ear,  am  have  no  property  us  such,  in  common 
with  objects  that  make  themselves  know*n  to  the  eye ;  it 
bting  impossible  that  an  object  Avhich  is  beautiful  by  its 
colour,  ca.n  be  beautiful,  from  the  siimc  quality,  witli 
another  which  is  beautiful  by  its  sound.  From  all 
which  it  is  inferred,  that  as  beauty  is  admitted  to  be 
something  real,  it  cannot  be  merely  what  is  agreeable 
10  the  organs  of  siglit  or  hearing. 

There  is  no  practical  wisdom,  wc  admit,  in  those  fine- 
drawn speculations ;  nor  any  of  that  spirit  of  patient 
observation  by  which  alone  any  sound  view  of  such  ob- 
jects can  ever  be  attained.  There  are  also  many  marks 
of  that  singular  incapacity  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
absolutely  puerile  and  foolish,  and  what  is  plausible,  at 
«,  and  ingenious,  which  may  be  reckoned  amonw  tU^ 
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characteristics  of  "  the  divine  philosopher,"  and  in  some 
degj-ee  of  all  tlie  pliilosophers  of  antiquity :  but  they 
show  clearly  t'liouwh  the  subtle  and  abstract  character  of 
Greek  S|K'culation,  and  pitive  at  how  early  a  period,  and 
to  how  great  an  extent,  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
subject  were  felt,  and  produced  their  appropriate  effects. 
There  are  some  hints  on  tliese  subjects  in  tlio  works 
of  Xenophon  ;  and  some  scattered  observations  in  thoae 
of  Cicero ;  who  was  the  first,  we  l>elieve,  to  ob!>erve,  that 
the  sense  of  beauty  is  peculiar  to  man  ;   but  notliing 
else,  we  believe,  in  classical  antiquity,  wliich  requires  to 
be  analysed  or  explained.     It  appears  that  St.  Augustia 
composed  a  lar/je  treatise  on  beauty;  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  speculations  of  that  acute  and  artleut 
genius  on  such  a  subject  liave  been  lost.     AVc  discover, 
from  incidental  notices  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  that 
he  conceived  the  beauty  of  all  objects  to  depend  on  their 
unity,  or  on  the  perception  of  that  principle  or  design 
which  fixed  the  relations  of  their  various  parts,  and  prc- 
flente<]  tlieni  to  the  intellect  or  imagination  as  one  har- 
monious  whole.     It  would   not   be  iiiir  to  deal   very 
strictly  witli  a  theory  with  which  we  are  so  imperfectly 
acquainted  :    but  it   may  be  observed,  that,  while  the 
author  is  so  fur  in  ilic  ri^^ht  a-s  to  make  beauty  consist 
in  a  relation  to  mind,  and  not  in  any  physical  quality, 
he  has  takeii  far  too  Jiiirrow  and  circumscribed  a  view  of 
tl)e  matter,  and  oiie  \\  iiich  .seems  almost  exclusively  aji- 
plicable  to  works  of  human  art ;  it  being  plain  enough, 
we   think,    that  a  beautiful   landscape,   or  a  beautiful 
horse,  has  no  more  unity,  and  no  moi*e  traces  of  design, 
than  one  which  is  not  beautifnl. 

We  do  not  |>retend  to  know  wliat  the  schoolmen  taught 
upon  this  subject  during  the  dark  ages  ;  but  the  discus- 
sion does  not  seem  to  have  been  resumed  for  long  after 
the  revival  of  letters.  The  followers  of  Leibnitz  were 
pleased  to  maintain  that  beauty  consisted  in  perfection ; 
but  what  constituted  perfection  (in  this  respect)  they 
did  not  attempt  to  define.  M.  Crouzas  wrote  a  long 
essay,  to  show  that  beauty  depended  on  these  five  ele- 
ments, variety,  unity,  regularity,  order,  and  proportion  ; 
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and  the  Pere  AndixS  a  still  longer  one  to  prove,  that, 
admitting  these  to  be  the  true  foundations  of  beauty,  it 
was  still  most  iinportunt  to  consider,  that  the  bonuty 
wliich  results  from  them  is  either  essential,  or  natural, 
or  artificial,  —  and  that  it  may  be  greater  or  less,  ac- 
cording as  the  characteristics  of  each  of  these  classes 
are  combined  or  set  in  opposition. 

Among  ourselves,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  consider- 
able publication  on  the  subject  till  the  api^amnoe  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  Characteristirs: ;  in  whicli  a  sort  of 
mpturous  Platonic  doctrine  is  delivered  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  primitive  and  Stiprcmc  Good  and  Beauty,  and 
of  a  certain  iuternal  sense,  by  wiiich  both  beauty  and 
moral  merit  are  distinguished.  Addison  published  se- 
veral ingenious  papers  in  The  Spectator,  on  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination,  and  was  the  first,  we  believe, 
vbo  referred  them  to  the  specific  sources  of  beauty, 
sublimitVi  and  novelty.  lie  did  not  enter  much,  how- 
ever, into  the  metaphysical  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
Wauty  itself;  and  the  first  philosophical  treatise  of  note 
thai  appeared  on  the  subject,  may  be  said  to  liave  been 
ilio  Inquiry  of  i)r.  Plucheson,  first  published,  we  believe, 
in  1735. 

In  this  work,  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  internal  sense, 
by  which  we  are  made  sensible  of  the  existence  of 
Wuty,  is  very  boldly  promulgated,  and  maintained  by 
many  ingenious  arg\iments :  Yet  nothing,  we  conceive, 
can  be  more  extravagant  than  such  a  proposition ;  and 
nothing  but  the  radical  faults  of  the  otlier  jmrts  of  his 
theory*  could  possibly  have  driven  the  learned  autlior  to 
its  adoption.  Even  after  the  existence  of  the  sixth  sense 
was  assumed,  he  felt  that  it  was  still  necessary  that  he 
ihould  explain  what  were  the  qualities  by  wlucb  it  was 
gratified  ;  and  these,  he  was  pleased  to  allege,  were  no- 
tbing  but  the  combinations  of  variety  w^ih  uniformity; 
nil  objects,  as  he  has  himself  expressed  it,  which  are 
tqually  uniform,  being  beautiful  in  proportion  to  their 
variety, —  and  all  objects  equally  various  being  beautiful 
in  proportion  to  their  uniformity.  !Now,  not  to  insist 
upon  the  obvious  and  radical  objection  that  this  is  not 
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trae  in  fact,  a»  to  flowen,  landscapes,  or  indeed  of  any- 
thing but  architecture,  if  it  be  true  of  that, — it  could  not 
full  to  Btrikc  the  in^rcnious  author  that  these  qualities  of 
urut'orinity  aii'l  variety  were  not  of  theiniR'lves  ugreL*able 
to  any  of  our  known  senses  or  faculties,  except  when 
conMidcred  a»  »ymlK>l9  of  utility  or  design,  and  therefore 
could  [iot  intelli^bly  account  for  the  ver}^  lively  emo- 
tion»  vrh'wM  we  often  experience  from  the  perception  of 
brtuuty,  where  the  notion  of  design  or  utility  is  not  at 
all  ritijf^OHtcd.  He  was  constrained,  therefore,  either  to 
nliandon  thin  view  nf  the  nature  of  beauty  altogether,  or 
to  iuiugine  a  new  sense  or  faculty,  whose  only  function 
It  nlmuld  be  to  receive  delight  from  the  combinations  of 
nnlfonnity  and  variety,  without  any  consideration  of 
their  biuiig  sijjnilicant  of  things  agreeable  to  our  other 
tiioultioH  ;  and  this  being  accomplished  by  the  mere  force 
of  thi'  dcliiiiti<tn,  tlirre  was  no  room  for  farther  dispute 
or  dillirully  in  tlie  mutter. 

Some  of  Ilucheson's  followers,  such  as  Gerard  and 
i)thrrK,  who  Writ-  a  little  startled  at  the  notion  of  a  se- 
parate I'uruUy,  and  yet  wiislied  to  retain  the  doctrine  of 
lieuutvthMH'mUn^onvjn'Ictyandunifomiity,  endeavoured, 
arrnnliiiuMy.  lo  sliow  that  these  qualities  were  natiiraUy 
Hur^HMiblo  ti>  tlie  mind,  jind  were  recommended  by  con- 
NiihMMtiontk  iirising  t'rom  its  most  familiar  properties, 
rniformitv  or  simiilieitv,  thev  observed,  renders  our 
ooui'eption  ot'  object*  euisy,  and  saves  the  mind  from  all 
l^ti^uo  ami  dintrttction  in  the  consideration  of  them ; 
whil!«t  variety,  if  eircimi?cribed  and  limited  by  an  ulti- 
nmto  unit'onuity,  sjivcs  it  a  pleasing  exercise  and  excite- 
iUtnU>  auil  k\vi>s  \\s  tnergies  in  a  state  of  pleasurable 
aotivUy.  Now,  this  appwi**  to  u*  to  l>e  mere  trifling, 
llw  vttfUxl  ami  U\fly  emotions  which  we  receive  from 
UvD  MTMfilkoa  of  befttt^*,  obnottdy  have  no  sort  of  re- 
«NnmiK:i>  t(>  \\»  |\k<««urv'  of  inudersite  iutcdkctual  exer- 
ti^m ;  iKi>r  can  nutythiu^  be  ooaoeiv^l  more  utt<.'rly  di^ 
KiukiUr  tbMU  iftie  |rv«utK«tioa  wv  l»w  in  ganii^  on  tbe 
tvvrm  s^'  A  WtK'  xirvcnttm  «id  the  "HrtHfiMtion  ve  receive 
t\\xiu  wwrkii^Vui  vtiaj  proUeai  in  aridHMlK  or  geo- 
«fe«^rv      If  HI  tnihi^  «»  UK^f>f  Imuititul  tbaa  m  icgular 
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l-oiygon,  as  tbose  authors  maintain,  merely  because  ifs 
tigniv  is  more  easily  comprehentled,  the  number  four 
sbould  be  more  beautiful  than  the  number  327/ and 
ihe  fonn  of  a  gibbet  far  more  agreeable  than  that  of  a 
brani'hing  oak.  The  radical  error,  in  short,  consists  in 
fixing  upon  properties  that  are  not  interesting  in  them- 
selves, and  can  never  be  conceived,  therefore,  to  excite 
any  emotion,  as  the  fountain-spring  of  all  our  emotions 
of  beauty:  and  it  is  an  absurdity  that  must  infallibly 
lead  to  others,  —  whether  these  take  the  siiape  of  a  vio- 
lent attempt  to  disguise  the  truly  different  nature  of  the 
properties  so  selected,  or  of  the  bolder  expedient  of 
creating  a  pecuhar  faculty,  whose  office  it  is  to  find  them 
interesting. 

The  next  remarkable  theory  was  that  proposed  by 
Edmund  Burke,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  SMime  and 
BeautifuL  But  of  this,  in  spite  of  the  great  name  of  the 
thor,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  necessary 
sav  much.  His>  expltiimtiun  is  founded  upon  a  spucies 
of  materialism, —  not  much  to  have  l>een  expected  from 
general  character  of  his  genius,  or  the  strain  of  his 
er  ^|H.'4:ulation8, —  for  it  all  resolves  into  this, —  that 
all  objects  appear  beautiftd,  which  have  the  power  of 
Kliicing  a  [X'cidiar  rchixation  of  our  nerves  and  fibres, 
id  thus  inducing  a  certain  degree  of  bodily  languor 
sinking.  Of  all  the  sui>position3  that  have  been  at 
ly  time  hazarded  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  beauty, 
tbis,  we  think,  is  the  most  unfortunately  imagined,  and 
tbe  most  weakly  supported.  There  is  no  philosopliy  in 
the  doctrine, —  and  the  fundamental  assumption  is  in 
evcTy  way  contradicted  by  the  most  familiar  experience. 
There  is  no  relaxation  of  the  fibres  in  the  perception  of 
lieauty,  —  and  there  is  no  pleasure  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  fibres.  If  there  were,  it  would  follow,  that  a  warm 
h  would  be  by  far  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
rid  —  and  that  the  brilliant  lights,  and  bracing  airs 
of  a  fine  autumn  morning,  would  be  the  very  reverse  of 
boautiful.  Accordingly,  though  the  treatise  alluded  to 
^vill  always  l>e  valuable  on  account  of  the  many  fine  and 
jttst  remarks  it  contains,  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is 
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Diiy  accurate  inquirer  into  the  sutject  (with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Mr.  Price,  in  whose  liaiids.  however, 
the  doctrine  aHSumes  a  new  character),  hy  whom  the 
fiindjiinental  principle  of  the  theory  ha«  not  been  ex- 
plicitly ubiuidoned. 

A  yet  more  extravagant  doctrine  was  soon  afterwards 
inenlcutcd,  and  in  a  tone  of  great  authority,  in  a  lon^ 
urticle  from  tlie  brilliant  pen  of  Diderot,  in  the  Frencn 
i'lnvydophlie ;   and   one  which  exemplifies,    in  a  very 
Ktt'ikiii;^   nmnner,   the  nature   of  the   difficulties   with 
whu'li  the  diftcusfliou  is  embarrassed.     This  ingenious 
[HTMnn,  peroivin;:^  at  once,  that  the  beauty  which  wo 
iwcribe  to  a  |>urticiil;ir  class  of  objects  coidd  not  be  re- 
ferred to  any  peculiar  and  inherent  quality  in  the  objects 
ihcinwlveM,  but  d<'pejid('d  upon  their  power  of  exciting 
rertain'Meutimeiitfl  in  our  minds;  and  being,  at  the  some 
lime,  ht  u  loHS  to  discover  what  common  power  could 
bel<»ii;;  tfi  ho  vant  a  variety  of  objects  as  pass  under  the 
^i-ncnil  appellutiitn  of  beuutiful,  or  by  what  tie  all  the 
Viirloui*  (lUiotionH  wliicli  arc  excitt;d  by  the  perception  of 
boiiuly  could  b^'  united,  was  at  last  driven,  by  the  ne- 
flenidty  ol'  kiM'piii;;  his  detinition  sufficiently  wide  and 
e.oinprehenHive,  to  lia/ard  the  strange  assertion,  that  all 
objerfrt  were  beaufilul  wbieh  excite  in  us  the  idea  of  rc- 
ttitiiifi ;  lliiit,  t)ur  sense  l^^  beauty  consisted  in  tracing  out 
tho  n^lntifUiM  which  the  object  possessing  it  might  have 
fit  (i(bvr  iibjrrti  ;  and  that  its  actual  beauty  was  in  pro- 
|Hirtioii  In  ilir  uund)erantl  clearness  of  the  relations  thus 
»»tig)(e«tiMl  and  perceived.     It  is  scarcely  necessary,  we 
liri'Muuie,  toi'\pos4»  bvany  arguments  the  manifest  fallacy, 
»>i*  rivther  llu*  palpable  absurdity,  of  such  a  theory  as  this. 
In  the  iiivr  plaev,  wi*  cimetuve  it  to  be  obvious,  that  all 
objiH'ts  whatever  have  an  ittjini(t%  and,  consequently,  an 
(jqual  numlKtr  of  ivhitious,  and  aiv  equally  likely  to  sug- 
HCMt  then\  to  those  to  whom  they  are  pivsented  ; — or, 
ut  uU  events,  it  in  certain,  that  ugly  and  disagreeable 
olyeets  have  just  as  namy  ivhitions  as  those  that  arc 
Uffiveable,  and  ou^ht,  (hen>foi\\  to  be  just  as  l^eautifid, 
it  the  sense  o(  U'autv  c^aisisteil  in  the  perception  of  i^e- 
lations.     In  the  next  place,  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
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I  (^rt&in,  from  the  experience  and  common  feclinps  of  all 
men,  that  the  perception  of  rehitions  among  objects  is 
iioi  in  itself  accompanied  by  any  ploasiin*  whatever;  and 
in  particular  has  no  conceivable  resemblance  to  the 
emotion  wc  receive  from  the  perception  of  beauty.  When 
wc  j>erceive  one  ugly  old  woman  sitting  exactly  opposite 
to  two  other  ugly  old  women,  and  observe,  at  the  8amc 
moment,  that  the  first  is  as  big  as  the  other  two  taken 
togetlier,  we  humbly  conceive,  that  this  clear  jwrception 
of  the  relations  in  wliich  these  three  Graces  stand  to 
each  other,  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  a  sense  of  beauty, 
anti  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  abate  or  interfere  with 
"iir  sense  of  their  ugliness.  Finally,  avc  may  observe, 
that  the  sense  of  beauty  results  instantaneously  from  the 
perception  of  the  object ;  whereas  the  discovery  of  its 
lelarions  to  other  objects  nmst  riecessarily  be  a  work  of 
time  and  reflection,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Iwauty  of 
tbt' object,  so  far  from  being  created  or  brought  into 
notice,  must,  in  fact,  be  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten. 

Another  mon^  plausible  and  ingenious  theory  was 
suggested  by  the  I*ere  Buffier,  and  afterwards  adopted 
and  illustrated  with  great  talent  in  the  Discourse^  of  Sir 
•loshua  Reynolds.  Acconling  to  this  doctrine,  beauty 
coiisiiits,  as  Aristotle  held  virtue  to  do,  in  mediocrity,  or 
confomuty  to  tlmt  which  is  most  usual.  Thus  a  beau- 
tiful nose,  to  make  use  of  Dr.  Smith's  very  apt,  though 
homely,  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  is  one  that  is  neither 
very  long  nor  very  short, — very  straight  nor  very  nmch 

Pbent, — but  of  an  ordinary  form  and  proportion,  compared 
Ifith  all  the  extremes.  It  is  the  form,  in  short,  which 
nature  seems  to  have  aimed  at  in  all  cases,  though  she  has 
frequently  deviated  fi"om  it  than  hit  it ;  but  deviating 
:  It  in  all  directions,  all  her  deviations  come  nearer 
to  it  thaJi  they  ever  do  to  each  other.  Thus  the  most 
beautiful  in  every  species  of  creatures  bears  the  greatest 
rescmbhince  to  the  whole  siiecies,  while  monsters  are  so 
denominated  Ixicause  they  Dear  the  least  ;  and  thus  the 
beautiful,  though  in  one  sense  the  nirest,  as  the  ej'act 
lacdium  is  but  seldom  hit,  is  invariably  the  most  common, 
because  it  is  the  central  point  from  which  all  the  devia- 
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tions  are  the  least  remote.  This  view  of  the  matter  Si 
adopted  by  Sir  Joshua  in  Its  full  extent,  and  is  even 
carried  so  far  hy  tliis  great  artist,  that  he  does  not  scruple 
to  conclude,  **  Tliat  if  we  were  more  used  to  defornuty 
than  beauty,  deformity  would  then  lose  the  idea  that  is 
now  annexed  to  it,  and  take  that  of  beauty  ; — just  ns 
we  approve  and  admire  fashions  in  dress,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  are  used  to  them." 

Now,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  ver)'  startling  conclusion 
to  which  these  principles  must  lead,  viz.  that  things  are 
beautiful  in  proportion  as  they  are  ordinar}'",  and  tnat  it 
is  merely  their  familiarity  wliich  constitutes  their  beaut\% 
we  Avould  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  whole 
theory  seems  to  have  been  suoj^ested  by  a  consideration 
of  animal  forms,  or  perhaps  of  the  human  figure  cxclu* 
sively.  In  these  forms,  it  is  quite  true  that  great  and 
monstrous  deviations  from  the  usual  proportions  arc 
extremely  disagreeable.  But  this,  we  have  no  doubt, 
arises  entirely  from  some  idea  of  j>ain  or  disaster  at- 
tached to  their  existence ;  or  from  their  obvious  unfit- 
ness for  tlie  functions  they  have  to  jxirform.  In  vegetable 
forms,  accordingly,  these  irregularities  excite  uo  such 
disgust;  it  l»eing,  in  fact,  the  great  object  of  culture,  in 
almost  all  the  more  beautiful  kinds,  to  produce  what  may 
be  called  monstrosities.  And,  in  mineral  substances, where 
the  idea  of  sufFering  is  still  more  completely  excluded, 
it  is  notorious  that,  so  far  from  the  more  ordinary  con- 
figurations being  thought  the  most  beautiful,  this  epithet 
is  scarcely  ever  employed  but  to  denote  some  rare  and 
unusual  combination  of  veins,  colours,  or  dimension?. 
As  to  landscapes,  again,  and  almost  all  the  works  of  art, 
without  exception,  the  theory  is  phunly  altogether  in- 
capable of  application.  In  what  sense,  for  example,  csu 
it  DC  said  that  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery  consists  hi 
mediocrity  ;  or  that  those  landscapes  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful that  ai-e  the  most  common  ?  or  what  meaning  can 
we  attach  to  the  proiK>sition,  that  the  most  beautiful 
building,  or  picture,  or  poem,  is  that  which  bears  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  all  the  individuals  of  its  class, 
and  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  ordinary  and  common? 
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To  a  doctrine  which  is  liable  to  these  obvious  and 
radical  objections,  it  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  make 
any  other  ;  but  we  must  remark  iarther,  first,  that  it 
necessarily  supposes  that  our  sense  of  beauty  is,  iu  nil 
caaes,  preceded  by  such  a  large  comparison  betweeii 
various  individuals  of  the  sajne  species,  as  may  enable 
us  to  ascertain  tliat  average  or  mean  form  in  which 
beauty  is  supjK)sed  to  consist ;  and,  consetpiently,  that 
we  could  never  discover  any  object  to  be  beautiful  ante- 
cedent to  such  a  comparison  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  even 
if  we  were  to  allow  that  this  theory  afforded  some 
explanation  of  the  superior  beauty  of  any  one  object, 
compared  \\'ith  others  of  the  same  class,  it  plainly  fur- 
nisher no  explanation  ■whatever  of  the  8u|xirior  beauty  of 
one  class  of  objects  compared  with  another.  We  may 
believe,  if  M"e  please,  that  one  j)eacock  is  handsomer 
than  another,  because  it  aitpi-oachcs  more  nearly  to  the 
average  or  mean  fonn  of  peacocks  in  general ;  but  this 
retfon  will  avail  us  nothing  whatever  in  explaining  Avhy 
any  peacock  is  handsomer  than  any  pelican  or  penguin. 
Wf  may  say,  without  manifest  absurdity,  that  the  most 
beautiful  pi<r  is  that  which  has  least  of  the  extreme 
qualities  that  sometimes  occur  in  the  tribe ;  but  it 
would  be  paljwbly  absurd  to  give  this  reason,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  for  the  superior  beauty  of  the  tribe  of 
luitclopes  or  s|>aniels. 

The  notion,  in  short,  seems  to  have  been  hastily 
adopted  by  the  ingenious  persons  who  have  maintained 
it,  partly  upon  the  narrow  groimd  of  the  disgust  ]>ro- 
iluccd  by  monsters  in  the  animal  creation,  wliich  has 
been  already  sufficiently  explained, —  and  imrtly  in  con- 
Bequence  of  the  fallacy  which  Inrks  in  tlie  vague  and 
general  proposition  of  those  things  being  beautiful  which 
are  neither  too  big  nor  too  little,  too  massive  nor  too 
dendcr,  &c. ;  from  which  it  was  concluded,  that  beauty 
must  consist  in  mediocrity:  —  not  considering  that  the 
[Article  too  merely  denotes  those  degrees  which  are  ex- 
clusive of  beauty,  without  in  any  way  fixing  what  those 
degrees  are-  For  the  plain  meaning  of  these  phrases  is, 
that  the  rejected  objecta  are  too  massive  or  too  slender 
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to  be  beautiful ;  and,  therefore,  to  say  that  an  object  is 
beautiful  which  is  neither  too  big  nor  too  little,  &c.,  is 
really  saying  nothing  more  than  tliat  bcautifnl  objects 
are  sueVi  as  are  not  in  any  degree  ugly  or  disagreeable. 
The  illustration  as  to  the  effects  of  use  or  custom  in  the 
article  of  dress  is  singularly  inaccurate  and  delusive ;  the 
fact  being,  tliat  we  never  admire  the  dross  whicli  we  are 
most  accustomed  to  see,  —  which  is  that  of  the  common 

feople, — but  the  dress  of  the  few  wI»o  are  distinguished 
y  rank  or  opulence  ;  and  that  we  require  no  more  cus- 
tom or  habit  to  make  us  admire  this  dress,  whatever  it 
may  be,  than  is  necessary  to  associate  it  in  our  thoughts 
with  the  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  graceful  manners  of 
those  who  wear  it. 

We  need  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  opinions 
expressed  on  the  subject  of  beauty  by  Dr.  Gerard,  Dr 
Blair,  and  a  whole  herd  of  rhetoricians ;  because  none  of 
them  pretend  to  have  any  new  or  original  notions  with 
regard  to  it,  and,  in  general,  have  been  at  no  pains  to 
reconcile  or  render  consistent  the  various  accounts  of 
the  matter,  which  they  have  contented  themselves  with 
assembling  and  laying  before  their  readers  all  together, 
as  affording  among  tliem  the  best  explanation  that  coidd 
be  offered  of  the  question.  Thus  they  do  not  scruple  to 
Bay,  that  the  sense  of  beauty  is  sometimes  produced  by 
the  mere  organic  affection  of  the  senses  of  siglitor  hear- 
ing; at  other  times,  by  a  ]»erception  of  a  kind  of  regular 
variety;  and  in  other  instances  by  the  association  of 
interesting  conceptions  ; — thus  aban<lonirig  altogether 
any  attempt  to  answer  the  radical  question,  —  liow  the 
feeling  of  beauty  should  be  excited  by  such  opposite 
causes,  —  and  confounding  together,  witliout  any  at- 
tempt at  discrimination,  those  theories  which  imply  the 
existence  of  a  separate  sense  or  faculty,  and  those  which 
resolve  our  sense  of  beauty  into  other  more  simple  or 
familiar  emotions. 

Of  late  years,  however,  we  have  had  three  publica- 
tions on  tlie  subject  of  a  far  higher  character,  —  we 
mean,  Mr.  .Uison's  Esmtfs  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
of  Taste  —  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  Analytical  Inqniny  mto 


le  subjects— and  Jlr.  Du^ald's  Stewart's  Dmer- 
on  the  Beautiful  and  on  Taste,  in  his  volume  of 
Philosophical  Essatfs.  All  these  works  possess  an  in- 
finite deal  of  merits  and  have  among  them  disclosed 
almost  all  the  truth  that  is  to  be  known  on  the  subject; 
though,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  some  little  admixture  of 
error,  from  which  it  ^\•ilI  not,  however,  be  diflicult  to 
separate  it. 

Mr.  Alison  maintains,  that  all  beauty,  or  at  least  that 
all  the  Ix^auty  of  material  objects,  depends  on  the  asso- 
ciations tliat  may  have  connected  theiuwitli  the  ordinary 
affections  or  emotions  of  our  nature;  and  in  this,  which 
is  the  fundamental  point  of  his  theoiy,  wc  conceive  him 
to  be  no  less  clearly  right,  than  lie  is  convincing  and 
judicious  in  the  copious  and  beautiful  illustrations  by 
rliich  he  has  sought  to  establish  its  truth.     When  he 
Beds,  however,  to  assert,  that  our  sense  of  Ixrauty 
coDsists  not  merely  in  the  suggestion  of  ideas  of  emo- 
llon,  but  in  the  conteTn])l;Uion  of  a  connected  series  or 
tin  of  such  ideas,  and  indicates  a  state  of  mind  in 
ihich  the  faculties,  half  active  and  half  passive,  are 
^vcn  up  to  a  sort  of  reverie  or  musing,  in  which  they 
Day  wander,  though   among   kindred  impressions,  far 
Dough  from  the  immediate  object  of  pei'ception,  we  will 
onfess  that  lie  not  only  seems  to  lis  to  advance  a  very 
questionable   proposition,    but   very  essentially    to   en- 
danger the  evidence,  as  well  as  the  consistency,  of  his 
general  doctrine.     We  are  fur  i'roni  denying,  that,  in 
minds  of  sensibility  and  of  reflecting  habits,  the  con- 
aplation  of  beautiful  objects  will  be  apt,  especially  in 
omenta  of  leisure,  and  when  the  mind  is  vacant,  to 
give  rise  to  such   trains  of  thought,  and  to  such  ])ro- 
nicted  me<litntion3  ;  but  we  cannot  [Ktssibly  admit  that 
heir  existence  is  necessary  to  the  perception  of  beauty, 
that  it  is  in  this  state  of  mind  exclusively  that  the 
Jise  of  beauty  exists.     Tlie  perception  of  beauty,  on 
be  contrary,  wc  hold  to  Ix*,  in  most  cases,  quite  instan- 
Qcous,  and  altogether  as  immediate  as  the  perception 
the  external   qualities  of  the  object  to  which  it  is 
:ribed.     Indeed,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  recollect, 
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thftt  it  is  to  a  present  material  object  that  we  actually 
ascribe  and  refer  tliis  beauty,  and  that  the  only  thing 
be  explained  is,  how  this  object  comes  to  appear  beai 
tiftil.  In  the  long  train  of  interesting  meditationa 
however,  to  which  Mr.  Alison  refers, — in  the  delightful 
reveries  in  which  he  would  make  the  sense  of  beauty 
consist,  —  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  soon  lose  sight  of 
the  external  object  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  our 
thoughts  ;  and  though  we  may  afterwards  reflect  upon 
it,  ^vith  increased  interest  and  gratitude,  as  the  jxirent  of 
so  many  cluirming  images,  it  is  impossible,  we  conceive, 
tluit  the  j)crception  of  its  beauty  can  ever  depend  upori^ 
a  long  series  of  various  and  shifting  emotions.  ^| 

It  likewise  occurs  to  us  to  obsei-ve,  that  if  every  tiling^ 
was  beautifid,  which  was  tlie  occasion  of  a  train  of  idea^^ 
of  emotion,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  objects  that  ai1^| 
called  ugly  should  not  be  entitled  to  that  appellation. 
If  they  are  sufficiently  ugly  not  to  be  viewed  with  in- 
difference, they  too  will  give  rise  to  ideas  of  emotion, 
and  those  ideas  are  just  as  likely  to  run  into  trains  and 
series,  as  those  of  a  more  agreeable  description.  Nay^ 
as  contrast  itself  is  one  of  the  principles  of  association, 
it  is  not  at  all  utdikely,  that,  in  the  train  of  impressive 
ideas  which  the  sight  of  ugly  objects  may  excite,  a  tran- 
sition may  be  ultimately  made  to  such  as  are  connected 
vnth  pleasure;  and,  therefore,  if  the  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  the  object  which  first  suggested  them  de- 
pended on  its  having  produced  a  series  of  ideas  of 
emotion,  or  even  of  agrceable  emotions,  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  for  doubting,  that  ugly  objects  may 
thus  be  as  beautifid  as  any  other,  and  tliat  beauty  and 
ugliness  may  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  Such  is  the 
danger,  as  it  apjK^ai*3  to  us,  of  deserting  the  object  itsell*, 
or  going  beyond  its  immediate  effect  and  impression,  ioiH 
order  to  discover  the  sources  of  its  beauty.  Our  view™ 
of  the  matter  is  safer,  we  think,  and  far  more  simple. 
We  conceive  the  object  to  be  associated  either  in  our 
past  exi>erienco,  or  by  some  universal  analogy,  with 
pleasures,  or  emotions  that  upon  the  whole  are  pleasant ; 
and  that  these  associated  pleasures  ai*e  instantaneously 


con  substantiated  and  confounded  in  our 
sensations. 

The  -work  of  Mr.  Knight  is  more  lively,  various,  and 
discursive,  than  ^Ir.  Ali&oii's — but  not  so  S3'steniatic  or 
conclusive.  It  is  the  cleverer  book  of  the  two, — but 
not  the  most  philosophical  discussion  of  the  subject.  He 
agrees  with  Mr  Alison  In  holding  the  most  important, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  considerable  part  of  beauty,  to  de- 
pend upon  association  ;  and  has  iljustratcd  this  opinion 
with  a  great  variety  of  jtist  and  original  observations. 
But  he  maintains,  and  maintains  stoutly,  tliat  there  is 
a  beauty  independent  of  association — prior  to  it,  and 
more  original  and  fundamental — -tlic  primitive  and  na- 
tural beauty  of  colours  and  sounds.  Now,  this  we  look 
upon  to  be  u  heresy ;  and  a  heresy  inconsistent  with  the 
\ery  first  principles  of  Catholic  pliilosophy.  We  shall 
not  stop  at  present  to  give  our  rea.sons  for  this  opinion, 
which  we  shall  illustrate  at  large  bolbre  we  bring  this 
article  to  a  close ; — but  we  beg  leave  merely  to  suggest 
at  present,  that  if  our  sense  of  beauty  be  confessedly,  in 
most  cases,  the  mere  image  or  reflection  of  pleasures  or 
emotions  that  have  been  associated  with  objects  in  them- 
selves indifferent,  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  strange  that  it 
should  also  on  aorne  few  occasions  be  a  mere  organic  or 
sensual  gratification  of  these  particular  organs.  Language, 
it  is  believed,  affords  no  other  example  of  so  whimsical 
a  combination  of  different  objects  under  one  appellation  ; 
or  of  the  confoundmg  of  a  direct  physical  sensation  with 
the  suggestion  of  a  social  or  s\*mpathetic  moral  tceling. 
We  would  observe  also,  that  while  Mr.  Knight  stickles 
so  violently  for  this  alloy  of  the  senses  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  beauty,  he  admits,  unequivocally,  that  sublimity 
i»,  in  every  instance,  and  In  all  cases,  the  effect  of  asso- 
cijition  alone.  Yet  sublimity  and  beauty,  in  any  just  or 
large  sense,  and  with  a  view  to  the  philosophy  of  either, 
are  manifestly  one  and  the  s:ime  ;  nor  is  it  conceivable 
to  us,  that,  if  sublimity  be  abcays  the  result  of  an  assc)- 
ciatiou  with  ideas  of  power  or  danger,  beauty  can  pos- 
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sibly  be,  in  any  case,  tlie  result  of  a  mere  pleasurable 
impulse  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye  or  the  ear.  "We  shall 
return,  however,  to  this  discussion  hereafter.  Of  Mr. 
Knight  we  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  we  think 
he  is  not  less  heretical  in  maintaining,  that  we  have  no 
pleasure  in  sympathisin<T  with  distress  or  suflfering,  but 
only  with  mental  enerf^y ;  and  that,  in  contemplatin;; 
the  sublime,  we  arc  moved  only  with  a  sense  of  power 
and  grandeur,  and  never  with  any  feeling  of  terror  or 
awe.  —  These  errors,  however,  are  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  our  present  discussion. 

AVith  Mr.  Stewart  wc  have  less  occasion  for  quarrel : 
chiefly,  perhaps,  because  he  has  made  fewer  positive 
assertions,  and  entered   less   into    the  matter   of  con- 
troversy.    His  jS'.sArty  on  the  Beautiful  is  rather  philo- 
logical than  metaphysical.     The  object  of  it  is  to  show 
by  what  *];radaal  and  successive  extensions  of  meaning 
tl»e  wor<l,  though  at  first  appropriatetl  to  denote  the 
pleasing  effect  of  colours  alone,  might  naturally  come  to 
sijErnify  all  the  other  pleasing  things  to  which  it  is  now 
applied.     In  this  investigation  he  makes  many  admirable 
remarks,  and  touches,  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  upon 
many  of  the  disputable  parts  of  the  question  ;  but  he 
evades  the  particular  jjoint  at  issue  between  us  and  Mr. 
Knight,  by  stating,  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  his 
])ui'pose,  ^vhether  the  beauty  of  colours  be  supposed  fo 
depend  on  their  organic  effect  on  the  eye,  or  on  some 
association    between   them   and    other   agreeable    emo- 
tions,—  it  being  enough  for  his  pui-jmse  that  this  was 
probably  the  first  sort  of  beauty  that  was  observed,  and 
that  to  which  the  name  was  at  first  exclusively  applied. 
It  is  evident  to  us,  however,  that  he  leans  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Knight,  as  to  tliis  beauty  being  truly  sensual  or 
organic.     In  observing,  too,  that  beauty  is  not  now  the 
name  of  any  one  tliiug  or  quality,  but  of  very  many 
different  qualities, — and  that  it  is  applied  to  them  all, 
merely  Ix'cause  they  arc  often  united  in  the  same  ob- 
ject, or  i>crceived  at   the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
oraansy — it  appears  to  us  that  he  carries  his  philology 
u  little  too  far,  and  disregards  other  principles  of  rea- 
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ining  of  far  higher  authority.     To  give  the  nnme  of 
luty,  for  examiile,  to  everything  that    interests  or 
rases  us  through  the  channel  of  sight,  including  in 
is  category  the  mere  impulse  of  light  that  is  jjloasant 
the  organ,  nnd  the  presentment  of  objects  whose 
^hole  chnnn  consists  in  awakening  the  tneniorj'  of  social 
otions^  seems  to  us  to  be  confounding  things  together 
that  must  ahvays  be  separate  in  our  feelings,  and  giving 
a  far  greater  ini|>ortance  to  the  mere  identity  of  the  organ 
by  which  they  are  perceived,  than  is  warranted  either 
hv  the  ordinary  languiige  or  ordinary  experience  of  men. 
pen  the  stime  principle  we  should  give  this  name  of 
autiful,  and  no  other,  to  all  acts  of  kincbiess  or  niag- 
nimity,  and,  indeed,  to  every  intei-csting  occurrence 
Inch  took  place  in  our  sight,  or  came  to  our  knowledge 
by  means  of  the  eye: — nay,  as  the  ear  is  also  allowed 
to  be  a  channel  for  impressions  of  beauty,  the  same 
ime  should  be  given  to  any  interesting  or  pleasant 
ng  that  we  hear, — and  good  news  read  to  us  from 
c  gazette  should  he  *lenominated  beautiful,  ju^t  as 
uch  as  a  fine  composition  of  music.     These  things, 
wever,  are  never  culled  beautiful,  and  are  felt,  indeed, 
lo  afford  a  gratitication  of  quite  a  different  nature.     It 
is  no  doubt  true,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  observed,  that 
beauty  is  not  one  thing,  but  many, — and  does  not  pro- 
duce one  uniform  emotion,  but  an   infinite  variety  of 
emotions.     But  this,  we  conceive,  is  not  merely  because 
miiny  pleasant  things  may  be  intimated  to  us  by  the 
isuino  sense,  but  because  the  things  that  are  called  beau- 
tiful may  be  associated  with  an  infinite  variety  of  agree- 
able emotions  of  the  specific  character  of  which  their 
beauty  will  conseqxiently  partake.     Nor  docs  it  follow, 
from  the  fact  of  this  great  variety,  that  there  can  be  no 
'jther  principle  of  union  among  these  agreeable  emo- 
tions, but  tliat  of  a  name,  extended  to  them  all  upon 
the  very  slight  ground  of  their  coming  through   the 
iiame  organ  ;  since,  upon  our  theorj',  and  indeexl  upon 
Mr.  Stewart's,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  there  is 
tbe  remarkable  circumstance  of  tlieir  being  all  ,'<fn/i/estvd 
by  association  with  some  present  sensation,  and  all  mo- 
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dified  and  confounded,  to  our  feelings,  by  an  actual  and 
direct  perception. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  pursue  these  criticisnis, 
or,  indeed,  this  hasty  I'eview  of  the  speculation  of  other 
writers,  any  farther.  The  few  observations  we  have 
already  made,  will  enable  the  inteUigent  reader,  both  to 
understand  in  a  j^eneral  way  wliat  has  been  already  done 
on  the  subject^  and  in  some  degree  prepare  him  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  that  theory,  substantially  the  same 
witli  Mr.  Alison's,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  illus- 
trate somewhat  more  in  detail. 

The  basis  of  it  is,  that  the  beauty  which  we  impute 
to  outward  objects,  is  nothing  more  than  the  reHcction  of 
our  own  inward  emotions,  and  is  made  up  entirely  of  cer- 
tain little  portions  of  love,  pity,  or  other  affections,  which 
IlAvc  been  connected  with  thc^e  objects,  and  still  adhere 
as  it  were  to  them,  and  move  ua  anew  whenever  they  are 
presented  to  our  observation.  liefore  i)roceeding  to 
bring  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  there 
are  two  things  that  it  may  be  proper  to  exphiin  a  little 
more  distinctly.  First,  What  arc  the  primary  affections, 
by  the  suggestion  of  which  wc  think  the  sense  of  beauty 
is  produced  ?  And,  secondly,  AVhat  is  the  nature  of  the 
connection  by  whicli  we  supp<^se  that  the  objects  we  call 
beautiful  are  enabled  to  suggest  these  affections  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  fortunately 
is  not  necessary  either  to  enter  into  any  tedious  details, 
or  to  have  recourse  to  any  nice  distinctions.  All  sensa- 
tions that  are  not  absolutely  indifferent,  and  are,  at  the 
8ame  time,  either  agreeable,  when  experienced  by  our- 
HolvcB,  or  attractive  when  contemplated  in  others,  may 
form  the  loiindjition  of  the  emotions  of  sublimity  or 
beauty.  The  love  of  mentation  seems  to  be  the  ruling 
appetite  of  human  nature;  an<I  many  sensations,  in  which 
IIm!  painful  nuiy  be  thouglit  to  predominate,  arc  couse- 
itiieiitty  sought  for  with  avidity,  and  recollected  with  in* 
farcMt,  even  in  our  own  persons.  In  the  persons  of 
others,  emotion!^  still  n»ore  painful  are  contemplated  with 
imgenu'HH  and  delight:  and  therefore  we  must  not  be 
Miirprised  to  find,  that  many  of  the  pleasing  sensations  of 
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beauty  or  sublimity  resolve  themselves  ultimately  into 
recollections  of  feelings  that  may  appear  to  have  a  very 
opposite  character.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  timt  every 
feeling^  wliich  it  is  afjreeable  to  experience^  to  recal,  or  to 
H-itness.  may  become  the  source  of  beauty  in  external 
Ejects,  when  it  is  so  connected  ^vi^h  them  as  that  their 
^pearance  reminds  us  of  that  feeling.  Now,  in  real 
"?.  and  from  daily  experience  and  obseiTation,  we  know- 
it  it  is  agreeable,  in  tiie  first  place,  to  recollect  our  own 
leasurable  sensations,  or  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  lively 
Dnception  of  the  pleasures  of  other  men,  or  even  of 
Jitient  beings  of  any  description.  AVe  know  likewise, 
from  the  same  sure  authority,  that  there  is  a  certain 
delight  in  the  remembrance  of  our  past,  or  the  concep- 
tion of  our  future  emotions,  even  though  attended  with 
^eat  pain,  provided  the  pain  be  not  forced  too  rudely 
OH  the  muid,  and  be  softened  by  the  accompaniment  of 
any  milder  feeling.  And  finally,  we  know,  in  the  .same 
manner,  that  the  spectacle  or  conception  of  the  emotions 
of  others,  even  when  in  a  high  degree  painful,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  attractive,  and  draws  us  away, 
not  only  from  the  consideration  of  indifferent  objects, 
but  even  from  the  pursuit  of  light  or  frivolous  enjoy- 
ments. All  these  are  plain  and  familiar  facts ;  of  the 
existence  of  which,  however  they  may  be  explained,  no 
one  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt, — ^and  into  which, 
therefore,  we  shall  have  made  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
gnose, if  we  can  resolve  the  more  mysterious  fact,  of  the 
emotions  we  receive  from  the  contemplation  of  sublimity 
or  Ijeauty. 

Our  proposition  then  is,  that  these  emotions  are  not 
original  emotions,  nor  produced  directly  by  any  material 
tjualities  in  the  objects  which  excite  tlieni ;  l>ut  are  reilec- 
tions,  or  images,  of  tlie  more  radicixl  and  familiar  emotions 
tij  whicli  we  liave  already  alluded ;  and  are  occasioned, 
not  by  any  inherent  virtue  in  the  objects  before  us,  but 
by  the  accidents,  if  we  may  so  expi'ess  ourselves,  by 
which  these  may  have  l)cen  enabled  to  siiggest  or  recal 
to  us  our  own  past  sensations  or  sympatliies.  We  might 
almost  venture,  indeed,  to  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that, 
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exc<'pt  in  the  plain  and  pnlpnble  case  of  bodily  i>ain  or 
pleasure,  avc  can  never  Ik*  interested  in  auytLing  but 
the  fortunes  of  sentient  beings; — and  that  every  thing 
jjartaking  of  the  nature  of  uient^d  emotion,  must  have 
for  its  object  the  fieliwj.Sj  past,  j)resent  or  jxissible,  of 
something  capable  of  sensation.  Indejjendent,  therefore, 
of  all  evidence,  and  without  the  help  of  any  explanation, 
we  should  have  been  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  emotions 
of  beauty  and  sublimity  must  have  for  their  objects  the 
sufferings  or  enjojTnents  of  senfient  beings; — and  to 
reject,  as  intrinsically  absurd  and  incredible,  the  sup- 
position, that  material  objects,  which  obviously  do 
neither  hurt  nor  delight  the  body,  should  yet  excite,  by 
their  mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  powerful  emotions 
which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  Iwauty, 

Of  the  feelings,  by  their  connection  with  which  external 
objects  become  beautiful,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  | 
to  speak  more  minutely; — and,  therefore,  it  only  re- 
mains, under  this  preliminary  view  of  the  subject,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  that  connection  by  which  w^e  con- 
ceive this  eifect  to  be  produced.  Here,  also,  there  is 
but  little  need  for  minuteness,  or  fulness  of  enumeration. 
^Vlmost  every  tie,  by  wdiich  two  objects  can  be  bound 
tx>get.hcr  in  the  imagination,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
the  presentment  of  the  one  shall  recal  the  memory  of  the 
other;  —  or,  in  other  words,  almost  every  possible  re- 
lation which  can  subsist  between  such  objects,  may  serve 
to  connect  the  things  we  caU  sublime  and  beautiful,  with 
feelings  that  are  int^jresting  or  delightful.  It  may  be  ^ 
useful,  however,  to  class  these  bonds  of  association  be^J 
twcen  mind  and  matter  in  a  rude  and  general  way.         ^ 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  objects  are  sublime  or 
beautiful,  //V-sf,  when  they  arc  the  natural  signs,  and  per- 
petual concouiitants  of  pleasurable  sensations,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  some  lively  feeling  or  emotion  in  ourselves  or  in 
some  other  sentient  beings;  or,  secondly^  when  they  are 
the  arbitrary  or  accidental  concomitants  of  such  feelings; 
or,  thiriili/i  when  they  bear  some  analogy  or  fanciful  re- 
semblance to  things  with  which  these  emotions  are  ne- 
cessarily connected.     In  endeavouring  to  illustrate  the 
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nature  of  these  several  relations,  we  shall  be  led  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  proofs  that  aj)pear  to  us  satis- 
l:ictory  of  the  truth  of  the  general  theory. 

The  most  obvious,  and  tlie  sti^ongest  association  that 
can  be  estiiblished  between  inward  feelings  and  external 
objects  is,  where  the  object  is  necessarily  and  universally 
connected  with  tlie  feeling  by  the  Iunv  of  nature,  so  that 
it  is  alwavs  presented  to  the  senses  when  the  feeling  is 
impressed  UfKni  the  inind, — as  the  sight  or  the  sound  of 
laughter,  with  the  fechng  of  gaiety, — of  weeping,  with 
distress,  —  of  the  sound  of  thunder,  with  ideas  of  danger 
and  ]»ower.  Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  last  in- 
*tjiiicc, — Nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  Mhole  range  of  nature, 
it^  more  strikingly  and  universally  sublime  than  the  sound 
we  have  just  mentioned ;  yet  it  seems  obvious,  that  the 
»en»e  of  sublimity  is  produced,  not  by  any  quality  that  is 
pereeivcd  by  the  ear,  but  altogether  by  the  impression 
of  power  and  of  danger  that  is  necessarily  made  upon 
rhe  mind,  whenever  that  sound  is  heard.  That  it  is  not 
produced  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  sound  itself,  is  cer- 
tain, fnmi  the  mistakes  that  are  frequently  made  with 
n,';;ard  to  it.  The  noise  of  a  cart  nittling  over  the  stones, 
is  often  mistaken  for  thunder ;  and  as  long  us  the  mis- 
take lasts,  this  very  vulgar  and  insignificant  noise  is 
actually  felt  to  be  prodigiously  sublime.  It  is  so  felt, 
owever,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  merely  because  it  is  then 
[dated  with  ideas  of  pi-odigious  j>ower  and  undefined 
llilger; — and  the  sublimity  is  accordingly  destroyed,  the 
moment  the  association  is  dissolved,  though  the  sound 
ii.vir,  and  its  effect  on  the  organ,  continue  exactly  the 
same.  This,  therefore,  is  an  instance  in  which  sublimity 
is  distinctly  proved  to  consist,  not  in  aii}-  [thysical  qua- 
lity of  the  object  to  which  it  is  ascriVted,  but  in  its  neces- 
sary connection  with  that  vast  and  uncontrolled  Power 
which  is  the  natural  object  of  awe  and  veneration. 

We  may  now  take  an  example  a  little  less  pUiin  and 
t^lementarj'.  The  most  beautiful  object  in  nature,  perhaps, 
is  tlie  ct>untenance  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman;  — 
and  wc  are  apt  at  first  to  imagine,  that,  indeixMident  of 
all  associations,  the  form  and  colours  which  it  displays 
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urti,  in  theniselves,  lovely  and  engaging ;  and  would  ap- 
pear charming  to  all  beholders,   with   whatever  other 
fjualities  or  impivssions  they  might  ]iap])en  to  be  con- 
nected.    A  very  little  reflection,  huwevcr,  will  probably 
bo  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  fallacy  of  this  im- 
pression ;  and  to  satisfy  us,  that  what  we  admire  is  not 
a  combination  of  forms  and  colours,  (which  could  never 
excite  Hny  mentid  emotion,)  but  a  collection  of  signs 
and  tokens  of  certain  mental  fc»elings  and  affections, 
which  are  imiversally  recognised  as  the  proper  objects 
of  love   and   sympathy.      Lapng  aside    the    emotions 
arising  from  difference  of  sex,   and  supposing  female 
beauty  to  be  contemplated  by  the  pure  and  unenvying 
eye  of  a  femnle,  it  seems  quite  obvious,  that,  nmong  its 
ingrdlients,  we  should  trace  the  signs  of  two  different 
HetH  of  qualities,  that  are  neither  of  them  the  object  of 
Hight,  but  of  a  far  higher  faculty ;  —  In  the  first  place,  of 
youth  and  health;  and  in  the  second  place,  of  innocence, 
gaiety,   sensibility,   intelligence,   delicacy  or  vivacity. 
Now,  without  enlarging  upon  the  natural  effect  of  these 
Ktiggestions,  we  shall  just  supjx>se  that  the  ap|>earances, 
which  must  be  admitted  at  all  events  to  be  actually 
Hignifu-ant  of  the  qualities  we  have  enumerated,  had  been 
by   the   law  of  nature   attached   to  the   very   opposite 
t|ualitiefi;  —  that  the  smooth  forehead,  the  firm  cheek, 
and  the  fidl  lip,  which  arc  fiowso  distinctly  expressive  to 
ns  iti  tlic  gay  and  vigorous  periods  of  youth, — and  the 
clear  and  blooming  complexion,  which  indicates  health 
and  activity,  Inid   U-en  in  fact  the  forms  and  colours  by 
whicii  t»Id  age  and  sickness  were  characterised;  and  that 
instead  of  being  found  united   to   those  sources  and 
McaMoim  of  enjoyment,  they  had  been  the  badges  by  which 
iiaiurt'   poinUMi   otit   tliat  sf^ite  of  suffering  ami   decay 
which  in  now  signified  to  us  by  the  livid  and  emaciated 
fiu'o  of  NickncR^or  the  wrinkleil  front,  the  quivering  lip, 
iiiiil  hiillow  check  of  age  ; — If  this  were  the  familiar  law 
of  iMir  tiMlmv,  can  it  l>c  doubled  that  we  slmuld  Wk 
iqniM    tlicMc    ai>|WMniuiccs,   nt>t  with   rapture,   but  with 
iiVm^lon,      imhI  ciuihidcril  as  absolutely  ludicrous  or  dis- 
HUttfliii;,  lo  Mptmk  oi'  the  beauty  of  wlint  was  interpre 
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by  every  one  as  the  lameiued  sign  of  pain  and  decrepi- 
tude? Mr.  Knight  himself,  though  a  firm  believer  in 
tht  intrinsic  beauty  of  colours,  is  so  much  of  this  opinion, 
that  he  thinks  it  entirely  owing  to  those  associations  that 
we  prefer  the  Uimti  smoothness,  aud  comparatively  poor 
colours  of  a  youthful  face,  to  the  richly  fretted  and  va- 
ricj^ated  countenance  of  a  pimpled  drunkard! 

Such,  we  conceive,  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of 
dissolving  the  subsisting  connection  between  the  ani- 
mating ideas  of  hope  and  enjoyment,  and  those  visible 
appearances  which  arc  now  significant  of  those  emotions, 
ana  derive  tlieir  whole  beauty  from  that  signification, 
but  the  effect  wrmld  be  still  stronger,  if  we  could  sup- 
pose the  moral  expression  of  those  appearances  to  be 
reversci  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  smile,  which  now 
enchant-s  us,  as  the  expression  of  innocence  and  affection, 
wi're  the  ^ign  attached  by  nature  to  guilt  and  malignity, 
—if  the  blush  which  expresses  delicacy,  atid  the  glance 
tlial  speaks  intelligence,  vivacity,  and  softness,  had  always 
been  found  united  with  brutal  passion  or  idiot  moodi- 
ness; is  it  not  certain  that  the  whole  of  their  beauty 
would  be  extinguished,  and  that  our  emotions  from  the 
nght  of  them  would  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they 
now  are  ? 

That  the  beauty  of  a  living  and  sentient  creature 
?*li»iuld  dejK'nd,  in  a  great  degree,  uiM>n  cjuahties  peculiar 
tu  such  a  creature,  rather  than  upon  the  mere  physical 
attributes  whi<^h  it  may  possess  in  common  witn  the 
:  matter  uruund  it,  cannot  indeed  appear  a  very  im- 
■  Ide  supposition  to  any  one.  Hut  it  mav  be  more 
tiitiicult  for  some  persons  to  understand  how  tne  beauty 
>jf  mere  dead  matter  should  be  derived  from  the  feelings 
and  :*ympatlues  of  sentient  beings.  It  is  absolutely 
nccessarv,  therefore,  that  we  should  give  an  instance  or 
two  of  tfiis  derivation  also. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the  sight  of  a 
picture  or  statue  should  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same 
w*av  (iS  the  sight  of  the  original:  nor  is  it  much  more 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  sight  of  a  cottage  should 
give  us  eoniething  of  tlie  same  feeling  as  the  sight  of  a 
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fs  fiomfy ;  and  the  aspect  of  a  town  raise  many 
of  the  aame  ideas  as  the  appearance  ot*  a  multitude  o£ 
persona-  We  may  bemn,  therefore,  with  an  example  a 
little  more  complicated.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cajje  of 
a  common  Engli.sh  landscape  —  green  m^ulows  with 
grazing  and  ruminating  cattle  —  canals  or  navigable 
rivers — well  fenced,  well  cultivated  fields —neat,  clean, 
scattered  cottage?*,  —  humble  antique  churches,  with 
church-yard  elms,  and  crossing  hedgerows  —  all  seen 
under  bright  skies,  and  in  good  weather: — There  is 
much  beauty,  as  every  one  will  acknowledge,  in  such  a 
scene.  But  in  what  does  the  beauty  consist  ?  Not  cer- 
tainly in  the  mere  mixture  of  colours  and  forms ;  for 
colours  more  pleasing,  and  lines  more  graceful  (accord- 
ing to  any  theory  of  grace  that  ma^  be  preferred),  might 
be  spread  upon  a  board,  or  a  pamter's  pallet,  without 
engaging  the  eye  to  a  second  glance,  or  raising  the  least 
emotion  in  the  mind;  —  but  in  the  picture  of  human 
happiness  that  is  presented  to  our  imaginations  and  affec- 
tions,—  in  the  visible  and  unequivocal  signs  of  comfort, 
and  cheerful  and  peaceful  enjoyment,  —  and  of  that 
secure  and  successliil  iudustiy  that  Insures  its  continu- 
ance,— and  of  the  pietv  by  which  it  is  exalted,  —  and  of 
the  simplicity  by  which  it  is  contrasted  Ax-ith  the  guilt 
and  the  fever  of  a  city  life;  in  the  images  of  health 
and  tetn}XTance  and  plenty  wliich  it  exhibits  to  every 
eye  —  and  in  tlie  glimpses  which  it  affonls  to  warmer 
imaginations,  of  those  j>riTnitive  or  fabulous  times,  when 
man  was  uncf>rm|)tea  by  luxury  and  ambition,  and 
of  those  hinnhk-  retreats  in  which  we  still  delight  to 
imn^nne  that  love  and  philosophy  may  find  an  unpolluted 
asylum.  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  human  feeling 
that  excites  our  sympathy,  and  forms  the  true  object  of 
our  emotions.  It  is  man,  and  man  alone,  that  we  see  in 
the  beauties  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits;  —  or,  if  a 
more  sensitive  and  extended  sjTnpathy  connect  us  with 
the  lower  families  of  animated  nature,  and  mulvc  us  re- 
joice with  the  lambs  that  bleat  on  the  uplands,  or  the 
cattle  that  repose  ui  the  valley,  or  even  with  the  livm<^ 
plants  that  drink  the  bright  sun  and  the  balmy  air  beside 
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em,  it  is  still  the  idea  of  enjoyment  —  of  feelings  thnt 


the 


of 


beii 


that  calls 


sentiei 
our  emotions,  and  is  the  parent  of  all  the  beauty 
with  winch  we  proceed  to  invest  the  inanimate  ci'eation 
around  us. 

Instead  of  this  quiet  and  tame  En<jli9/i  landscape,  let 
us  now  take  a  Welsh  or  a  Highland  scene ;  and  see  whe- 
ther its  beauties  M-ill  admit  of  being  explained  on  the 
same  principle.  Here,  we  .■^hall  have  lofty  mountains, 
and  rocky  and  lonely  recesses, — tufted  woods  hung  over 
prpcipices, — lakes  intei'sected  with  castled  promontories, 
—ample  solittides  of  unploughed  and  untrrKlden  valleys, 

—  uameless  and  gigantic  ruins, — and  mountain  echoes 
repeating  the  scream  of  the  eagle  and  the  roar  of  the 
catoract.  This,  too,  is  beautiful;  —  and,  tn  those  who 
can  interpret  the  language  it  speaks,  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  pro8i>erous  scene  with  which  we  have  contrasted 
it.  Yet,  lonely  as  it  is,  it  is  to  the  recollection  of  man 
iind  thv.  suggestion  of  human  feelings  that  its  beauty 
alj»o  is  owing.  The  mere  forms  and  colours  that  com- 
pose its  visible  appearance,  arc  no  more  capable  of  excit- 
ing nity  emotion  in  the  mind,  than  the  forms  and  colours 
of  a  Turkey  carpet.  It  is  sympathy  with  the  present 
or  the  past,  or  the  imaginary  inhabitants  of  such  a  re- 
pon»  that  alone  gives  it  either  interest  or  beauty;  and 
we  delight  of  those  who  behold  it,  will  always  be  found 
to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  force  of  their  imagin- 
stions,  and  the  warmth  of  their  social  affections.  The 
leading  impressions,  here,  are  those  of  romantic  seclu- 
idon,  and  primeval  simplicity ;  lovers  sequestered  in 
these  blissful  solitudes,  "  from  towns  and  toils  remote," 

—  and  rustic  poets  and  philosophers  communing  with 
uature,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  low  pursuits  and  self- 
ish malignity  of  ordinary  mortals ;  —  then  there  is  the 
sublime  impression  of  th**  Mighty  Power  which  piled  the 
massive  cliffs  upon  each  other,  and  rent  the  mountains 
asunder,  and  scattered  their  giant  fragments  at  their 
base;  —  and  nil  the  images  connected  with  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  magnificence  and  extinguished  hostility, 

—  the  feuds,  and  the  combats,  and  the  triumphs  of  its 
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wild  and  pnmitive  inhabitants,  contrasted  witli  the  still- 
ness and  desolation  of  the  scenes  where  they  lie  interred; 

—  and  the  romantic  ideas  attached  to  their  ancient  tra- 
ditions, and  the  peculiarities  of  the  actual  life  of  their 
descendants,  — their  wild  and  enthusiastic  ]X)etry, — their 
gloomy  superstitions,  —  their  attachment  to  their  chiefs, 

—  the  dangers,  and  the  hardships  and  enjoyments  of  their 
lonely  lumtingsand  fishings,  —  their  pastoral  shielin^aon 
the  mountains  in  summer,  —  and  the  tales  and  the  sports 
that  amuse  the  little  groups  that  are  frozen  into  their  vast 
and  trackless  valleys  in  the  winter.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
traces  of  vast  and  obscure  antiquity  that  are  impressed 
on  the  language  and  the  habits  of  the.  people,  and  on 
the  cliffs,  and  caves,  and  gidfy  torrents  of  the  land; 
and  the  solemn  and  touching  reflection,  perpetually  re- 
curring, of  the  weakness  and  insignificance  of  perishable 
man,  whose  generations  thus  pass  away  into  oblivion, 
with  all  their  toils  and  ambition ;  while  nature  holds  on 
her  imvarying  course,  a?id  pours  out  her  streams,  and 
renews  her  forests,  with  undecaying  activity,  regardless 
of  the  fate  of  her  proud  and  perishable  sovereign. 

W^e  have  said  enough,  we  believe,  to  let  our  readers 
understand  what  we  mean  by  external  objects  being  the 
natural  signs  or  concomitants  of  human  sympathies  or 
emotions.  Yet  we  cannot  refi-aiu  from  adding  one  other 
illustration,  and  asking  on  what  other  principle  we  can 
account  for  the  beauty  of  Spnng  ?  A\  inter  has  shades 
as  deep,  and  colours  as  brilliant ;  and  the  great  forms  of 
nature  are  substantially  the  same  through  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  year.  We  shall  seek  in  vain,  therefore,  in 
the  accidents  of  mere  organic  matter,  for  the  sources  of 
that  "  vernal  delight  ana  joy,"  which  subject  all  finer 
spirits  to  an  annual  intoxication,  and  strike  home  the 
sense  of  beauty  even  to  hearts  that  seem  proof  against 
it  under  nil  other  aspects.  And  it  is  not  among  the 
Dead  but  among  the  Living,  that  this  beauty  onginates. 
It  is  the  renovation  of  life  and  of  joy  to  all  animated 
beings,  that  constitutes  this  great  jubilee  of  nature  ;  — 
the  young  of  animals  bursting  into  existence, — the  simple 
and  universal  pleasures  wliich  are  difl'used  by  the  mere 
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temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  profusion  of  sustenance, 

— the  pairing  of  birds, — the  cheerful  resumption  of  rustic 

Ills,  —  the  great  alleviation  of  all  tho  miseries  of  poverty 

id  sickness, — our  sympiitiiy  with  the  young  life,  and 

the  promise  and  the  hu/urd^s  of  the  vegetable  creation, — 

e  solemn,  yet  cheering,  impre^ssion  of  the  eoustancvof 

ture  to  her  grout  periods  of  renovation, — and  tlie  hopes 

int  dart  spontaneously  forward  into  the  new  circle  of 

ertions  and  enjoyments  that  is  opened  up  by  her  hand 

d  her  example.  Such  are  some  of  the  conceptions  that 

forced  upon   us  by   the  appearances  of  returning 

ring ;  and  that  seem  to  account  for  the  emotions  of  de- 

t  with  which  these  appearances  are  baile<],  by  ever\' 

lincl  endowed  with  any  degree  of  sensibility,  somewhat 

^tter  than  tlie  brightness  of  the  colours,  or  the  agree- 

ableness  of  the  smells  that  are  then  presentetl  to  our 

senses. 

They  are  kindred  conceptions  that  constitute  all  the 
l)eimtv  of  childhood.  The  forms  and  colours  that  are 
peculiar  to  that  age,  are  not  necessarily  or  absolutely 
beautiful  in  themselves;  for,  in  a  gi^own  person,  the 
same  forms  and  colours  would  be  either  ludicrous  or 

Itfsgnsting,  It  is  their  indestructible  connection  with 
m-  engaging  ideJis  of  innocence, — of  careless  gtut^ty, — 
If  unsuspecting  confidence;  —  made  still  more  tender 
and  attractive  by  the  recollection  of  helplessness,  and 
blameless  and  happy  ignoi*ance,  —  of  the  anxious  aifec- 
tion  that  watches  over  all  their  ways, — and  of  the  hopes 
d  fesirs  that  seek  to  pierce  futurity,  for  those  who 
ve  neither  fears  nor  cares  nor  anxieties  for  themselves. 
These  few  illustrations  will  pi'obably  be  sufficient  to 
jrive  our  readers  a  general  conception  of  the  character 
and  the  grounds  of  that  theory  of  beauty  wliich  we 
think  affords  the  only  true  or  consistent  account  of  its 
nature.  They  are  all  examples,  it  will  be  observed,  of 
the  Firjit  and  most  im[K>rtant  connection  which  we 
think  may  be  shown  to  exist  between  external  objects 
and  the  sentiments  or  emotions  of  the  mind ;  or  cases, 
in  which  the  ^-isible  phenomena  are  the  natural  and 
imiversfil  accompanimenls  of  the  emotion,  and  are  con- 
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u'i^Hi'iiily  r.ii|Nil>1c  of  reviving  that  emotion^  in  some  de- 
K*'''*',  ill  tli(^  l)r<;ttMt  of  every  beholder.     If  the  tenor  of 
lUtttit'  illiiHtnitioiiH  hu8  been  such  as  to  make  any  impres- 
kUm  ill  fiivfiiir  of  the  general  theoiy,  we  conceive  that 
it  iiiiiht  Ik*  vrry  ;;reutly  coniirmed  by  the  slightest  con- 
HliliTuliuii  of  the  St'rona  class  of  cases,  or  those  in  which 
IIm*  I'Htitrnul  ol)i(>(;t  is  not  the  natural  and  necessary, 
bill  tiiily  the  occiiHioiml  or  accidental  concomitant  of  the 
I'lMiillnit  which  it  rrcalls.    In  the  former  instances,  some 
i'ititii*|tllim  i»r  bruuty  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
M|»|Mttti'iuiiMt  ill'  liu*  objects ;  and  being  impressed,  in  some 
ili'Hrint,  uiHiii  nil  |K*rHOMa  to  whom  they  are  presented, 
llii'i'ii  U  nvltliMiMy  r*H«n  for  insinuating  that  it  is  an  in- 
i|i>|ii'Mt|i'Hl  uitil  itUniisic  quality  of -their  nature,  and  does 
(till  iirUi*  Ti-tMn  UNSiH'iution  with  anything  else.     In  the 
ihalHUOim,  l»o\vo\ri\  to  which  we  are  now  to  allude,  this 
uTiHtpllou  of  In^nuty  is  not  universal,  but  entirely  de- 
loutlt'ul  \\\\\\\\  \\w  oniH^rt unities  which  each  individual 
»(»«  \u\\\  \\\  »i*M\vmio  uloas  of  emotion  with  the  object  to 
\\\\\A\  U  U  MMoriUnl ;       the  s*une  thing  appearing  beau- 
\\\\\\  to  tho!*o  who  havo  Kvn  oxposo<l  to  the  influence  of 
nuoh  n«'«\viuti\MKttud  iiuUtVoront  to  those  who  have  not. 
Suoh  lh>t»uu^^\  tho»vf\*rr\  rYHilly  afford  an  experimention 
,<t/,f\  n»  \\\  tho  tnuh  of  tho  tlWrj-  in  question;  nor  is 
it  ^N\*\   to  \s\u*\*i\K^  «tw  mor^^  o\>mplete  evidence,  both 
X\\\\\   \\\\^\\'  U   no  suoh  th«\sr  **  aW>lute  or  intrinsic 
\H^<«\U\«  t^^w)  thtit  it  do^vmU  jUtiMJfvthor  on  those  asso- 
oit^ti\m«  NNVtU  whu'h  \\    is  thus  ^hiikI  to  come  and  to 

I  U\^  rt>vuU^i»t;^\  or  s^rHiTHTV'  ix^laiti^Mi*  that  may  thus 
K^  xNjtt^iMixh^s^  Wt\\xx'^«  ^MfctnrAl  *yn>|^thies.  or  emotions, 
,o^xi  oM^M^^l  o\N^<vt*>  nvnx  W  orthiT  #iich  as  occur  to 
w  i^xs^o  ,  Ujwwv^  ^^^'  wvi^K  ^^^  *^'  ^^sJll^1>^\5  TO  ^^ATiioular  indi- 
\^*I>^a1x  .V4W^Ni\<  iW  ivrtivTs  iKvn*  lh*t  *pp3y  to  dif- 
K^ivi^t  ivAi>^w>  -^vr  WKVtN  *>«  ^^>c^v  atv  i}>c  i»i.v3  iiuponant 
A^v^  ^^^\VAT^*W<'^  i  *5'»*^  A'^^M«\»r<  lijo  >*«*  of  ?3>o5«o  jpecu- 
l>Ani-i.^V»N  ^W)^ ''aa*/-**^  i-A*avts  jt:v*5Tsi^.'tpiisbrt3.  Take, 
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^VlVica,  in  Asia,  and 


Kurope  ;  —  in  Tar- 
Ittry  and  in  Greece ;  in   Lapland,  Patagonia,  and  Cir- 
cas^-ia.    It*  there  was  anything  absolutely  or  intrinsically 
beautiful,  in  any  of  the  forms  thus  disting-uished,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  men  should  diifer  so  outrageously  in 
their  conceptions  of  it :  if  beauty  were  a  real  and   in- 
dcjK-ndent  qnality,  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  and  clearly  felt  by  one  set  of  persons,  where 
another  set,  altogether  as  sensitive,  could  see  nothing 
but  its  opposite  ;  and  if  it  were  actually  and  insej)arably 
attached  to  certuiti  forms,   colours,   or  proportions,  it 
mii.*t  apjM'ur  utterly  inexplicable  that  it  slio»ild  be  felt 
and  |K'rceived  in  tne  most  opposite  fomis  and  propor- 
tion, in  objects  of  the  same  description.     On  the  otiier 
band,   if  all   beauty  consist  in  reminding  us  of  certain 
natural  sympathies  and  objects  oi'  emotion,  with  which 
ilipy  have  been  habitually  connected,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  the  most  different  forms  sliould  be  felt  to  be 
equally  beantiftd.     If  female  beauty,  for  instance,  con- 
sist in  the  visible  signs  and  expressions  of  youth  and 
iicfllrh,  and  of  gentleness,  vivacity,  and  kindness ;  then 
it  will  necessarily  hapiK.'n,  that  the  forms,  and   colours 
and  proportiotis  which  nature  may  have  connected  with 
those  qualities,  in  the  different  climates  or  regions  of 
the  world,  will  all  appear  equally  beautiful  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  recognise  them  as  the  signs  of 
such  qualities;  while  they  will  be  respectively  indifferent 
Ut  those  who  have  not  learned  to  interpret  them  in  this 
sense,  and  displeasing  to  those  whom  experience  has  led 
to  consider  them  as  the  signs  of  opposite  qualities. 

The  case  is  the  same,  though  perhaps  to  a  smaller  de- 
jrree,  as  to  the  jwculiarity  of  national  taste  in  other  par- 
ticulars. The  style  of  dress  and  architecture  in  every 
nation,  if  not  adopted  from  mere  want  of  skill,  or  penury 
of  nmterials,  always  appears  beautiful  to  the  natives, 
and  somewhat  monstrous  and  absurd  to  foreigners ;  — 
aiid  the  general  character  and  as|>ect  of  their  landscape, 
in  like  manner,  if  not  associated  with  substantial  evils 
and  inconveniences,  always  appears  more  beautiful  and 
enchanting  than  the  scenery  of  any  other  region.  The  fact 
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is  still  more  striking,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  music ; 
in  the  effects  of  those  national  airs,  with  which  even 
the  most  uncultivated  imanrinations  have  coruiected  so 
many  interesting  recollections ;  and  in  the  delight  with 
which  all  persons  of  sensibility  catch  the  strains  of  their 
native  mcltHlies  in  strange  or  in  distant  lands.  It  is 
owing  chiefly  to  the  same  sort  of  arliitrary  and  national 
association,  that  white  is  thought  a  gay  colour  in 
EuiY)|>e,  where  it  is  used  at  weddings,  —  and  a  dismal 
colour  in  China,  where  it  is  used  for  mourning  ;  —  that 
we  tliink  yew-trees  gloomy,  because  they  are  plantctl  in 
churchyards,  —  and  lai-ge  masses  of  powdered  horsehair 
maiestic,  because  Ave  see  them  on  the  luiads  of  judges 
Him  bishops. 

Next  to  those  curious  instances  of  arbitrary  or  limit 
associations  that  are  exemplitied  in  tlie  diversities  of  na- 
tional taste,  are  those  tliat  are  produced  by  the  diflcr- 
ences  of  instruction  or  e<lueation.  If  external  objects 
were  sublime  and  beautiful  in  themselves,  it  is  plain, 
that  tliey  wouhl  ap|K*ar  equally  so  to  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  to  those  to  whom  it 
was  unknoAvn.  Yet  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  calculate 
(he  degive  towliich  our  notions  of  beauty  ami  sublimity 
an*  now  influenced,  over  all  Euroj>e,  by  the  study  of 
classical  literature ;  or  the  number  of  impi^essions  of  this 
st>r1  which  the  well-educated  consequentlv  receive,  from 
objects  that  are  utterly  indifferent  to  unmstructed  jM?r- 
sons  of  the  same  natural  sensibility.  We  gladly  avail 
ourselves,  u]Mtn  tliis  subject,  of  the  beautiful  ejcpressions 
of  Mr.  Alison. 

'*  Tlie  tlelight  which  most  men  of  education  receive 
tWnn  the  consideration  of  anti<juity,  and  the  teuitv  that 
thev  discover  in  every  object  which  is  connecte<l  with 
uncient  times,  is«  in  a  great  measun.%  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  cause.  The  antiquarian,  in  his  cabinet,  sur- 
riMindetl  by  the  relics  of  fonner  agv^  seems  to  himself 
lo  Ih'  rv*n)ove»l  to  |H*riotis  lh»t  are  long  since  past,  and 
indulgv\s  in  the  iumgination  of  living  in  a  world,  which, 
by  a  very  natural  kind  of  prejudice,  m*c  are  always  wil- 
ling to  Wieve  was  lH>th  wiser  and  better  than  the  pre- 
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it.     All  that  is  venerable  or  laudable  in  the  hifttory 

these  tirae^,  present  themselves  to  his  memory.     The 

gallantry,  the  heroism,  the  patriotism  of  antiquitVi  rise 

g«in  liefore  his  view,  softened  hy  the  obscnrity  in  which 

ley  are  involved,  and  rendered  more  seducing  to  the 

'  lation    by  that   obscurity   itself,    which,  while  it 

j[left  a  sentiment  of  regret  amid  his  pursuits,  serves 

lit  the  same  time  to  stimulate  his  fancy  to  fill  up,  by  its 

'own  creation,  those  lon^  intervals  of  time  of  which  hia- 

^lopy  bus  preserved  no  record. 

"  And   what  is  it  that   constitutes  that  emotion  of 

^wiblime  del i^jht^  which  ever)'  man  of  common  sensibility 

fetU  upon  tl»o  iii'st  prospect  of  Rome?     It  is  not  the 

scene  of  destruction  which  is  before  him.     It  is  not  the 

Tiber,  dhninished  in  liis  imagination  to  a  paltr)*  stream, 

flowing  amid  the  ruins  of  that  magnificence  which  it 

once  adorned.     It  is  not  the  triumph  of  superstition 

over  the  wreck  of  hunian  gi-eatness,  and  its  monuments 

erected  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  first  honours  of 

ittuuanity  have  been  gained.     It  is  ancient  Rome  whicli 

fills  his  imagination.     It  is  the  country  of  Ctesar,  and 

Cicero,  and  Virgil,  which  is  before  him.     It  is  the  Mi.**- 

iresR  of  the  world  which  he  sees,  and  who  seems  to  him 

lo  rise  again  from  her  tomb,  to  give  laws  to  the  universe. 

All  tliat  the  labours  of  his  youth,  or  the  studies  of  his 

maturer  age  have  acquired,  with  regard  to  the  history 

of  this  great  people,  open  at  once  before  his  imagination, 

and  present  him  with  a  field  of  high  and  solemn  imagery, 

which  can  never  be  exhausted.     Take  from  him  these 

associations, —  conceal  from  him  that  it  is  Home  that  ho 

see-H,  jind  how  different  would  be  his  emotion  !" 

The  influences  of  the  same  sttidies  may  be  traced,  in- 
deed, through  almost  all  our  impressions  of  beauty, — 
and  especially  in  the  feelings  which  we  receive  from  the 
coiilcmplation  of  rural  scenery  ;  where  the  images  and 
recollections  which  have  been  associated  with  such  ob- 
jects, in  the  enchanting  strains  of  the  poets,  are  perpc- 
liuilly  i\M^alled  by  their  appearance,  and  give  an  interest 
and  a  beauty  to  the  pros[iect,  of  which  the  uninstructcd 
cannot  have  the  slightest  j^erception.     Upon  this  sub- 
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ject,  also,  Mr.  Alison  has  expressed  himself  with  hU 
usual  warmth  and  degance.  After  observing,  that»  in 
childhootl,  the  l^autiea  of  nature  have  scarcely  any  ex- 
istence for  those  who  have  as  yet  but  little  general  syni- 
pathv  with  mankind,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  they  areA 
usually  first  recommended  to  notice  by  the  |XK?ts,  to 
whom  we  are  introduced  in  the  course  of  education  ; 
■  and  who,  in  a  manner,  create  them  for  us,  by  the  asso- 
ciations  which  they  enable  us  to  form  with  tfieir  visibl 
appeanince. 

"  How  different,  from  this  period,  become  the  senti- 
ments with  which  the  sccncr}^  of  nature  is  contemplated, 
by  those  who  have   any  imagination !     The   beautiful 
B        forms  of  ancient  mythology,  with  which  the  fancy  of 
"        poets  peopletl  everj'  clement,  are  now  ready  to  appear  to 
their  minds,  uj>on  the  prospect  of  every  scene.     The  de- 
scriptions of  ancient  authors,  so  long  admired,  and  so 
deser\-ing  of  admiration,  ot^cur  to  thorn  at  ever}'  moment, 
and  with  them,  all  those  enthusiastic  ideas  of  ancient 
genius  and  glory,  which  the  study  of  so  many  years  of^ 
youtli  so  TiaturaUy  leads  them  to  form.     Or,  if  the  study  ■ 
of  modern  poetry  has  succeedt?d  to  that  of  the  ancient, 
a  thousand  otiier  beautiful   associations  are   acquired, 
wliich,  inwteud  of  destroying,  ser\'e  eu.sily  to  unite  with 
the  former,  and  to  afford  a  new  source  of  delight.     The 
awful   forms  of  Gothic  superstition,   the  wild  and   ro- 
miintlc   iniiigery,  Avhich  the  turbulence  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  Crusades,  and  the  institution  of  chivalry  have 
spread  over  every  country  of  Europe,  arise  to  tlie  inia 
gination    in  every  scene ;   accompanied  with  all  those 
])lea«ing   recollections  of  prowess,  and  adventure,   and! 
couptcdiiH  mnuners,  wliich  distinguished  those  memor- 
ulile  liiin'H.     With  sufh  images  in  their  minds,  it  is  not 
conunuii  niiture  that  appears  to  surround  them.     It  isfl 
nature  embellished  and  made  sacred  by  the  memory  of 
Tlieocritus  and   Virgil,   and   Milton  and   Tasso ;    their 
gt'uius  SL*ems  .still  to  linger  among  the  scenes  which  in- 
Npired  it,  and  to  irradiate  every  object  where  it  dwells; 
und  the  crwition  of  their  fancy  sccin  the  fit  inhabitants 
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of  that  nature,  which  tlieir  descriptions  have  clotlied 
witli  beauty." 

It  is  needless,  for  the  purpose  of  mere  illustration,  to 
pursue  this  subject  of  arbitrary  or  accidental  association 
throuffh  all  tlie  di>'isions  of  which  it  is  susce])tible ;  and, 
indeed,  the  task  would  be  endless ;  since  there  is  scarcely 
any  class  in  society  which  may  not  be  shown  to  have 
peculiar  associations  of  interest  and  emotion  vnth  objects 
which  are  not  so  connected  in  the  minds  of  any  other 
class.  The  young  and  the  old  —  the  rich  and  the  poor 
— the  artist  and  tlie  man  of  science  —  the  inhabitant  of 
the  city  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  country — the  man  of 
business  and  the  man  of  pleasure — ilm  domestic  and  the 
dissipated,  — nay,  even  the  followers  of  almost  eveiy  dif- 
ferent study  or  profession,  have  perceptions  of  beauty, 
because  they  have  associations  ^\ith  external  objects, 
which  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  have  no  existence 
for  any  otlter  |>ersons.  Hut,  tliough  the  detail  of  such 
instances  could  not  fail  to  show,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
convincing  manner,  how  directly  the  notion  of  beauty  is 
deri\'ed  from  some  more  radical  and  familiar  emotion, 
and  how  many  and  various  are  the  channels  by  which 
such  emotions  are  transmitted,  cnoughj  perhaps,  has 
been  already  said,  to  put  our  readers  la  possession  of 
the  principles  and  general  bearings  of  an  argument 
which  we  must  not  think  of  exhausting. 

Before  entirely  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
however,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  ^niliar  but 
very  striking  and  decisive  instance  of  our  varying  and 
coiitradictory  judgments,  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  suc- 
« cessive  fashions  of  dress  that  have  existed  within  our 
own  remembrance.  All  persons  who  still  continue  to 
find  amusement  in  society,  and  are  not  old  enough  to 
enjoy  only  the  recollections  of  their  youth,  think  the 
prevailing  fashions  becoming  and  graceful,  and  the 
fashions  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old  intolernbly 
ugly  and  ridiculous.  The  younger  they  are,  and  the 
more  they  mix  in  society,  tliis  impression  is  the  stronger; 
and  the  fact  is  worth  noticing ;  because  there  is  really  no 
one  thing  as  to  which  persons  judging  merely  from  their 
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feelings,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be  misled 
systems  or  theories,  are  so  very  positive  and  deciaeti,  as 
that  established  fashions  arc  bcautifid  in  themselvc*^ ; 
and  that  exploded  fashions  are  intnnsically  and  beyond 
all  question  preposterous  and  ugly.  We  have  never  yet 
met  a  young  lady  or  gentleman,  who  s|>oke  from  their 
Iiearls  and  without  reserve,  who  had  the  least  doubt  on 
the  subject ;  or  could  conceive  how  any  person  could  be 
so  stupid  as  not  to  see  the  intrinsic  elegance  of  the 
rei^rning  mode,  or  not  to  be  struck  with  the  ludicrous 
awk^vnrdness  of  the  habits  in  whicli  tijclr  mothers  were 
disguised.  Yet  there  c^n  be  no  doubt,  that  if  these 
ingenuous  critics  had  been  bom,  with  the  same  natural 
sensibility  to  beauty,  but  twenty  years  earlier,  they 
would  have  joined  in  admiring  what  they  now  laugh  at; 
as  certainly  as  those  who  succeed  them  twenty  years 
hereafter  will  hiunfh  at  th^m.  It  is  plain,  then,  and  we 
think  scarcely  disputed,  out  of  tlie  circles  to  whicli  we 
have  alluded,  that  there  is,  in  the  general  case,  no  in- 
trinsic beauty  or  deformity  in  any  of  those  fashioni; ;  and 
that  the  forms,  and  colours,  and  materiids,  that  are,  we^ 
may  say,  universally  and  veiy  strongly  felt  to  be  beainH 
tifnl  wfiile  they  are  in  fashion,  arc  sure  to  lose  all  their 
beauty  as  soon  as  the  fashion  has  passed  away.  Xow 
the  Ibnns,  and  colours,  and  combinations  remain  es- 
at'tly  lus  they  were;  and,  therefore,  it  seems  indisput- 
able, thnt  the  source  of  tlieir  successive  iK-auty  and 
u^lincHA  nuist  be  sought  in  something  extrinsic,  and 
can  only  be  found  in  the  associations  which  once  ex- 
idfed  iirid  ultimately  degraded  them  in  our  estimation. 
While  they  were  in  fashion,  they  were  the  fonns  an^ 
i'ol(»ur»  which  distinguished  the  rich  and  the  noble,— ? 
On'  (Mninriit,  the  envied,  the  observed  in  society.  They 
\v<'r*'  tli4'  fornw  and  the  colours  in  which  all  that  was 
JHuMililul,  rind  iidmiivd,  and  exalted,  were  habitually 
(irriived.  'I'liev  were  associnted,  therefore,  with  ideas 
ol'  iipuli'noe,  nnd  elegimce,  nnd  gaiety,  and  all  that  is 
cnpllVMlIn^  and  bcwitclung,  in  manners,  fortune,  and 
ttlluatitin,  —  nnd  <lerived  the  whole  of  their  beauty  from 
Ihoia*   iiuMdcintionM.     By   and   by,  however,  they  wc 
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rted  by  the  beautiful,  the  rich,  and  the  elegant,  and 
^'ended  to  the  vulgar  and  dependent,  or  were  only 
m  in  combination  with  the  luitiquated  airs  of  faded 
uties   or  obsolete   beaux.     They  thus   came    to  be 
ijociated  with  ideas  of  vulgarity  and  derision,  and  mth 
tk'  images  of  old  and  decayed  persons,  whom  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  their  juniors  to  believe  ever   to  have  been 
g  or  attractive ; — and  the  associations  bein^  thus 
lersed,  in  which  all  their  beauty  consisted,  the  beauty 
:lf  naturally  disappeared. 

The  opemtion  of  the  same  causes  is  distinctly  visible 
b  all  the  other  apparent  irregularities  of  our  judipnents 
as  to  this  description  of  beauty.  Old  [x;ople  liave  in 
neral  but  little  toleration  for  the  obsolete  fasliious  of 
eir  later  or  middle  yejxrs;  but  will  generally  stickle 
irthe  intrinsic  elegance  of  those  which  were  prevalent 
the  bright  days  of  their  early  youth,  —  as  being  still 
iatcd  in  their  recoUeetious,  witli  tiie  beauty  with 
^  hich  they  were  first  enchanted,  and  the  gay  spirits 
▼ilh  which  they  were  then  inspired.  In  the  same  way, 
wliile  we  laugh  at  the  lashions  of  which  fine  ladies  and 
eentleraen  were  proud  in  the  days  of  our  childhood, 
wcause  they  ai-e  now  associated  only  Avith  inuiges  of 
deorepitude  and  decay,  we  look  with  some  feelings  of 
veneration  on  the  habits  of  more  remote  generations, 
the  individuals  of  which  are  only  known  to  us  as  his- 
torical persons;  and  with  unmingled  respect  and  ad- 
miration on  those  still  more  ancient  habihments  which 
nind  us  either  of  tlie  heroism  of  the  R'udal  chivaliy, 
the  virtue  and  nobleness  of  classiciil  antiquity.  The 
n  mail  of  the  Gothic  knight,  or  the  clumsy  sliield  and 
ked  arms  of  the  Roman  warrior,  strike  us  as  majestic 
d  graceftil,  merely  because  they  are  associated  %vith 
thing  but  tales  of  romantic  daring  or  patriotic  prowess, 
while  the  fuU-bottoracd  periwigs  that  were  added  to 
e  s«:»ldier*8  equipment  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
William, — and  no  doubt  had  a  noble  effect  in  the 
s  of  that  generation, — now  appear  to  us  equal!}'  ri- 
uImis  and  unbecoming ;  merely  because  such  uppend- 
are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  but  upon  the  heads  of 
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sober  and  sedentary  lawyers,  or  in  the  pictures  of  an- 
tiquated esquires. 

We  cunnnot  afll>rd,  however,  to  euUirge  any  fiirther^ 
upon  these  considerations,  and  are  iuelined  iii(l«H^d  toJ 
think,  that  what  lias  been  already  saiil  on  the  subject  of 
associations,  whieh,  thougli  not  luiiversal,  are  common 
to  whole  classes  of  persons,  will  make  it  luiueeessary  to 
enlarge  on  those  that  arc  peculiar  to  each  indi\'idual. 
It  is  almost  enough,  indeed,  to  transcribe  the  follow- 
ing short  passage  from  Mr.  Alison, 

**  Tliore  is  no  man,  who  has  not  some  interesting 
associations  with  particular  scenes,  or  airs,  or  books;  and 
who  does  not  feel  their  beauty  or  sublimity  enhanced  to 
hitn  by  such  connections.  The  view  of  the  house  where 
one  was  born,  oi'  the  school  where  one  was  educated, 
and  where  the  gay  years  of  infancy  were  passed,  is  in- 
diiferent  to  no  man.  There  are  songs  also,  which  we 
have  heard  in  our  infancy,  which,  Avhen  brought  to  our 
remembrance  in  after  years,  raise  emotions  for  which 
we  cannot  well  account ;  and  which,  though  perhaps 
very  inditferent  in  themselves,  still  continue  from  this 
association,  and  from  the  variety  of  conceptions  which 
they  kindle  in  our  minds,  to  be  our  favoiu'ites  through 
life.  The  scenes  which  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
residence  of  any  person,  whose  niemoiy  we  admire, 
produce  a  similar  effect.  Movemur  etiim^  nesclo  quo 
pacto^  locis  ipsis,  in  quibus  eontm^  quos  diliginius^  aut 
adminnmir  adsunt  refttit/ia.  The  scenes  tliemselves  may 
be  little  beautiful;  but  the  deliglit  witli  which  we  re- 
collect the  traces  of  their  lives,  blends  itself  insensibly 
■with  the  emotions  which  the  scenery  excites;  and  the 
admiration  which  these  iX'Collections  afford,  seems  to 
give  a  kind  of  sanctity  to  the  place  where  they  dwelt, 
and  converts  ever)'  thing  into  beauty  which  appears  to 
have  been  connected  with  them." 

There  are  similar  impressions, — as  to  the  sort  of 
scenery  to  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed, — as  to 
the  style  of  personal  beauty  by  which  we  wei*e  first  en- 
chanted,— and  even  as  to  the  dialect,  or  the  form  of  ver- 
si&cation  which  we  first  bcgim  to  admire,  that  bestow  a 
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aecrrt  and  adventitious  chiinn  upon  all  these  objects, 
Mitl  enable  us  to  discover  in  thorn  a  Iwauty  which  is  in- 
risible,  beciiusc  it  is  non-cxistcnt  to  every  other  eye. 

In  ail  the  cases  we  have  hitherto  considered,  the  ex- 
lernid  object  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  its  beauty  by 
being  actually  connected  vrith  the  causes  of  our  natural 
emotions,  either  as  a  constant  sign  of  their  existence,  or 
wbeiog  casually  present  on  the  ordinar)- occasions  of  their 
exutemeiit.  There  is  a  relation,  however,  of  another 
kind,  to  which  idso  it  is  necessary  to  attend,  both  to 
ehiddate  the  general  grounds  of  the  theory,  and  to  ex- 
plain several  appearances  that  miglit  otherwise  expose  it 
to  objections.  This  is  the  relation  which  external  ob- 
jects may  bear  to  our  internal  feelings,  and  the  j)ower 
tiey  mav  consequently  acquire  of  suggesting  them,  in 
consequence  of  a  sort  of  resemblance  or  analogy  which 
the)*  seem  to  have  to  their  natural  and  appropriate  ob- 
jVts.  The  language  of  Poetry  is  founded,  in  a  great 
decree,  upon  this  analogy ;  and  all  lanyuatfe^  indeed,  is 
full  of  it;  and  attests,  by  its  structure,  lioth  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  spontaneously  pursued,  and  the  eftects 
iLat  are  protlucerl  by  its  suggestion.  We  take  a  familiar 
instance  from  the  elegant  writer  to  whom  we  have 
aJreadv  referred. 

"  \Vhat,  for  instance,  is  the  laiding  impression  we  re- 
t'dve  from  the  scenery  of  spring?  The  soft  and  gentle 
green  M-ith  which  the  eitrth  is  spread,  the  feeble  texture 
of  the  plants  and  flowers,  and  the  remains  of  winter  yet 
lingering  among  the  woods  and  iiilh,  —  all  conspire  to 
infuse  into  our  minds  somewhat  of  that  fearful  tender- 
ness with  which  infancy  is  usually  beheld.  With  such 
Bentinient,  how  innumerable  are  the  ideas  which  prc- 
l  themselves  to  our  imagination  !  ideas,  it  is  u[)parent, 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  scene  before  our  eyes,  or  to 
tie  possible  desolation  which  may  yet  await  it^  infant 
beauty,  but  which  almost  involuntarily  extend  them- 
»lves  to  (uialogies  xtith  the  life  of  man  !  and  bring  before 
0*1  all  those  images  of  hope  or  fear,  which,  according  to 
•nir  pt^culiar  situiitions,  have  the  dominion  of  our  hearts ! 
The  beauty  of  autumn  is  accompanied  with  a  slimlwr 
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expTcise  of  thought :  the  leaves  l>cgin  then  to  drop  from 
the  trees ;  the  iiowers  and  shrubs,  with  which  the  fields 
were  adorned  in  the  summer  months,  decay  ;  the  woods 
and  groves  are  silent ;  the  sun  himself  seems  gradually 
to  withdraw  his  light,  or  to  become  enfeebled  in  his 
power.  Who  is  there,  who,  at  this  season,  does  not  feel 
Ins  mind  impressed  wtli  a  sentiment  of  melancholy?  or 
who  is  able  to  resist  that  cun-ent  of  thought,  which, 
from  such  appearances  of  decay,  so  naturally  leads  him 
to  the  solenni  irniigi  nation  of  that  inevitable  fate,  which 
is  to  bring  on  (tlile  the  decay  of  life,  of  emjnre^  and 
of  nature  itself?" 

A  thouj^and  sucli  analogies,  indeed,  are  suggested 
us  by  the  most  funiiliar  asjx^cts  of  nature.  The  morning 
and  the  evening  present  the  same  ready  picture  of  youth 
and  of  closing  life,  as  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the 
vear.  The  withering  of  iiowers  images  out  to  us  the 
languor  of  beauty,  or  the  sickness  of  childliood.  The 
loud  roar  of  troubled  waters  seems  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  voice  of  lamentation  or  violence ;  and  the 
softer  murmur  of  brigliter  streams,  to  be  expressive  of 
cheerfulness  and  innocence.  The  purity  and  transpa- 
rency of  water  or  of  air,  indeed,  is  universally  itself  felt 
to  Ix^  expressive  of  mental  purity  and  gaiety ;  and  their 
darkness  or  turbulence,  of  mental  gloom  and  dejection. 
The  genial  warmth  of  autumn  suggests  to  us  the  feelingof 
miki  benevolence ; — the  sunny  gleams  and  fitful  showera 
of  cjirly  spring,  remind  us  of  the  way^vardness  of  in- 
fancy ; — flowers  waving  on  their  slender  stems,  impress 
us  with  the  notion  of  flexibilit)'  and  lightness  of  tamper. 
All  fine  and  delicate  forms  aiv  typicid  of  delicacy  and 
gentleness  of  character;  and  nlmostall  fonns,  bounded  by 
waving  or  flowing  lines,  suggest  ideas  of  easy  movement, 
Bociiil  pliability,  and  elegance.  Rapid  and  impetuous 
motion  seems  to  be  emblematical  of  violence  and  pa.ssion ; 

—  slow  and  steady  motion,  of  deliberation,  dignity,  and 
resttlution;  —  fluttering  motion,  of  inconstancy  or  terror; 

—  and  waving  motion,  according  as  it  is  slow  or  swift, 
of  sadness  or  ])layfulncss.  A  lofty  tower,  or  a  massive 
building,  gives  us  at  once  the  idea  of  firmness  and  elevar 
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tion  of  character ; — a  rock  batt<?red  by  the  waves,  of 
fortitude  in  adversity.  Stillness  and  cahnness,  in  the 
water  or  the  air.  seem  to  shadow  out  tenderness,  indo- 
Jence,  and  phieidity  ;  —  moonlight  we  call  pensive  and 

■  ntle; — and  the  unclouded  sun  gives  ua  an  impression 
(rfexuhinj?  vit^our,  and  domineering  ambition  and  glory. 

h  is  not  difficult,  with  the  assistance  which  language 

uiFords  us,  to  trace  tlie  origin  of  all  tliese,  and  a  thousand 

othfr  assix^iations.      In  many  instances,  the    qualities 

which  thus  suggest  mental  emotions,  do  actually  resemble 

their  constant  ooncomitants  in  human  nature  ;  as  is  ob- 

virju.sly  the  case  with  the  forms  and  motions  which  are 

sablime  and  beautiftd:  and,  in  some  their  effects  and 

relations  bear  so  obvious  an  analogy  to  those  of  human 

conduct  or  feeling,  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of 

tlie  most  careless  Ix-holder.     But,  whatever  may  have 

been  their  original,  the  very  structure  of  language  attests 

the  vast  extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried,  and  the 

nature  of  the  suggestions  to  whicli  tliey  ai*e  indebted  for 

their  interest  or  bejiuty.     Since  we  all  si>eak  familiarly  of 

the  sparkling  of  ■wit — and  the  darkness  of  melancholy — 

call  it  l>e  any  way  difficult  to  conceive  that  bright  light 

nay  be  agreeable,  because  it  reminds  us  of  gaiety,  —  and 

damiess  oppressive,  because  it  is  felt  to  be  euiblematicid 

uf  jiorrow  i     It  is  ver\^  remarkable,  indeed,  that  while 

almost  all  the  words  by  which  t!»e  atl'ections  of  the  mind 

expressed,  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  originally 

tne  qualities  of  matter,  the  epithets  by  which  we 

i*am  aftenvMi'ds  todistingnish  such  material  objects  as  are 

ftlt  to  be  sublime  or  beautiful,  are  all  of  them  cjtithets  that 

had  been  previously  appropriated  to  express  some  quality 

ur  emotion  of  mind.     Tolours  are  thus  familiarly  said  to 

Iw  gay  or  grave —  motions  to  be  lively,  or  deliberate,  or 

capricious  — fonns  to  be  delicate  or  modest — sounds  to 

■  red  or  mournful  —  prospects  to  be  cheerful  or 
,M  ,|y  —  rocks  to  be  bold — waters  to  be  tranquil 
— and  a  thousand  other  phrases  of  the  same  import ;  all 

''      ii^^r,  most  unc<|uivocally,  the  sources  from  which 

est  in  mutter  is  derived,  and  proving,  that  it  is 

aeeessary,  in  all  c^ses,  to  confer  mind  and  feelin}];  upon 
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it,  before  it  can  be  conceived  as  either  sublime  or  beauti- 
ful. The  great  charm,  indeed,  aud  the  great  secret  of 
poetical  diction,  consists  in  thus  lending  life  and  emotion 
to  all  the  objects  it  embraces  ;  and  the  enchanting  beauty 
which  we  sometimes  recognise  in  descriptions  of  very 
ordinary  phenomena,  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the 
force  of  imagination,  by  which  the  poet  has  connected 
with  human  emotions,  a  variety  of  objects,  to  which  com- 
mon minds  could  not  discover  such  a  relation.  What  the 
poet  does  for  his  readers,  however,  by  his  original  simOes 
and  metaphors,  in  those  higher  cases,  even  the  dullest  of 
those  readern  do,  in  some  degree,  every  day,  for  them- 
selves;  and  the  beauty  which  is  perceived,  when  natural 
objects  are  unexpectedly  vivified  by  the  glowing  fancy 
of  the  former,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  that  is  felt 
when  the  closeness  of  the  analogy  enables  them  to  force 
human  feelings  upon  the  recollection  of  all  mankind. 
As  the  i>oet  sees  more  of  beauty  in  nature  than  ordinary 
mortals,  just  because  he  perceives  more  of  these  analo- 
gies and  relations  to  social  emotion,  in  which  all  beauty 
consists  ;  so  other  men  see  more  or  less  of  this  beauty, 
exactly  as  they  happen  to  possess  that  fancy,  or  those 
habits,  which  enable  them  readily  to  trace  out  these 
relations. 

From  all  these  sources  of  evidence,  then,  we  thii»k  it 
is  pretty  well  made  out,  that  the  beauty  or  sublimitv  of 
external  objects  is  nothing  but  the  reflection  of  emotions 
excited  by  the  feelings  or  condition  of  sentient  beings ; 
and  is  produced  altogether  by  certain  little  portions,  as 
it  were,  of  love,  joy,  pity,  veneration,  or  terror,  that  ad- 
here to  the  objects  that  were  present  on  the  occasions  of 

such  emotions Nor,  after  what  we  have  already  said, 

does  it  seem  necessary  to  reply  to  more  than  one  of  the  ob- 
jections to  which  we  are  aware  that  this  theory  is  liable. 
— If  beauty  be  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  love, 
pity,  or  veneration,  how  comes  it,  it  may  be  asked,  to  be 
distinguished  from  tliose  sentiments?  They  are  never 
confounded  witli  each  other,  either  in  our  feelings  or 
our  language:  —  Why,  then,  should  they  all  be  con- 
foutuled  under  the  common  name  of  beauty?  and  why 
should  beauty,  in  all  cases,  aflPect  us  in  a  way  so  dift^erent 
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from  the  love  or  compassiou  of  which  it  is  said  to  be 
merely  the  reflection  ? 

Now,  to  these  questions,  wc  are  somewhat  tem|)te<l  to 
unswcr,  after  the  manner  of  our  country,  by  asking,  in 
our  turn,  whether  it  be  really  true,  that  beauty  always 
''*   fs  US  in  one  and  the  same  manner,  and  always  In  a 
:vnt  manner  from  the  simple  mid  elementary  aflec- 
tions  which  it  is  its  office  to  recal  to  us  ?   In  very  many 
cases,  it  np{>ears  to  us,  tliat  the  sensatioiis  which  we  re- 
ceive from  objects  that  are  felt  to  be  beautiful,  and  that 
ia  the  highest  degree,  do  not  differ  at  all  from  the  direct 
movements  of  tenderness  or  pity  towards  sentient  beings. 
If  the  epitliet  of  beauty  be  correctly  ( as  it  is  universally  ) 
applied  to  many  of  the  most  admired  and  enchanting 
piiiwages  in  i>oetry,  which  consist  entirely  in  the  expres- 
sion of  affwrting    sentiments,    the    question  would    be 
s]M.rrlily  decided  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  at  all  events,  too  re- 
markable to  be  omitted,  that  some  of  the  most  powerful 
and  delightful  emotions  that  are  uniformly  classed  under 
tbis  name,  arise  altogether  from  the  direct  influence  of 
such  pathetic  emotions,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
material  imagery.     We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  dwell 
upi^n  an  argiunent,  which  certainly  is  not  applicable  to 
uLI  [jarts  of  tlie  question  ;  and,  admitting  that,  on  many 
occasions,  the  feelings  which  we  experience  from  beauty, 
isildy  different  from  the  primary  emotions  in  which 
ink  they  originate,  we  shall  endeavour  in  a  very 
lew  words,  to  give   an    explanation  of  this  difference, 
which  seems  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theory 
"we  have  \indertakcn  to  illustrate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  make  some  difference  on 
the  primary  affections  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that, 
in  the  cases  alluded  to,  they  are  reJhxU'd  from  n^aterial 
objects,  and  not  directly  excited  by  their  natund  causes. 
The  light  of  the  moon  has  a  very  dif!*erent  complexion 
from  that  of  the  sun  ;  —  though  it  is  in  substance  the 
giUi's  light  :  and  glimpses  of  interesting,  or  even  of 
familiar   objects,    caught    unexpectedly  fi'om  a  mirror 

trlacetl  at  a  distance  from  these  objects,  will  affect  us, 
ike  sudden    allusions  in  poetry,  very  differently  from 
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the  natural  percoption  of  those  objects  in  their  ordinary 
rehitions.  In  the  next  place,  the  emotion,  when  sug- 
gested in  the  shape  of  beauty,  conien  ujK)n  us,  fur  the 
most  part,  disencumbered  of  all  those  accompaniments 
whicli  frequently  give  it  a  peculiar  and  lesa  satisfactory 
character,  when  it  arises  from  direct  intercourse  with 
its  living  objects.  The  compassion,  for  example,  that  is 
suggested  by  beauty  of  a  gentle  and  winning  descrip- 
tion, is  not  attended  with  any  of  that  disgust  and  uu- 
caainoss  which  frequently  accompany  the  spectacle  of 
real  distress ;  nor  with  that  Linportumite  suggestion  of 
the  duty  of  relieving  it,  from  wliich  it  is  almost  in- 
separable. Nor  does  the  temporary  delight  which  wc 
receive  from  beauty  of  a  gay  and  animating  character, 
Cidl  upon  us  for  any  such  cxpfiiiliture  of  spirits,  or 
active  demonstrutiuns  of  s}Tnpathy,  as  are  sometimes 
demanded  by  the  turbulence  of  real  joy.  In  the  third 
place,  the  emotion  of  beauty,  being  partly  foun^led  upon 
illusion,  is  far  more  transitoiy  in  its  own  nature,  and  is 
both  more  apt  to  lluetuate  and  vary  in  its  character, 
and  more  capable  of  Ix^ing  dismissed  at  pleasure,  than 
any  of  the  primary  affections,  whose  shadow  and  repre- 
sentative it  is.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  perception  of 
l>eauty  implies  a  certain  exercise  of  the  iniugination  that 
is  not  required  in  the  case  of  diiTct  emotion,  and  is 
sufficient,  of  itself,  both  to  give  a  new  character  to 
every  emotion  that  is  suggested  by  the  intervention  of 
such  an  exercise,  and  to  account  for  our  classing  all  the 
various  emotions  that  are  so  suggested  under  the  same 
denomination  of  beauty.  AVhen  we  are  injured,  we  feel 
indignation,  —  when  we  are  wounded,  we  feel  pain,  — 
when  we  see  suiFcring,  we  feel  compassion,  —  and  when 
we  witness  any  splendid  act  of  heroism  or  generosity, 
we  feel  admiration  —  Avithout  any  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  tlie  intervention  of  any  picture  or  vision  in 
the  mind.  Rut  when  wo  feel  indignation  or  pity,  or 
admiration,  in  consequence  of  seeing  some  piece  of 
inanimate  matter  that  merely  suggests  or  recals  to  us 
the  ordinary  causes  or  proper  <jbjects  of  these  emotions, 
it  is  evident  that  our  fancy  is  kindled  by  a  sudden  flasli 
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of  recollection  ;  and  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  ineaim 

o/acertoiu  poetical  creation  that  is  inetftntly  conjured 

np  in  the  mind.     It  is  this  active  and  heated  state  of 

Ihe  imagination,  and  this  divided  and  busy  occupation 

of  (he  mind,  that  constitute  the  great  peculiarity  of  the 

notions  wc  experience  from  tlie  perception  of  beaut}-. 

Finally,  anti  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  con- 

piderHtion  of  the  whole,  it  should  be  recoUccted,  that, 

iloiig  with  the  shadow  or  suggestion  of  associated  erao- 

plona,  there  is  always  present  a  real  and  direct  jwreep- 

'\M,  wliich  not  only  gives  a  force  and  liveliness  to  all 

he  images  Avhich  it  suggests,  but  seems  to  imjxirt  to 

bem  some  share  of  its  own  i-eulity.    That  there  is  an  illu- 

>n  of  this  kind  in  the  case,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated 

•  the  fact,  that  we  invariably  ascribe  the  interest,  which 

think  has  been  proved  to  arise  wholly  from  these 

ftociations,  to  the  object  its<*lf,  as  one  of  its  actual  and 

Bherent  qualities  ;  and  consider  its  beauty  as  no  less  a 

operty  Ix-longing  to  it,  than  any  of  its  physical  altri- 

Btes.     The  associated  interest,  therefore,  is  beyond  all 

BUbt  confounded  with  thr  present  perception  of  the 

bject  itself;  and  a  livelier  and  more  instant  impression 

I  accordingly  made  u[M_tn  the  mind,  than  if  the  inteii'st- 

coneeptions  had  betn  merely  excited  in  the  memory 

r  the  usual  operation  of  reflection  or  voluntary  inedj- 

tion.  iSomething  analogous  to  this  is  familiarly  known 

to  occur  in  other  cases.     When  we  merely  tliink  of  an 

iibeent  friend,  our  emotions  are  incompanibly  less  lively 

than  when  the  recollection  of  him  is  sudrlenly  suggested 

the  unexpected  sight   of  his  jjieture,  of  the  house 

3ere  he  dwelt,  or  the  spot  on  which  we  hist   parted 

om  him,  — and  all  these  objects  seem  for  the  moment 

wear  the  colours  of  our  own  associate<l  aifections. 

ben    Captain  Cook's   companions   found,    in    the   re- 

>t4.'St  corner  of  the  habiUible  globe,  a  broken  spoon 

Ich  the  wonl  London  stamped  upon  it — and  burst  into 

irs  at  the  sight ! — they  proved  how  differently  we  may 

moved  by  emotions  tlius  connected  with  the  real  pre- 

of  an  actual  perception,  than  by  the  mere  recol- 

ttion  of  the  objects  on  which  those  emotions  depend. 
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Eveiy  one  of  them  had  probably  thought  of  London 
every  day  suice  lie  left  it;  and  many  of  tbeni  might  have 
been  talking  of  it  with  tranquillity,  but  a  moment  before 
this  more  effectual  appeal  was  made  to  their  sensibility. 
If  we  add  to  all  tiiis,  that  there  is  necessarily  some- 
thing of  vagueness  and  varia()lenes8  in  the  emotions 
most  generally  excited  b)'  the  perception  of  beauty,  and 
that  the  mind  wanders  with  the  eye,  over  the  different 
objects  which  may  supply  these  emotions,  with  a  degi'ce 
of  unsteadiness,  and  half  voluntary  half  involuntary 
fluctuation,  we  may  come  to  understand  how  the  effect 
not  only  sliould  be  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
simple  presentment  of  any  one  interesting  conception, 
but  should  acquire  a  peculiarity  which  entitles  it  to  a 
different  denomination.  Most  of  the  associations  of  which 
we  have  been  last  speaking,  as  being  founded  on  the 
analogies  or  fanciful  resemblances  that  are  felt  to  exist 
between  physical  objects  and  qualities,  and  the  interest- 
ing affections  of  mind,  are  intrinsically  of  this  vague 
and  wavering  description,  —  and  when  we  look  at  a  fine 
Liudscapc,  or  any  other  scene  of  complicated  beauty,  a 
great  variety  of  such  images  aix-  suddenly  presented  to 
the  fancy,  and  «s  suddenly  succeeded  by  others,  as  the 
eye  ranges  over  the  different  features  of  which  it  is 
com]K»sed,  and  feeds  upon  the  charms  which  it  discloses. 
Now,  the  direct  perception,  in  all  such  cases,  not  onlv 
perpetually  accompanies  the  associated  emotions,  but  is 
inextricably  confounded  with  them  in  our  feelings,  and 
is  even  recognised  upon  reflection  us  the  cause,  not 
merely  of  their  unusual  strength,  but  of  the  several 
peeubarities  by  whicli  we  have  shown  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  not  wonderfiil,  therefore,  either  that 
emotions  so  ciix'umstaiiced  should  not  be  classed  along 
with  similar  affections,  excited  under  differt^nt  circum- 
stances, or  that  the  perception  of  presetit  existence, 
thus  mixed  up,  and  indissohibly  confounded  with  in- 
teresting conceptions,  sliouhl  between  them  produce  a 
sensation  of  so  distinct  a  nature  as  naturally  to  be  dis- 
tinguished b}*  n  peculiar  name,  —  or  that  the  beauty 
which  results  from  this  coml>ination  should,  in  ordinary 
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language,  be  ascribed  to  the  objects  themselves, — the 
presence  and   perception  of  whicli  is  a  necessary  con- 
laition  of  its  existence. 

V\*hat  vre  have  now  said  is  enouflfh,  we  believe,  to 
Ipve  an  attentive  reader  tliat  ^^eneral  conception  of  tiie 
tbeoiy  before  us^  which  in  all  that  we  can  hope  to  give 
in  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are  contined.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  we  lisive  s|>oken  onlv  of  those 
i*orts  of  beauty  which  we  think  ca|>able  of  bein^  re- 
solved into  some  passion,  or  emotion,  or  pretty  lively 
sentiment  of  our  nature ;  and  though  these  are  undoubt- 
edly the  highest  and  most  decided  kinds  of  beauty,  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  many  things  called  beautiful 
which  cannot  claim  so  lofty  a  ooimection.  It  is  ncces- 
siipy,  therefore,  to  observe,  that,  though  every  thing 
that  excites  any  feeling  worthy  to  be  called  an  emotion^ 
by  its  beauty  or  sublimity,  ^ill  be  found  to  be  related 
to  tlie  natural  objects  of  human  passions  or  aHections, 
there  arc  many  things  which  are  pleasing  or  agreeable 
enough  to  be  called  beautiful,  in  consequence  of  their 
relation  uierely  to  huinun  convenience  and  comfort ;  — 
many  others  that  please  by  suggesting  ideas  of  human 
skill  and  ingenuity; — and  many  that  obtain  the  name 
of  Ix^autiful,  by  being  associated  with  tniinau  fortinu', 
mnity,  or  splendour.  After  what  has  been  already 
said,  it  will  not  be  neccvssary  either  to  exemplify  or  ex- 
plain these  sul)ordinate  phenomena.  It  is  enough  merely 
to  suggest,  that  they  all  please  upon  the  same  great 
principle  of  sympathy  with  human  feelings ;  and  are 
explained  b)-  the  simple  and  indisputable  fact,  that  we 
are  pleased  with  the  direct  contemplation  of  human 
comfort,  ijigenuity,  and  fortune.  All  these,  indeed, 
ohnously  resolve  themselves  into  the  great  object  of 
syi^ipathy  —  human  enjoyment.  Convenience  and  com- 
fort, is  but  another  name  for  a  lower,  but  veiy  indis- 
pensable ingredient  of  that  emotion.  Skill  and  ingenuity 
readily  present  themselves  as  means  by  which  enjoy- 
ment may  be  promoted ;  and  high  fortune,  and  opulence, 
and  splendour,  pass,  at  least  at  a  distance,  for  its  cer- 
tain causca  and  attendants.     The  beauty  of  fitness  and 


adaptation  of  parts,  even  in  the  works  of  nature,  is 
(IcrivL'd  from  the  same  fountain,  —  partly  by  means  of 
its  obvious  analogy  to  works  of  human  skill,  and  partly 
by  suggestions  of  that  Creative  power  and  wisdom,  to 
which  all  human  destiny  is  subjected.  The  feelings,  there* 
fore,  associated  with  all  those  qualities,  though  saircely 
rising  to  the  height  of  emotion,  are  obviously  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  pleasing  or  intoi'esting;  and  wJien  sevenil  of 
them  happen  to  be  united  in  one  object,  may  accumulate 
to  a  very  great  degree  of  beauty.  It  is  needless,  wc 
think,  to  pursue  these  geneiiil  jiropositions  through  all 
the  details  to  which  they  so  obviously  lead.  We  sliall 
confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a  very  few  remarks  upon 
the  beauty  of  architecture, — and  chiefly  aa  an  illus- 
tration of  ourgenend  position. 

There  are  few  tilings,  about  wluch  men  of  vtrtu  are 
more  apt  to  mve,  than  the  merits  of  the  Grecian  archi- 
tecture ;  and  most  of  those  wlio  afl^cct  an  uncommon 
purity  a:id  delicacy  of  tJtste,  talk  of  the  intrinsic  beauty 
of  its  proi)ortiuns  as  a  thing  not  to  be  disputed,  except 
by  barbarian  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Mr.  Alison,  we 
think,  was  the  first  who  gave  a  full  and  convincing  refutji- 
tion  of  this  mysterious  dogina;  and,  while  he  admits,  in 
the  most  an^ple  terms,  the  actual  beauty  of  the  objects  in 
question,  has  shown,  we  think,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that 
it  arises  entirely  from  the  combination  of  the  ibllowing 
associations: — 1st,  The  association  of  utility,  conve- 
nience, or  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  the  buihling;  2d, 
Of  security  and  stability,  with  a  view  to  the  nature  of 
the  materials;  8d,  Of  the  skill  and  power  re^juisite  to 
mould  such  materials  into  forms  so  commodious ;  4th, 
Of  magnificence,  and  splendour,  and  expense ;  5th,  Of 
antiquity;  and,  Bthly,  Of  Roman  and  Grecian  great- 
ness. His  observations  are  summed  up  in  the  foUo^ving 
short  sentence. 

"  The  proportions,"  he  observes,  "  of  these  orders,  it 
is  to  be  ronK'mlH'i*ed,  ai*e  distinct  subjects  of  beauty, 
from  the  ornaments  "with  which  they  are  embellished, 
from  the  magnificcTice  with  which  they  are  executed, 
i'rom   tlic   purposes   of  elegance  they  are  intended  to 
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Serve,  or  the  scenes  of"  grartdeur  they  are  destined  to 
•dofD.    It  is  in  such  scenes,  however,  and  with  such 
ions,  that  we  are  ucoustometl  to  observe  them  ; 
while   we  feel  the    efiljct   of  all   these   accidental 
associations,  we  are   seldom  mlling  to  examine  what 
are  the  causes  of  the   complex  emotion  we  feci,   and 
readily  attribute  to  the  natiire  of  the  architecture  itself, 
the  wnolc  pleasure  which  we  enjoy.     But,  besides  these, 
tiicrc  are  other  associations  we  have  with  these  forms, 
diat  stiU   more  jjowcrfully  serve  to  connnaiid  our  ad- 
airation ;  for  they  are  the  Gkf-CIan  oitlers  ;  they  derive 
^heir  origin  from  those  times,  and  were  the  ornament 
of  those  countries  which  are  most  hallowed  in  our  ima- 
ginations; and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  s<*e  them,  even  in 
their  modern  copies,  without  feeling  them  oiK'nite  ujvm 
our  minds  us  relics  of  those  polished  nations  wlie»*c  they 
first  arose,  and  of  that  greater  people  by  whom  they 
were  afterwards  borrowed." 

This  analysis  is  to  us  perfectly  satisfactory.     But,  in 
deed,  we  cannot  conceive  any  mor^*  eomplete  refntntion 
of  the  notion  of  an  intrinsic  and  inherent  beauty  in  the 
proportions  of  the  Grecian  architecture,  than  the  fact  of 
the  admitted  beauty  of  such  very  opposite  projKjrtions 
in  the  Gothic.     Opposite  as  they  arc,  however,  the  great 
dements  of  beauty  are  the  same  in  this  style  as  in  the 
ler, — the  impressions  of  religious  awe  and  of  chival- 
Bus  rccollectiojis,  coming  here  in  phicc  of  the  classical 
Msociations  which  constitute  so  great  a  share  of  the  inte- 
rest of  the  former.    It  is  well  observed  Ux)  by  Mr.  Alison, 
that  the  great  durability  atid  costliness  of  the  produc- 
tions of  this  art,  have  had  the  eftect,  in  almost  all  regions 
of  the  world,  of  rendering  their  Faifhion  permanent,  after 
it  had  once  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  t^) 
fulfil  its  substantial  purposes. 
^H    "  Buildings,"  he   observes,   '•  may   last,   and    arc  in- 
^Heuded  to  last  for  centuries.     The  life  of  man  is  very 
Hpadwjuate  to  the   duration  of  such   prcKluetions  ;  and 
^llie  present  period  of  the  world,  tlmugli  old  with  respect 
to  those  arts  which  arc  employed  ui»on  jxirishable  sub- 
is  yet  young  in  relation  to  an  art,  which  is  em- 
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ployed  upou  so  durable  materials  as  those  of  architecture. 
Instead  of  a  few  years,  therefore,  centuries  must  pro^J 
bably  pjiss  before  .such  profluctions  demand  toberenewed^^ 
and,  long  before  tliat  period  is  elapsed,  the  saci^edness  of 
antiquity  is  acquired  by  the  subject  itseli*,  and  a  new 
motive  given  for  the  prest^rvation  of  similar  fonns.  In 
every  country,  accordingly,  the  same  effect  has  taken 
place:  and  the  same  causes  which  have  thus  served  to 
produce  among  us,  for  so  many  years,  an  uniformity  of 
taste  with  regard  to  the  style  of  Grecian  architecture, 
have  produced  also  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  for  a 
much  longer  coui-se  of  time,  a  similar  uniformity  of  taste 
with  regaixl  to  their  ornamental  style  of  architecture ; 
and  have  perpetuated  among  them  the  same  foiins  which 
were  in  use  among  their  forefathers,  before  the  Grecian^ 
orders  were  invented."  ^| 

It  is  not  necessary,  we  think,  to  carry  these  illus- 
trations any  farther :  as  the  theory  they  are  intended  to 
explain,  is  now,  we  believe,  universally  adopted,  thouglfH 
with  some  limitations,  which  we  see  no  reason  to  retam. 
Those  suggested  by  Mr.  Alison,  we  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  dispose  of  in  the  few  remarks  we  have 
made  upon  his  pul)Iication  ;  nnd  it  only  remains  to  say 
a  word  or  two  more  upon  Jlr.  Knight's  doctrine  as  to 
the  primitive  and  independent  beauty  of  colours,  upon 
which  AVe  liave  aln.'ady  hazarded  some  remarks. 

Agreeing  us  he  docs  \\\t\\  Mr.  Alison,  and  all  modern 
jnqiarers,  that  the  whole  beauty  of  objects  consists,  in 
the  far  greater  number  of  instances,  in  the  associations 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  he  still  maintains,  that  some 
few  visible  objects  affect  us  with  a  sense  of  beautj*  in 
consequence  of  tiic  pleusuruhle  impression  they  mak^_ 
upon  the  sense — and  that  our  perception  of  beauty  m 
in  these  instances,  a  mere  organic  sensation.     Now,  we 
have  already  stated,  tliat  it  would  be  something  quit^_ 
unexampled  in  the  history  either  of  niind  or  of  langungflH 
if  certain   physical  and  bodily  sensations  shnuld  thus  be 
confounded  with  nionil  and   social  feelings  with  which 
they  had  no  connection,  and  pass  familiarly  under  one 
and  the  same  name.     Beauty  consists  confessedly, 
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almost  rU  cases,  in  the  sitggestion  of  moral  or  social 
emotions,  mixed  up  and  modified  by  a  present  sensation 
urpepccption  ;  and  it  is  tliis  suprgestion,  and  this  identi- 
fication witb  a  present  object,  that  constitutes  its  essence, 
gives  a  common   character  to  the  whole  class  of 
ings  it  produces,  sufficient  to  justify  their  being  de- 
signated by  a  common  appellation.     If  the  word  beauty, 
in  short,  must  mean   something,  and  if  this  bt^  very 
clearly  what  it  means,  in  all  the  remarkable  instances  of 
ild  occurrence,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  it  should  oc- 
casionally mean  soniething  quite  different,  and  denote  a 
tnere  sensual  or  physioAl  gratification,  unaccompanied  by 
thesu^estion  of  any  moral  emotion  whatever.  According 
fto  Mr.  Knight,  however,  and,  indeed,  to  many  other  Avritoi*s, 
this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  colours;  which 
depends  altogether,  they  say,  upon  the  delight  which 
the  eye  naturally  takes    in    their  contemplation  ^  this 
delight  l>eing  just  as  primitive  and  sensual  as  that  which 
the  palate  receives  from  the  contact  of  agreeable  flavours. 
It  must  Ix'  admitted,  we  think,  in  the  first  place,  that 
such  an  allegation  is  in  itself  extremely  improbable,  and 
contrary  to  all  antdogjs  and  aU  experience  of  the  struc- 
ture of  language,  or  of  the  laws  of  thought.   It  is  farther 
to  be  considered,  too,  that  if  the  pleasures  of  the  senses 
ever  to  be  considered  as  beautiful,  those  pletisures 
hieh  are  the  most  li\'ely  and  important  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  usurp  this  denomination,  and  io  take  rank 
with  the  liigher  gratifications  that  result  from  the  per- 
)tion  of  beauty.     Now,  it  admits  of  no  dispute,  that 
le  mere  organic  pleasures  of  the  eye  (if  indeed   they 
,ve  any  existence)  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  palate, 
le  t^uch,   and  infleed  almost   all  the  other  senses, — 
ne  of  which,  however,  are  in  any  case  confounded  with 
the  sense  of  beauty.   In  the  next  place,  it  should  follow, 
that  if  wliat  affords  organic  pleasuie  to  the  eye  Ix!  pix>- 
rly  called  beautiftil,  what  offends  or  gives  pain  to  it, 
ould  Ih'  called  ugly.    Now,  excessive  or  dazzling  light 
offensive  to  the  eye  —  but,  considered  by  itself,  it  is 
lever  culled  ugly,  but  only  painful  or  disaga'cable.  The 
loderate  excitement  of  light,  on   the  other  hand,  or 
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the  sootliing  of  certain  bright  but  temperate  colour 
when  considered  in  this  primary  aspect^  are  not  called 
heautifnl,  but  only  ao;reeablo  or  refreshing.  So  far  as 
tli<'  direct  offence  or  comfort  of  the  organ,  in  short,  is 
referred  to,  the  language  which  we  use  relates  strictly  to 
physical  or  bcxiily  sensation,  and  is  not  confounded  with 
tiiat  whicli  relates  to  mental  emotion;  and  we  really  see 
mt  ground  for  supjwsing  that  there  b  any  exception 
this  rule. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  sense  whc 
organic  gratitication  is  here  supposed  to  constitute  the  pri- 
mary feeling  of  betuity,  should  be  one,  in  the  first  place, 
whose  direct  organic  gratifications  are  of  ver>'  little  force 
or  intensity ; — and,  in  the  next  place,  one  whose  office  it 
is,  ulmust  exclusively,  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
existence  nnd  properties  of  those  external  objects  which 
nxv   naiurally  interesting  to  o\ir  inward  feelings  and 
attectittus.    This  |>eculiarity  makes  it  (at  the  ver}'  least^^ 
extremely  pn^bable,  that  ideas  of  emotion   should   hiH 
as.soi'inft'il  with  the  perceptions  of  this  sense;  but  ex- 
I  renu'ly   inipivbalile,  that    its   naked   and    ufia>^sociate<i 
sensatfous  should   in   any  case   be  classed  with  sue 
emotions.     If  the  name  of  beauty  wei"e  given  to  wha 
diii'i'tly  gnitilies  any  sense,  such  as  that  of  tasting  or 
Hinelling,  which  does  not  make  us  acqiminted  with  the 
tiatuiv  or  n»lations  of  outwanl  objectjit,  there  would  be 
K'As  n>oin  lor  such  an  explanation.     But  when  it  is  the 
business  of  a  |N)rticulnr  sense  or  oi^u  to  introduce  tif^t 
our  knitwUMlgs*  tluvic  objwts  which  are  naturally  con- 
niH'ted  with  ideas  of  enmtion,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  its   perceptions   sHoiUd   be   associatetl  with  thesaH 
t»m(itit>ns  and  an  interest  and  importance  thus  cxt*?ndea^ 
to  ihi'm,  that    U^h>ng  to  the    intimations  of  no  other 
bodily  t^rgau.     Uut,  for  thoe&e  very  reasons,  we  should 
Im>  jhvikuhhI  (o  susjKVt,  that  all  the  interest  they  possess 
is  ueriviHl  i\\M\\  this  ass<xMStion;  and  to  distrust  the  ac- 
cunicy  itf  any  olisiTVAtions  that  might  lead  us  to  conjB 
cUule  that  ils  men*  oipinic  impul$i>s  ever  produced  anji" 
thing  akin  to  thois<^  asjtociated  emotions,  or  entitled  to 
rpM»  under  their  name.     This  oftation  will  appear  sti 
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nore  reiisonable,  when  it  is  considered,  that  all  the  other 
qualities  of  visible  objects,  except  only  their  colours,  are 
^naw  adfnitted  to  be  perfectly  indifiV-rent  in  themselves, 
uiiil  to  |K>ssess  no  other  iK'uuty  than  they  nmy  derive 
om  their  associations  with  our  ordinary  affections, 
bere  are  no  foi-vts^  for  example,  even  in  Mr.  Knight's 
opinion,  that  have  any  intrinsic  beauty,  or  any  ])ower  of 
pleasing  or  affectiug  us,  except  through  their  associations, 
lUT  affinities  to  mental  affections,  either  as  expressive  of 
Jiie»ii  and  utility,  or  as  types  and  symbols  of  certain 
orul  or  intellectual  qualities  in  which  tlie  sources  of 
XX  interest  are  obvious.  Yet  tlie  form  of  an  object  is 
I  conspicuous  an  ingredient  of  its  beauty  as  its  colour; 
and  a  property,  too,  which  seems  at  first  view  to  bt^  as 
jjntriusically  and  independently  pleiising.  Why,  then, 
hould  we  persist  in  holding  that  colours,  or  combinations 
colours,  please  from  being  naturally  agreeable  tt)  tlie 
br^in  of  sight,  when  it  is  admitted  that  otiier  visible 
(jufllitics,  which  seem  to  possess  the  stime  power  of  pleas- 
bu.  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  owe  it  entirely  to 
llif  principle  of  association  ? 

Tlie  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned,  or  that  actually 
exists  for  this  distinction,  is,  that  it  has  been  supposed 
JDore  difficult  to  account  for  the  beauty  of  coloui-s,  u|>on 
the  principles  which  have  accounted  tor  other  beauties, 
rt/>  specify  the  particular  associations  by  virtue  of  which 
:;y  could  acquire  this  quality.  Now,  it  appears  to  us 
it  there  is  no  such  difficulty;  and  that  there  is  no 
I  whatever  for  holding  that  one  colour,  or  cora- 
liation  of  colours,  is  more  pleasing  than  another,  except 
jn  the  same  grounds  of  association  which  recommend 
ticular  forms,  motions,  or  proportions.  It  appears  to 
that  the  organic  pleasures  of  the  eye  are  extremely 
and  insigniiicant.  It  is  hurt,  no  doubt,  by  an  ex- 
sive  glare  of  light ;  and  it  is  in  some  degree  gratified, 
erhaps,  by  a  moderate  degree  of  it.  But  it  is  only  b^ 
be  quantity  or  intensity  of  the  light,  we  think,  that  it 
'  JVl  affected.  The  colour  of  it,  we  take  it,  is,  in  all 
b^  absolutely  indifferent.  But  it  is  the  colour  only 
it  is  called  beautiiiil  or  otherwise  j  and  these  qualities 
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we  think  it  very  plainly  derives  from  the  common  foun- 
tain of  association. 

In  the  first  place,  we  wonld  ask,  whether  there  is  any 
colour  that  is  beautiful  in  all  situations?  and,  in  the 
next  place,  whether  there  is  any  colour  that  is  not 
beautiful  in  some  situation?  AVith  regard  to  the  first, 
take  tlie  colours  that  are  most  commonly  referred 
to  as  iutrinsiciilly  beautiful — bright  and  soft  green^ 
clear  blue — bright  pink,  or  vermilion.  The  first  is  un- 
questionably beautiful  in  vernal  woods  and  sununer 
meadows; — and,  we  hunibly  conceive,  is  beautiful,  be- 
cause it  is  tlie  natural  sign  and  concomitant  of  those 
scenes  and  seasons  of  enjoyment.  Blue,  again,  is  beauti- 
ful in  the  vernal  sky; — and,  as  we  believe,  for  the  sake 
of  the  pleasures  of  which  such  skies  are  prolific ;  and 
pink  is  beautiful  on  the  cheeks  of  a  young  woman  or  the 
leaves  of  a  rose,  for  reasons  too  olivious  to  be  stated. 
We  have  associations  enough,  therefore,  to  recommend 
all  those  colours  m  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
beautiful:  But,  strong  as  these  associations  are,  they 
are  unable  to  make  them  universally  beautiful,  —  or 
beautiful,  indeed,  in  any  other  situations.  Green  would 
not  be  beautiful  in  the  sky  —  nor  blue  on  the  cheek  — 
nor  vermilion  on  the  grass.  Tt  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that,  though  they  are  dways  recognised  as  beautiful  in 
themselves,  their  obvious  unfitness  in  such  situations 
counteracts  the  eifect  of  their  beauty,  and  makes  an 
opposite  impression,  as  of  something  monstrous  and 
unnatural;  and  thiit,  accoi*dingly,  they  are  all  beautiful 
in  inditlerent  situations,  where  there  is  no  such  antagonist 
principle  —  in  furniture,  dress,  and  ornaments.  Now  the 
fact,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  so;  —  these  bright  colours 
being  but  seldom  and  s|)aringly  admitted  in  ornaments 
or  works  of  art ;  and  no  man,  for  example,  choosing  to 
have  a  blue  house,  or  a  green  ceiling,  or  a  pink  coat. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  facts  were  admitted,  we 
think  it  obvious,  that  the  general  beauty  of  those  colours 
would  Ixi  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  very  intert'St- 
ing  and  powerful  associations  under  which  all  of  them 
are  so  frequently  presented  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  The 
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interest  we  take  in  female  beauty, — in  vernal  delights, 
—in  unclouded  skies, — is  far  too  lively  and  too  con- 
stantly recurring,  not  to  stamp  a  kindi^ed  interest  uix>n 
the  colours  that  arc  natunilly  associated  with  such 
objects ;  and  to  make  us  regard  with  some  affection  and 
'  lijht  tho^  hues  that  remind  us  of  them,  although  we 
^ !  "lid  only  meet  them  upon  a  fan,  or  a  dressing-box,  the 
lining  of  a  curtain,  or  the  back  of  a  screen.  Finally,  we 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  all  bright  and  clear  colours 
are  naturally  t^i^ical  of  cheerfulness  and  purity  of  mind, 
and  are  haik'd  as  emblems  of  moral  qualities,  to  which 
uo  one  can  be  indifferent. 

With  regard  to  ugly  colours  again,  we  really  are  not 
aware  of  any  to  which  that  epithet  can  be  safely  applied, 
Dull  and  dingy  hues  are  usually  mentioned  as  in  them- 
selves the  least  pleasing.  Yet  these  are  the  prevailing 
tints  in  many  bcautiftil  landscapes,  and  many  atlmired 
pictures.  They  are  also  the  most  common  colours  that 
ar?  chosen  for  dress  (male  dress  at  least),  —  for  building, 
—for  furniture, — where  the  consideration  of  beauty  is  the 
oaly  motive  for  the  choice.  In  fact,  the  shaded  parts  of 
all  coloured  objects  pass  into  tints  of  tWs  description :  — 
nor  can  we  at  present  recollect  any  onu  colour,  which  we 
could  specify  as  in  itself  disagi'eeable,  without  running 
counter  to  the  feelings  and  the  practice  of  the  great  mass 
'jf  mankind.  If  the  fact,  hoAvever,  were  otherwise,  and  if 
certain  muddy  and  dull  colours  were  universally  idlowed 
to  he  disagreeable,  we  should  think  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  referring  these,  too,  to  natural  associations, 
[^irkness,  and  all  that  approaches  it,  is  natundly  asso- 
riuted  with  ideas  of  melancholy, — of  helplessness,  and 
danger ; — and  the  gloomy  hues  that  remind  us  of  it,  or 
seem  to  draw  u^wn  it,  must  share  in  the  same  asso- 
ciations. Lurid  skies,  too,  it  should  be  obser\*ed,  and 
lurbid  waters,  and  unfruitful  swamps,  and  dreary  mo- 
Tussts,  are  the  nattiral  and  most  common  M'earers  of 
these  dismal  liveries.  It  is  from  these  that  we  first  be- 
come ac<|uainted  with  them ;  and  it  is  needless,  tJiere- 
iore,  to  saVi  that  sueh  objects  are  necessarily  associated 
with  ideas  of  discomfort,  and  sadness,  and  danger*,  awd 
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that  the  colours  that  remind  us  of  them,  can  scarcely     , 
fail  to  recal  some  of  the  same  disagreeable  sensations. 

Enough,  however,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been 
said  about  the  supposed  primitive  and  independent 
beauty  of  separate  colours.  It  is  chiefly  upon  the  in- 
trinsic beauty  of  their  mixture  or  combinations  that  Mr. 
Knight  and  his  adherents  have  insisted;  —  and  it  is  no 
doubt  quite  true,  that,  among  painters  and  connoisseurs, 
we  hcjir  a  great  deal  about  the  liannony  andcompositioifcJ 
of  tints,  and  the  charms  imd  difhtultics  of  a  judiciouiP| 
colouring.  In  all  thisj  however,  we  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  there  ia  no  little  pedantry,  and  no  little 
jargon;  and  that  these  phrases,  when  used  without  re- 
ference to  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  art,  which 
must  go  for  nothing  in  the  present  question,  really  mean 
little  more  than  the  true  and  natural  appearance  of 
coloured  objects,  seen  through  the  same  tmtcd  or  par- 
tially obscure  medium  that  commonly  constitutes  the 
atmosphere :  and  for  the  actual  optical  effects  of  which 
but  few  artists  know  how  to  make  the  proper  allowance. 
In  nature,  we  know  of  nodiscordurit  or  offensive  colour- 
ing, except  what  may  be  referred  to  some  accident 
or  disaster  that  spoils  the  moral  or  sentimental  expres- 
sion of  the  scene,  and  disturbs  the  associations  ujx)n 
which  all  its  beauty,  whether  of  forms  or  of  hues,  seems 
to  us  very  plainly  dependent.  AVe  are  perfectly  aware, 
that  ingenious  persons  have  been  disposed  to  dogmatize 
and  to  speculate  very  confidently  upon  these  subjects; 
and  have  had  the  benefit  of  seeing  various  learned  trea- 
tises upon  the  natural  gamut  of  colours,  and  the  in- 
herent coDgruity  of  those  that  are  ctiUed  complementary, 
with  reference  to  the  prismatic  spectrum.  But  we  con- 
fess we  have  no  faith  in  any  of  those  fancies ;  and  l>e- 
lieve,  that,  if  all  these  colours  were  fairly  ari-anged  on 
a  plain  lx)ard,  according  to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  this 
supposed  harmony,  nobody,  but  the  author  of  the 
theory,  would  perceive  the  smallest  beauty  in  the  ex- 
hibition, or  be  the  least  offended  by  revcreing  their  col- 
location. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  dispute,  that  the  laws 
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of  colouring,  insisted  on  by  lenmed  artists,  Avill  produce 
a  more  pleasing  eft'ect  upon  trained  judges  of  the  art^ 
ihan  a  neglect  of  these  laws;  because  wc  liave  little 
doubt  tliat  these  combinations  of  colour  are  recom- 
mended by  certain  associations,  wliich  render  them 
generally  pleasing  to  persons  so  trained  and  educated ; 
—all  that  we  maintain  is,  that  there  are  no  combinations 
that  are  originally  and  universally  pleasing  or  displeas- 
ini^  to  the  eye,  independent  of  such  associations;  and  it 
seems  to  us  an  irresistible  proof  i>f  this,  tliat  these  laws 
of  harmonious  colouring  are  perpetually  and  deliberately 
vi'datod  b)'  great  multitudes  of  persons,  who  not  only 
iiiivo  the  perfect  use  of  their  sight,  but  are  actually  be- 
(itowing  great  pains  and  expense  in  providing  for  its 
^ratification,  in  the  very  act  of  this  violation.  The 
Dutch  tiiider,  who  paintj^  overtlie  outside  of  his  country- 
bouse  with  as  many  bright  colours  as  are  to  be  found  in 
his  tulip-bed,  and  gnrnishes  his  green  shuttei's  with  blue 
&cIngH,  and  his  purple  roof  with  lilac  ri<lges,  not  only 
«a  as  well  as  the  studied  colourist,  who  shudders  at 
the  exhibition,  but  actually  receives  as  nuich  pleasure, 
and  as  strong  an  impression  of  beauty,  from  the  finished 
/li^MafW,  as  the  artist  does  from  one  of  his  best  pictures. 
It  is  impossible,  then,  that  these  combinations  of  colours 
can  be  tutturaily  or  intrinsically  offensive  to  the  organ 
of  sight ;  and  their  beauty  or  ugliness  mtist  depend  upon 
the  associations  which  different  individuals  may  have 
lmpjK?netl  to  fonu  with  regard  to  them.  We  contend, 
ver,  for  nothing  more;  and  are  quite  willing  to 
.«..v.-  that  the  associations  which  recommend  his  staring 
tAwdriness  to  the  burgomaster,  are  such  as  could  not 
citfilv  have  been  formed  in  the  mind  of  a  diligent  and 
extensive  observer  of  nature,  and  that  thev  would  pro- 
bably be  reversed  by  habits  of  reflection  and  study.  But 
be  game  thing,  it  is  obvious,  mny  be  said  of  the  notions 
"  beautj'  of  any  other  description  that  prevail  among 
e  rude,  the  inexperienced,  and  uninstructed ; — though, 
all  other  instfuices,  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
wliich  w  perceived  depends  altogether  upon  aa- 
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sociatioDf  and  in  no  degree  on  its  power  of  giving  n 
pleasurable  impulse  to  the  organ  to  which  it  addressea 
itself.  If  any  considerable  number  of  persons,  with  the 
perfect  use  of  sight,  actually  take  pleasure  in  certain 
combinations  of  colours, — that  is  complete  proijf  that 
such  combinations  are  not  naturally  offensive  to  the 
organ  of  sight,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  such  persons, 
exactly  Uke  that  of  those  who  disagree  \vith  them,  is 
derived  not  from  the  sense,  but  from  associations  with 
its  ?>crceptions. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  effect  of  broken  masses  of 
light  and  shadow,  it  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  re- 
member, that  by  the  eye  we  see  colour  only ;  and  that 
lights  and  shadows,  as  far  as  the  mere  organ  is  cou- 
eemed,  mean  nothing  but  variations  of  tint.  It  is  very 
true,  no  doubt,  that  we  soon  learn  to  refer  many  of 
those  variations  to  light  and  shade,  and  that  they  thus 
become  signs  to  us  of  depth,  and  distance,  and  relief. 
But,  is  not  this,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of 
their  affording  any  primitive  or  organic  pleasure  ?  In 
so  far  as  they  are  mere  variations  of  tints,  they  may  be 
imitated  by  unmeaning  daubs  of  paint  on  a  mllet; — in 
so  far  as  they  arc  aigns,  it  is  to  the  mind  that  they 
address  thenxselves,  imd  not  to  the  organ.  The^y  are 
signs,  too,  it  should  be  recollected,  and  the  only  signs 
we  have,  by  which  we  can  receive  any  correct  knowledge 
of  the  existence  and  condition  of  all  external  objects  at 
a  distance  fmm  us,  whether  interesting  or  not  interest- 
ing. AVithout  the  assistance  of  variety  of  tint,  and  of 
ligtits  and  shadows,  we  could  never  distuiguish  one  ob- 
ject frtim  another,  except  by  the  touch.  These  appear- 
ances, thcrefoiY.  arc  the  jK-rpetual  vehicles  of  ahnost  all 
our  inteivsiing  perceptions;  and  are  consequently  asso- 
eittt^Kl  with  idl  the  emotions  we  receive  from  visible 
obj*vts.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  many  things  in  one  pro- 
apiK't,  Ixvause  .^ome  of  them  are  probabl}*  agreeable ;  and 
it  i(t  ]i1euH)Uit  lo  know  the  relations  of  those  things,  be- 
cnuse  the  ipiallties  or  associations,  by  means  of  which 
tliey  iiitiMv.'*t  us.  gvMicrally  drjHnul  upon  that  knowledge. 
The  tnixturo  of  eoloiirs  and  shades,  however,  is  neces- 
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Bry  to  this  enjo3Tiient,  and  consequently  is  a  sign  of  it, 
tuid  a  source  of  associated  interest  or  beauty. 

Mr.  Knight,  however,  goes  much  farther  than  this ; 
and  maintains,  that  the  beauty  which  is  so  distinctly 
felt  in  many  pictures  of  objects  in  themselves  disagree- 
able,   is   to   be    ascribed  entirely   to  the  effect  of  the 
brilliant  and  harmonious  tints,  and  the  masses  of  light 
aud  shadow  that  may  be  employed  in  the  representation. 
The  filthy  and  tattered  rags  of  a  beggar,  ne  obsen'cs, 
und  the  putrifying  contents  of  a  dunghill,   may  form 
itcautiful  objects  in  a  picture;   beaiuse,  considered   as 
mere  objects  of  sight,  they  may  often  present  beautiful 
yfffcts   of  colouring  and  shadow;    and   these   are    pre- 
served or  heightened  in  tlie  imitation,  disjoined  from  all 
their  offensive  accompaniments.     Now,  if  the  tints  and 
shades  were  the  exclusive  sources  of  our  gratification, 
and  if  this  gratification  was  diminished,  instead  of  being 
heightened,    by    the   suggestion   which,   however   tran- 
siently, mtist  still  intrude  itself,  that  they  appeared  in 
imitation   of  disgusting  objects,   it   must  certainly 
bllow,  that  the  pleasure  and  the  beauty  would  be  nmch 
enhanced  if  there  was  no  imitation  of  any  thivtj  what- 
ever^ and  if  the  canvas  merely  presented  the  tints  and 
shadeS",  unaccompanied  Avith  the  representation  of  any 
particular  object.     It  is  perfectly  obvious,  however,  that 
It  would  be  absurd  to  call  such  a  collection  of  coloured 
spots  a  beautiful  picture ;    and  that  a  man  woulil  be 
laughed  at  who  should  hang  up  such  a  piece  of  stained 
i'an\'as  among  the  works  of  the  great  artists.     Again,  if 
il  were  rwiUy  j)ossible  for  any  one,  but  a  student  of  art, 
to  confine   the   attention    to   the   mere  colouring   and 
shadowing  of  any  picture,  there  is  nothing  so  disgusting 
but  what  might  form  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  imitation. 
A  piece  of  putrid  veal,  or  a  cancerous  ulcer,  or  the  i-ags 
that  are  taken  from  it,  may  display  the  mo>t  bi'illiant 
tints,  and  the  finest  distribution  of  light  and  shadow. 
Does  Mr.  Knight,  however,  seriously  think,  that  either 
of  these  cxi>eriments  would  succeed  ?     Or  are  there,  in 
reality,  no  other  qualities  in  the  pictures  in  question,  to 
wLich  their   beauty  can  be  ascribed,   but  the  organic 
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effect  of  their  colours  ?    We  humbly  conceive  that  tl 
arc ;  and  thftt  far  less  ingenuity  than  his  might  have 
been  able  to  detect  them.  ^^ 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  pleasing  association  o^^ 
the  skill  and  power  of  the  artist, — a  skill  and  power 
■which  we  know  may  be  employed  to  produce  unmiuglcd 
delight ;  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  par- 
ticular effort  before  us:  and  with  the  pride  of  whose 
possessors  we  sj-rapathise.  But,  in  the  second  place,  we 
3o  humbly  conceive  that  there  are  many  interesting 
associations  connected  with  the  subjects  which  have 
been  represented  as  purely  disgusting.  The  aspect  o^^ 
human  ^VTetchedne»s  and  decay  is  not,  at  all  events,  a^| 
indifferent  spectacle ;  and,  if  presented  to  us  withou^^ 
actual  oifence  to  our  senses,  or  any  call  on  our  active 
beneficence,  may  excite  a  sympathetic  emotion,  which  is 
known  to  be  far  from  undelightful.  Many  an  attrac- 
tive poem  has  been  written  on  the  miseries  of  beggars ; 
and  why  should  painting  be  supposed  more  fastidious? 
Besides,  it  will  be  observed,  tliat  the  beggars  of  the 
painter  are  generally  among  the  most  interesting  of  that 
interesting  oixler; — either  young  and  lovely  children, 
whose  health  and  gaiety,  and  sweet  expression,  form  an 
affecting  contrast  with  their  squalid  garments,  and  the 
neglect  and  misery  to  which  they  seem  to  be  destined, 
— or  old  and  venerable  persons,  mingling  something  of 
the  dignity  and  reverence  of  age  with  the  broken  sjiint 
of  their  conditiori»  and  seeming  to  reproach  mankind  for 
ex|)Dsing  heads  so  old  and  white  to  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm.  While  such  pictures  suggest  images  so 
pathetic,  it  l<x>ks  ulniost  like  a  wilful  ]x?rver8ity,  to 
ascribe  their  beauty  entirely  to  the  mixture  of  colours 
which  tliev  display,  and  to  the  forgeti'ulness  of  these 
images.  Even  for  the  dunghill,  we  think  it  is  possible 
to  say  something,  —  though,  we  confess,  we  have  never 
hapjiened  to  see  any  picture,  of  which  tliat  useful  com- 
pound foniied  the  peculiar  subject.  There  is  the  dis- 
pliiy  of  the  painters  art  and  power  here  also  ;  and  the 
dimgliill  is  not  only  useful,  but  is  associated  with  many 
pleasing  images  of  rustic  toil  and  occupation,  and  of 
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simplicity,  and  comfort,  and  innocence  of  agricultural 
life.  We  do  not  know  that  a  dunghill  is  at  all  a  dis* 
afrrecable  objwt  to  look  at,  even  in  plain  reality  —  prt> 
vided  ii  be  so  far  otf  as  not  to  annoy  us  with  its  odour, 
or  to  soil  lis  with  its  efiiisions.  In  a  picture,  however, 
we  are  safe  from  any  of  these  disasters;  and,  considering 
tliat  it  is  usually  combined,  in  such  delineations,  with 
other  more  pleasing  and  touching  remembrancers  of 
humble  Jiappiness  and  contentment,  we  really  do  not  see 
that  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  impute  any  mysterious  or 
intrinsic  beauty  to  its  complexion,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  satisfuction  with  which  we  can  then  bear  to 
behold  it. 

lla\4ng  said  so  much  with  a  view  to  reduce  to  its 
just  value,  as  an  ingredient  of  beauty,  the  mere  organi- 
cal  delight  which  tlie  eye  is  supj>osed  to  derive  from 
colours,  we  really  have  not  patience  to  apply  the  same 
cmisiderutjous  to  the  alleged  beauty  of  Sounds  that  are 
supposed    to   be   insignificant.     Beautiful    sounds,    in 

eral,  we  think,  are  Ix'autiful  from  association  only, 


from  their  resembling  the  natural  tones  of  various 
passions  and  affections, — or  from  tlieir  being  originally 
and  most  frequently  presented  to  us  in  scenes  or  on 
occasions  of  natural  interest  or  emotion.  Willi  regard, 
again,  to  successive  or  co-existent  sounds,  we  do  not,  of 

II  'I',  mean  to  dispute,  that  there  are  sucli  things  as 
"iy  and  harmony;  and  that  mont  men  are  offended 
or  gratified  by  the  violation  or  obser\'ance  of  those  laws 
upon  which  they  depend.  This,  however,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  a  faculty  quite  unique^  and  unlike  any  thing 
else  in  our  constitution;  by  no  means  universal,  as  the 
Aeuse  of  beauty  is,  even  in  cultivated  societies ;  and  ap- 
parently withheld  from  whole  communities  of  quick- 
eared  savages  and  barbarians.  Whether  the  kind  of 
gratification,  which  results  from  the  mere  musical  ar- 
rangement of  sounds,  would  be  felt  to  be  beautiful, 
or  would  pass  under  that  name,  if  it  could  be  pre- 
sented entirely  detached  from  any  associated  emotions, 
appears  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  doubtfid.  Even  witli 
the  benefit  of  such  combinations,  we  do  not  find,  that 
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every  arrangement   which   merely   preserves   inviolate 
the  rules  of  composition,  is  considered  as  beautiful ;  and 
we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  consonant,  either  with 
the  common  feeling  or  common  language  of  mankind, 
to  bestow  this  epithet  upon  pieces  that  had  no  other  ■ 
merit.     At  all  events,  and  whatever  may  be  tbouglit  of 
the  proper  name  of  this  singular  gratification,  of  a  musi- 
cal ear,  it  seems  to  be  quite  certain,  that  all  that  riscsJ 
to  the  dignity  of  an  ewoHoyi  in  the  pleasure  we  receive™ 
from  sounds,  is  as  clearly  the  gift  of  association,  as  in 
the  case  of  visible  beauty,  — of  association  with  the  pas-^ 
sioiiate  tones  and  modulations  of  the  human  voice,- 
Avith  the  scenes   to  wliich   the  interesting  sounds  are  J 
native, — with  the  poetry  to  which  they  have  been  mar- 
ried,—  or  even  with  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  artist  _ 
by  whom  they  have  been  arranged,  H 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  beaut}^  of  external 
uljccta  only.  But  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  theory 
consists  in  its  application  to  them.  If  that  be  oncefl 
adjusted,  the  beauty  of  immaterial  objects  can  occa- 
sion no  perplexity.  Poems  und  other  comiK>8itions  in 
words,  are  lieaiitiful  in  proportion  as  they  are  conversant 
with  Ijt'uutiful  objects  —  or  as  tltey  suggest  to  us,  in  a 
inuru  (li]*ect.  way,  the  moral  and  social  emotions  on  which 
the  b{!anty  of  all  objects  depends.  Theorems  and  demon<»S 
strutioiis  again  are  beautiftd,  according  as  they  excite  in 
u«  emotitms  of  admii'ation  for  the  genius  and  intellectual 
|>ower  of  tlielr  inventors,  and  images  of  the  magnificent 
and  liLTiuticial  ends  to  which  suclx  discoveries  may  be 
iipplti'd; — and  mechanical  contrivances  are  beautiful 
whi-n  tlioy  remind  us  of  similar  talents  and  ingenuity, 
iMid  ill  tlie  same  time  impress  us  with  a  more  direct  sense 
of  their  vast  utility  to  nmnkind,  and  of  the  great  addi- 
tintiul  conveniences  with  which  life  is  consequently 
iMlorned,  In  all  cases,  therefore,  there  ia  the  suggestion 
iif  Nonin  interesting  conception  or  emotion  associated  ^vith 
li  ph'ht'Ml  itcrcpption,  in  wliich  it  is  appaifntly  conftmnded 
inid  t'liiUodicd  —  and  this,  according  to  the  whole  of  the 

|tfi dinj;(  (hnhietion,  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
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Having  now  explained,  as  fully  j^s  we  think  necessary, 
e  grounds  of  that  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  beauty 
which  appears  to  be  most  conformable  to  the  truth — we 
Imvt'  only  to  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  necessary  con- 
s-efjuencos  of  its  adoption  upon  several  other  controversies 
of  a  kindred  description. 

hi  the  first  place,  then,  we  conceive  tliat  it  establishes 
the  substantial  identity  of  the  Sublime,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  Picturesf^ue ;  and,  consequently,  puts  an  end  to 
all  controversy  that  is  not  purely  verbal,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference of  those  several  qualities.  Every  material  object 
that  interests  us,  without  actually  hurting  or  gratifying 
^ur  bodily  feelings,  must  do  so,  according  to  this  theory, 
one  and  the  same  manner, — that  is,  by  suggesting  or 
falling  Slime  emotion  or  affection  of  ourselves,  or  some 
ier  ft<;ntient  being,  and  presenting,  to  our  imagination 
least,  some  natural  object  of  love,  pity,  admiration, 
awe.  The  interest  of  material  objects,  therefore,  is 
[ways  //wf  same;  and  arises,  in  every  case,  not  from  any 
))hysical  qualities  they  may  possess,  but  from  their  asso- 
ciation >vith  some  idea  of  emotion.  But,  though  material 
uhjccts  have  but  one  means  of  exciting  emotion,  the 
emotions  they  do  excite  are  infinite.  They  are  mirrors 
t  may  reflect  all  shades  and  all  colours;  and,  in  point 
fact,  Ho  seldom  reflect  the  same  hues  twice.  No  two 
interesting  objects,  perhaps,  whether  known  by  the  name 
'ff  Beautiful,  Sublime,  or  Picturesque,  ever  produced 
exactly  the  same  emotion  in  the  beholder ;  and  i»i>  one 
f'bject,  it  is  most  probable,  ever  moved  any  two  poi-sons 
the  very  same  conceptions.  As  they  may  be  associated 
th  all  the  feelings  and  aftections  of  which  the  human 
minrl  is  susceptible,  so  tliey  may  suggest  those  feelings 
iJl  their  variety,  and,  in  fact,  do  daily  excite  all  sorts 
etnotions  —  nmning  through  every  gradation,  from 
trerae  gaiety  and  elevation,  to  the  borders  of  horror 
(1  disgust. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  all  the  variety  of  emo- 
ioas  raised  in  tliis  \\'ay,  on  the  single  basis  of  association, 
my  W-  cl;iss4ul,  in  a  rude  way,  undor  tlie  deuominationH 
sublime,  beautiful,  and  picturesque,  according;  aaihey 
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partake  of  awe,  tenderness,  or  admiration :  and  we  have 
no  other  objection  to  this  nomenclature,  except  its  ex- 
treme imperfection,  and  the  delusions  to  which  we  know 
that  it  has  given  occasion.  If  objects  that  interest  by 
tlieir  association  with  ideas  of  power,  and  danger,  and 
terror,  are  to  be  distinfnii^hed  by  the  peculiar  name  of 
sublime,  why  should  there  not  be  a  separate  name  also 
for  objects  that  interest  by  associations  of  mirth  and 
gaiety  —  another  for  those  that  please  by  suggestions 
of  softness  and  m^^aiicholy,  —  another  for  such  as  are 
connected  with  impressions  of  comfort  and  tranquillity, 
—  and  another  ana  another  for  those  that  are  related  to 
pity,  and  admiration,  and  love,  and  regret,  and  all  the 
other  distinct  emotions  and  affections  of  our  natiu^  ? 
These  are  not  in  reality  less  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  than  from  the  emotions  of  awe  and  veneration  that 
confer  tlie  title  of  sublime  on  their  representatives;  and 
while  all  the  former  are  confounded  under  the  compre- 
hensive ai>pellation  of  beauty,  this  partial  attempt  at 
distinction  is  only  apt  to  mislead  us  into  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  our  accuracy,  and  to  make  us  believe,  both 
that  there  is  a  greater  conformity  among  the  things  that 
pass  under  the  same  name,  and  a  greater  ditference 
between  those  that  pass  under  different  names,  than  is 
really  the  case.  We  have  seen  already,  that  the  radical 
error  of  almost  all  preceding  in(|uiiY'rs,  has  lain  in  sup- 
posing that  every  thing  that  passed  under  the  name  of 
beautiful,  must  have  some  real  and  inherent  quality  in 
common  with  every  thing  else  that  obtained  that  name: 
And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  observe,  that  it  has 
been  almost  as  general  an  opinion,  that  sublimity  was 
not  only  something  radically  different  from  beauty,  but 
actually  opposite  to  it ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  far 
more  nearly  related  to  some  sorts  of  beaut}',  than  many 
sorts  of  lieauty  are  to  each  other;  and  that  both  are 
founded  exactly  ujxjn  the  same  principle  of  suggesting 
some  pa.st  or  possible  emotion  of  some  sentient  being. 

Upon  this  important  point,  we  are  happy  to  find  our 
opinions  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Beautiful,  already  referred  to,  has 
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obsen'ed,  not  only  that  there  appears  to  liira  to  be  no 
inconsistency  or  impropriety  in  such  expressions  as  the 
tMrn^  beauties  of  nature,  or  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ; 
—but  has  added,  in  express  terms,  that,  **■  to  oppose  the 
Kmuiiful  to  the  sublime,  or  to  the  picturesque,  strikes 
him  as  somethin*^  analogous  to  a  contrust  between  the 
beautiiul  and  the  comic  —  the  beautiful  and  the  tragic 
—the  beautiful  and  the  pathetic  —  or  the  beautiiul  and 
the  romantic." 

The  ordy  other  advantage  which  we  shall  specify  as 
likely  to  result  from  the  general  adoption  of  the  theory 
wc  have  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate  is,  that  it  seems 
calculated  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  |ierplexing  and 
vexatious  questioi»s  about  the  standard  of  taste,  which 
have  given  occasion  to  so  much  impertinent  and  so  much 
elal)orate  discussion.    If  thiVigs  are  not  Ix-uutitul  in  them- 
selves, but  only  as  they  serve  to  suggest  interesting  con- 
ceptions to  the  mind,  then  every  thing  which  does  in 
point  of  fact  suggest  such  a  conception  to  any  indindual, 
is  beautiful  to  that  individual ;  and  it  is  not  only  quite 
ic  that  there  is  no  room  for  disputing  about  tastes,  but 
at  all  tastes  are  equally  just  and  correct,  in  so  far  as 
:h  individuid  spe^iks  only  of  his  own  emotions.    When 
gJBaii  cidls  a  thing  beautiful,  however,  he  may  indeed 
to  make  two  very  different  assertions  ;  —  he  may 
meftn  that  it  gives  him  i)leusiire  by  suggesting  to  him 
some  interesting  emotion ;  and,  in  this  sense,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  he  merely  speak  truth,  the  thing  is 
beautiful  ;  a?id  that  it  jtleases  him  ])rccisely  in  the  same 
way  that  all  other  things  please   those  to  whom  they 
a|)|)ear  beautiful.     But  if  he  mean  farther  to  say  that 
the  thing  possesses  some  quality  which  should  make  it 
ftp|>ear  ix*autiful  to  every  other  person,  and  that  it  is 
owing  to  some  prejudice  or  defect  in  them  if  it  appear 
otherwise,  then  he  is  as  unreasonable  and  absurd  as  he 
would  think  those  who  should  attempt  to  convince  him 
ibat  he  felt  no  emotion  of  beauty. 

All  tastes,  then,  are  equally  just  and  true,  in  so  fur  as 
concerns  the  individual  whose  taste  is  in  question  ;  and 
M'hat  u  man  feels  distinctly  to  be  beautiful,  w  beautiful 
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to  him,  whatever  other  people  may  think  c 
ibllows  clearly  from  the  theory  now  in  question :  but  it 
does  not  follow,  from  it,  that  all  ta.stes  are  efinally  goo<l 
or  (Jesimble,  or  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  describing 
that  which  is  really  the  best,  and  the  most  to  be  envied. 
The  only  use  of  the  faculty  of  taste,  is  to  afford  an  inno- 
cent delight,  and  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  a  iineL 
morality ;   and  tliat  man  certainly  will  have  the  modH 
dpUjrlit  from  this  faculty,  who  has  the  most  rmnieroii^^ 
and  the  most  powerful  perceptions  of  beauty.     But,  if 
beauty  consist  in  the   reflection  of  our  affections  and 
sjTnpathies,  it  is  plain  that  he  will  always  see  the  most 
bL'auty  whose  affections  are  the  warmest  and  most  ex- 
ercised,—  whose  imagination  is  the  most  powerful,  and 
who  has  most  accustomed  himself  to  attend  to  the  objects 
by  wliich  he  is  surrounded.     In  so  far  as  mere  feeling 
and  enjoyment  are  concerned,  therefore,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  best  taste  must  be  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Ijest  affections,  the  most  active  fancy,  and  the  most  atten- 
tive habits  of  observation.     It  ^viIl  follow  pretty  exactly 
too,  that  all  men's  perceptions  of  beauty  will  be  nearl;^^ 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  sensibility  and  socivH 
nymnnthies;   and  that  those  who  have  no  affections  to- 
waras  sentient  beings,  -will  be  as  certainly  insensible  to 
l)eauty  in  external  objects,  as  he,  wlio  cannot  hear  the 
H0un(l  of  his  friend's  voice,  must  be  deaf  to  its  echo. 

In  so  fur  as  the  sense  of  beauty  is  regarded  as  a  me 
source  of  enjoyment,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  distim 
lion  that  deserves  to  be  attended  to  ;  and  the  only  cul- 
tivation that  taste  should  everi-eceive,  with  a  view  to  the, 
gratification  of  the  individual,  should  be  through  thi 
indiivct.  channel  of  cultivating  the  affections  and  powe 
of  olmrrvrttion.     If  we  aspire,  however,  to  be  creator.^^ 
well  as  observers  of  beauty,  and  place  any  part  of  ou; 
hn[>[)inrKM  iti  ministering  to  the  gratification  of  others — ^ 
MH  iirtiNfM,  or  poet^,  or  authors  of  any  sort — then,  indeed, 
II  new  distinction  of  tastes*  and  a  far  more  lalxirious 
Nynleni  of  cultivation,  will  be  necessary.     A  man  who 
purnui'N  unly  his  own  delight,  will  l>e  as  much  ehanned 
with  ubjectrt  that  suggest  jwwcrful  emotions  in 
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lencc  of  personal  and  accidental  associations,  as  with 

.086  that  introduce  similar  emotions  by  means  of  asso- 

liations  that  are  universal  and  indestnictible.     To  him, 

object-s  of  the  former  class  are  really  as  beautiful  as 

those  of  the  latter — and  for  his  own  gratification,  the 

tion  of  tlint  sort  of  beauty  is  just  as  im]X)rtant  an 

upation  :  but  if  he  conceive  the  ambition  of  creating 

uties  for  the  admiration  of  others,  he  must  be  cautious 

to  employ  oidy  such  objects  as  arc  the  natural  signs,  or 

he  inseparable  concomitants  of  emotions  of  which  the 

Xev  part  of  mankind  are  susceptible ;  and  his  taste 

will  then  deserve  to  be  called  bad  and  false,  if  he  obtnide 

ujMjn  the  pubUc,  as  beautiful,  objects  that  are  not  likely 

to  be  associated  in  common  minds  with  any  interesting 

impressions. 

For  a  man  himself,  then,  there  is  no  taste  that  is 

er  bad  or  false ;  and  the  only  diiFcrcnee  worthy  of 

ling  attended  to,  is  that  between  a  great  deal  and  a 

ry  little.     Some  who  have  cold  atfections,  sluggish 

aginations,   and  no  habits  of  observation,   can  with 

ifficulty   discern   Ijeauty   in    anything ;    while   others, 

who  are  full  of  kindness  and  sensibility,  and  who  have 

n  accustomed  to  attend  to  all  the  objects  around 

cm,  feel  it  almost  in  ever)1:hing.     It  is  no  matter  what 

;her  people  may  think  of  the  objects  of  their  admira- 

ton  ;   nor  ought  it  to  be  any  concern  of  theirs  that  the 

iblic  would  be  astonished  or  (jffended,  if  they  were 

led  upon  to  join  in  that  admiration.     So  long  as  no 

ch  call  Is  made,  this  anticipated  discrepancy  of  feeling 

lecd  give  them  no  uneasiness ;   and  the  suspicion  of  it 

'  ould  pro<luce  no  contempt  in  an}'  other  persons.     It 

a  strange  aberration  indeed  of  vanity  that  itiakes  us 

pise  persons  for  being  happy — for  having  sources  of 

ijoyment  in  which  we  cannot  share: — and  yet  this  is 

llie  true  source  of  the  ridicule,  which  is  so  j^encndly 

•ured  upon  individuals  who  seek  only  to  enjoy  their 

culiar  tastes  unmolested: — for,  if  there  be  any  truth 

the  theory  w<'  have  been  expounding,  no  taste  is  bad 

p  any  other  reason  than  because  it  is  peculiar — as  the 

bhject^  in  which  it  delights  must  actually  serve  to  ft\i^- 
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gcst  to  the  individual  those  commoa  emotions  and  unU 
versal  affections  upon  which  the  sense  of  beauty  id 
everj'where  foundea.  The  misfortune  is,  however,  that 
we  are  apt  to  consider  all  persona  who  make  knowu^ 
their  peculiar  relishes,  and  especially  all  who  create  an^fl 
objects  for  their  fi^ratitication,  as  in  some  measure  dic- 
tating to  the  public,  and  setting  up  an  idol  for  general 
oilorution ;  and  hence  this  intolerant  interference  with 
almost  nil  ix'culiar  poiveptions  of  beauty,  and  the  un* 
Bparinnr  derision  that  pursues  all  deviations  from  ac- 
knowleiigeti  standards.  This  intolerance,  we  admit,  is 
often  prv)vokod  by  something  of  a  spirit  of  proseh/tistn 
and  arrogance,  in  those  who  mistake  their  own  casual 
associations  for  natural  or  universal  relations ;  and  thi 
consorpuMice  is,  that  mortified  vanity  ultimately  dries  u| 
even  for  them,  the  fountain  of  their  peculiar  enjoyment  j 
and  disenchants,  by  a  new  association  of  general  coi 
temj^t  or  ridicule,  the  scenes  that  had  been  consecrate 
by  some  innocent  but  accidental  emotion. 

As  nil  men  must  have  some  peculiar  associations,  all 
men  umst  have  some  peculiar  notions  of  beauty,  and,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  taste  tliat  the  public  would 
be  entitletl  to  consider  as  false  or  vitiated.  For  those 
who  tnnkc  no  demands  on  public  admiration,  however^H 
it.  iti  hard  to  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  this  source  of  enjoy^| 
merit;  and,  even  for  those  who  labour  for  applause,  the 
wimmt  course,  perhaps,  if  it  were  only  practicaWe,  wuald 
fm,  U}  have  two  tastes, — one  to  enjoy,  and  one  to  woA 
hjt—  tfur  founded  upon  univcrs?al  associations,  ftooordiw 
ht  wU'ivU  they  finished  those  performances  for  wUca 
^U^f  c^halli'iiged  universal  praise — and  another  ginned 
'  •!  and  individual  associations,  throu^'wUdi 
„'  «tlll  look  fondly  upon  nature,  and  npon 
^*#  'f|"  iliMJr  (H?crct  admiration. 
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(November,  1812.) 

Df  la  Littcraturc  eonsideree  dans  sea  Rapports  avec  Ics  InstUu- 
titftis  Sociuh's.  Par  Mad.  i>e  Stael-Holstein.  Avec  \m 
Prtcia  dc  la  Vie  ct  Ics  Kcrita  de  I'Auteur.  2  tomes,  12nio, 
pp.600.     London,  1812.» 

WnK5  we  say  that  Madame  de  Stael  is  decidedly  the 
niost  eminent  literary  female  of  her  age,  we  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  there  may  be  others  wliose  -wTitiiigs  are  of 
more  direct  and  indisputable  utility — who  are  distin- 
guished by  grciiter  justness  and  sobnety  of  thinking,  and 
nmy  pretend  to  have  conferred  more  practical  benefits 
iin  the  existing  generation.  But  it  is  impossible,  we 
iliiuk,  to  deny,  that  she  has  pursued  a  more  lofty  as 
well  as  a  more  dangerous  career ; —  that  she  has  treated 
of  subjects  of  far  greater  difficulty,  and  far  more  ex- 
tensive interest;  and,  even  in  her  failures,  has  frequently 
given  indication  of  greater  powers,  than  have  sufficed 
lor  the  success  of  lier  more  prudent  contemporaries. 

While  other  female  writers  have  contented  themselves, 
for  the  most  part,  with  embellishing  or  explaining  the 
truths  which  the  more  robust  intellect  of  the  other  sex 
httd  pre\*iously  established, — in  making  knowledge  more 
furailiar,  or  vu^uc  more  engaging  —  or,  at  most,  m  mul- 
tiplying the  finer  distinctions  which  mav  be  detected 
about  the  boundaries  of  taste  or  of  morality, —  and  in 

•  1  reprint  this  paper  as  contnining  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
t>ic  prttgrpAa  of  Literature,  cspedaUy  in  tlie  ancient  %vnrl<l,  tlian  any 
'Aber  from  which  1  cuuld  make  tUa  gelectiun  ;  and  alio,  in  some  de- 
gr%.  for  the  sake  of  the  gen»'ral  discussion  nn  rerfectibility,  which  I 
=vill  think  satisfactorily  conducted.  I  regret  that,  in  the  hody  of  the 
article,  tUf  portions  that  ai-e  taken  fntni  Mudiunu  Je  StaiU  ore  not 
Mt*?r  dii^ri  mi  Dated  from  ttiooe  for  which  I  only  aiu  re9i>onsible.  The 
Wider,  however,  will  not  go  far  wrong,  if  he  attribute  to  that  distin- 
guished person  the  greater  part  of  what  may  strike  him  us  bold,  iina- 
gitniive,  and  original ;  and  leave  to  mc  the  humbler  province  of  Ihe 
**«r,  corrective,  and  distrustful 
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illustrating  the  importance  of  the  minor  virtues  to  the   , 

general  happiness  of  life — this  distin^ished  person  has   I 
not  only  aimed  at  extendini^  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge, and    rcctif)'ing  the  errors  of  received  opinions 
upon  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance*  but  has  vi- 
gorously applied  herself  to  trace  out  the  operation  of    I 
general  causes,   and,  by  combining  the  past  with  the    ' 
present,  and  pointing  out  the  connection  and  reciprocal 
action  of  all  co-existent  phenomena,  to  develop  the  hur- 
uionious  system  which  actually  prevails  in  the  a]»parent 
chaos  of  human  affairs;  and  to  gain  something  like  un 
assurance  as  t-o  the  complexion  of  that  futurity  towards 
which  our  thoughts  are  so  anxiously  driven,   by  tliCj 
selfish  as  well  as  the  generous  principles  of  our  naturc.^^ 
We  are  not  acquainted,  indeed,  with  any  "writer  wh^^ 
has  made  such  bohi  :ind  vigni\>uji  attempts  to  carry  the 

generalizing  spirit  of  true  [>hiIosophy  into  the  history  of    I 
terature  and  manners;  or  who  has  thrown  so  strong  a     ' 
light  u])on  the  capricious  and  apparently  unaccountable 
diversities  of  national  taste,  genius,  and  morality, — by     j 
connecting  them  with  the  political  stnjcture  of  society, 
the  accidents  of  climate  and  external  relation,  and  the     | 
variety    of  creeds   and    superstitions.      In    her   lighter     i 
works,  this  spirit  is  indicated  chiefly  by  the  foi*ce  and 
comprehensiveness  of  those  general  observations  with 
which  they  abound;  and  which  strike  at  once,  by  their 
justness  and  novelty,  and  by  the  great  extent  of  their 
application.     They    prove   also   in   how   remarkable   a 
degree  she  possesses  the  rare  talent  of  embodying  in  one 
luminous  proposition  those  sentiments  aud  unpressions 
which  float  unquestioned  and  undefined  over  inauy  an 
understanding,  and  give  a  colour  to  the  character,  and  a 
bias  to  the  conduct,  of  multitudes,  who  are  not  so  much 
as  aware  of  their  existence.     Besides  all  this,  her  novels 
bear  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  accuracy  and  mi- 
nuteness of  her  observation  oi"  human  character,  and  to 
her  thorough  knowledge  of  those  dark  and  secret  work- 
ings of  the  neart,  by  which  misery  is  so  often  elaborated 
fi-om  the  pure  element  of  the  affections.     Her*know- 
led^e,  however,  we  must  say,  seems  to  be  more  of 
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than  of  good  :  For  the  predominatiug  »entiinent  in  her 
fictions  is,  despair  of  human  happiness  and  human  virtue ; 
and  their  interest  is  founded  almost  entirely  on  the  in- 
Lei^nt  and  nhnost  iut-vitable  heartk'ssness  of  polished 
inan.  The  impression  which  they  leave  upon  the  mind, 
therefore,  though  powerfully  pathetic,  is  botli  painful 
and  humiliating:  at  the  same  time  that  it  proceetis^  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  upon  the  double  error  of  sup- 
posing that  the  bulk  of  intelligent  people  arc  as  selfish 
as  those  splendid  victims  of  i'ashion  and  philosophy  from 
whom  her  characters  are  selected  ;  and  that  a  sensibility 
to  unkindncss  can  long  survive  the  extinction  of  all  kindly 
emotions.  The  work  before  us,  hoAvever,  exhibits  the 
fairest  sjXH^iraen  which  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  systema- 
tizing spirit  of  the  author,  as  well  as  of  tlie  nioml  en- 
thusiasm by  which  she  seems  to  l>e  possessed. 

The  professed  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  that  all 
the  peculiarities  in  the  litemture  of  different  ages  and 
cuuntrie?!,  nuiy  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  tlic  con- 
dition of  society,  and  the  i>oliticul  and  religions  institu- 
tions of  each ;  —  and  at  the  same  time,  to  jx>inr  otit  in 
what  way  the  progress  of  letters  has  in  its  turn  modified 
and  atFucted  the  government  and  religion  of  those  nations 
among  whon)  they  liave  iiouri^hed.  All  tl)is,  however, 
h  bottomed  upon  the  more  fundamental  and  favourite 
sition,  that  tlurt'  im  a  y>/vt*//'t^<.y,  to  produce  the^e 
;?  —  that  letters  and  intelligence  are  in  a  state  of 
oouAtant,  universal,  and  irresistible  advancement  —  in 
other  W(M'ds,  that  human  nature  is  tending,  l>y  a  slow 
and  interminable  progression,  to  a  state  of  jK'rfe<:tion. 
This  fascinating  idea  seems  to  have  been  kept  constantly 
in  view  by  Mudame  de  Stael,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  work  before  us;  —  and  though  we  conceive  it 
to  have  been  pursued  vnih  far  too  sanguine  and  assured 
a  spirit,  and  to  have  led  in  this  way  to  most  of  what  is 
rash  and  tpiestionable  in  her  conclusions,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  it  has  also  helped  her  to  many  exphma- 
tifin.*  that  are  equally  solid  and  ingenious,  and  thrown  a 

»^  light  u|>on  niauN'  phenomena  that  would  otherwise  haA^e 

^bpiieared  very  dark  and  unaccountable. 
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In  the  range  which  she  here  takes,  indeed,  she 
need  of  all  the  lights  and  all  the  aids  that  can  pre 
tliemselves ;  —  tor  her  work  contains  u  critique  and 
theory  of  all  the  literature  and  philosophy  in  the  world, 
from  the  days  of  Homer  to  the  tenth  year  ot  the  Frencli 
revolution.  She  begins  with  the  early  learning  and 
philosophy  of  Greece;  and  after  chamcterizing  the  na- 
tional taste  and  genius  of  that  illustrious  people,  in  all 
its  departments,  and  in  the  different  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress, she  proceeds  to  a  similar  investigation  of  the 
literature  and  science  of  the  Romans;  and  then,  after  a 
hasty  sketch  of  the  decline  of  arts  and  letters  in  the 
later  days  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  actutd  progress  of 
the  human  mind  during  the  dark  ages,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  slumhered  in  comjdete  inactivity,  she 
enters  upon  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  pecu- 
liarities, and  the  causes  of  the  |»eculiarities,  of  all  the 
different  aspects  of  national  taste  and  genius  that  clm- 
racterize  the  literature  of  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France, — entering,  as  to  each,  into  a  pretty 
minute  exposition  of  its  general  merits  and  defucts, — 
and  not  only  of  the  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the 
countiy  that  have  produced  those  cliaracteristics,  but 
even  of  the  authors  and  productions,  in  which  they  arc 
chiefly  exempliiied.  To  go  thi^ough  all  this  with  toler- 
able success,  and  without  committing  any  very  gross  or 
ridiculous  blunders,  evidently  required,  in  the  first  place, 
a  greater  allowance  of  learning  tlian  has  often  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  persons  of  the  learnc<l  gender,  who  lay  a 
pwtty  ]x»ld  claim  to  distinction  upon  the  ground  of  their 
learning  alone;  imd,  in  tlie  next  phice,  an  extent  of 
general  knowledge,  and  a  power  and  compreliensivenesa 
of  thijikuig,  that  has  still  more  rarely  been  the  ornament 
of  great  schohirs.  Madame  de  Stael  nuiy  be  surpassed, 
perhaps,  in  scholarship  (so  far  as  relates  to  accuracy  at 
least,  if  not  extent),  by  some — and  in  sound  philosophy 
by  others.  Hut  there  ai-e  few  indeed  wIjo  can  l^oast  of 
having  so  umch  of  both  ;  and  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
who  has  applied  the  one  to  tlie  elucidation  of  the  other 
with  so  much  boldness  and  success.  But  it  is  time  to 
^iva  a  little  more  particular  account  of  her  lucubrations. 
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There  is  a  very  eloquent  and  high-toned  Jntroduction, 
illustrating,  in  a  general  wny,  the  influence  of  literature 
on  the  morals,  the  glory,  the  freedom,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  ]>eople  nniong  whom  it  flourishes.  It  is 
full  of  brilliant  thoughts  and  profound  observations  ;  — 
but  we  are  most  atruck  with  those  sentiments  of  mingled 
triumph  and  mortification  by  wliich  she  connects  these 
magnificent  speculations  with  the  tumultuous  aspect  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  nourished. 

"  Que  lie  puis-je  rappeU'r  tous  les  csprits  uclalri's  ^  la  jotUMance  des 
mr'-ilitntiniin  pliilosoptiiques !  Li?.^  cuntrrnpoinins  il'uiiu  Revolution 
|»fTiJ.  ni  v»iivonl  toul  inteivi  u  la  recherche  de  la  vt'rile.  Taut  il'eveue- 
ntenA  ijt'-t'idt'-a  pur  In  furcc^  taut  do  crimes  absciis  par  Ic  5ucrc'9,  tnnt 
»lr  Ttrtus  flf'tries  par  le  blame,  tnnt  (I'lnlortiinos  iiiAuUt-cci  pw  le  pou- 
toif.  unt  cir  ^ntimens  guiu-reux  dcvcmis  Tubjet  de  la  nKHjiient',  tnnt 
caIcuU  philo?"phiquemcnt  cttiiiiiictilt's ;  tout  lasi^f  de  IVspi'nince 
itncs  \es  plus  fidule»  nu  ciiitt;  dc  la  mi»nii.  Xcnnnioins  ils 
Divait  ae  ranimer  en  ob«i:rTanl,  dans  I'histoire  de  respril  huraain, 
ill  u'a  eodste  ni  une  iK'n»-c  utile,  ni  unc  vcriti*  prufoiide  qui  n'ait 
bwiT-^  Mm  aiecle  et  scs  admirateurs.  C*c«t  eans  doutc  un  triste 
Aft  qo«  de  transporter  son  inturet,  de  rcjxjser  son  attente,  a  travers 
rcTcnlr,  *ur  nos  gucccsscurs  but  liis  etrangers  bicn  loin  de  nous,  gur 
biiDcoDDUis  sur  tons  les  hommuscufin  dont  le  souvenir  ct  Tunage  ne 
pumot  fte  retracer  h  notre  esprit.  Mais,  helas  !  td  Tun  en  excepte 
qodqnc^  amid  iuolteniblcs,  la  plupurt  du  eeiix  qu'on  bc  rap|H.'llc  aprcs 
4iX  aiiiMWs  de  revolution,  contristent  voire  cosur,  C'tcinflcnt  vos  raouvc- 
ntM,  va  ini|)osent  h  votre  talont  m^me,  non  par  leur  sup^riorit*?,  mais 
fttoeltc.  mulveiUancc  qui  ne  cau«e  de  la  douleur  qu'aux  nmeH  duucea, 
M  Be  Cut  Miuffrir  que  ccux  qui  ne  la  lu^riteni  pua."^  Tom.  i.  p.  27, 

The  connection  l)etween  good  morals  and  that  im- 
proved state  of  intellisjencc  which  Madame  de  Stael  con- 
Mden  a3  S]»Tion}anous  with  the  cultivation  of  literature, 
is  too  obvious  to  require  any  great  exertion  of  her  talents 
for  its  elucidation.  She  observ'es,  witli  great  truth,  that 
imich  of  the  guilt  and  tlie  misery  which  are  vidgarly 
impated  to  great  talents,  really  arise  from  not  having 
UlMit  enough^  —  and  that  the  only  certain  ctire  for  the 
errors  which  are  produced  by  superficial  thinking,  is  to 
he  found  in  thinking  more  deeply :  —  At  the  same  time 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgfdten,  that  all  men  have  not  tlie 
capdcitv  of  thinking  dc-».[ily — and  that  the  most  general 
cultivation  of  literature  will  not  invest  every  one  vritU 
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t-olcnts  of  the  first  order.  If  there  be  a  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, therefore,  that  is  more  unfavourable  to  the  in- 
ter^'sts  of  morality  and  just  opinion,  than  an  utter  want  of 
intelligence,  it  may  be  presumed,  that,  in  very  enli^^htened 
titnea,  this  will  be  the  i)ortion  of  the  greater  multitude, 
—  or  at  least  that  nations  and  indixndiials  will  have  to 
pass  through  this  troubled  and  dangerous  sphere,  in 
their  way  to  thu  loftier  and  purer  regions  of  perfect  un- 
derntaiiding.  The  better  answer  therefore  probably  is, 
tluit  it  is  not  intilligenee  that  docs  the  mischief  in  auy 
cose  whntso(^vt'r,  but  the  presumption  that  sometimes 
accompanies  the  lower  degrees  of  it;  and  which  is  best 
dihjoiiied  from  thorn,  by  making  the  liigher  degrees  more 
attainable.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Madame  de  Stael  ob- 
serves, that  the  power  of  public  opinion,  which  is  the 
only  sure  and  ultimate  guardinn  either  of  freedom  or 
of  virtue,  is  greater  or  less  exactly  as  the  public  is  more 
or  li*ss  enlightened ;  and  that  this  public  never  can  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  just  and  commanding  sentiments, 
cxecjit  under  the  influence  of  a  sound  and  progressive 
literatui*e.  The  abuse  of  power,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
means  of  enjoj^nent,  are  the  great  sources  of  misery  and 
depravity  in  an  advanced  stage  of  society.  Both  origin- 
ate with  those  who  stand  on  the  highest  stages  of  human 
fortune;  and  the  cure  is  to  Ik*  found,  in  both  cases,  only 
in  the  enlightened  opinion  of  those  who  stand  a  little 
lower. 

!.ilK*rty,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  is  still  more  clearly 
de|H'ndenT  on  iutelllgv^noe  than  morality  itself.  AVhen 
the  g\>vernors  arv  ignonuit,  ihey  are  naturally  tj,TannieaL 
Forco  is  the  obvious  resource  of  those  who  are  incapable 
of  convincing ;  and  the  more  unworthy  any  one  is  of 
tht?  jHiwcr  with  which  he  i*  invested,  the  more  rigor- 
ously will  he  exercise  that  power.  But  it  is  in  the  in- 
telligence of  the  |XH>ple  themselves  that  the  chief  bulwark 
of  ttieir  fn>\K>m  will  l*e  found  to  consist,  and  all  the 
principles  of  politick  aim'lionUion  to  originate.  This  is 
tnH%  lu^wvver«  m«  Mihkinc  de  St»€l  owerTes»  <Hily  of 
vrKat  she  tenus  ^^h  ktmit  Huhmtmti^  or  the  general 
ciihrr«ik>u  of  |4iiK^n^y«  e^ucDre,  hiatorv.  and  those 
oth^iT  cfep«ittttcu(»  o|[  UwittA^  vkich  re^  cWfly  to  th^ 
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irt  and  the  iindcrstAiuling,  niul  depend  upon  a  know- 
Iwlge  of  human  luiture,  and  an  attentive  study  of  all  that 
contributes  to  it:^  actual  enjoyments.  Wl)at  is  merely  for 
delight,  a^ain,  and  addresses  itself  exelusively  to  the  ima- 
(rination,  has  neither  so  noble  a  genealogy,  nor  half  so 
■"  -'!-ious  a  progeny.     Poetrj'  and  works  of  gaiety  and 

1  -"inenl,  togetlier  with  music  and  the  sistvr  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  have  a  much  slighter  connection 
either  with  virtue  or  with  freedom.  Though  nmong  their 
mo(st  graceful  ornaments,  they  may  yet  flourish  under 
tyrants,  and  be  relished  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  and 
most  debasing  corruption  of  manners.  It  is  a  fine  and  a 
just  remark  too,  of  Madame  de  iStael,  thiit  the  pursuits 
which  minister  to  mere  delight^  and  give  to  life  its 
charm  and  voluptuousness,  generally  pro<luce  a  great 
indifference  about  dying.  They  supersede  and  displace 
ttll  the  stronger  passions  and  atfections,  by  whicli  alone 
we  are  bound  very  closely  to  existence ;  an(i,  while 
they  habituate  tlie  mind  to  tnuisiton,'  and  passive  im- 
pressions, seem  naturally  connected  witli  those  images 
of  indolence  and  intoxication  and  slumber,  to  which 
the  idea  of  death  is  so  readily  assimilated,  in  characters 
of  this  description.  AVhen  liie,  in  short,  is  considered 
Hs  nothing  more  than  an  amusement,  its  termination  is 
contemplated  with  far  less  emotion,  and  its  course,  upon 
tlie  whole,  is  overshadowed  with  deeper  clouds  of  efiHui\ 
than  when  it  is  presented  ns  a  scene  of  high  duties  and 
honourable  labours,  and  holds  out  to  us  at  every  turn — 
not  the  perishable  pastimes  of  the  passing  hour,  but  the 
iixed  and  distant  objects  of  those  serious  and  lofty  aims 
ft'hieh  connect  us  with  a  long  futiirity. 

The  introduction  ends  with  an  eloquent  profession  of 
the  author's  unshaken  faith  In  tlie  philosophical  creed 
of  Perfectibility  :  —  uj>on  which,  as  it  does  not  happen 
to  be  our  creed,  and  is  very  frequentl)'  brought  into  no- 
lice  la  the  course  of  the  work,  we  must  here  be  indulged 
with  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

This  splendid  illusion,  which  seems  to  have  succeeded 
that  of  Optimism  in  the  favour  of  philosophical  enthu- 
«ia>*ta,  and  rests,  like  it,  ujion  the  notion  that  the  whole 
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scheme  of  a  beneficent  Providence  is  to  be  developed 
this  worlds  ia  supported  by  Madame  de  Stael  upon  a 
variety  of  grounds  :  and  as,  like  most  other  illusions,  it 
has  a  consiilerable  admixture  of  truth,  it  is  supported,  in 
many  points^  upon  grounds  that  are  both  solid  and  in- 
genious. She  relies  chiefly,  of  course,  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past ;  and,  in  particular,  upon  the  marked 
and  decided  superiority  of  the  modems  in  respect  of 
thought  and  reflection,  —  their  more  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  feelings,  and  more  comprehensive  views 
of  human  affairs.  She  ascribes  less  imp*>rtance  than  is 
usually  done  to  our  attainments  in  mere  science,  and  the 
arts  that  relate  to  matter ;  and  aufriu's  less  conlidently 
as  to  the  future  fortune  of  the  ppecies,  from  the  exploits 
of  Newton,  Watt,  and  I>a\y,  than  from  those  of  Bacon, 
Bossuet,  Locke,  Hume,  and  Voltaire,  In  eloquence,  too, 
and  in  taste  and  fancy,  she  admits  that  there  has  Wen  a 
less  conspicuous  advancement ;  because,  in  these  thingn, 
there  is  a  natural  limit  or  point  of  perfection,  which  has 
been  already  attained:  But  there  are  no  lx)undaries  to 
tlie  increase  of  human  knowledge,  or  to  the  discovery  of 
the  means  of  human  happiness ;  and  every  step  that  ia 
^ined  in  those  higher  walks,  is  gained,  she  conceives, 
for  posterity,  and  for  ever. 

The  great  objection  derived  from  the  signal  check 
which  the  arts  and  civility  of  life  received  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  northern  barbarians  on  the  declme  of  tlie 
Roman  power,  and  the  long  period  of  darkness  and  de- 
gradation which  ensued,  she  endeavours  to  obviate,  by  a 
very  bold  and  ingenious  speculation.  It  is  her  object 
here  to  show  that  the  invasion  of  the  northern  tribes 
not  only  promoted  their  ovnx  civilization  moi-e  effectually 
tlian  any  tlung  else  could  have  done-,  but  actually  im- 
parted to  the  genius  of  the  vantpiisheil.  a  chanicter  of 
energy,  solidity,  and  seriousness,  which  could  never  have 
sprung  up  of  itself  m  the  volatile  regions  of  the  South. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  two  races,  she  thinks,  has  pro- 
ducetl  a  mighty  improvement  on  both;  and  the  ^ivacitj'^, 
the  elegance  and  versatility  of  the  -warmer  latitudes, 
been  mingled,  infinitely  to  ttieir  mutual  advantage,  with 
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majestic  melancholy,  the  profound  thought^  and  the 
sterner  morality  of  the  iVorth.  This  combination,  again, 
she  conceives,  could  have  been  eiFected  in  no  way  so 
liappily  as  by  the  successful  inviision  of  the  ruder 
"  :)ple ;  and  the  conciliating  influence  of  that  common 
lith,  which  at  once  repressed  the  frivolous,  and  molHtied 
W  feixjcious  tendencies  of  our  nature.  The  teniijoniry 
ipfK'anince  therefore  of  literature  and  ])olitene8s, 
in  the  first  shock  of  this  mighty  collision,  wus  but 
the  subsidence  of  the  sacred  flame  under  the  heajis  of 
fuel  which  were  thus  profusolv  |)rovided  for  its  increase; 
aud  the  seeming  waste  and  sterility  timt  ensued,  was  but 
the  first  aspect  of  the  fertilizing  flood  and  accumulated 
manure  under  which  vegetation  was  buried  for  a  while, 
that  it  miglit  break  out  at  last  with  a  richer  and  more 
indestructible  luxuriance.  Tlie  human  intellect  was 
either  dead  nor  inactive,  she  contends,  during  that  long 
amber,  in  whicli  it  was  collecting  vigour  for  unpi*e- 
c«lented  exertions;  and  the  occupations  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  though  not  of  the  most  brilliant  or  attnictive 
description,  were  perhaps  the  best  fitted  fiir  its  ultimate 
Bd  substantial  improvement.  Thesubtledistinctions,the 
ined  casuistry,  and  ingenious  logic  of  the  school  di- 
nes, wei*e  all  favourable  to  habits  of  careful  and  accurate 
thinking;  and  led  insensibly  to  a  far  more  thorough  and 
:»found  knowledge  of  human  nature — the  limits  of  its 
cultiesund  the  gn^unds  of  its  duties — than  had  been 
lined  by  the  more  aireless  inquirers  of  antiquity. 
hen  men,  therefore,  began  again  to  reason  upon  hu- 
man attairs,  they  were  found  to  have  made  an  immense 
progress  during  the  periml  when  all  api)eared  to  be 
itber  retrograde  or  stationary  ;  and  Shaks]>earc,  Bacon, 
cbiavel,  Montaigne,  aud  Ualileo,  whoapixiared  aluiost 
«t  the  same  time,  in  the  most  distant  countries  of  Eu- 
roj»e,  each  displayed  a  roach  of  thouglit  and  a  power  of 
reasoning  which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  the  clo- 
l^nt  dissertations  of  tlie  classical  ages.  To  them  suc- 
eiied  such  men  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  Moliere,  Pascal, 
Locke,  and  La  Bruyere, — all  of  them  observers  of  a 
character,  to  wliicU  there  is  nothing  at  nil  parallel  in 
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antiquity ;  and  yet  only  preparing  the 
1 —  „ —  f,.«  Montesquieu,  Hume, 


way,  in  the 
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Sniilli, 
Burke,  Bentham,  Malthus,  and  so  many  others ;  who 
have  made  the  world  familiar  with  trutlis,  which,  how- 
ever imjxjrtant  and  demonstrable  at  all  times,  certainly 
never  entered  into  the  conception  of  the  earlier  inhnbit* 
ants  of  the  world.  Tliose  truths,  and  others  still  more 
important,  of  wliich  tliey  Jire  destined  to  be  the  parents, 
have  already,  according  to  Madame  de  Stael,  produced 
a  prodigious  alteration,  and  nn  incalcidalde  improvement 
on  the  condition  of  human  nature.  Through  tlteir  in- 
fluence, assisted  no  douljt  by  tliat  of  the  <.los[>el,  slaveiy 
has  been  abolished,  trade  and  indiistiy  set  free  fi-om  rjfl 
striction,  and  war  disarmed  of  lialf  Its  horroi-s ;  while,  ir^^ 
private  life,  women  have  been  restored  to  their  just  i*ank 
in  society;  sentiments  of  justice  and  humanity  have 
been  universally  euUivated,  and  pid)lic  opinion  been 
armed  with  a  power  which  rondel's  every  other  both  sate 
and  salutary. 

Many  of  these  truths,  which  were  once  the  doubtful 
or  derided  discoveries  of  men  ot  original  genius,  a]*o  now 
admitted  as  elementar}'  principles  in  the  reasonings  of 
ordinary  people;  and  are  every  day  extending  their 
empire,  and  multiplying  their  progeny.  Madame  de 
Stael  sees  no  reason  to  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  ^nll 
one  day  inherit  the  whole  earth;  and,  under  their  reign, 
she  takes  it  to  be  clear,  that  war,  and  poverty,  and  all 
the  nnsery  that  arises  from  \icc  and  ignorance,  will  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  society;  and  that  men,  univer-^ 
sally  convinced  that  justice  and  benevolence  are  the  ttnuA 
sources  of  enjoyment,  will  seek  their  own  happiness  in  a 
constant  endeavour  to  pi'omote  that  of  their  neighbours. 

It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  believe  all  this —  in  spite 
of  the  grudging  which  woidd  necessarily  arise,  from  the 
reflection  tliat  we  ourselves  were  born  so  nmch  too  soon 
for  virtue  and  enjoyment  in  this  world.  But  it  is  really 
impossible  to  ovei-Iook  the  manifuhl  im]x*rfcctions  of  the 
reasoning  on  whirh  this  splendid  iinticipation  is  founded  ; 
— though  it  may  be  worth  wliile  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
in  what  desree  it  is  founded  in  truth. 
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The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  a  sober-minded  listener 
to  this  dream  of  perfectibility,  is  the  extreme  narrow- 
of  the  induction  from  which  these  sweeping  con- 
isions  arc  so  confidently  deduced.  A  progress  that  is 
its  own  nature  infinite  and  irresistible,  must  neces- 
urily  have  been  both  universal  and  unremitting ;  and 
yet  the  evidence  of  its  existence  is  founded,  if  we  do  not 
deceive  ourselves,  ujwn  the  histor)'  of  a  ver}'  small  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  for  a  very  small  immber  of 
gunerations.  The  profwsition  is,  that  the  human  species 
is  advancing,  and  has  always  been  advancing,  to  a  state 
of  pertection,  by  a  law  of  their  nature,  of  the  existence  of 
which  their  piust  history  and  present  state  leave  no  room 
to  floubt.  Hut  wlien  we  cast  a  glance  U|X)n  this  high  des- 
tined species,  we  find  this  necessaiT  and  eternal  progress 
scarcely  begun,  even  now,  in  the  old  inhabited  continent 
ot'  Africa — stationary,  as  far  back  as  our  infoi*mation 
reaches,  in  China — and  retrograde,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  twelve  centuries,  and  up  to  this  day,  in  Egypt, 
India,  Persia,  and  Greece.  E^^en  in  our  own  Europe, 
which  contains  proI)ably  less  tlian  one  tenth  part  of  our 
kind,  it  is  admitted,  that,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
^.  this  great  work  of  moral  nature  not  only  stood 
,  !iut  went  vi8il>ly  backwanls,  over  its  fairest  regions; 
and  though  there  has  been  a  prodigious  progress  in  Eng- 
land and  Fnmce  and  Germanv  during  tne  fast  twohun- 
drtd  years,  it  may  Ix?  doubted  whether  any  thing  of  this 
sort  can  l>e  said  of  Spain  or  Italy;  or  various  other  por- 
tions, even  of  this  favoured  quarter  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  very  natural  for  Madame  dc  Stai'l,  or  for  us, 
looking  only  to  wliat  has  happened  in  our  own  world, 
and  in  ourovn  times,  to  indulge  in  those  dazzling  views 
of  the  unbounded  and  universal  improvement  of  the 
^Imle  iaitnan  race;  hut  such  speculations  wouhl  appear 
rjither  wild,  we  suspect,  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  phi- 
losophize among  the  unchanging  nations  of  Asia;  and 
would  probably  earn'  even  something  of  ridicule  with 
them,  if  propounded  ujxjn  the  ruins  of  Thebes  or  Haby- 
lon,  or  even  among  the  profaned  relics  of  Athens  or 
Rome. 
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We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to  push  this  very  fer. 
The  world  is  certainly  something  the  wiser  for  its  past 
experience; — and  there  is  an  accumulation  of  useful 
knowledge,  which  we  think  likely  to  increase.  The  m- 
vention  of  printing  and  fiiT-arins,  and  tiie  [jerfect  com* 
munication  that  is  eataLlished  over  all  Europe,  insures 
us,  we  tliink,  against  any  considerable  falling  back  in 
respect  of  the  sciences;  or  tlic  arts  and  attainments  that 
minister  to  the  conveniences  of  ordinary'  life.  We  have 
no  idea  that  an}'  of  the  important  discoveries  of  modem 
times  will  ever  again  he  lost  or  forgotten;  or  that  any 
future  generation  will  he  put  to  the  ti'ouhle  of  inventing, 
for  a  second  time,  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  or  te- 
lescopes—  the  astrunoniy  of  Newton,  or  the  meclianica 
of  Watt.  All  knowledge  which  admits  of  demonstra- 
tion will  advance,  we  have  no  doubt,  and  extend  itself; 
and  all  processes  will  be  improved,  that  do  not  interfere 
witii  the  passions  of  human  nature,  or  the  apparent 
interest  of  its  ruling  cksses.  But  with  regard  to  every 
thing  depending  on  probable  reasoning,  or  susceptible 
of  debate,  and  especially  with  regard  to  every  thin 
touching  morality  and  enjoyment,  we  really  are  n\ 
sanguine  enough  to  reckon  on  any  considerable  im- 
provement ;  and  suspect  that  men  wiU  go  on  blundering 
in  speculation,  and  transgressing  in  practice,  pretty 
nearly  as  they  do  at  present,  to  the  latest  period  of  their 
history.  , 

In  the  nature  of  things,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  endH 
to  disputes  upon  probable,  or  what  is  called  moral  evi^^ 
denee ;  nor  to  the  contradictoiy  conduct  and  consequent 
hostility  and  oppression,  which  must  result  from  the 
op]K>3ite  views  that  are  taken  of  such  subjects; — and 
this,  partly,  because  the  elements  that  enter  into  the 
calculations  are  so  vast  and  numert)us,  that  nianv  of  the 
most  material  must  always  be  overlooked  by  persons  of 
ordinary  talent  and  information;  and  partly  because 
there  not  only  is  no  standard  by  whieh  tiie  value  of 
those  elements  can  be  ascertained  and  made  manifest, 
but  that  they  actually  have  a  diiFerent  value  for  ahnost 
every  different  individual.     A\lth  regard  to  all  nice,  and 
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indeed  all  debateable  questions  of  happiness  or  morals, 
erefore,  there  never  can  be  any  agreement  among  men ; 
se,  in  i*eality,  there  is  no  truth  in  which  they  Cini 
All  questions  of  tliis  kind  tuni  upon  a  compari- 
in  of  the  opposite  advantages  and  disadvantages  ol  any 
ular  course  of  conduct  or  habit  of  mind :  but  th 
ftliyol*  very  different  magnitude  and  im|>ortHnce  to 
fferent  persons ;  and  their  decision,  therefore,  even  if 
they  all  saw  the  whole  consequences,  or  even  the  same 
set    of   consccpiences,  nuist  be  irroconcileably  diverse. 
If  the  matter  in  deliberation,  for  example,  be,  whether 
it  is  better  to  live  without  toil  or  exertion,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  without  wealth  or  glory,  or  to  venture  for 
both  ujKm  a  scene  of  labour  and  hiizard  —  it  is  easy  to 
5ee,  that  the  detennination  which  would  be  wise  and 
'       expedient  for  one  individual,  might  be  ju8t  the  reverse 
^ftfbr  another.   Ease  and  obscurity  are  the  Amnmum  bonum 
^P of  one  description  of  men;  while  others  have  an  irre- 
H  SLStible  vocation  to  streimous  enterprise,  and  a  positive 
^■delight  in  contention  and  danger.     Nor  is  the  magni- 
^■tiide  of  our  virtues  and  vices  refenible  to  a  more  invari- 
^■able  standard.     Intemperance  is  less  a  vice  in  the  robust, 
"  and  dishonesty  less  foolish  in  those  who  care  but  little 
for  the  scorn  of  society.     Some  men  find  tlieir  chief 
happiness  in  relieving  sorrow — some  in  sympatinzing 
with  mirth.     Some,  again,  tlerive  most  of  their  enjoy- 
ent  from  the  exercise  of  their  reasoning  faculties  — 
hers  from  that  of  their  uuagination;  —  while  a  third 
rt  attend  to  little  but  the  gratification  of  their  senses, 
nd  a  fourth  to  that  of  their  vanity.     One  deliglits  in 
crowds,  and  another  in  solitude; — one  tliinks  of  nothing 
hut  glory,  and  another  of  comfort;  —  and  so  on,  through 
y      all  the    infinite  variety,  and   infinite   combinations,  of 
^L  human  tastes,  temperaments,  and  habits.     Now,  it  is 
^'|>lain,  that    each    of  those  persons  not  only  will,  but 
plainly  ought  to  pursue  a  different  road  to  the  common 
object  of  happiness ;  and  that  they  must  clash  and  con- 
sequently often  jostle  \^ath  each  other,  even  if  each  were 
fully  awan;  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  notions,  and  of 
the  conseqaences  of  all  that  he  did  in  obedience  to  tlieic 
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impulses.  It  is  altogether  impossible,  therefore,  wd 
humbly  conceive,  that  men  should  ever  settle  the  point 
as  to  what  is^  on  the  whole,  the  wisest  course  of  coiuluct, 
or  the  best  disposition  of  mind ;  or  consequently  take 
even  the  first  seep  towards  that  |>erfection  of  moral 
science^  or  that  cordial  concert  and  co-operation  in  their 
common  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  is  the  only  alter- 
native to  their  fatal  oppositioB.  J 
This  impossibility  will  become  more  apparent  when" 
it  is  considered,  that  the  only  instrument  oy  which  it  is 
pretended  that  this  moral  perfection  is  to  be  attained, 
is  such  a  creneral  illumination  of  the  intellect  as  to  make 
all  men  fully  aware  of  the  consequences  of  their  actions; 
while  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  not,  in  general,  through  ig- 
norance of  their  consequences,  that  actions  producing 

,  misery  are  actually  performed.  When  the  misery  is 
inflicted  upon  others,  the  actors  most  frequently  dis- 
regard it,  upon  a  fair  enough  comparison  of  its  amount 
with  the  pain  they  sliould  inflict  on  themselves  by 
forbearance  ;  and  even  when  it  falls  on  their  own 
heads,  they  will  generally  be  found  rather  to  have  l^een 
imlucky  in  the  game,  than  to  have  been  truly  unac- 
quainted with  its  hazards;  and  to  have  ventured  with 
as  full  a  knowledge  of  the  risks,  as  the  fortunes  of  others 

I  can  ever  impress  on  the  enterprizing.  There  are  many 
men,  it  should  always  be  recollected,  to  whom  the  hap- 
piness of  others  gives  very  little  satisfaction,  and  their 
sufferings  veiy  little  pain, — and  who  would  rather  eat  a 
luxurious  meal  by  themselves,  than  scatter  plentj'  and 
gratitude  over  twenty  famishing  cottages.  No  enlight- 
ening of  the  understanding  will  make  such  men  the  in- 

^struments  of  general  happiness ;  and  wherever  there  is 
competition, — wherever  the  question  is  stirred  as  to 
whose  claims  shall  be  renounced  or  asserted,  we  are  nil 
such  men,  we  fear,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree.     There 

lare  others,  again,  who  presume  upon  their  own  good 
fortune,  with  a  degree  of  confldence  that  no  exposition 
of  the  chances  of  failure  can  ever  repress ;  and  in  all 

teases  where  failure  is  possible,  there  must  be  a  risk  of 
suffering   from    its  occurrence,  however  prudent   the 
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venture  might  liave  appearetl.  Thcse^  however,  are  the 
chief  sources  of  all  the  unlmppiness  which  results  from 
the  conduct  of  man;  —  and  they  are  sources  which  we 
do  not  see  that  the  improved  intellect,  or  added  ex- 
perience of  the  species,  is  likely  to  close  or  diminish. 

Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  War,  —  by  far  the  most 
prolific  and  extensive  p<'st  of  the  human  race,  whether 
we  consider  the  sufferings  it  inflicts,  or  the  happiness  it] 
prevents, — and  see  whether  it  is  likelv  to  be  arrested 
by  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  civilization.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  manifest,  that  instead  of  becoming  less 
frequent  or  destructive,  in  jji-oportion  to  the  rapidity  of 
that  progress,  our  Kuropeun  wars  have,  in  point  of  tact, 
been  incomparably  more  constant,  and  more  sanguinaiy, 
since  Europe  became  signally  enlightened  and  humanized, 
—  and  that  they  have  uniformly  been  most  obstinate  and 
most  popular,  in  its  most  polished  countries.  The 
'brutish  Laplanders,  and  bigoted  and  profligate  Italians, 
liave  had  long  intervals  of  repose;  but  France  and 
England  are  now  pretty  regularly  at  wur,  for  alwHit  four- 
score years  out  of  every  centui")'.  In  the  second  place, 
the  lovers  and  conductors  of  war  are  by  no  means  the 
most  ferocious  or  stupid  of  their  sixscies,  — but  for  the 
most  part  the  verj'  contrary;  —  and  their  delight  in  it, 
notwithstanding  their  compassion  for  human  suffering, 
and  their  complete  knowledge  of  its  tendency  to  produce 
suffering,  seems  to  us  sufficient  almost  of  itself  to  dis- 
credit the  contident  prediction  of  those  who  assure  us, 
that  when  men  have  att4nned  U)  a  certiiin  degree  of  in- 
telligence, war  must  necessarily  cwise  among  all  the 
[nations  of  the  earth.  There  can  be  no  better  illustra- 
Ition  indeed,  than  this,  of  the  utter  futility  of  all  those 
dreams  of  perfectibility,  whicii  are  founded  on  a  radical 
ignorance  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  real  enjoy- 
ment of  human  naturcT  an<i  u|>on  tiie  play  of  how  many 
i  principles  and  opi>osite  ^ft'mw/t  that  happiness  depends, 
which,  it  is  absurdly  imagined,  would  Ix-  found  in  the 
mere  uegation  of  suflVring,  or  in  a  state  of  Quakerish 
placidity,  dulness,  and  uniformity.  Men  delight  in  war, 
in  spite  of  the  pains  and  miseries  which  they  know  It 
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entails  upon  them  and  their  fellows,  because  it 
all  the  talents,  and  calls  out  all  the  energies  of  their  nature 
—  because  it  holds  them  out  conspicuously  as  objects  of 
public  sentiment  andgeneral  sjTnpathy — becanse  it  grati- 
ties  their  pride  of  art,  and  gives  them  a  lofty  sentiment  of 
their  own  power,  worth,  and  courage,  —  but  principally 
because  it  sets  the  game  of  existence  upon  a  higher  stake, 
and  dispels,  by  its  powerful  interest,  those  fei-lings  of 
ennui  which  steal  upon  every  condition  from  which 
hazard  and  anxiety  are  excluded,  and  drive  us  into 
danger  and  suffering  as  a  relief.  ^Vhile  human  nature 
continues  to  be  distinguished  by  those  attributes,  we  do 
not  see  any  chance  of  war  being  superseded  by  the  in- 
crease of  wisdom  and  morality. 

We  should  be  pretty  well  advanced  in  the  career  of 
perfectibility,  if  all  the  inliabitants  of  Europe  were  as 
mtelligent,  and  upright,  and  considerate,  as  Sir  John 
Moore,  or  Lord  Nelson,  or  Lord  CoUingM'ood,  or  Lord 
Welhngton, — but  we  should  not  have  the  less  war,  wi 
take  it,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries.  The  more* 
wealth  and  intelligence,  and  liberty,  there  is  in  a  coun- 
try indeed,  the  greater  love  we  fear  there  vrUl  alway 
be  for  war ;  —  for  a  gentleman  is  uniformly  a  more  pug 
nacious  animal  than  a  plel>eian,  and  a  free  man  than  a 
slave.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  minor  contentions 
that  agitate  civil  life,  and  shed  abroad  the  bitter  waters 
of  political  animosity,  and  grow  up  into  the  rancours 
and  atrocities  of  faction  and  cabal.  The  leading  actors 
in  those  scenes  are  not  the  lowest  or  most  debased 
characters  in  the  country,  —  but,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, of  the  very  opposite  description.  It  would  be  too 
romantic  to  suppose,  that  the  whole  population  of  any 
country  should  ever  be  raised  to  the  level  of  our  Fo 
and  Pitt,  Hurke,  Windham,  or  G rattan  ;  and  yet  if  that 
miraculous  improvement  were  to  take  place,  we  know^l 
that  they  would  be  at  least  as  far  from  agreeing,  a 
thny  lire  at  present;  and  may  fairly  conclude,  that  they 
would  contend  with  far  greater  warmth  and  animosity. 

For  that  great  class  of  evils,  therefore,  which  arise 
from  contention,  emulation,  and  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
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which  admit  of  no  demonstrative  solution,  it  is  evi- 
lent  that  the  general  increuse  of  intelligence  would  afford 
remedy  ;  and  there  even  seems  to  be  reason  for  think- 
g  that  it  would  increase  their  amount.  If  we  turn  to 
the  other  great  source  of  human  suffering,  the  abuse  of 
|)ower  and  wealtli,  and  the  other  means  of  enjoyment:^ 
we  suspect  we  shaU  not  find  any  ;rround  for  indulging 
in  more  sanguine  expectations.  Take  the  common  case 
of  youthful  excess  and  imprudence,  for  example,  in 
wliich  the  evil  commonly  rests  on  the  head  of  the  trans- 
pfssor,  —  the  injury  done  to  fortune,  by  thoughtless 
nsc  —  to  health  and  character,  bv  sensual  indul- 
nee,  and  to  the  whole  felicity  of  after  hfe,  by  rash  and 
rted  marriages.  The  whole  mischief  and  hazard  of 
ich  practices,  we  arc  persuaded,  is  just  as  thoroughly 
own  and  understood  at  present,  as  it  will  he  when  the 
irorld  is  .^OUO  years  older ;  and  as  much  pains  are  now 
l;en  to  impress  the  ardent  spirits  of  youth  with  the 
ief  of  those  hazardn,  as  can  well  be  taken  by  the 
lonitors  who  may  discharge"  that  office  in  the  most  rc- 
te  futurity.  Hut  the  truth  is,  that  the  oftendei^s  do  no 
end  so  much  in  ignorance,  as  in  presumption.  They 
low  very  well,  that  men  are  oftener  ruined  tlian  en- 
riched at  tlie  gaming  table;  antl  that  love  marriages, 
dapt  up  under  age,  are  frequently  followed  by  divorces: 
Hut  they  know  too,  that  this  is  not  always  the  case ; 
and  they  flatter  themselves  that  their  good  luck,  and 
good  judgment,  will  class  them  among  the  exceptions, 
■Hod  not  among  the  ordinary  examples  of  the  rule.  They 
^Bre  told  well  enough,  for  the  most  pai*t,  of  the  excessive 
^^^y  of  acting  upon  such  a  presumption,  in  matters  of 
^^cli  importance:  —  But  it  is  the  nature  of  youth,  to  de- 
spise much  of  the  wisdom  that  is  thus  pressed  upon  them  ; 
and  to  think  well  of  their  fortune  ana  sagacity,  till  they 
have  actually  had  experience  of  their  slipperiness.  We 
really  have  no  idea  that  their  future  teachers  will  be 
able  to  change  this  nature;  or  to  destroy  the  eternal 
distinction  between  the  character  of  early  and  mature 
life;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  despair  of  the  cure  of 
the  manifold  evils  that  spring  from  this  source :  and  re- 
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main    persuaded,  that   young   men  will    be  nearly 
foolish,  and  as  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  tliL'ir  seniors,  10,000  years  hence,  as  they  are  at  thite^ 
moment.  H 

With  re*^ard  to  the  other  fluttering  curses  of  life — 
the  liuartles-s  dissipations  —  the  cruel  seductions — the 
scltish  extravagance — the  rejection  of  all  interesting 
occupation  or  serious  aiFectioii,  wliich  blast  the  splendid 
fiumrnit  of  human  fortune  with  perpetual  barrenness  and 
discomfort  —  we  can  only  say,  that  as  they  are  miseries 
which  now  exist  almost  exclusively  among  the  most 
polished  and  intelligent  of  the  s[>ecies,  we  do  not  think 
It  very  probable,  at  least,  tliat  they  will  be  eradicated  by 
rendering  the  species  in  general  more  polished  and  intel- 
ligent. They  are  not  occasioned,  we  think,  by  ignorance 
or  improper  education ;  but  by  that  eagerness  for  strong  I 
emotion  and  engrossing  occupation,  which  still  proclaim 
it  to  be  the  irrevei'sible  destiny  of  man  to  earn  his  bread  , 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brows.  It  is  a  fact  indeed  rather 
perplexing  and  lunniliuting  to  the  advocates  of  per- 
fectibility, that  us  soo)i  its  a  man  is  delivered  from  tlie 
necessity  of  subsisting  himself,  and  providing  for  his  I 
familv,  he  generally  falls  into  a  state  of  considerable  nn- 
liappiness;  and  if  some  fortunate  anxiety,  or  necessity 
for  exertion,  does  not  come  to  his  relief,  is  comn»only 
obliged  to  seek  for  a  slight  and  precarious  distniction  in 
vicious  and  unsatisfactory  pursuits.  It  is  not  for  want 
of  knowing  that  they  are  unsatisfactorj'  that  he  persists 
in  them,  nor  for  want  of  being  told  of  their  folly  and 
criminality; — for  moralists  and  divines  have  been  occu-  i 
pied  with  little  else  for  the  best  part  of  a  century;  and 
writers  of  all  descriptions,  indexed,  have  charitablv  ex- 
pended a  good  part  of  their  own  ennui  in  copious  direc- 
tions for  the  innocent  and  effectual  reduction  of  that 
common  enemy.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the 
malady  has  increased  with  our  wealth  and  refinement; 
and  has  brought  along  with  it  the  increase  of  all  those 
vices  and  follies  in  which  its  victims  still  find  themselves 
constrained  to  seek  a  temporary  relief.  The  truth  is, 
that  militaiy  and  senatorial  glory  is  neither  within 
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T^each,  nor  suited  to  the  taste,  of  any  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  sufferers ;  and  tliat  the  cultivation  of  witste 
lands,  and  the  superintendence  of  tippling-houses  and 
charity  schools,  have  not  always  been  found  such  effec- 
tual and  delightful  remedies  as  the  inditers  of  godly 
romances  have  sometimes  represented.     So  that  those 
whom  fortune  lias  cruelly  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  doing  any  thing,  have  been  led  very  generally  to  do 
evil  of  their  own  accord  ;  and  have  fancied  thnt  they 
rather  diminished  than    udded  to  the  sum  of  human 
miiery,  by  enga^inp-  in  intrigues  and  garni ng-clubs,  and 
ejtahlishing  coteries  for  detraction  or  sensuality. 

The  real  and  radical  difficulty  is  to  find  some  laudable 
pursuit  that  will  permanently  interest,  —  some  worthy 
object  that  vdW  continue  to  captivate  and  engross  the 
fiwolties:  and  this,  instead  of  becoming  easier  in  propor- 
don  as  our  intelligence  increases,  obviously  becomes 
more  difficult.  It  is  knowledge  that  destroys  enthu- 
riasm,  and  dispels  all  those  prejudices  of  admiration 
which  people  simpler  minds  with  so  many  idols  of  enchant- 
'-  ■■  f.  It  is  knowledge  that  distracts  by  its  vurietj',  and 
.[■:A  by  its  abundance,  and  generates,  by  its  commu- 
mcation,  that  dark  and  cold  spirit  of  fastidiousness  and 
derision  which  revenges  on  those  whom  it  possesses,  the 
pangs  which  it  inflicts  on  those  on  whom  it  is  exerted. 
Vet  it  is  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  talents  alone, 
tkat  the  prophets  of  perfectibility  look  forward  for  the 
cure  of  all  our  vices  and  all  our  unliappiness ! 

Even  as  to  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  that  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous  understanding, 
we  doubt  greatly  whether  we  ought  to  look  forward  to 
po?.teritv  with  any  verv  lively  feelings  of  cnv\^  or  humili- 
ation. More  knowledge  they  probably  will  have,  —  as 
ve  have  undoubtedly  more  knowledge  than  our  ancestors 
littd  two  hundred  years  ago ;  but  for  vigour  of  iinder- 
^uding,  or  pleiisure  in  the  exercise  of  it,  we  must  beg 
are  to  demur.  The  more  there  is  already  known,  the 
there  remains  to  be  discovered  ;  and  the  more  time 
tmau  is  obliged  to  spend  in  ascertaining  what  his  prede- 
Cttiors  have  already  established,  the  less  he  will  bu\c  t(i 
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bestow  in  adding  to  its  amount.    The  time^  however,  is  of 
less  consequence ;  but  the  habits  of  inind  that  are  formed 
by  wftlkinff  patiently,  humbly,  and  passively  in  the  paths 
that  have  been  traced  by  others,  are  the  verj' habits  that 
disqualify  us  for  vigorous  and  independent  excursions  of 
our  own.     There  is  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  to  he 
sure,  that  is  but  wholesome  aliment  to  the  understanding 
—  materials  for  it  to  work  upon  —  or  instruments  to 
facilitate  its  labours: — but  a  larger  quantity  is  apt  to 
oppress  and  incumber  it  ;  and  as  industry,  which  is  ex- 
cited by  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  may  be 
superseded  and  extinguished  by  the  introduction  of  the 
finished  manufacture,  so  the  minds  which  are  stimulated 
to  activity  by  a  certain  measure  of  instruction  may,  un- 
questionably, be  reduced  to  a  state  of  passive  and  languid 
acquiescence,  by  a  more  profuse  and  redundant  supply. 
Madame  dc  Sfat*l,  and  the  other  advocates  of  hersystem^ 
talk  a  great  deal  of  the  prodigious  advantage  of  having  the    | 
results  of  the  laborious  discoveries  of  one  generation 
made  matters  of  familiar  and  elementary  knowledge  in 
another ;  and  for  practical  utility,  it  may  be  so ;  but 
nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  so  completely  destructive  of  ' 
all  intellectual  enterprise,  and  all  force  and  originality  of    ' 
thinking,  as  this  very  process,  of  the  reduction  of  know- 
ledge to  its  results,  or  the  multiplication  of  those  sum- 
mary and  accessible  pieces  of  information  iu  whicli  the 
student  is  saved  the  whole  trouble  of  investigation,  and    j 
put  in  possession  of  the  prize,  \vithout  either  the  toils  or 
the  excitement  of  the  contest.     This,  in  the  first  place, 
necessarily  makes  the  prize  umch  less  a  subject  of  exult- 
atioD  or  deliglit  to  him  ;  for  the  chief  pleasure  is  iu  the 
chase  itself,  and  not  in  the  object  which  it  pursues :  and 
he  who  sits  at  home,  and  has  the  dead  game  brought  to 
the  side  of  his  chair,  will  be  very  apt,  we  believe,  to    j 
regard  it  as  nothing  better  than  an  unfragrant  vermin. 
But,  in  the  next  place,  it  does  him  no  good  ;  for  he 
misses  altogether   the  invigorating  exercise,   and    the 
invaluable  training  to  habits  of  emulation  and  sagacity 
and  courage,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the  pursuit  is 
deserving  of  applause.     And,  in  the  last  place,  he 
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only  falls  in  this  way  to  acquire  the  qualities  that  may 
enable  him  to  run  down  knowledge  for  himself,  but 
necessarily  finds  himself  without  taste  or  inducement  for 
such  exertions.     He  thinks,  and  in  one  sense  he  thinks 
justly,  that  if  the  pro|>er  object  of  study  be  to  acquire 
kiiowletlge,  he  can  employ  his  time  much  more  profitably 
in  implicitly  listening  to  the  discoveries  of  others,  than 
in  a  laborious  attempt  to  discover  something  for  himself. 
It  is  infinitely  more  fatiguing  to  tliink,  than  to  remera- 
■ber;  and  incomparably  shorter  to  be  led  to  an  object, 
than  to  explore  our  own  way  to  it.     It  is  inconceivable 
what  an  obstruction  this  furnishes  to  the  original  exercise 
of  the  understanding  in  a  certain  state  of  information ;  and 
how  effectually  the  general  ditFusion  of  easily  accessible 
V-       *    \'G  Operates  as   a    Ixjunty  upon   incfolence  and 
T].       _.    Mibecility.     AVhcre  the  quantity  of  approved  and 
collected  knowledge  is  already  very  great  in  any  country, 
it  is  imtumlly  required  of  all  well-educated  j)ersons  to 
possess  a  considerable  share  of  it ;  and  where  it  has  also 
been  made  very  accessible,  by  being  reduced  to  its  sum- 
'.    and   ultimate  results,   an  astonishing  variety  of 
'    abstracts  may  be  stowed  away  in  the  memory, 
with  scarcely  any  fatigue  or  exercise  to  the  other  facul- 
ties.    The  whole  ma*is  of  attainable  intelligence,  how- 
ever, must  still  be  l>eyond  the  reach  of  any  individual; 
and  he  may  go  on,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  in* 
dustrious  life,  constantly  acquinngknowledgeintnischeap 
and  expeditious  manner.     P»ut  if,  in  the  course  of  these 
passive  and  luunble  researches,  he  should  be  tempted  to 
inijuire  a  little  for  himself,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
tiitli  the  prodigious  waste  of  time,  and  of  labour,  that  is 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  very  inconsiderable 
pfjrtion  of  original  knowledge.     His  progress  is  as  slow 
as  that  of  a  man  who  is  malcing  a  road,  compared  ^vith 
that  of  those  who  afterwai"d.s  travel  over  it ;  and  he  feels, 
that  in  order  to  make  a  very  small  advance  in  one  de- 
partment of  study,  he  must  consent   to  sacrifice  very 
great  attainments  in  others.     He  is  disheartened,  too,  by 
\\\f^  extreme  insignificance  of  any  thing  that   he  can 
expect  to  contribute,  when  compared  with  the  great  stOT^i 
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that  U  already  in  poBBeauon  of  the  public;  and  is  ex- 
tremely apt  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  only  safer,  but 
more  profatable  to  follow,  than  to  lead ;  and  that  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  lovers  of  wisdom,  that  our  ancestors 
have  accumuLited  enough  of  it  for  our  use,  as  well  as  for 
their  own. 

Hut  while  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  tends 
thus  powerfully  to  repress  all  original  and  independent 
speculation  in  individuals,  it  operates  still  more  power* 
fully  in  rendering  the  public  indifferent  and  unjust  to, 
their  exertions.  The  treasures  they  have  inherited  from 
their  predecessors  are  so  ample,  as  not  only  to  take 
away  all  disposition  to  labour  for  their  farther  increase, 
but  to  K'lid  tliem  to  undervalue  and  overlook  any  little 
addition  that  may  be  made  to  them  by  the  voluntary 
oflV'rinn;?*  of  individuals.  The  works  of  the  best  models  are 
periMtuiilIy  b^'fure  their  eyes,  and  their  accumulated  glory 
in  tlu'ir  roinnmbrance;  the  very  variety  of  tlie  sorts  of  ex- 
cellence whicliarcconstantly  obtruded  on  their  notice,  ren- 
(U'rs  excellence  itself  cheap  and  \Talgar  in  their  estimation. 
As  the  mere  ])osscssors  or  judges  of  such  things,  they 
are  apt  to  ascribe  to  themselves  a  character  of  superiority, 
whicli  renders  any  moderate  performance  unworthy  of 
their  regard ;  and  tiicir  cold  and  languid  familiarity  with 
what  is  best,  ultimately  produces  no  other  effect  than  to 
render  them  insensible  to  its  beauties,  and  at  the  same 
time  intolerant  of  all  that  appears  to  fall  short  of  it. 

In  such  a  condition  of  society,  it  is  obvious  that  men 
must  be  peculiarly  disinclined  from  indulging  in  those 
bold  and  original  speculations,  for  which  their  whole 
training  liad  previously  disqualified  them ;  and  we  appeal 
to  our  readers,  whether  there  are  not,  at  this  day,  ap- 
parent symptoms  of  such  a  condition  of  society.  A 
childish  "love  of  novelty  may  indeed  give  a  transient 
popularity  to  works  of  mere  amusement ;  but  the  age  of 
original  genius,  and  of  comprehensive  and  independent 
reasoning,  seems  to  be  over.  Instead  of  such  works  aa 
those  of  Bacon,  a»id  Shakspcare,  and  Taylor^  and  Hooker, 
we  have  luicyclopaMlias,  and  geographical  compilations, 
fint)  (bounty  histories,  and  new  editions  of  black-letter 
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authors  —  aad  trashy  biographies  and  posthumous  let- 
ters— and  disputations  upon  prosody  —  and  ravings 
about  orthodoxy  and  methudiam.  ilen  of  general  in- 
formation and  curiosity  seldom  think  of  adding  to  the 
knowledge  that  is  already  in  the  world ;  and  the  inferior 
persons  upon  whom  that  task  is  consequently  devolved, 
carry  it  on,  for  the  most  part,  by  means  of  that  minute 
subdivision  of  lalx>ur  which  is  tlie  great  secret  of  the 
■mechanical  arts,  but  can  never  be  introduced  into  litera- 
ture without  depriving  its  higher  branches  of  all  force, 
ifignity,  or  imix)rtance.  One  man  spends  his  life  in  im- 
proving a  method  of  dyeing  cotton  red  ; — another  in  add- 
ing a  few  insects  to  a  cjttulogue  which  nobody  reads ; — a 
thjrd  in  settling  the  metres  of  a  few  Greek  Choruses  ;  —  a 
fourth  in  deoyphering  illegible  romances,  or  old  grants 
of  farms; — a  fifth  in  picking  rotten  bones  out  of  the 
earth; — a  sixth  in  describing  all  the  old  walls  and  hil- 
locks in  his  parish;  —  and  five  hundred  others  in  occu- 
pations equally  liberal  and  important:  each  of  them 
being,  for  the  most  j>art,  profoundly  ignorant  of  every 
thing  out  of  his  own  narrow  department,  and  very 
generally  and  dcserv'edly  despised  by  his  competitors  for 
the  favour  of  that  public  —  which  despises  and  supports 
them  all. 

Such,  however,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  state  of  mind 
that  is  naturally  prounced  by  the  great  accumulation 
and  general  diffusion  of  various  sorts  of  knowledge. 
Men  learn,  instead  of  reasoning.  Instead  of  meditating, 
they  remember ;  and,  in  place  of  the  glow  of  inventive 
genius,  or  the  warmth  of  a  generous  admiration,  nothing 
i«  to  be  met  with,  in  society,  but  timidity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fastidiousness  on  the  other  —  a  paltry  accu- 
tacv,  and  a  more  paltry  derision  — a  sensibility  to  small 
faull:$,  and  an  incapacity  of  great  merits  —  a  disposition 
to  exaggerate  the  value  of  knowledge  that  is  not  to  l>e 
used,  and  to  underrate  the  imix>rtance  of  powers  which 
have  ceased  to  exist.  If  these,  however,  are  the  con- 
s  of  accumulated  and  diffused  knowledge,  it 
It  be  questioned  whether  the  human  intellect 
^vilf  gain  in  point  of  dignity  and  energy  by  the  oul^ 
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certain  acquisitions  to  which  we  are  entitled  to  look 
forward.  For  our  o\m  part,  we  will  confess  we  have 
no  such  expectations.  There  will  be  improvements,  we 
make  no  doubt,  in  all  the  mechanical  and  domestic 
arts;— better  methods  of  working  metal,  and  preparing 
cloth; — more  commodious  vehicles,  and  more  efficient 
implements  of  war.  Geography  \vill  be  made  more  com- 
plete, and  astronomy  more  precise; — natural  history 
will  be  enlarged  and  digested ; — and  perhaps  some  little 
improvement  sviggesled  in  the  forms  of  administering 
law.  But  as  to  any  general  enlargement  of  the  under- 
standing, or  more  prevailing  vigour  of  judgment,  we 
will  o^vn,  that  the  tendency  seems  to  be  all  the  other 
way;  and  that  we  think  strong  sense,  and  extended 
views  of  human  affairs,  are  more  likely  to  be  found,  and 
to  be  listened  to  at  this  moment,  than  two  or  three 
hundred  years  hereafter.  The  truth  is,  we  suspect,  that 
the  vast  and  enduring  products  of  the  virgin  soil  can  no 
longer  be  reared  in  that  factitious  mould  to  which  cul- 
tivation has  since  given  existence;  and  that  its  fore 
and  deciduous  progeny  will  go  on  degenerating,  till  soi 
new  deluge  shall  restore  the  vigour  of  the  glebe  by  & 
temporary  destruction  of  all  its  genenitions. 

Hitherto  we  Iiave  spoken  only  of  the  higher  and  more 
instructed  classes  of  society, — to  whom  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  happiness 
will  come  first,  in  their  progress  through  the  whole  race 
of  men ;  and  we  have  seen  what  reason  there  is  to  doubt 
of  their  near  approach.  Tlic  lower  orders,  however,  we 
think,  have  still  less  good  fortune  to  reckon  on.  In  the: 
whole  history  of  the  species,  there  has  been  nothing  ad| 
all  comparable  to  the  improvement  of  England  within' 1 
the  last  century  ;  never  anywhere  was  there  such  an 
increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  —  so  many  admirable 
inventions  in  the  arts  —  so  many  works  of  learning  and 
ingenuity  —  such  a  progress  in  cultivation  —  such  an 
enlargement  of  commerce :  —  and  vet,  in  that  centuiy, 
the  number  of  paupers  in  Engkncl  has  increased  four- 
fold, and  is  now  rated  at  one  tentli  of  her  whole  popu- 
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levied  and  given  privately  for  their  relief,  and  the 
multitudes  that  are  drained  off  by  the  waste  of  war, 
the  peace  of  the  country  is  pcrjK'tually  threatened  by 
the  outrages  of  famishing  multitudes.  This  fact  of 
itself  is  decisive,  "we  think,  as  to  the  effect  of  general 
nement  and  intelligence  on  the  condition  of  the 
er  orders;  but  it  is  not  difftcult  to  trace  the  steps  of 
its  operation. 

Incrcflsinfj  refinement  and  ingenuity  lead  naturally  to 
the  establishment  of  manufactures;  and  not  only  enable 
society  to  spare  a  great  proportion  of  its  agricultural 
labourers  for  this  purpose,  but  actually  encourage  the 
breeding  of  an  additional  popidation,  to  be  maintained 
oat  of  tlie  proiits  of  this  new  occupation.  For  a  time, 
too,  this  answers ;  and  the  artisan  shares  in  the  con- 
veniences to  which  his  labours  have  contributed  to  give 
birth ;  but  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  manufacturing 
-'^t 'in,  to  he  liable  to  great  fluctuation,  occasional 
;;,  and  possible  destruction  ;  and  at  all  events,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  greater  population  than  it  can 
permanently  support  in  comfort  or  prosperitv.  The 
average  rate  of  wages,  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  been 
insufficient  to  maintain  a  labourer  nith  a  tolerably  large 
fiimilv; — and  yet  sucli  have  been  the  occasional  fluc- 
tuiitions,  and  such  the  sanguine  calcuhitions  of  persons 
inoipabie  of  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole, 
that  the  maimfacturing  population  hns  been  prodi- 
giously increased  in  the  same  period.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturer  to  keep  this  population  in  excess, 
as  the  only  sure  means  of  keei)ing  wages  low ;  aud 
wherever  the  means  of  subsistence  are  uncertain,  and 
liable  to  variation,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  law  of  our 
nature,  that  the  population  should  be  adi;pted  to  the 
highest,  and  not  to  the  average  rate  of  supply.  In 
Intiiu,  wliere  a  dr}^  season  used  to  produce  a  failure  of 
th).'  crop,  once  in  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  popu- 
lation was  ahvays  up  to  the  measure  of  the  gi-eatest 
uhunflanre ;  and  in  nuinufaoturing  countries,  tne  mis- 
*'Alculafion  is  still  more  sanguine  and  eiToneous.  Such 
countries,   therefore,  are   always   overpeopled  •,  and  it 
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seems  to  be  the  necessary  effect  of  increasing  talent  and 
refinement,  to  convert  all  countries  into  this  denomina- 
tion. Cliinaj  the  oldest  manufacturing  nation  in  the 
world,  and  by  far  the  greatest  that  ever  existed  with 
the  use  of  little  machinery,  has  always  suffered  from  a 
redundant  jjopulation,  and  has  always  kept  the  largest  ^J 
part  of  its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  the  px'atest  poverty,  ^H 
The  effect,  then,  which  is  produced  on  the  lower  orders  ^^ 
of  society,  by  that  increase  of  industry  and  refinement, 
and  that  midti plication  of  conveniences  which  are  com- 
monly looked  upon  as  the  surest  tests  of  increasing 
prosperity,  is  to  convert  the  peasants  into  manufac- 
turers, and  the  manufacturers  into  paupers ;  while  the 
chance  of  their  ever  emersring:  from  this  condition  be- 
comes  coustaiitly  less,  the  more  complete  and  mature 
the  system  is  which  had  originally  produced  it.  When 
manufactures  are  long  established,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood, it  will  al\va}'s  be  found,  that  persons  possessed  of 
a  large  capitid,  can  carry  them  on  upon  lower  profits 
than  persons  of  any  other  description ;  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  this  system,  therefore,  is  to  throw  the  whole 
business  into  the  hands  of  great  capitalists;  and  thus 
not  only  to  render  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  common 
workman  to  advance  himself  into  the  condition  of  a 
master,  but  to  drive  from  the  competition  the  greater 
part  of  those  moderate  dealers,  by  whose  pro3i)erity 
alone  the  general  happiness  of  the  nation  can  be  pro- 
moted. The  state  of  tlie  operative  manufacturers,  there- 
fore, seems  oveiy  day  more  hopelessly  stationary ;  and 
that  great  body  of  the  people,  it  appears  to  us,  is  likely 
to  grow  into  a  fixed  and  degraded  caste,  out  of  wliica 
no  person  can  hope  to  escape,  who  has  once  been  en- 
rolled among  its  members.  They  cannot  look  up  to  the 
rank  of  master  manufacturers ;  because,  without  con- 
siderable capital,  it  will  every  day  be  more  impossible 
to  engage  in  that  occupation,  —  and  back  they  cannot 
go  to  the  labours  of  agriculture,  because  there  is  no  de- 
mand fortlieir  services.  The  improved  system  of  farm- 
ing, furnishes  an  increased   produce  with  many  fewer 
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luuch  gmnller  return ;  und  besides  all  this,  the  lower 
popubition  has  actually  increased  to  a  far  jcrrcatcr  amount 
ihan  ever  was  at  any  time  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground. 

To  remedy  all  these  evils,  which  are  likely,  aa  -wc 
conceive,  to  be  arrfrravated,  rather  than  reliovod,  by  the 
Qcncral  pro*rress  of  refinement  and  intelligence,  we  have 
nttle  to  loofc  to  but  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  increas- 
ing intelligence  upon  the  lower  orders  themselves;  — 
and  we  are  far  from  undervaluing  this  influence.     By 
the  universal  adoption  of  a  good  syst<'m  of  education, 
habits  of  foresight  and  self-control,  and  rigid  economy, 
may  in  time,  no  doubt,  be  pretty  generally  introduced, 
iD>tead  of  the  improvidence  and  profligacy  which  too 
coiimionly  characterize  the  larger  assemblages  of  our 
manufacturing  population  ;  and  if  these  lead,  as  they  are 
likely  to  do,  to  the  general  institution  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties and  banks  for  savings  among  the  workmen,  a 
gniut  palliative  will   have  been  provided    f<»r  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  situation,  whicii  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  least  fortunate  which   Providence 
has  assigned  to  any  of  the  human  race. 

b  There  is  no  end,  however,  we  find  to  these  specu- 
Jations  ;  and  we  must  here  close  our  remarks  on  per- 
fectibility, without  touching  upon  the  Political  changes 
whioli  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  long  course  of 
progressive  refinements  and  scientific  improvement  — 
though  we  are  afraid  that  an  enlightened  anticipation 
would  not  be  much  more  cheering  in  this  view,  than  in 
any  of  those  we  have  hitherto  considered.  Luxury  and 
refinement  have  a  tendency,  we  fear,  to  make  men 
sen^iual  and  selfish;  and,  in  that  state,  increased  talent 
and  intelligence  is  apt  only  to  render  them  more  mer- 
cenary and  servile.  Among  the  prejudices  which  this 
kind  of  philosophy  roots  out,  tliat  of  patriotism,  we  fear, 
is  generally  among  the  first  to  be  surmounted; — and 
then,  a  dangei-ous  opposition  to  power,  and  a  sacrifice  of 
interest,  to  affection,  speedily  come  to  be  considered  as 
r'^niantic.  Art^  are  discovered  to  palliate  the  encroaclj- 
meiits  of  arbitniry  power  ;  and  a  luxurious,  patrouvzvw^^ 
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and  ▼idovB  Monawhy  Is  fimly  cstaUiahed  amidst  the 
^  adfiklians  of  a  cutimji  naitiaa.     Bat  we  must  proceed 
«t  iMi  to  lUdMBe  de  bte^s  History  of  Literature. 

Xot  knowing  any  dung  of  the  £gyp4kiis  and  Phaenl- 
ciaafi,  ^le  ttkea  the  Greeks  iar  the  first  inventors  of 
I  litmuue, — and  fipjaiTW  nwiy  of  dieb  peculiarities  by 
thai  Boppofitioa.  The  first  oerekipment  of  talent,  she 
Mys,  is  in  Poetry;  and  the  firet  poetry  consists  in 
Tmpturous  description  of  stiiking  ob|ects  in  nature,  or 
the  actions  and  exploits  that  are  then  thought  of 
preateat  importance.  There  is  little  reflection — no  nic  _ 
development  of  feeling  or  character — and  no  sustained 
strain  of  tenderness  or  moral  emotion  in  this  pnmitive 
poetry :  wliich  charms  almost  entirely  by  the  freshness 
and  bnlliancj  of  its  colouring — the  spirit  and  natural- 
ness of  its  representations — and  the  air  of  freedom  and 
fiKility  with  which  everj^  thing  is  executed*  This  wa^^ 
the  age  of  Homer.  Af^er  that,  though  at  a  long  in^| 
ter\'al,  came  the  age  of  Pericles: — When  human  nature 
was  a  little  more  studied  and  regarded,  and  poetry  re- 
ceived accordingly  a  ceitain  cast  of  thoughtfulness,  and 
an  air  of  labour — elo<]uence  began  to  be  artful,  and  the 

rights  and  duties  of  men  to  be  subjects  of  nit^ditAtion 

and  inquiry.     This,  therefore,  was  the  era  of  the  trai^| 
gedians,  tl»e  orators,  and  the  first  ethical  philosophers. 
Last   came   the    age  of   Alexander,  when  science  hat^^ 
sujHjrseded  fancy,  and  all  the  talent  of  the  country  wal^| 
turned  to  the  pursuits  of  philosophy.     Tliis,  Madame  de 
Stai'l  thinks,  is  the  natural  progress  of  litenUure  in  all 
countries;  and  that  of  the  Greeks  is  only  distinguished 
by  their  having  been   the  first  that  pursued  it,  and  by 
the  peculiarities  of  their  mythology,  and  their  political      ■ 
relrttiiHis.     It  is  not  quite  clear  indeed  that  they  wer^f 
tht'  fii'»*t;  hut  Madame  dc  Stael  is  very  eloquent  upon 
that  bupposition. 

Thn  #U\tc  of  society,  however,  in  those  early  times, 
WiiN  iMTfaiiily  f*uoh  as  to  impress  very  strongly  on  the 
IuIimI  llit'f^t'  l»bjects  and  occurrences  which  formed  the 
/I;  W    MMil^TtaJH  of  poetry.     The  intercourse  with  distant 
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untriei*  being  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  legends  of 
le  traveller  were  naturally  invested  with  more  than  the 
Klern  allowance  of  the  marvellous.  The  smalbiess  of 
,e  civiliz*^!  states  connected  every  individual  in  them 
ith  its  leaders,  and  made  him  personally  a  debtor  for 
e  protection  which  their  prowess  affordetl  fi'ora  the 
robbers  and  wild  beasts  which  then  infested  the  un- 
subdued earth.  Gratitude  and  terror^  therefore,  corn- 
ed to  excite  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  same 
orance  which  impute<l  to  the  direct  agency  of  the 
gods,  the  more  rare  and  dreadful  phenomena  of  nature, 
gave  a  chariicter  of  supernatural  greatnc-ss  to  the  re- 
ported exploits  of  their  heroes.  Philosophy,  which  has 
led  to  the  exact  investigation  of  causes,  has  robbed  the 
world  of  much  of  its  subhmity ;  and  by  preventing  us 
from  believing  nmch,  and  from  wondering  at  any  thing, 
has  taken  away  half  our  enthusiasm,  and  more  than  half 
our  admiration. 

The  purity  of  taste  which  characterizes  the  very 
earhest  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  us  more  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for.  Madame  de  Stael  ascribes  it  chiefly  to 
the  influence  of  their  copious  mythology ;  and  the  eternal 
presence  of  those  Gods — which,  though  always  about 
niED,  were  always  above  them,  and  gave  a  tone  of  dignity 
or  elegance  to  the  whole  scheme  of  their  existence.  Their 
tragedies  were  acted  in  temples  —  in  the  supposed  pre- 
sence of  the  Gods,  the  fate  of  whose  descendants  they 
commemorated,  and  as  a  i>art  of  the  i-eligious  solemnities 
instituted  in  their  honour.  Their  legends,  in  like  man- 
ner, related  to  the  progeny  of  the  immortals :  and  their 
feasts — their  dwellings — their  farming — their  battles — 
and  every  inci<lent  and  txrcnpation  of  their  daily  life 
being  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  some  presiding 
deity,  it  waa  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  them  in  a 
vulgar  or  inelegant  manner ;  and  the  nobleness  of  their 
style  therefore  appcaivd  to  result  naturally  from  the 
elegance  of  their  mythology. 

Now,  even  if  we  could  pass  over  the  obvious  objection, 
that  this  mythology  was  itself  a  creature  of  the  same 
pottical  imagination  wliich  it  is  here  supposed  to  have 
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modified,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  though  the  i 
circumstances  now  alluded  to  may  account  for  the  rHised^J 
and  lofty  tone  of  the  Grecian  poetry,  and  for  the  ex-™ 
elusion  of  low  or  familiar  life  from  their  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, it  will  not  explain  the  far  more  substantial 
indications  of  piu-e  taste  afforded  by  the  abs€'nce  of  allv 
that  gross  exaggeration,  violent  incongruity,  and  tedioufl^l 
and  childish  extravagiinee  which  are  found  to  deform  the 
primitive  poetry  of  most  otiier  nations.  The  Hindoos, 
for  example,  have  a  mythology  at  least  as  copious,  and 
still  more  closely  interwoven  with  every  action  of 
their  lives :  But  their  legends  are  the  very  models  of  bad 
taste;  and  unite  all  the  detestable  attributes  of  obscurity, 
pueriiityT  insufferable  tediousness,  and  the  most  revolting 
and  abominable  absurdity.  The  poetry  of  the  northern 
bards  is  not  much  more  commendable:  But  tlie  Greeks 
are  wonderfully  rational  and  moderate  in  all  their  works 
of  imagination ;  and  speak,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
degree  of  justness  and  brevity,  which  is  only  the  more 
raarvelloua,  when  it  is  considered  how  much  religion 
had  to  do  in  the  business.  A  better  explanation,  per-^ 
haps,  of  their  superiority,  may  be  derived  from  recollect^B 
ing  that  the  sins  cff  affectation,  and  injudicious  effort, 
really  cannot  be  committed  whore  there  are  no  models 
to  be  at  once  copied  and  avoided.  The  iirst  writers 
naturally  took  possession  of  wliat  was  most  striking, 
and  most  capable  of  producing  cQect,  in  nature  and  in 
incident.  Their  successors  consequently  found  these 
occupied ;  and  were  obliged,  for  the  credit  of  their  ori- 
ginality, to  produce  sometliing  which  should  be  different, 
at  least,  if  not  better,  than  their  originals.  They  had 
not  only  to  adhere  to  nature,  therefore,  but  to  avoid 
representing  her  exactly  as  she  had  been  represented  by 
their  predecessors ;  and  when  they  could  not  accomplish 
both  these  objects,  they  contrived,  at  least,  to  make  sure 
of  the  last.  The  early  Greeks  had  but  one  task  to  perfonn: 
they  were  in  no  danger  of  comparisons,  or  iuiputations 
of  plagiarism ;  and  Avrote  down  whatever  struck  them 
as  just  and  impressive,  witliout  fear  of  finding  that  they 
had  been  stealing  from  a  predecessor.    The  wide  world, 
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short,  was  before  them,  unappropriated  and  unmarked 
by  any  preceding  footstep ;  and  they  took  their  way, 
^thout  hoi^ttation,  by  the  most  airy  heights  and  sunny 
leys ;  while  tiiose  who  came  aft4:!r,  found  it  so  seamed 
and  crossed  with  tracks  in  whicli  they  were  forbidden  to 
^Beud,  that  they  were  fref|uently  driven  to  make  the 
^Kost  fantastic  circuits  and   abrupt  descents  to  avoid 

^^    The  characteristic  defects  of  the  earl)'  Greek  poetry 
all  to  be  traced  to  the  same  general  causes, — the 
uliar  state  of  society,  and  that  newness  to  which  they 
ere  indebted  for  its  principal  beauties.     They  describe 
try  thing,  because  nothing  had  been  previously  de- 
scribed; and  incumber  their  whole  diction  with  epithets 
at  convey  no  information.  There  is  no  reach  of  thought, 
fineness  of  sen.sibility,  because  reflection  had  not  yet 
awakened  the  deeper  sympathies  of  their  nature;  and 
we  are  perpetually  shocked  -with  the  imperfections  of 
iheir  morality,  and  the  indelicacy  of  their  affections,  be- 
cause society  had  not  subsist^  long  enough  in  peace 
and  security  to  develop  those  finer  sources  of  emotion. 
These  defects  are  most  conspicuous  in  every  tiling  that 
relates  to  women.     They  had  absolutely  no  idea  of  that 
mixture  of  friendship,  veneration,  and  desire,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  word  Love,  in  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe.       Tlie  love  of  the  Greek  tragedians,   is  a 
species  of  insanity  or  fi-enzy, — a  blind  and  ungovern- 
able impulse  inflicted  by  the  gods  in  their  vengeance, 
and  leading  its  humiliated  victim  to  the  commission  of 
all  sorts  of  enormities.      Racine,   in  liis  Phweire,  has 
ventured  to  exhibit  a  love  of  this  description  on  a  modern 
8tage;  but  the  softenings  of  delicate  feeling — tiie  tender- 
ness and  profound  affliction  which  he  has  been  forced  to 
add  to  the  fatal  impulse  of  the  original  character,  show, 
more  strongly  than  any  thing  else,  the  radical  ditference 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  conception  of  the 
passion. 

The  Political  institutions  of  Greece  had  also  a  re- 
markable effect  on  their  literature ;  and  nothing  can  show 
this  so  strongly  as  the  striking  contrast  between  M\\ewi 
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and  Sparta — placed  nnder  the  same  sky — with  the 
language  and  religion  —  and  yet  so  opposite  in 
government  and  in  their  lit^^rary  pursuits.     The  r       ^ 
passion  of  the  Athenians  was  tliat  of  amusement;  for, 
though  the  emulation  of  glory  was  more  lively  among 
them  than  among  any  other  people,  it  was  still  subordi- 
nate to  their  rapturous  admiration  of  successful  talent*^ 
Their  law  of  ostracism  is  a  proof,  how  much  they  "v^^i^fl 
afraid  of  their  own  propensity  to  idolize.     They  c^u!<^^ 
not  trust  tliemselves  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had 
become  too  popular.     This  propensity  also  has  had  a 
sensible  effect  upon  their  poetry;  and  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  that  it  was  not  composed  to  be  read  and 
studied  and  criticized  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  like 
the  works  that  have  been  produced  since  the  invention 
of  printing ;  but  to  be  recited  to  music,  before  multi-     i 
tudes  assembled  at  feasts  and  high  solemnities,  wher^| 
every  thing  fovoured  the  kindling  and  diffusion  of  tha^^ 
enthusiiism,  of  which  the  histor}'  now  seems  to  us  so     , 
incredible.  ^| 

There  is  a  separate  chapter  on  the  Greek  drama— ^^ 
which  is  full  of  brilliant  and  original  observations;  — 
though  we   have  already  anticipated  the  substance  o|H 
many  of  them.     The  great  basis  of  its  peculiarity,  wa^^ 
the  constant  inteq^osition  of  the  Gods.     Almost  all  the     . 
violent  passions  are  represent-ed  as  the  irresistible  in^^ 
spimtions  of  a  superior  power; — almost  all  their  ex^^ 
traordinary  actions  as  the  fulfilment  of  an  oracle — the 
accomplisliMient  of  an  unrelenting  destiny.     This  pro- 
bably added  to  the  a^vfulncss  and  terror  of  the  repre- 
sentation, in  an  audience  wliich  believed  implicitly  in 
the  reality  of  those  dispensations.     Rut  it  has  impaired 
their  dramatic  excellence,  by  dispensing  them  too  mu 
from  the  necessity  of  preparing  their  catastrophes  by 
gradation  of  natuml  events, — the  exact  delineation 
character, — and  the  touching  representation  of  those^ 
reparatory  struggles  which   precede   a  resolution  o^| 
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lormr.       Orestes    kills   Ids   mother,    and    Electra    en 
courages  him  to  the  deed,— without  the  least  indication^ 
in  eitherj  of  that  poignant  remorse  which  afterwa 
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the  parricide.  No  modern  dramatist  could  pos- 
ibly  have  omitted  so  important  and  natural  a  part  of 
the  exhibition  ; — but  the  explanation  of*  it  is  found  at 
once  in  the  ruling  superstition  of  the  age.  Apollo  had 
commanded  the  murder— and  Orestes  could  not  hesitjUc 
obey.  When  it  is  committed,  the  Furies  are  com- 
issioned  to  pursue  him ;  and  the  audience  shudders 
ith  reverential  awe  at  tlie  torments  they  inflict  on  their 
victim.  Human  sentiments,  and  human  motives,  have 
but  little  to  do  in  bringing  alx>ut  these  catastrophes. 
Thoy  are  sometimes  suggested  by  tlie  Chorus ;  —  but  the 
heroes  themselves  act  always  by  the  order  of  the  Gods. 
Accordingly,  the  authors  of  the  most  atrocious  actions 
are  seldom  represented  in  the  Greek  tragedies  as  pro- 
periy  guilty,  but  only  as  piacular;  —  and  their  general 
moral  is  rather,  that  the  Goils  are  omnijKJtcnt,  than 
that  crimes  should  give  rise  to  punishment  and  detesta- 
tion. 

A  great  }mrt  of  the  effect  of  these  representations 
must  have  depended  on  the  exclusive  nationality  of  their 
subjects,  and  the  extreme  nationiility  of  their  auditors; 
though  it  is  a  striking  remark  of  Madame  de  Stael,  that 
the  Greeks,  after  all,  were  more  national  than  republican, 
— and  were  never  actuated  with  that  profound  hatred  and 
•corn  of  tyranny  which  afterwards  exalted  the  Roman 
character.  Almost  all  their  tragic  subjects,  accordingly, 
are  taken  from  the  misfortunes  of  kings; — of  kings  de- 
scended from  the  Gods,  and  upon  wliose  genealogj'  the 
nation  still  continued  to  pride  itself.  The  fate  of  tlie  Tar- 
quins  could  never  Iiave  been  regarded  at  Rome  as  a  worthy 
occQ-sion  either  of  pity  or  horror.  Republican  sentiments 
are  occasionally  introduced  into  the  Greek  Choruses;  — 
though  we  cannot  agree  with  Madame  de  Stael  in  con- 
sidering these  musical  bodies  as  intended  to  represent 
the  people. 

It  is  in  their  comedy,  that  the  defects  of  the  Greek 
hterature  are  most  conspicuous.  The  world  was  then 
too  young  to  supply  its  materials.  Society  hnd  not  ex- 
istedf  long  enough,  either  to  develop  the  finer  shades  of 
tharacter  in  real  life,  or  to  generate  the  talent  of  observ- 
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ing,  generalizing,  and  representing  them.    The  national 
genius,  and  the  form  of  government,  led  them  to  delight 
in  detraction  and  popular  abuse ;  for,  tliough  they  ad- 
mired and  applauded  their  great  men,  they  had  not  in 
their  hearts  any  great  respect  for  them;  and  the  degra- 
dation or  seclusion  in  which  they  kept  their  women, 
took  away  almost  all  interest  or  elegance  from  the  in-^ 
tercourse  of  private  life,  and  reduced  its  scenes  of  gaiet^^f 
to  those  of  coarse  debauch,  or  broad  and  humorous  de- 
rision.    The  extreme  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  Aris- 
tophanes, is  apt  to  excite  our  wonder,  when  we  first 
consider  him  as  the  contemporary  of  Euripides,  and 
Socrates,  and  Plato; — ^but  the  truth  is,  that  the  Athe-^ 
nians,  after  all,  were  but  an  ordinary  populace  as  uJ^t 
moral  delicacy  and  social  refinement.     Enthusiasm,  anc^^ 
especially  tlie  enthusiasm  of  superstition  and  nationality, 
is  as  much  a  passion  of  the  vulgar,  as  a  delight   in 
ribaldry  and  low  l)uffoonery.    The  one  Avas  gratified  by 
their  tragedy ;  —  and  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes  was 
exactly  calculated  to  give  delight  to  the  other.     In  the 
end,  however,  their  love  of  buffoonery  and  detraction 
unfortunately  proved  too  strong  for  their  nationality.      . 
When  Philip  was  at  tlieir  gates,  all  the  eloquence  o^H 
Demosthenes  could  not  rouse  them  from  tlieir  theatrical^^ 
I  dissipations.     The  great  danger  which  they  always  ap- 
prehended to  tlieir  liberties,  was  from  the  excessive 
power  and  [lopularity  of  one  of  their  own  great  men ; 
aTjd,  by  a  singular  fatality,  tbey  perished,  from  a  pro- 
flio-ate  indiftcrence  and  insensibility  to  the  charms  of 
patriotism  and  greatness. 

In  philosophy,  Madame  de  Stael  docs  not  rank  the 
Greeks  verv  high.   The  greatcrpartof  them,  indeed,  were 
orators  and  poets,  rather  than  profound  thinkers,  or  exact, 
inquirei-s.      Tliey  discoursed  rhetorically   upon  vagtw 
and  abstract  ideas  ;   and,  up  to  the  time  of  Aristotle 
procce<led  upon  the  radical  error  of  substituting  hypo-1 
thesis  for  observation.   That  eminent  person  first  showed 
the  use  and  the  necessity  of  atuilysis;  and  did  infinitely 
more  for  posterity  than  all  the  mystics  that  went  before, 
him.     As  their  states  were  small,  and  their  domestic 
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inelegant,  men  seem  to  liave  l>een  considered  almost 
^^  liiaively  in  their  relations  to  the  public.  There  is, 
acconlingly,  a  noble  air  of  j^atriotism  and  devolwlnesa 
to  the  common  weal  in  all  the  morality  ol*  the  ancients; 
and  tliough  Socrates  set  the  example  of  fixing  the  priii- 

Rtplcs  of  \-irtue  for  private  life,  the  ethics  of  Plato,  and 
ituophou,  and  Zeno,  and  most  of  the  other  philosophers, 
Pe  little  else  than  treatises  of  political  duties.  In  mo- 
eni  times,  from  the  prevalence  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, and  the  great  extent  of  societies,  men  are  veiy 
generally  loosened  fi-om  their  relations  ivith  the  public^ 
and  are  but  too  much  engrossed  with  their  private  in- 
terests and  affectioiis.  This  may  be  venial,  when  they 
merely  forget  the  state, — by  which  they  are  forgotten  ; 
hut  it  is  base  and  fatal,  when  they  are  guided  by  those 
ifttcrestA  in  the  few  ])ublic  functions  they  have  still  to 
perform.  After  all,  the  morality  of  the  Greeks  was  veiy 
clumsy  and  imf)erfect.  In  political  science,  the  variety 
of  tiieir  governments,  and  the  pcqictual  play  of  war  and 
negotiation,  had  made  them  more  expert.  I'hcir  his- 
torians narrate  with  spirit  and  simplicity;  and  this  is 
their  merit.  They  make  scarcely  any  reflections;  and 
are  marvellously  inditferent  as  to  vice  or  virtue.  They 
record  the  most  atrocious  and  most  heroic  actions — the 
most  disgusting  crimes  and  most  exemplary  generosity 
— with  the  same  tranquil  accuracy  with  which  they 
wouhl  describe  the  succession  of  storms  and  eiunshine. 
Thucj'dides  is  somewhat  of  a  higher  pitch;  but  the  im- 
mense difterence  between  him  and  Tacitus  proves,  better 
jM'rhaps  than  any  general  reasoning,  the  progress  which 
fiiKi  been  made  iu  the  interim  in  the  i>owersof  reflection 
and  observation;  and  how  near  the  Greeks,  with  all  their 
bo;i:itcd  attaituncnts,  should  be  placed  to  the  intellectual 
iutancy  of  the  species.  In  all  their  productions,  indee<l, 
the  fewness  of  their  ideas  is  remarkabh.' ;  ami  their  most 
iinprwisive  WTitings  may  be  compared  to  the  music  of 
Certain  rude  nations,  which  produces  the  most  astonish- 
"  ■  iTccts  by  the  combination  of  not  more  than  four  or 
:^imple  notes. 
Madame  de  Stael  now  proceeds  to  the  Romans — who 
VOL.  I.  / 
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will  not  detrtin  us  by  any  means  so  long.  Their  literature  , 
was  confessedly  borrowed  fi'om  that  of  Greece ;  for  little 
is  ever  invented,  where  boiTowing  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose: But  it  was  marked  with  several  distinctions,  to 
which  alone  it  is  now  necessary  to  attend.  In  the  first 
place — and  this  is  very  remarkable — the  Romans,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  all  other  nations,  began  tlieir 
career  of  letters  with  philosophy;  and  the  cause  of  this 
peculiarity  is  very  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Tliej^ 
had  subsisted  longer,  and  effected  more,  without  litert^ 
tiire,  than  any  other  people  on  record.  They  had  be- 
come a  great  stute,  "wnsely  constituted  ai»d  skillully 
administered,  long  before  any  one  of  their  citizens  had 
ever  appeared  as  an  author.  The  love  of  their  country 
was  the  passion  of  each  individual — the  greatness  of 
the  Roman  name  the  object  of  their  pride  and  enthu- 
siasm. Studies  which  had  no  reference  to  political  ob- 
jects, therefore,  could  lind  no  favour  in  their  eyes;  luid 
it  was  from  their  subserviency  to  popular  and  senatorial 
oratoiy,  and  the  aid  which  they  jiromised  to  afford  in 
the  management  of  factions  and  national  concerns,  that 
they  were  first  led  to  listen  to  the  lessons  of  the  Greek 
philosophers.  Nothing  else  could  have  induced  Cato  to 
enter  upon  such  a,  study  at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 
Though  the  Romans  borrcwcd  their  philosophy  from  the 
Greeks,  however,  they  made  much  more  use  of  it  than 
their  masters.  They  carried  into  their  pmctice  much 
of  what  the  others  contented  themselves  \vith  setting 
down  in  their  books ;  tind  thus  came  to  attain  much 
more  precise  notions  of  practical  duty,  than  could  ever 
be  invented  by  mere  discoursers.  The  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero,  though  incumbered  witli  the  subtle- 
ties of  his  Athenian  pirceptors,  confuiii  a  nnich  more 
complete  code  of  morality  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
volumes  of  the  Greeks— though  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  his  political  information  and  acuteness  can  be 
compared  with  that  of  Aristotle.  It  was  the  ]>hilosophy 
of  the  Stoics,  htjwever,  that  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
Romans;  for  it  was  that  which  fell  in  with  their  national 
habits  and  dispositions. 
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The  same  ciiaracter  and  the  same  riationaJ  institutions 
that  led  thera  to  adopt  the  Greek  pliilosophy  instead  of 
their  }>oetry.  restrained  them  from  the  imitation  of  tl»eir 
theatrical  excesses.  As  their  free  government  "wns 
strictly  aristocratical,  it  eould  never  pennit  its  legitimat-e 
chiefs  to  be  held  up  to  mockeiy  on  the  stage,  as  the  de- 
niocratiail  licence  of  the  Athenians  held  up  the  pre- 
tenders to  their  favour.  But,  independently  of  this,  the 
severer  dif^nity  of  the  Koman  character,  and  tlie  deeper 
respect  and  prouder  affection  they  entertained  for  all 
that  exahed  the  glory  of  their  country,  Av\(uld  at  all 
events  have  interdicted  such  indecorous  and  humiliating 
exhibitions.  The  comedy  of  Aristophanes  never  could 
have  been  tolerated  at  Rome  ;  and  tliough  Plautus  an<l 
Terence  were  allowed  to  imitate,  or  rather  to  translate, 
the  more  inoffensive  dramas  of  a  later  age,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  they  seldom  ventured  to  subject  even  to  that 
mitigated  and,  more  general  ridicule  any  one  invested 
Avitb  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  manners  re- 
presented aj-c  ahnoHt  entirely  Greek  manners;  and  the 
ri<liculouH  ])arts  are  almo-st  without  any  exception  as- 
signed to  foreigners,  and  to  persona  of  a  servile  con- 
dition. Women  were,  from  tlio  bef^inning,  of  more 
account  in  the  estimation  of  the  Romans  than  of  the 
Greeks — though  their  province  was  still  strictly  domestic, 
and  did  not  extend  ti»  what,  in  modern  times,  is  deno- 
minated society.  AVith  all  the  severity  of  their  charac- 
ter, the  llomans  had  much  more  real  tenderness  than 
the  Greeks, — though  they  repressed  its  external  indica- 
tions, as  among  those  murks  of  weakness  which  were 
unbecoming  men  intrusted  with  the  interests  and  the 
honour  of  their  country.  Madame  de  Stnel  has  drnAvn 
a  pretty  picture  of  the  parting  of  Brutus  and  Portia; 
and  contrasted  it,  as  a  specimen  of  national  character, 
with  the  Gn'cian  group  of  Pericles  pleading  for  Aspasia. 
The  general  observation,  we  are  persuaded,  is  just;  but 
the  examples  are  not  quite  fairly  chosen.  Brutus  is  a 
little  too  good  for  an  avei'age  of  Koman  virtue.  ]f  she 
had  chosen  Mark  Antony,  or  Lepidus,  the  contrast 
would  have  been  less  brilliant.     The  self-control  which 
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their  principles  required  of  them — the  law  which  they 
had  imposed  on  themselves,  to  have  no  indulgence  for 
suiFeriiig  in  themselves  or  in  otheri*,  excluded  tragedy 
from  the  range  of  their  liteniture.  Pity  was  never  to 
be  recognized  by  a  Roman,  but  when  it  came  in  th« 
shape  of  a  nobU'  clemency  to  a  vanquishetl  foe ;  —  and 
wailings  and  complaints  were  never  to  disgust  the  ears 
of  men,  who  knew  how  to  act  and  to  suffer  in  tranquillity. 
The  verj^  frequency  of  suicide  in  Rome,  belonged  to  this 
characteristic.  There  was  no  other  alternative,  but  to 
endure  firmly,  or  to  die ; — nor  were  importunate  lament- 
ations to  be  endured  from  one  who  was  free  to  quit  life 
whenever  he  could  not  bear  it  without  murmuring. 

Wjat  has  been  said  relates  to  the  literature  of  repub- 
lican Rome.  The  usurpation  of  Augustus  gave  a  new- 
character  to  her  genius ;  and  brought  it  Iwick  to  those 
poetical  studies  ^vith  which  most  other  nations  have 
begun.  The  cause  of  this,  too,  is  obvious.  Whih 
liberty  survived,  the  study  of  philosophy  and  oratory 
and  history  was  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
liberal  and  patriotic  ambition,  and  naturaUy  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  whose  talents  entitled  them  to  aspire 
to  the  first  dignities  of  the  state.  After  an  altsolute 
government  was  established,  those  high  prizes  were 
taken  out  of  the  lottery  of  life  ;  and  the  primitive  uses 
of  those  noble  instnImeIlt^*^  expired-  There  was  no 
longer  any  safe  or  worthy  end  to  be  gained,  by  influ- 
encmg  the  conduct,  or  fixing  the  principles  of  men. 
But  it  was  still  permitted  to  seek  their  applause  by 
ministering  to  their  delight;  and  talent  and  ambition, 
when  excluded  from  the  nobler  career  of  political  ac- 
tivity, naturally  sought  for  a  humbler  harvest  of  glory 
in  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  and  the  arts  of  imagination. 
The  |)oetry  of  the  Ronums,  however,  derived  this  advan- 
tage from  tlic  lateness  of  its  origin,  that  it  was  enriched 
by  all  that  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  those 
habits  of  refiection,  which  had  been  generated  by  the 
]>rcviotis  study  of  philosophy.  There  is  uniformly  more 
tliought,  therefore,  and  more  development,  both  of  rea- 
jBon  and  of  moral  feeling,  in  the  poets  of  the  Augustan 
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though  repressed  in  a  good 

thi-ir  national  austerity,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  more 
tenderness  of  affection.  In  spite  of  the  pathos  of  some 
scenes  in  Euripides,  and  the  melancholy  passion  of  sinne 
fragments  of  Simoiudes  and  Sappho,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  like  the  fourth  book  of  Virgil,  the  Alemene,  and 
Baucis  and  Philemon  of  Ovid,  and  some  of  the  elegies 
of  Tibullus,  in  the  whole  range  of  Givek  literature. 
The  memory  of  their  departed  freedom,  too,  consi)ired 
to  dve  an  nir  of  sadness  to  much  of  the  Koman  poetry, 
and  their  feeling  of  the  lateness  of  the  age  in  which  they 
Wen?  born.  The  (ireeks  thought  ordy  of  the  present' 
and  the  future ;  but  the  Romans  had  begun  already  to 
live  in  the  pa,st,  and  to  make  pensive  refleetitms  or»  the 
fadi-d  glory  of  mankind.  The  historians  of  this  classic 
a^^e,  though  they  have  more  of  a  moral  character  than 
those  of  Greece,  are  still  but  superficial  teachers  (tf  wis- 
dom. Their  narration  is  more  animated,  and  more 
pleasingly  dramatised,  by  the  orations  with  which  it  is 
imer!*j>er&ed ;  —  but  they  have  neither  the  profound  re- 
flection of  Tacitus,  nor  the  |>ower  of  explaining  great 
events  by  general  causes,  which  distinguishes  the  writers 
of  modem  times. 

The  atrocious  tyranny  that  darkened  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  empire,  gave  rise  to  the  third  school  of  Hoinan 
literature.  The  sufferings  to  wliich  men  were  subjected, 
turned  their  thoughts  inwards  un  their o\\ti  hearts;  and 
that  philosiiphy  which  had  first  been  courted  us  the 
handmaid  of  a  generous  ambition,  was  tjow  sought  as  a 
shelter  and  consolation  in  misery.  The  maxims  of  the 
Stoics  were  again  revived,  —  not,  indeed,  to  stimulate 
to  noble  exertion,  but  to  harden  against  misfortune. 
Their  lofty  lessons  of  virtue  were  again  repeated  —  but 
with  a  bitter  accent  of  despair  and  reproach  ;  and  that 
indolgence,  or  indifference  towards  vice,  which  had  cha- 
racterised the  first  philosophers,  was  now  converted,  by 
the  terrible  experience  of  its  evils,  into  vehement  and 
gl*x)mv  invective.  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Epictetus,  all  full 
under'this description;  and  the  same  spirit  is  disceruibl^i 
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in  Juvenal  and  Lncan.  Mucli  niorv  profound  views  of 
human  nature^  and  a  far  greater  moral  sensibility  clia* 
racterisG  this  age, — and  show  that  even  the  unspesk- 
able  degradation  to  which  the  abuse  of  power  had  then 
sank  the  miistress  of  the  world,  could  not  arrest  alto- 
gether that  intellectual  progress  which  gather?  its  trtn- 
sures  from  all  the  varieties  of  buinait  fortune,  Quintiliaii 
and  the  two  Plinys  afford  further  evidence  of  this  pro- 
gress;— for  they  are,  in  point  of  thought  and  accuracy, 
and  profound  sense,  conspicuoush'  superior  to  uny 
writers  upon  similar  subjects  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 
Poetry  and  the  line  arts  Luijrui&hed.  indeed,  under  the 
rigours  of  this  blasting  de.si>olii»m  ;  —  and  it  is  honou^ 
able,  on  the  whole,  to  the  memory  of  their  former  great- 
ness, that  so  few  Roman  poets  should  have  sullied  their 
pens  by  any  truces  of  adulation  towards  the  monsters 
who  then  sat  in  the  place  of  power. 

We  pass  over  Madaiue  do  Staers  view  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  mixtuix'  of  the 
northern  and  southern  races  ameliorated  the  intellect 
and  the  morality  of  Ixith.  One  great  cause  of  their 
mutual  improvement,  however,  she  truly  states  to  have 
been  the  general  prevalence  of  Christianity ;  which,  by 
the  abolition  of  (lomestic  slavery,  removed  the  chief 
cause,  both  of  the  corruption  and  the  ferocity  of  ancient 
manners.  By  investing  the  conjugal  union,  too,  with  a 
sacred  character  of  equality,  it  at  once  redressed  the 
long  injustice  to  which  the  female  sex  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  blessed  and  gladdened  private  life  with  a 
new  progeny  of  joys,  and  a  new  fund  of  knowledge  of 
the  most  interesting  description.  Upon  a  subject  of 
this  kind,  we  n;*(unilly  expect  a  woman  to  express  her- 
self with  peculiar  animation  ;  and  Jladame  de  Stael  has 
done  it  ample  justice  in  the  following,  and  in  other  pas- 
sages. 

"  C'est  done  alors  que  lea  femincs  commcnc^rcnt  a  ttro  de  tnfudj 
dans  rassociuliun  hiimaino.  Ccst  alors  aussi  qiifi  Ton  connut  vmtable- 
racnt  If  bonhpiir  ddincslique.  Trap  iJe  puissance  deprave  la  lx>nte, 
allere  toutes  lea  joiiissaiiRfts  do  la  di'licjitesse  ;  let*  vertua  et  les  seati* 
mens  ne  peiivent  ivsister  d'unepart  Ii  rexereicc  du  pouvoir,  de  Tautre 
h  riiabitiide  de  la  orainte.     La  t6\tntA  de  Diommc  s'accnit  de  toutQ 
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\ce  qu'obtint  I'objet  de  sa  teridresae  ;  il  put  m;  rroire  alni^; 

le  cboisit ;  uii  etre  libre  obt'il  ii  scs  d>esirs.    Les  appert^UB 

lit,  les  nuunc^a  t^ntJes  par  le  eocur  bc  multiplierent  nvec  lc« 

les  inrapix'ssionsdeccfi  aiiics  nouvelli>8,quift't*Miyoient  ^  Tcxist- 

ice  momlt:,  aprua  avoir  long-teiups  langui  dans  la  vie.     Li>9  rcmiiies 

'out  point  composv  d*ourrages  vuritablement  superieurs;  maia  tiles 

D*eD  ont  pa?  inoin.'^  ^•Diineninient  servi  les  progrea  de  In  littcratuin,  par 

la  foultr  de  peiW-es  qu'uiit  iiispin*e)i  aux  lioDiiiieti  les  relations  entra- 

tesnea  avec  ces  ecres  mobiles  ct  deliculs.     Tous  lea  rapftorii*  m  sont 

bled,  pour  ainsi  dire,  depnis  que  les  objcts  ont  ete  considered  sous 

point  de  rue  tout-^-fait  nouveau.     La  confiauce  d'un  lien  intime 

a  phis  appris  sur  lu  nature  morale,  que  tous  led  traitea  et  tuu^  lea 

temes  qui  p(>ig;noient  rboinme  tel  qu'il  ae  inontre  h  rhonune,  et  noii 

qu'il  est  recUemcnt."  —  pp.  197,  198. 

"  Les  femmes  oot  d(5couvert  dans  les  caracti^es  une  foule  de  nuances, 
le  bedoin  de  dominer  ou  la  crainte  d*etre  asservies  leur  a  fuit  ap- 
Toir :  ellcs  ont  tcturni  au  talent  dramatique  de  nouveaux  Beeret^ 
r  ^mouvoir.  Tons  lea  gontimens  auxquels  il  leur  eat  pennis  de  Bd 
r,  la  cmintc  de  la  inort.  le  regret  de  la  vie,  Ic  devouement  suis 
cs,  rindignation  sans  inesure,  enricliis<<;nt  la  litterature  d'exprea- 
iioTM  nouvelles.  De-Ui  vieut  que  les  moralistes  niodernej*  ont  en  ge- 
neral be-aucuiip  plus  dc  Hne^se  et  de  sagaciteduns  la  eonnuis^anee  dea 
homines,  <|uc  le«i  iiioralJBtcs  dc  ruiitiquit^.  Quieonqiie,  cbez  lea 
■Doeiiit,  ne  pouvoit  atteindre  h  la  renoramee,  n*avoit  aucun  motif  dc 
devcJoppemcDt,  Dcpuis  qu'on  ci-t  deux  dans  la  vie  doincstique,  les 
communications  de  ^e^|^rit  et  I'exercice  de  la  nionde  exir'tent  taqjours, 
an  moin?  dans  iin  [»e(it  cercle;  le«  enfans  $ont  devenus  plus  chers  & 
parenSt  par  la  teodre«»e  reeiproque  qui  fonne  le  Hen  conjugal; 
tootcs  lea  afTeetions  out  priti  Tcmpreinte  dc  cette  divine  alliance  de 
ramour  ct  dc  I'amitie,  de  Vestime  ct  de  Tattrait,  de  la  eontiancc  morltde 
et  de  In  seduction  iDTolunta,irc. 

•*  Un  age  aride,  que  Ui  gloire  et  la  vertu  pouvoient  honorer.  inaia 
qoe  ue  devoit  plus  etre  ranime  par  \v»  emotions  du  cteiir,  la  vieille-S9u 
^&t  enrichie  dc  toutes  les  i>cnseej^  dc  la  inelancoUc ;  il  lui  a  ett^  donne 
de  K  resstiuvcuir,  dc  regretter,  d^nimer  encore  cc  quelle  avoit  aime. 
Les  affections  morales,  unief^  dea  la  jeuncfutc,  aux  passions  brulontes, 
peavent  »«  proiongcr  par  dc  nobles  tracea  jusifu'i^  la  iin  de  rexistence, 
rt  Ui»«>er  vi.iir  encore  le  menic  tableau  sous  lacrei>e  funebredu  temps. 
*•  I'oe  «t;n»ibilite  reveu.Hc  ct  prof bnde  est  un  dcs  plus  grands  cliarmes 
deqDe!({ues  ouvragts  modcrncs  ;  et  ce  aont  les  i'erames  qui,  ne  con- 
aotaaant  de  la  vie  que  la  facultt^  d'aimer,  ont  fait  passer  la  douceur  de 
ieura  impreanons  dans  le  style  de  quelques  ecrivains.  En  li.sant  lea 
fimd  composes  depuis  la  renaissance  dcs  lettres,  I'oii  pourroit  niurqucr 
lebaujue  page,  qu*cUes  sont  les  id^es  qu'on  navoit  pnf^  avant  qu'on 
eut  accord^  aux  femmcs  nne  sortc  dVgalite  civile.  La  generosite,  la 
raleur.  rinimanitiS  ont  pris  k  quelques  cgards  une  ncccption  difle- 
rente.  Touted  les  vertus  des  ancieiis  cloient  foiidees  sur  I'aniour  de 
li  patric ;  les  femmcs  excrcent  leurs  qualities  d'une  manierc  indijpcn- 
Ln  pitie  jKiur  la  foiblesse,  la  &ympathie  pour  le  mallieur,  une 
"  r<ju  d'aine,  sans  autre  but  que  lujouisaanre  mcme  dc  cettc  ^1^- 
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yaUon,  rant  beaucoup  plus  danri  l«ur  nature  que  le»  vertus  politiqucs. 
X<e8  raoduniw,  iiifliKMi('<f'»  par  len  fcmmets  ont  facilement  c^e  nui  liens 
de  la  philantliropie  ;  ct  TcHprit  est  devenuc  plus  phikwopbiqutfinfol 
libro,  <;n  «;  livrant  moini}  ^  I'einpire  des  associations  exdusiTea." — 
pp.  212— 215. 

It  is  principally  to  this  cause  that  she  ascribes  the 

iinprovea  morality  of  modern  times.  The  impn>veineidH 
of  their  intellect  nhe  refers  more  generally  to  the  ac^n^H 
mulation  of  knowledge,  and  the  experience  of  which 
they  have  had  tlie  beneiit,  Instead  of  the  eager  spirit 
of  emulation,  and  the  nnweighed  and  rash  enthusiasm 
which  kindled  the  genius  of  antiquity  into  a  sort  of 
youthful  or  instinctive  animation,  we  have  a  spirit  of 
deep  reflection,  and  a  feeling  of  mingled  melancholy  and 
pliilaiuliropy,  inspired  by  a  niore  intimate  knowledge  of 
tlie  sutlerings,  the  aflVctions,  and  the  fi-ailties  of  human 
nature,  i'liere  is  a  certain  toucliing  and  pathetic  tone, 
therefore,  diffused  over  almost  all  modem  writings  of 
the  higher  order;  and  in  tlie  art  of  agitating  the  soul, 
and  moving  tiie  gentler  affections  of  the  heart,  there  is 
nothing  in  all  antiquity  that  can  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  class  >vith  the  writings  of  Bossiu-t 
or  Kousseau-^many  passages  in  the  English  jxx*ts — 
and  some  few  in  those  of  Germany.  The  sciences,  of 
course,  have  made  prodigious  advances;  for  in  these 
nothing  once  gained  can  be  lost, — and  the  mere  elapse 
of  ages  supposes  a  vast  aecunudation.  In  moi-als,  the 
progress  has  been  greatest  in  the  private  virtues  —  in 
the  sacred  regard  for  life — in  compassion,  sympathy, 
and  beneficence.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  illustrate  the 
difference  of  the  two  systems  more  strikingly,  than  the 
opposite  views  they  take  of  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child.  Filial  obedience  and  submission  was  enjoined  by 
the  ancient  code  with  a  rigour  from  which  reason  and 
justice  equally  revolt.  According  to  our  present  notions, 
parental  love  is  a  duty  of  at  least  mutual  obligation  ; 
and  as  nature  has  placed  the  power  of  showing  kindness 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  father,  it  seems 
but  reasonable  that  tlie  exercise  of  it  should  at  last  be 
enjoined  as  a  duty. 
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iame  de  Stael  begins  her  review  of  modem  litem- 
tare  with  that  of  Italy.  It  was  there  that  the  manu- 
scripts—  the  monuments — tlie  works  of  art  of  the  im- 
perial nation,  were  lost ; — and  it  was  there,  of  course, 
that  they  were  ultimately  recovered.  The  researches 
necessary  for  this,  required  authority  and  money;  and 
they  were  begun,  accordingly,  under  the  patronage  of 
princes  and  academies: — circumstances  favourable  to 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  and  the  formation  of 
mere  scholars  —  but  adverse  to  the  development  of 
original  genius.  The  Italians,  accordingly,  have  been 
scholars,  and  have  furnished  the  ivst  of  Europe  with 
tlie  implements  of  libend  study  ;  but  they  have  achieved 
little  for  themselves  in  the  high  philosophy  of  politics 
and  morals — though  they  have  to  boast  of  Galileo, 
Cassini,  and  a  long  list  of  celebrated  names  in  the  phy- 
sical sciences.  In  treating  of  subjects  of  a  large  and 
commanding  interest,  they  are  almost  always  bombtistic 
and  shallow.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  just  or 
cute  than  the  following  delineation  of  this  part  of  their 
ii-acter. 

^  hes  Italiens,  accoutum^  sou  vent  a  ne  rieu  croire  et  k  tout  pro> 
,  se  i>ont  bien  pluts  exci-ccs  dao^  la  plni^intcrie  que  (lan»  le  rai- 
Denl.  lU  se  moquoDt  de  leur  projiro  manicrc  iretre.  Qunnd 
Os  reulcnt  rcnonccr  h.  lour  tnlcnt  nuturcl,  u  Teyprit  coraiquc,  pnur 
■Vftr  de  IVIixincncc  oratoire,  ila  ont  prcsque  toujours  de  I'ftfTeftu- 
Les  souvenirs  d'une  grandeur  passec\  saiis  aucuii  seutiiiieiit  de 
odeur  prc^ente,  produisont  If  pga(itf*K|ue.  Ia-s  Itallt^ii.s  nuroieiit 
de  Ift  di^ite,  si  la  plus  i^umbre  triritessi?  fitrnioit  lour  caractere;  inais 
qiund  ies  fiucccdfW'iirs  dea  Remains  prives  dc  lout  i^clat  national,  dc 
toule  liberty  politique,  8ont  encore  uii  dca  jteupten  lett  jilus  gais  de  la 
'e«  iU  De  pcuvent  avoir  aucuu  i:-Ievatiou  naturelle. 
'  Left  Italieiis  ae  niuquent  dans  leur  contea,  et  souvont  mctnc  siir  lo 
e,  des  pr^tres,  auxtiuel)*  ils  iiont  d'lulleui-s  entierement  asscr^'iH. 
MuA  cc  nV^t  {Kilnt  sous  un  point  dc  viie  philosopbtquc  qu'ils  attaquent 
le*  abn«  de  1*  religion.  l\»  n'ont  pas,  comnie  quelquea-uns  de  nos  ecri- 
ttixti,  le  but  dc  rvfbrmtr  k-s  detuuts  dont  lU  j>laisanletit ;  ce  qu'ild 
^♦'ulent  seulenient,  c'ef*t  s'aniuser  d'liutant  plua  que  lo  siijet  est  plus 
**Vir'ux.  Lfurs  opinions  sont,  dans  le  I'ond,  a^e/.  op[>08**cfl  a  tons  lea 
pnres  d^autorilc  auxquel.*  ils  sont  ^ouniis  ;  mais cet  esprit  d'op|>o»ition 
n*'i  dc  force  que  oe  qu'il  faut  p*»ur  pouvoir  mtipriser  ceux  t\ui  les 
indent.  C'ci^t  la  ruse  des  enfans  envera  leurs  p('d«(?ogues ; 
ill  ob^iKAeut,,  u  condition qu'il  leur  soit  pormisdc  8*eii  moquer.** — 
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In  poetry,  however,  the  brilliant  imagination  of  the 
South  was  sure  to  re-assert  its  claims  to  admiration ;  and 
the  first  o^roat  poets  of  modem  Italy  had  the  advantage 
of  oiKMiin^  lip  a  new  career  for  their  talents.  Poetical 
fiction,  a.s  it  is  now  known  in  Enro[X»,  seems  to  have  had 
two  distinct  sources.  Among  the  fierce  and  illiterate 
nations  of  the  North,  nothing  had  any  chance  of  being 
listened  to,  that  did  not  relate  to  the  feats  of  war  in 
which  it  was  their  sole  ambition  to  excel;  and  poetical 
invention  was  forced  to  display  itself  in  those  legends  of 
chivalry,  which  contain  merely  an  exaggerated  picture 
of  scenes  tfmt  were  familiar  to  all  their  auditors.  In 
Asia,  again,  the  terrors  of  a  sanguinary  despotism  had 
driven  men  to  express  their  emotions,  and  to  insinuate 
their  moral  admonitions,  in  the  form  of  apologues  and 
fables ;  and  as  these  necessaiily  took  a  very  wild  and 
improbable  course,  their  fietions  assumed  a  much  more 
extravagant  and  varied  form  than  those  of  the  northern 
romancers.  The  two  styles  however  were  brought 
together,  partly  by  the  cftect  of  the  crusades,  and  partly 
by  the  Moorish  settlement  in  Spain ;  and  Ariosto  had 
the  merit  of  first  combining  them  into  one,  in  that 
miraculous  pt.teui,  which  contains  inoi*e  painting,  more 
variety,  and  more  iinagi nation,  than  any  other  poem  in 
existence.  The  fictions  of  Boyardo  are  more  purely  in 
the  taste  of  the  Orientals ;  and  Tasso  is  imbued  far  more 
deeply  with  the  spirit  and  mauner  of  the  Augustan 
classics. 

The  false  refinements,  the  r.oncetli.,  the  ingenious 
turns  and  misplaced  subtlety,  which  have  so  long  been 
the  reproach  of  the  Italian  literature,  Madame  de  Stael 
ascribes  to  their  early  study  of  the  Greek  Theologians, 
and  later  Platonists,  who  were  so  much  in  favour  at 
the  first  revival  of  learning.  The  nice  distinctions  and 
sparkling  sophistries  whicli  these  gentlemen  api)Iied, 
with  considemhle  success,  in  argiunent,  Avcre  uiduckily 
transferred,  by  Petrarch,  to  subjects  of  love  and  gallan- 
try ;  and  the  fashion  was  set  of  a  most  unnatural  alli- 
ance between  wit  and  passion — ingenuity  and  profound 
emotion,  —  which  has  turned  out,  ns  might  have  been 
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expected,  to  the  discretlit  of  both  the  contracting  parties. 
Wc  admit  the  fact,  and  its  consequences :  but  we  do  not 
agree  Jis  to  the  causes  which  are  here  supposed  to  have 
produced  it.    AVe  really  do  not  think  that  the  polemics  of 
Constiintinople  are  answerable  for  this  extravagance;  and 
have  little  doubt  that  it  orirrinated  in  tiiat  desire  to  im- 
press upon  their  productions  the  visibh-  marks  of  labour 
and  art,  which  is  felt  by  ahuost  all  artists  in  the  infancy  of 
the  study.     As  all  men  can  speak,  and  set  words  to«:ether 
in  a  natural  order,  it  was  likely  to  occur  to  tht>se  who 
first  made  an  art  of  composition,  and  challenged  freweral 
ndmiration  for  an  arrangement  of  words,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  very  strong  and  conspicuous  dis- 
tinction between  their  compositions  and  ordinary  and 
casual  discourse ;  and  to  proclaim  to  the  niost  careless 
reader  or  hearer,  that  a  ^n-at  difhculty  liad  been  sur- 
aounted,  and  something  effected  which  everj-  one  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  accomplish.     This  feelin^,  we  liavc 
BO  doubt,  first  pive  occasion  to  versification  in  all  Ian- 
res  ;  and  will  serve  to  account,  in  a  good  degree, 
ir  the  priority  of  metrical  to  prose  compositions :  but 
fhere   versitication  was  remarkably  easy,    or   already 
[familiar,  some  visible  badge  of  artifice  would  also  be  re- 
|quire<l  in  the  thought;  and,  accordingly,  there  seems  to 
[have  been  a  certain  stage  in  tlie  progress  of  almost  all 
flitemture,  in  which  tlus  excess  has  been  committed.     In 
Italy,  it  occurred  so  early  as  the  time  of  Petrarch.     In 
FraJice,  it  became  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  Voitui'c, 
Balsac,  and  all  that  coterie :  and  in  England,  in  Cowle}', 
Donne,    and    the   whole    t ribe   of  metaphysical    poets. 
'Simplicity,' in  short,  is  the  last  attainment  of  progressive 
literature ;    and    men    are   very    long   afraid   of  being 
natural,  from  the  dread  of  being  taken  for  ordinaiy. 
There  is  a  simplicity,  indeed,  that  is  antecedent  to  the 
existence  of  anything  like  literary  ambition  or  critical 
luste  ill  a  nation, — the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ballads 
and  legends  of  all  rude  nations;   but  after  a  certain 
degree?  of  taste  hns  been  created,  and  comjwsition  has 
feome  an  object  of  pretty  general  attention,  simplicity 
is  sure  to  be  despised  for  a  considerable  period;   and 
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indeed,  to  be  pretty  uniformly  violated  in  practice,  evei 
after  it  is  restored  to  nominal  honour  and  veneration. 

We  do  not,  however,   agree  the  less  cordially  wirkj 
Madame  de  Stacl  in  her  remarks  u[>on  the  iri'i^parabU 
injury  which  affectation  does  to  taste  and  to  character 
The  following  is  marked  with  all  her  spirit  and  sagacityJ 

'*  L'slTectation  est  de  touB  les  dt'tuuts  des  canicleres  el  des  ecriup 
celui  qui  tAi'it  de  la  ninniurc  la  pint*  invparahle  la  »our<*e  de  tout  Ineii ; 
car  ellc  blase  sur  la  voritu  inemc,  dont  eUe  imilc  I'accent.  Dann  quelqutt 
genre  que  ce  soit,  tous  let*  mots  qui  out  s«rvi  ik  des  id^*e8  faiiHses  I 
de  froides  exagerationti^  sont  pendant  tong-temps  frHpiHis  d'aridit6^ 
et  telle  langnc  memc  pcut  perdre  eutitrentent  la  puissance  d'emouvc 
sur  tc^l  pujet,  m  tAU:  a  ete  trop  souvent  prodiguee  a  ce  pujet  mem 
AiDsi  peut  Otre  I'ltalien  e^t-il  de  toutfs  les  lan^^ues  de  TKuropc  la  moin 
propre  h  IV-loquence  passiouuee  de  Tumour,  commc  la  u»Strc  est  main-' 
tenant  usee  i>our  rt-lcKpieiiee  de  la  Uberte." — pp.  241,  242. 

Their  superstition  and  tyranny — their  inquisition  and 
arbitraiy  governments  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
Italians  —  as  they  have  in  a  great  degree  prevented 
that  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  career  of  letters  and  philo- 
sophy. But  for  this,  the  Spiinish  genius  would  pro- 
bably hiivc  gone  far.  Their  early  romances  show  a 
grandeur  of  conception,  and  a  genuine  enthusiasm;  and 
their  dramus,  thougli  irregular,  are  fiiU  of  spirit  and  in- 
vention. Thongli  bombatitic  and  unnatural  in  most  of 
their  serious  compositions,  their  extravagance  is  not  sqfl 
cold  and  artitieial  us  that  of  the  Italians;  but  seemS™ 
rather  to  proceed  from  a  natural  exaggeration  of  the 
fancy,  and  an  inconsiderate  straining  after  a  magnifi- 
cence wliich  they  had  not  skill  or  patience  to  attaiu. 

We  come  now  to  the  literatui-e  of  the  North, — by 
which  name  Madame  de  Stael  designates  the  literatuix^— 
of  England  and  Germany,  and  on  which  slie  passes  a^H 
encomium  which  we  scarcely  expected  from  a  native 
of  the  South.  She  startles  us  a  little,  indeed,  when  she 
sets  off  with  a  dashing  parallel  between  Homer  and 
Ossian  ;  and  proceeds  to  say,  tliat  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  northern  litemture  has  all  been  derived  fix>m 
that  Patriarch  of  the  Celts,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
the  south  of  Europe  mny  be  ultimately  traced  back  to 
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the  genius  of  Homer.  It  is  certainly  rather  against  this 
h}'pothe5is,  that  the  said  Ossian  has  only  been  known 
to  the  readers  and  writers  of  the  Xoith  for  about  forty 
years  from  the  present  day,  and  has  not  been  held  in 
especial  reverence  by  those  who  have  most  distin- 
guished themselves  in  that  short  period.  However,  we 
shall  suppose  that  Madame  do  Stael  means  only,  that  tlie 
style  of  Ossian  reunites  the  peculiai'ities  that  iVi8tin«];uish 
the  noitliern  school  of  letters,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
exliibit  them  such  as  they  were  before  the  introduction 
of  the  classical  and  southern  models.  AVe  nitlier  think 
she  is  right  in  sapng,  that  there  is  a  radical  difference 
in  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  two  regions ;  and  that  there 
is  more  melancholy,  more  tenderness,  more  deep  feeling 
and  fixed  and  lofty  passion,  engendered  among  the  clouds 
and  mountains  of  the  North,  than  upon  the  summer  seas 
or  beneath  the  perfumed  groves  of  the  South.  The 
{•auses  of  the  difference  are  not  perhaps  so  satisfactorily 
stated.  Madame  de  Stael  gives  the  first  place  to  the 
climate. 

Another  characteristic  is  the  hereditary  independence 
of  the  nortliern  tribes — arising  partly  from  their  saittered 
population  and  inaccessible  retreats,  and  partly  from 
the  physical  force  and  hardihood  which  their  way  of  life, 
and  the  exertions  requisite  to  procure  subsistence  in  those 
regions,  necessarily  produced.  Their  religious  creed, 
too,  even  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  waS 
less  fantastic,  and  more  capable  of  leading  to  heroic 
tmotions  than  that  of  the  southern  nations.  The  n-spect 
Hiid  tenderness  Avith  \vhich  tliey  always  regarded  their 
Women,  is  another  cause  (or  effect)  of  the  peculiarity  of 
■  their  national  chanu-ler ;  and,  in  later  tinu-s,  their  general 
^adoption  of  the  Protestant  faith  has  tended  to  contirm 
that  character.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to 
ajicribe  more  weight  to  the  last  circumstance,  than  to  all 
the  others  that  have  been  mentioned ;  and  that  not 
merely  from  the  better  education  which  it  is  the  genius 
ofProtestantism  to  bestow  on  the  lower  order^^.  but  from 
the  necessary  effect  of  the  universal  study  of  the  .Scrip- 
tures wliich  it  enjoins.     A  ver}^  great  proportion  of  thtj 
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Protestant  population  of  Europe  is  faiuiliarly  ucquttinted 
with  the  Bible;  and  there  ai'e  many  who  arc  acquainted 
with  scarcely  any  other  book.  Now,  the  Bible  is  not  only 
full  of  lessons  of  patience  and  humility  and  eompassion, 
but  abounds  with  a  gloomy  and  awful  poetry,  which  can- 
not fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  minds  that  are 
not  exposed  to  any  other,  and  receive  this  under  the  per- 
suasion of  its  divine  origin.  The  peculiar  character, 
therefore,  which  Sladame  de  Stael  has  ascribed  to  the 
people  of  the  North  in  geneml,  vnh  now  be  found,  wc 
believe,  to  belong  only  to  such  of  tlieni  as  profess  the 
reformed  religion ;  antl  to  be  discernible  in  all  the  com- 
munities that  maintain  tliat  jirofession,  without  much 
regard  to  the  degree  of  latitude  which  they  inliabit  — 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable,  that  its  general 
adoption  in  the  North  must  ht^  explaine<l  by  some  of  the 
more  general  causes  which  we  have  shortly  indicated 
above. 

The  great  fault  which  the  French  impute  to  the 
writers  of  the  North,  is  want  of  taste  and  politenesfi. 
They  generally  admit  that  they  have  genius;  but  contend 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  it ;  wliile  their  parti- 
sans mamtain,  that  wliat  is  called  want  of  taste  is  merely 
excess  of  genius,  and  independence  of  i>edantic  rules 
and  authorities.  Madame  de  Stael,  though  admitting  the 
transcendi'iit  merits  of  some  of  the  Kiigllsh  writers,  takes 
part,  upon  the  whole,  against  ttiem  in  thl:^  controversy; 
and,  after  professing  her  unqualified  preference  of  a 
piece  compounded  of  great  blemishes  and  great  beauties, 
compared  with  one  free  of  faults,  but  distinguished  liy 
little  excellence,  ])roceeds  very  wisely  to  remark,  that  it 
would  be  still  better  if  the  great  faults  were  corrected 
— and  that  it  is  but  a  bad  species  of  independence  which 
manifests  itself  by  being  occasionally  oftensive :  and  then 
she  attacks  Shakspeare,  as  usual,  for  interspersing  so 
many  puerilities  and  alisurditics  and  (/ros^itrete^-  -with 
his  sublime  and  pat!iefic  passages. 

Now,  there  is  no  denying,  that  a  poom  would  be  better 
without  faults  ;  and  that  judicious  painters  use  shades 
only  to  set  off  their  pictures,  and  iiot  blots.     But  there 
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are  two  little  remarks  to  be  made.     In  the  Jirsi  plaec,  if 
it  be  true  that  an  extreme  horror  at  faults  is  usually 
found  to  exclude  a  variety  of  beauties,  and  that  a  poet 
can  scarcely  over  attain  the  higher  excellencies  of  his 
ftrt,  without  some  degree  of  that  rash  and  headlong  con- 
fidence which  naturally  gives  lise  to  blemishes  and  ex- 
ceases,  it  may  not  be  quite  so  absurd  to  hold,  that  this 
temperament  aud  disposition,  witli  all  its  ha/nrds,  de- 
8er\'e9  encouragement,  and  to  sjieak  with  indulgence  of 
faults  that  are  syTuptomatic  of  great  beauties.      There  is 
a  primitive  fertility  of  soil  that  natunilly  throws  out 
weeds  along  with  the  matchless  crops  which  it  alone  can 
Wr ;  and  we  might  reasonably  grudge  to  reduce  its 
vigour  for  the  sake  of  purifying  its  produce.    There  arc 
certain  savage  virtues  that  can  scarcely  exist  in  perlec- 
tion  in  a  state  of  complete  civihzation ;  and,  as  Bjx^ciiriens 
at  least,  we  may  wish  lo  preserve,  and  be  allowed  to 
admire  them,  with  all  their  exceptionable  accompani- 
ments.    It  is  easy  to  say,  that  theiv  is  no  necessary  con- 
nt'ctiou  between  the  faults  atid  the  beauties  of  our  great 
dramatist;  but  the  fact  is,  that  stnce  men  have  lu-come 
afraid  of  falling  into  his  faidts,  no  one  lias  approached 
his  beauties:  and  we  have  already  endeavoured,  un 
[)re  than  one  occasion,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  this 
section. 

Hut  our  sfiroTid  remark  is,  that  it  is  not  quite  fair  to 
B{)resent  the  coritrovei*Hy  as  arising  altogether  from  the 
Ka'ssive  and  undue  indulgence  of  the  Enghsh  for  the 
Emitted  fuidts  of  tlieir  favourite  authors,  and  tlieir  per- 
jbting  to  idolize  Siiukspeare  in  spite  of  his  hullnoneries, 
ttravagancies,  and  bombast.  We  admit  that  he  has 
liosic  faults;  and,  as  they  are  faiUts,  that  he  would  be 
etter  without  them:  but  there  are  many  more  things 
which  the  French  call  faults,  but  which  we  deliberately 
consider  as  beauties.  And  here,  we  susjK^ct,  the  dispute 
(Iws  not  admit  of  any  settlement :  Because  both  parties, 
if  they  are  really  sincere  in  their  opinion,  and  understand 
lie  subject  of  discussion,  may  very  well  be  right,  and 
or  that  very  reason  incapable  of  coming  to  any  agree- 
ment.    We  consider  taste  to  mean  merely  the  faculty  of 
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receiving  pleasure  from  beauty ;  and,  so  far  aa  relates  to 
the  person  receiving  that  pleasure,  we  apprehend  it  to 
itdrnlt  i»f  little  doubt,  that  the  best  taste  is  that  which 


ciiabk-s  him  to  receive  the  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure 
from  the  greatest  number  of  things.  With  regard  t4 
the  author  again,  or  ai-tist  of  any  other  description,  who 


prereiitls    to  ftestow  tlic  pleasure,   his  object  of  course     i 
should  be,  to  give  as  much,  and  to  as  many  persons  a^| 
possible;  and  especiaily  to  those  who,  from  their  rauk^ 
and  education,  are  likely  to  regulate  the  judgment  of 
the  remainder.     It  is  his  business  therefore  to  ascertain 
what  does  please  the  greater  part  of  such  persons ;  and 
to  fashion  his  productions  according  to  the  rules  of  taste 
which  may  be  deduced  from  that  discovery.     Now,  yy^M 
humbly  conceive  it  to  be  a  complete  and  final  justiti^^ 
cation  for  the  wliole  bixly  of  the  English  nation  who 
understand  French  as  well  as  English,  and  yet  prefer 
Shaksjieare  tti  Racine,  just  to  state,  modestly  and  lirmlyi^ 
the  iiict  of  tliat  preference ;  and  to  declare,  that  theiiH 
habits  and  tc'm]K*rs,  and  studies  and  occupations,  have 
been  such  as  to  make  them  receive  far  greater  pleasur^^ 
from  tile  more  varied  imagery — the  more  flexible  ton^H 
—  the   closer   imitation   of   nature  —  the   more   rapid 
succession  of  incident,  and  vehement  bursts  of  ])assion  o^y 
the  English  author,  than  from  the  unvarying  majesty— ^H 
the  elaborate  argument — and  epigrammatic  jwetry  of  the^ 
French  dramatist.     For  the  taste  of  the  nation  at  larg&^ 
we  really  cannot  conceive  that  any  other  apology  can  bflH 
necessary ;  and  though  it  might  be  very  desirable  that^ 
they  should  agree  with  their  neighbours  upon  this  point^y 
as  well  as  upon  many  others,  we  can  scarcely  imaginJH 
any  upon  which  their  disagi*eenient  could  be  attended^ 
with  less  inconvenience.     For  the  authors,  again,  that^ 
have  the  misfortune  not  to  be  so  much  admired  by  th^| 
adjoining  nations  as  by  their  own  countrymen,  we  can 
onlv  suggest,  that  this  is  a  very  common  misfortune ; 
and  that,  as  they  wrote  in  the  language  of  their  country, 
and  will  probably  be  always  most  read  within  its  liniitSj 
it  waa  not  ^H-'rliaps  idtogetlier  unwise  or  unptirdouable  in 
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them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  taste  which  was 
there  established. 

Madame  de  StacI  has  a  sepanite  chapter  upon  Shake- 
speare ;  in  which  she  gives  him  full  credit  for  originality, 
and  for  having'  been  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  only  con- 
siderable author,  who  did  not  copy  iTOin  precedin;jf 
models,  but  di'ew  all  his  greater  conceptions  directly 
from  his  own  feelings  and  observations.  His  represent- 
ations of  human  passions,  therefore,  are  incomparably 
more  true  and  touching,  than  tliose  of  any  other  writer ; 
(uid  are  presented,  moreover,  in  a  far  more  elementary 
and  simple  state,  and  without  any  of  those  circumstances 
of  dignity  or  contrast  with  which  feebler  artists  seem  to 
have  held  it  indispensable  that  tliey  sljould  be  set  off. 
She  considers  him  as  the  first  writer  who  has  ventured 
upon  the  picture  of  overAvIielming  sorrow  and  liopeless 
WTf tchedness ; — that  dcsohition  of  the  heart,  which 
arises  from  the  long  contetnplation  of  ruined  hopes  and 
irreparable  privation; — thut  inward  ungiush  and  bitter- 
ness of  soul  wliich  the  public  life  of  the  ancients  pre- 
vented them  from  feeling,  and  their  stoical  precepts 
interdicted  thcin  from  disclosing.  The  German  poets, 
aitd  some  suecceding  English  authors,  have  prwluced  a 
prodigious  efiect  by  the  use  of  this  powerful  instrument ; 
butnotliing  can  exceed  the  original  sketches  of  it  exhibited 
\h  Lear,  in  Ilandet,  in  Timon  of  Athens,  and  iJi  some 
[lartsof  Richard  and  of  Othello,  He  has  likewise  drawn, 
with  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  struggles  of  nature  under 
the  immediate  contemjilation  of  approaching  death  ;  and 
that  without  those  supports  of  conscious  dignity  or 
exertion  with  which  all  other  writers  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  blend  or  to  contrast  their  pictures  of  this 
emotion.  IJut  it  is  in  the  excitement  of  the  two  proper 
tragic  passions  of  pity  and  terror,  that  the  force  and 
ori«?inality  of  his  genius  are  most  conspicuous ;  pity  not 
only  for  youth  and  innocence,  and  nobleness  and  vu'tue, 
as  in  Imogen  and  Desdemona,  Brutus  and  Coriolanus — 
^  "^  ^*'r  insignificant  persons  like  the  Duke  of  Clai-ence,  or 
igate  and  worthless  ones  like  Cardinal  Wolsey;  — 
U-TTor,  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  madness  of  Lear,  and 
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the  gho^  of  Humlet,  op  to  the  dre&ms  of  Kichard  and 
Lady  Macbeth.     In  comparing  the  effects  of  such  de- 
lineations with  the  superstitious  horror  excitecl  by  the 
mytholo*ncul  ()ersons  of  the  Greek  drama,  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  Flnglish  author  cannot  fail  to  be  apparetit. 
Instead  of  supernatural  beings  interfering  with  their  cold 
and  impassive  natures,  in  the  agitiitioiis  and  sufteriri<rs 
of  men,  Shakespeare  employs  only  the  magic  of  power- 
ful passion,  and  of  the  illusions  to  which  it  gives  birth. 
The  phantoms  and  apjwrilions  whicli    he    occasionally 
conjures  up  to  add  to  the  terror  of  the  scene,  are  in 
truth  but   a  bolder  personification  of  those   troubled 
dreams,  and  thick  coming  fancies,  which  harrow  up  the 
souls  of  guilt  and  agony ;  and  even  his  sorcery  and  incan- 
tation are  but  traits  of  the  credulitj*  and  superstition     ' 
which  so  frequently  accompany  the  exaltation  of  the 
greater  passions.     But  perhaps  the  most  miraculous  of    j 
all  his  representations,  are  those  in  which  he  has  pour-     | 
trayed  the  wanderings  of  a  disordered  intellect,   and    i 
especially  of  that  species  of  distraction  wliich  arises  from     ! 
excess  of  sorrow.     Instead  of  being  purely  terrible,  those 
scenes  are,  in  his  hands,  in  the  highest  degree  touching  j 
and  pathetic;  and  the  mldness  of  fancy,  and  richness  <AJ 
imagery  which  they  display,  are  even  less  admirable  that^^ 
the  constant,  though  incoherent  expression  of  that  one 
Hentiment  of  agonizing  grief  which  liad  overborne  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul. 

Such  are  the  chief  beauties  which  Madame  de  Stael  I 
(lincovers  in  Slmko>*peare ;  and  though  they  are  not  ( 
jM'rha[)S  exactly  what  an  English  reader  would  think  of  ' 
oringing  most  into  notice,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what 
strikfs  nn  inU.'Uigent  foreigner,  in  pieces  with  which  we 
ourselves  have  always  been  familiar.  The  cliief  fault 
she  imjmtes  to  Iiim,  besides  the  mixture  of  low  buf- 
foonery with  tragic  passion,  (ire  occasional  tediousness 
and  rf!|H'tition  —  too  much  visible  hoiTor  and  bloodshed 
— and  the  [KTwonal  deformity  of  Caliban  and  Richard  III.; 
for  ail  which  we  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  make  t 
lioHt  npology  they  can. 

Mailame  de  Stael  thinks  verj'  poorly  of  our  talent  f 
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pleasantry ;  and  is  not  very  successful  in  her  delineation 
of  what  we  call  humour.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation, 
she  says,  lives  either  in  the  serious  occupations  of  bu- 
siness and  politics,  or  in  the  tranquil  circle  of  family 
affection.  What  is  called  society,  therefore,  has  scarcely 
any  existence  among  them;  and  yet  it  is  in  that  sphere 
of  idleness  and  frivolity,  that  taste  is  matured,  and 
gaiety  made  elegant.  They  are  not  at  all  trained,  tliei'e- 
fore,  to  observe  the  finer  shades  of  character  and  of 
ridicule  iu  reiil  life ;  and  consequently  neither  think  of 
delineating  them  in  their  compositions,  nor  are  aware  of 
their  merit  when  delineated  by  others.  We  arc  unwil- 
ling to  think  this  jwrfectly  just;  and  are  encouraged  to 
suspect-,  that  the  judgment  of  tlie  ingenious  author  may 
not  be  altogether  without  appeal  on  such  a  subject,  by 
observing,  that  she  represents  the  paltry  flippancy  and 
disgusting  affectation  of  Sterne,  as  the  purest  specimen 
of  true  English  humour ;  and  classes  the  character  of 
Falstaff  along  with  that  of  Pistol^  as  parallel  instances 
of  that  vulgar  caricature  from  which  the  English  still 
condescend  to  receive  amusement.  It  is  more  justj  how- 
ever, to  obsei've,  that  the  humour,  and  in  general  the 
pleasantry',  of  our  nation,  has  very  frequentiv  a  sarcastic 
and  even  misanthropic  character,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  mere  playfulness  and  constitutional  gaiety 
of  our  French  neiglibours ;  and  that  we  have  not,  for 
the  most  part,  succeeded  in  our  attempts  to  imitate  the 
graceful  pleasantry  and  agreeable  trifling  of  that  in- 
genious people.  \\  e  develoj>e  every  thing,  she  maintains, 
a  ereat  deal  too  laboriously ;  and  give  a  harsh  and  pain- 
ftil  colouring  to  those  parts  which  the  very  nature  of 
their  style  requires  to  be  but  lightly  touched  and  de- 
licately shaded.  We  never  think  we  are  heard,  unless 
we  cry  out ; — nor  understood,  if  we  leave  any  thing  un- 
told:— an  excess  of  diffuseness  and  labour  which  could 
never  be  endured  out  of  our  own  island.  It  is  curious 
enough,  indeed,  to  observe,  that  men  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  their  time  but  to  get  rid  of  it  in  amusement, 
are  always  much  n\ore  impatient  of  any  kind  of  tedious- 
ness  in  their  entertainers,  than  those  who  have  but  little 
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leisure  for  entertainment.  The  reason  is,  we  sup[ 
that  familiarity  with  business  makes  the  latter  habitually 
tolerant  of  tetliousness ;  while  the  less  engrossing  pur- 
suits of  the.  former,  in  order  to  retain  any  degree  of 
interest,  refjuire  a  very  rapid  succession  and  constant 
variety.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  Madame  de 
Stael  very  correct  in  her  notions  of  English  gaiety  J 
and  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  she  must  have  bt«n 
in  some  respects  unfortunate  in  her  society,  during  her 
visit  to  this  countr)^-. 

Her  estimate  of  our  poetry,  and  our  works  of  fiction, 
is  more  unexceptit>nable.  She  does  not  allow  us  much 
invention,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  woitl  ;  and  still 
kss  grace  and  sprightliuess  in  works  of  a  light  and 
playful  character:  But,  for  glowing  descriptions  of 
nature — for  the  pure  language  of  the  affections — for 
profound  thought  and  lofty  sentiment,  she  admits,  that 
the  greater  poets  of  England  are  superior  to  anv  thing 
else  that  the  world  hiis  yet  exhibited.  Milton,  Voung, 
Thomson,  Goldsmith,  and  Gray,  seem  to  be  her  chief 
favourites.  We  do  not  find  that  Cowpcr,  or  any  later 
author,  had  come  to  her  knowledge.  The  best  of  them, 
liowever,  she  sa)'s,  are  chargeable  ^vith  the  national 
faults  of  exaggeration,  and  "  des  lorttpteurs"  She  over- 
rates the  merit,  we  tliink,  of  our  novels,  when  she  says, 
that  with  the  exception  of  La  Nouvellc  Heloise,  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  genius  of  the  singular  in- 
dividual who  pi*oduced  it,  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
character  of  his  nation,  all  the  novels  that  have  suc- 
ceeded in  France  have  been  undisguised  imitations  of  the 
English,  to  wlioin  she  ascribes,  without  qualification, 
the  honour  of  that  meritorious  invention. 

The  last  chapter  upon  English  literature  relates  to 
their  philosophy  and  elofjuence ;  and  here,  though  the 
learned  author  seems  aware  of  the  transcendent  merit 
of  Bacon,  we  rather  think  she  proves  herself  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  that  of  his  illustrious  contemjioraries 
or  immediate  successors,  Hooker,  Taylor,  anil  Barrow 
— for  she  places  Bacon  as  the  only  luminary  of  our 
sphere  in  the  period  preceding  the  Usurpation,  and  con- 
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lie  true  era  of  British  philosophy  as  commencing 
n-ith  the  reign  of  King  WilJi:nn.  We  cannot  mluiit  the 
iiracy  of  this  intellectual  chroiioh>gy.  Tlic  character 
the  English  philosopliy  is  to  be  jwitient,  profoiuid, 
and  lilwaya  guided  by  a  view  to  utility,  'riiey  have 
done  wonders  in  the  met^physic  of  the  understaiuliDg; 
but  have  not  equalled  De  netx,  La  15ruycre,  or  even 
Moataigue,  in  their  analysis  of  the  passions  and  dis- 
positions. The  following  short  passage  is  liill  of  sagacity 
and  talent. 

**  Les  Anglais  out  avancd  dans  les  sciences  philosopbiqiicR  comme 
rindustrie  commtTciiilc,  a  I'ftiJe  de  la  patience  et  du  temps.  Lc 
>chaut  de  leurs  pliilo^iplies  jxiur  les  ab^tnictiuns  seniblnit  devoir  leu 
ffitrmiaer  doDs  dej^  syetumes  qui  pouvoieitt  utrc  eontraires  h  1a  raison ; 
maij  Tesprit  de  calcuL,  fjui  regulorije,  dons  leur  appUcatiim,  les  com- 
b'inaiM>a3  abatraitcs,  la  moralitts  qui  est  la  plti8  experimentnlc  de 
irtuUrs  les  ideca  hiinmine«,  I'inreri-t  du  commcroc,  I'amour  de  la  libertc, 
ont  luujours  ramene  les  pbilosophcs  Atij^bua  u  des  ivsultats  pratiques. 
Qae  d'ouvrogL-3  entrepris  |K>ur  servir  utilenient  les  lioininets  pt^ur  IVdu- 
ntioo  dcs  enfoDs,  puur  le  »ou1)igf'ment  dei*  mallieureux,  pour  IVconomio 
politique,  la  K'gislation  eriniiiu-lle,  les  seicnces,  la  inurale,  la  m^-Iuphy- 
Mque  !  Quelle  philowpliie  dans  \es  conceptions  !  quel  reitpect  pour 
r«xperience  dans  le  elioix  des  moyens  ! 

C*est  h  In  Uberte  (]u*il  I'uut  altribuer  ei^tte  emulation  ei  cclte  sa- 
On  i>onroit  si  raremenl  t>ti  flatter  eu  Kranee  d'intluer  par  fies 
its  sur  lee  institutions  dc  son  nays,  qu'on  nc  songeoit  quti  moutrer 
I'esprit  dans  les  discussions  memo  les  plus  incuses.  On  poussuit 
JQsqa'au  paradoxe  an  systemc  rrai  daita  une  certaine  mesui'e  ;  la  roisou 
Be  ponTflnt  avoir  une  eifet  utile,  on  vouloit  uu  uioins  que  le  paradoxu 
fat  brillant.  ITaillcurs  soa**  nne  monarchie  Absoluo,  on  pouvuit  sans 
dinger  vantcr,  comme  dans  le  Contrnt  Social,  la  democratie  pure ; 
ouu  uD  □"auroit  point  o6^  approcber  des  ideet«  poeaibles.  Tout  etoit 
j<'ij  d'eAprit  en  France,  bors  les  arrtts  du  conceil  du  roi :  tjuidis  qu'en 
Anjrk'lerre,  cliacun  pouvant  agir  d'unc  maniere  quelronqiio  sur  les 
ii-Hilution5  de  aes  rep r<*jien tans,  Ton  prend  Thabitude  du  comparer  la 
(•^nsve  avcc  Taction,  et  Ton  e'sccoutume  &  Tamour  du  bien  public  par 
i'espoir  d'y  contribuer." — vol.  ii.  jip.  5 — 7. 

She  returns  again,  Iiowcver,  to  her  former  imputation 
of  "  hngueurs,'*  and  repetitions^  and  excessive  develop- 
ment; and  maintains,  that  the  greater  part  of  English 
hooks  are  obscure,  in  consequence  of  their  prolixity,  and 
of  the  author's  extreme  anxiety  to  be  perfectly  understood. 
We  suspect  a  part  of  the  contusion  is  owing  to  her  want 
offamiliarity  with  the  language.  In  point  of  fact,  weknow 
of  no  French  writer  on  similar  subjects  so  concise  a& 
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Hume  or  Smith ;  and  believe  we  might  retort  the  charge 
of  longueurs,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  English  nation, 
upon  one  half  of  the  French  classic  authors  —  upontheaM 
Rollin  and  their  Masillon — their  iVAlembert  —  theifl^ 
Buffon — their  Helvetius — and  the  whole  tribe  of  thar 
dramatic  writers : — while  as  to  repetitions,  we  are  quite 
certain  that  tliere  is  no  one  English  author  who  has  re- 
peated the  same  ideas  half  so  often  as  Voltaire  himself 
— certainly  not  the  most  tedious  of  the  fraternity.  She 
complains  also  of  a  want  of  warmth  and  animation  in 
our  prose  writers.  And  it  is  true  that  Addison  and 
Shaftesbury  are  cold;  but  the  imputation  only  con- 
vinces us  the  more,  that  she  is  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  that  illustrious  train  of 
successors  which  lias  terminated,  we  fear,  in  the  pe 
of  Burke.  Our  debates  in  parliament,  she  says, 
more  remarkable  for  their  logic  than  their  rhetoric ; 
have  more  in  them  of  stircasm,  than  of  poetical  figure 
and  ornament.  And  no  doubt  it  is  so — and  must  be  so 
— in  all  the  discussions  of  permanent  assemblies,  oc* 
cupied  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  with 
great  questions  of  internal  legislation  or  foreign  policy. 
If  she  Iiad  heard  Fox  or  Pitt,  however,  or  Burke  or 
Windham,  or  Gnittan,  we  cannot  conceive  that  she 
should  complsdn  of  our  want  of  animation  ;  and,  warm 
as  she  is  in  her  encomiums  on  the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau, 
and  some  of  the  orators  of  the  first  ^e^'olution,  she  is 
forced  to  confess,  that  our  system  of  eloquence  is  better 
calculated  for  the  detection  of  sophistr\%  and  the  cifectual 
enforcement  of  all  salutary  tinath.  We  really  are  not 
aware  of  any  other  purposes  which  eloquence  can  sen'e 
in  a  great  national  assembly. 


Ill     Ul 
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Here  end  her  remarks  on  our  English  literature  —  am 
here  we  must  contrive  also  to  close  tliis  desultory  ac- 
count of  her  lucubrations — though  we  have  accompanied 
her  through  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  work  before 
us.  It  id  impossible,  however,  that  we  can  now  find 
room  to  say  any  thing  of  her  exposition  of  German  or  of 
French  literature — and  still  less  of  her  anticipations  of 
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the  change  which  the  establishment  of  a  republican 
government  in  the  last  of  those  countries  is  likely  to 
produce, — or  of  the  hints  and  cautions  Avith  which,  in 
contemplation  of  that  event,  she  thinks  it  necessary  to 
pro\-ide  her  countrymen.  These  are  perhaps  the  most 
curious  parts  of  the  work: — but  we  cannot  enter  upon 
them  at  present; — and  indeed,  in  what  we  have  already 
laid,  we  have  so  far  exceeded  tlie  limits  to  which  we 
always  wish  to  confine  ourselves,  that  we  do  not  very 
well  know  what  apology  to  make  to  our  readers  —  ex- 
ept  merely,  that  we  are  not  without  ho]>e,  that  the 
jiscellaneous  nature  of  the  subject,  by  which  we  liavo 
been  insensibly  drawn  into  this  great  proUxity,  may 
'  ave  carried  them  also  along,  with  as  moderate  a  sliare 
fati^rue  as  we  have  ourselves  cxj^>erienced.  If  it  be 
uenvise — we  must  have  the  candour  and  the  grallantiy 
\o  SUV,  that  we  are  persuaded  the  fault  is  to  be  imputed 
us,  and  not  to  tlie  ingenious  author  upon  whose  work 
have  been  employed;  and  that,  if  we  had  confined 
areelves  to  a  more  abstract  of  her  luoubrutiorm,  or  in- 
spersed  fewer  of  our  own  remarks  with  the  account 
re  nave  attem]>ted  to  give  of  their  substance,  we  might 
kave  extended  this  article  to  a  still  greater  lenp^h,  with- 
it  provoking  the  impatience  even  of  tlie  more  fastidious 
^our  readers.  As  it  is,  we  feel  that  we  liavc  done  but 
anty  justice,  either  to  our  author  or  her  subject  — 
though  we  can  now  make  no  other  amends,  than  by 
earnestly  entreating  our  readers  to  study  both  of  them 
jr  themselves. 
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(JULT,   1806.) 

TTie  Complete  H'orkSj  in  Philosophy,  Politics,  and  M 
the  late  Du,  BENJAMIN  FrankliN.  Notcjirst  collected  ami 
arranged,  H'ith  Memoirs  of  his  Earbf  Life,  written  btf  Ilim- 
self,     3  vols.  8vo.     pp.  1450.     Johu^D,  London:   1806.  i 

Nothing,  we  think,  can  show  more  clearly  the  sin^lar 
want  of  literary  enterprise  or  activity,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  than  that  no  one  has  yet  been  found  in  that 
flourishing  republic,  t-o  collect  and  publish  the  works  o^h 
tlieir  only  philosopher.     It  is  not  even  ver}'  credit^blfi^ 
to  the  liberal  curiosity  of  the  Ent;rlis]|  public,  that  there 
should  have  been  no  complete  edition  of  the  wintings  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  till  the  year  1806:    ai»d  we  sliould  have 
been  altogether  mmble  to  account  for  the  impeHect  and 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  wliich  the  task  has  now  bee 
performed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  statement  in  the  pr 
fatory  advertisement,  which  removes  all  blame  from  the 
editor,   to  attach   it  to  a  liigher  quarter.     It  is  ther^_ 
stated,  that  recently  after  the  death  of  the  author,  h^ 
grandson,  to  whom  the  whole  of  his  papers  hud  been 
bequeathed,  made  a  voyage  to  London,  for  the  purjxtse 
of  preparing  and  disposing  of  a  complete  collection  of  all 
his  published  and  unpublished  writings,  "with  memoirs 
of  his  life,  brought  do>\-n  by  himself  to  tiie  year  1757, 
and  continued  to  his  death  by  his  descendant.     It  was 
settled,  that  the  avork  should    be   published    in    three 
quarto  volumes,  in  Rnglund,  Gennany,'  and  France  ;  and 
a  negotiation  was  commenced  with  tlic  booksellers,  as  to 
the  terms  of  tlie  purchase  and  publication.     At  this 
stage  of  the  business,  however,   the  pi'oposals  were  sud- 
denly withdrawn  ;  and  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of 
the  work,  in  this  its  fair  and  natural  market.     "  The 
pmprietor,  it  seems,  had  found  a  bidder  of  a  different 
description,  in  some  emissan/  of  Government^  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  withhold  the  manuscripts  from  the  world, 
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}  benefit  it  by  their  publication ;  and  they  thus 
either  passed  into  other  hands,  or  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  bequeathed,  received  a  remuneration  for  sup- 
pressintf  them." 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  no  emissary  of  Government  was  ever  em- 
ployed on  a  more  miserable  and  unworthy  service.  It 
is  ludicrous  to  talk  of  the  danger  of  disclosbig  in  1795, 
any  secrets  of  state,  with  regard  to  the  war  of  jVinerican 
iBaepeudence ;  and  as  to  any  anecdotes  or  observations 
that  might  give  offence  to  individuals,  we  think  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  that  public  ftinctionaries 
art!  the  property  of  the  public ;  that  their  character  be- 
longs to  histoiy  and  to  posterity  ;  and  that  it  is  equidly 
absurd  and  discreditable  to  think  of  supi^ressimj  any 
part  of  the  evidence  by  which  their  merits  must  be  ulti- 
mately determined.  But  the  whole  of  the  works  that 
have  been  suppressed,  certainh'  did  not  relate  to  repub- 
lican polities.  The  history  of  the  author*s  life,  do^vn  to 
1757,  could  not  well  contain  any  matter  of  offence  ;  and 
a  variety  of  general  remarks  and  spectilations  which  he 
is  understood  to  have  left  behind  lum,  might  have  l>een 
{jermitted  to  see  the  liglit,  though  hia  diplomatic  revela- 

Itioris  had  been  forbidden.  The  emissary  of  Govem- 
bent^  however,  probably  took  no  care  of  those  things. 
Be  was  resolved,  we  suppose,  "  to  leave  no  rubs  nor 
Botches  in  his  work ; "  and,  to  stifle  the  dreaded  revela- 
titm,  he  thought  the  best  way  was  to  strangle  all  the 
innocents  in  the  vicinage. 

Iraperi'ect  as   the  work  now  before   us  necessarily  is, 
we  think  the  public  is  very  much  indebted  to  its  editor, 
it  is  presented  in  a  cheap  and  unostentatious  form  ;  and 
lliough   it    contains   little   that   has   not  been  already 
printed  as  the  composition  of  the  author,-  and  does  not 
often  settle  any  pohit  of  disputed  authenticity  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,   it  seems,  on  tlie  whole,  to  have  bwn 
implied  with   sufficient  diligence,  and  arninged  with 
insiderable  judgment.     Few  writitigs,  indeed,  require 
e  aid  of  a  conunentator  less  than  those  of  Dr.  Frank- 
fin  ;  and  though  this  editor  is  rather  too  sparing  of  his 
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presence,  wc  arc  infinitely  better  satisfied  to  be  left  now 
and  then  to  our  conjectures,  than  to  be  incumbered 
with  the  explanations,  and  overpowered  with  the  loqua^d 
city,  of  a  more  officious  attendant.  ^M 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  thing  like  a  regular 
account  of  the  papers  contained  in  these  volumes.     The 
best  of  them  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  public  ;  aud 
there  are  many  which  it  was  proper  to  preserve,  tha 
cannot  now  be  made  interesting  to  the  geneinil  reade 
Dr.  Franklin,  however,  is  too  great  a  man  to  be  allowt 
to  walk  past,  without  some  obsen^ation ;  and  our  readers, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  easily  forgive  us,  if  we  yield  U^^ 
the  tem])tation  of  making  a  few  i^emarks  on  his  charactenH 

This  self-taught  American  is  the  most  rational  pi:r- 
haps  of  all  philosophers.  He  never  loses  sight  of 
common  sense  in  any  of  his  speculations;  and  when  his 
philosophy  docs  not  consist  entirely  in  its  fair  and 
vigorous  appliaition,  it  is  always  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  it  in  its  aj)plication  and  result.  No  indivi- 
dual, perhaps,  ever  possessed  a  juster  understanding;  or 
was  so  seldom  obstructed  in  the  use  of  it,  by  indolenc^^ 
enthusiasm,  or  authority.  ^U 

Dr.  Franklin  received  no  regular  education  ;  and  he 


spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  society  where  ther^^ 
was  no  relish  and  no  encouragement  for  literature.    O^H 
an  ordinary  mind,  tlicse  circumstances  would  have  prc^^ 
duced  their  usual  ofFects,  of  repressing  all  sorts  of  intel- 
lectual ambition  or  activity,  aud  perpetuating  a  gener- 
ation of  incurious  mechanics:  but  to  an  understanding 
like  Franklin's,    we  cannot  help  conuidering  them  as 
peculiarly  propitious ;  and  imagine  that  we  can  trace 
back  to  them,  distinctly,  almost  all  the  peculiaritiea 
his  intellectual  character. 

Regular  education,  we  think,  is  unfavourable  to  vigour 
or  originality  of  understanding.  Like  ci\dlisation,  it 
makes  society  more  intelligent  and  agreeable ;  but  it 
levels  the  distinctions  of  nature.  It  strengthens  and 
assists  the  feeble ;  but  it  deprives  the  strong  of  his  tri- 
umph, and  casts  down  the  hopes  of  the  aspiring.  It 
accomplishes  this,  not  only  by  training  up  the  mind  in 
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an  habitual  veneration  for  authorities,  but,  by  leading 
us  to  bestow  a  disproportionate  degree  of  attention  upon 
studies  that  are  only  valuable  as  keys  or  instruments 
for  the  understanding,  they  come  at  last  t-o  be  regarded 
as  ultimate  objects  oi  pursuit ;  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion   are    absurdly  mistaken    for  its  end.     How  many 
powerful  understandings  have  been  lost  in  the  Dialectics 
of  Aristotle  !     And  of  how  much  good  philosophy  are 
MM^ily  defrauded,  by  the  preposterous  error  of  taking 
^BBwledge  of  prosody  for  useful  le:irning!    The  mind  of 
a  man,  who  has  escaped  this  training,  will  at  least  have 
fair  play.   Wliatever  other  errors  he  may  fall  into,  hf  will 
be  siife  at  least  from  thtse  infatuations :   And  if  he  thinks 
pro|>er,  after  he  grows  up,  to  study  Greek,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  for  some  better  purpose  than  to  become  critically 
acquainted  with    its   dialects.     His   prejudices  will   be 
those  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  schoollx)y;  and  his  specula- 
and  conclusions  will  b'  independent  of  the  maxims 
tutors,  and  the  oracles  of  literary  patrons. 
The  consequences  of  living  in  a  refined  and  literar}-^ 
community,  are  nearly  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  a 
regular   education.     There   are  so  many  critics  to  be 
Btttisticd. —  so  many  qualilioations  to  be  established — 
K)  many  rivals  to  encounter,  and  so  much  derision  to  be 
hazarded,  that  a  young  man  is  apt  to  be  deterred  from 
80  perilous  an  enterprise,  and  led  to  seek  for  distinction 
in  some  safer  line  of  exertion,     lie  is  discouraged  by 
the  £ctme  and   the  perfection  of  certain  models  and 
fjivourites,  who  are  always  in  the  mouths  of  his  judges, 
ainl,  '*  under  them,  his  genius  is  rebuked,"  and  his  ori- 
ginality repressed,  till  he  sinks  into  a  paltry  copyist,  or 
aims  at  distinction,   by  extravagance   and   affectation. 
In  such  a  state  of  society,  he  feels  that  mediocrity  has 
1)0  chance  of  distinction :  and  what  beginner  can  expect 
to  rise  at  once  into  excellence?     He  imagines  that  mere 
good  sense  will  attract  no  attention  ;  and  that  the  man- 
ner is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  matter,  in 
a  candidate  for  public  admiration.     In  his  attention  to 
the  manner,  the  matter  is  apt  to  be  neglected ;  and,  in 
Ills  solicitude  to  please  those  who  require  elegance  of 
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diction,  brilliancy  of  wit,  or  harmony  of  periods,  he  is 
in  some  danger  of  forgetting  that  strength  of  reason, 
and  accuracy  of  observation,  by  which  he  first  propose*! 
to  recommend  himself.     His  attention,  when  extended 
to  so  many  collateral  objects,  is  no  longer  vigorous  o|H 
collected; — the  stream,  divided  into  so  many  cliannel^^ 
ceases  to  flow  either  deep  or  strong; — he  becomes  an     , 
unsuccessful   pretender  to  fine  writing,   or  is  satisfieiiH 
'vvith  the  frivolous  praise  of  elegance  or  ^^vacity.  ^^ 

We  are  disposed  to  ascribe  so  much  power  to  these 
obstructions  to  intellet-tual  originality,   that  we  cannot 
help  fancying,  that  if  Fi-anklin  had  been  bred  in  a  col^_ 
lege,  he  would  have  contented  himself  with  expoundii^^ 
the  metres  of  Pindar,  and  mixing  argument  with  his  j>ort 
in  tlie  common  room ;  and  tliat  if  Boston  liad  abounded^ 
with  men  of  letters,  he  would  never  have  ventured  t^M 
come  forth,  from  his  printing-house ;  or  been  driven  bacic 
to  it,  at  any  I'ate,  by  the  sneers  of  the  critics,   aftet^ 
the  iirst  publication  of  his  Essays  in  the  Busy  Body.     ^M 

This  will  [irobably  be  thought  exaggerated ;  but  it^ 
cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that  the  contrary  circum- 
stances in  his  histor}^  had  a  powerful  effect  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  his  understanding,  and  in  producing 
those  peculiar  habits  of  reasoning  and  investigation  by 
which  his  writings  are  distinguished.  He  was  en- 
coui-aged  to  publish,  because  there  was  scarcely  any 
one  around  him  wliom  he  could  not  easily  excel.  He 
wrote  with  great  bre\ity,  because  he  had  not  leisure  for 
more  voluminous  compositions,  and  because  he  knew 
that  the  readers  to  whom  lie  addressed  himself  were,  for 
the  most  part,  as  busy  us  huiiself.  For  the  same  reason, 
lie  studied  great  perspicuity  and  simplicity  of  statement 
HLs  countrymen  had  then  no  relish  for  fine  writing,  and 
could  not  easily  be  made  to  understand  a  deduction  de- 
pending on  a  long  or  elaborate  process  of  reasoning. 
He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  concentrate  wliat  he  had  to 
say ;  and  since  he  had  no  chance  of  being  admired  fo^H 
the  beauty  of  ins  composition,  it  was  natural  for  him  ti^^ 
mm  at  making  an  impression  by  the  force  and  the  cleav- 
ness  of  his  statements. 
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His  conclusions  were  often  rash  and  inaccurate^  from 
the  same  circumstances  which  rendered  his  productions 
concise.     Philosophy  and  sjxjculation  did  not  form  the 
business  of  iiis  life  ;  nor  did  he  dedicate  himself  to  any 
particular  study,  with  a  view  to  exhaust  and  complete 
the  investigation  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  under  all  its 
relations.     He  engaged  in  every  interesting  inquiry  that 
suggested  itself  to  him,  rather  as  the  necessary  exercise 
of  a  powerful  and  active  mind^  than  as  a  task  which  he 
had  l>ound  himself  to  perform.     He  cast  a  quick  and 
penetrating  glance  over  the  facts  and  the^/</^a  that  were 
presented  to  him  ;  and  drew  his  conclusions  with  a  rapi- 
dity aud  precision  that  have  not  often  been  equalled.  But 
he  did  not  generally  stop  to  examine  the  completeness  of 
the  dtitii  upon  which  he  proceeded,  nor  to  consider  tlie  ul- 
timate effect  or  application  of  the  principles  to  which  he 
hmi  been  conducted.     In  all  questions,  therefore,  where 
the  facts    upon    which    he  was  to  determine,  and  the 
materials  from  wluch  his  judgment  was  to  be  formed, 
were  either  few  in  number,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  be  overlooked,  his  reasonings  are,  for  the  most  part, 
jKjrfectly  just  and  conclusive,  and  his  decisions  unex- 
ceptionably  sound ;  but  where  the  elements  of  the  cal- 
culation were  more  numerous  and  widely  8cattere<l,  it 
appL-ars  to  us  that  he  has  often  been  precipitate,  and  that 
he  has  either  l)eeii  mishil  by  a  j>artial  apprehension  of  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,    or  has   discovered  only  a 
[wrtion  of  the  truth  which  lay  before  him.     In  all  phy- 
sical inquiries,  in  almost  all  questions  of  particular  and 
iramediate  policy,  and  in  much  of  what  relates  to  the 
prat:tical  wisdom  and  happiness  of  private  life,  his  views 
Avill  be  found  to  be   admirable,   and  the  reasoning  by 
which  they  are  supported  most  masterly  and  convincing. 
But  upon  subjects  of  general  politics,  of  abstract  morality, 
and  political  economy,   his  notions  appear  to  be  more 
uridatisfactory  and  incomplete.    He  seems  to  have  wanted 
leisure,  and  perhaps  inclination  also,  to  spread  out  I>efore 
him  the  whole  vast  premises  of  those  extensive  sciences, 
and  scjircx.dy  to  have  had  patience  to  hunt  for  his  con- 
clusions through  so  wide  and  intricate  a  i*egion  as  that 
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upon  whicii  they  invited  him  to  enter.  He  has  been 
satisfied,  therefore,  on  many  occasions,  with  reasoning 
from  a  very  limited  view  of  the  facts,  and  oftt-n  from  a 
particular  iiistiiiice ;  and  he  has  done  all  tlmt  sagacity 
and  sound  sense  could  do  %vith  such  materials :  but  it 
cannot  excite  wonder,  if  he  has  sometimes  overlooked  an 
essential  part  of  the  argument,  and  often  advanced  a  par- 
ticular truth  into  the  place  of  a  general  principle.  He 
seldom  reasoned  ujjon  those  subjects  at  all,  we  believe, 
without  liaving  some  practical  application  of  them  im- 
mediately in  view ;  and  as  he  began  the  investigation 
rather  to  determine  a  particular  case,  than  to  establish  a 
general  maxim,  so  he  probably  desisted  as  soon  as  he 
had  relieved  himself  of  the  present  difliculty. 

There  are  not  many  among  the  thoroughbred  scholars 
and  philosophers  of  Europe,  who  can  lay  claim  to  difr  ' 
tinction  in  more  than  one  or  two  departments  of  science 
or  literature.  The  uneducated  tradesman  of  America 
has  left  writings  that  call  for  our  resjiectful  attention,  in 
natund  philosophy, —  in  politics, —  in  political  economy,  I 
Hud  in  genend  literature  and  morality. 

Of  hb  labours  in  the  department  of  Physics^  vre  do 
not  ])ro[)ose  to  say  much.  They  were  almost  all  sug- 
gested by  views  of  utility  in  the  beginning,  and  were, 
without  exception,  applied,  we  believe,  to  promote  such 
views  in  the  end.  His  lettei's  upt:»n  Eltrtridhj  have  l>een 
more  extensively  circulated  than  anj-  of  his  other  writ- 
ings of  this  kind;  and  are  entitled  to  more  praise  and 
iHiptilaritv  than  they  seem  ever  to  have  met  w^th  in  this 
cvumirv.  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  lu- 
minous and  graphii*al  prvcision  with  which  the  experi- 
n»outs  are  narrateil ;  the  ingoiuity  with  whicli  tliey  are 
pn*uvte\l ;  and  the  s^ffMitT  with  which  xhe  conclusion 
IS  iwtVm*tl,  limited*  and  confirmed.  ^| 

iadted  in  the  wbok  aC  Im  plr|W»l  specuhitions,  is  the 
un|»nJWK\l  Mmplkity  athdiKiuty  with  which  the  reader 
i»  oondiH  K^l  fnuu  1.^  stae«  of  ti»e  iikquiry  to  another. 
Tk*  amlb^^r  iK'wr  appcws  for  a  nomctit  to'  labour  or  to 
btt  al  a  Kwk    The  mtMt  in^^Miious  and  proCtMudexplaiia- 
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tioni  are  suggested,  as  if  they  were  the  most  naturul  and 
obvious  way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena ;  and  the 
Bthor  seems  to  vahie  himself  so  httle  on  Ills  most  im- 
rtant  discoveries,  that  it  is  necessary  to  compare  him 
with  others,  before  we  can  form  a  just  notion  of  his 
merits.     As  he  seems  to  be  conscious  of  no  exertion,  he 
feels  no  partiality  f<jr  any  part  of  his  speculations,  and 
never  seeks  to  raise  the  reader's  idea  of  their  importance, 
by  any  arts  of  declamation  or  eloquence.     Indeed,  the 
habitual  precision  of  his  conceptions,  and  his  invariable 
practice  of  referring  to  specific  facts  and  obser\'ation8^ 
aecored  him,  in  a  great  measure,   both  fix)m  those  ex- 
travagant conjectures  in  which  so  many  naturalists  have 
indulged,  and  from  the  zciil  and  cjithusiasm  which  seems 
90  naturally  to  be  engendered  in  their  defence.     lie 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  give  scope  to  his  imagina- 
tion, in  suggesting  a  variety  of  explanations  of  oWure 
iind  unmanageable  phenomena ;  but  he  never  allowed 
biin*elf  to  confound  these  vague  and  conjectuml  theories 
^nth  the  solid  results  of  experience  iuid   obsei'vation. 
In  his  Meteorological  papers,  and  iti  his  Observations 
upon  Heat  and  Light,  there  is  a  great  dejd  of  such  bold 
iind  original  suggestions:  but  he  evidently  sets  but  little 
v.ilue  upon  them ;  and  Ims  no  sooner  disburdened   his 
mind  of  the  impressions  from  wliich    they  proceeded, 
than  he  seems  to  dismiss  them  entirely  from  his  con- 
sideration, and  turns   to  the   legitimate  philosophy  of 
experiment  with  unabated  diligence  and  humility.     As 
an  instance  of  this  disposition,  we  may  quote  part  of  a 
letter  to  the  Abbe  Soulaive,  upon  a  new  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  which  he  proposes  and  dismisses,  without  concern 
or  anxiety,  in  the  course  of  a  few  sentences ;  though,  if 
the  idea  had  fallen  upon  the  brain  of  an  European  phi- 
losopher, it  might  have  germinated  into   a  volume  of 
■,  like    Buffori's,    or   an    infinite   amiy  of  pa- 
;    -  and  observations,  like  those  of  Parkinson  and 
Dr.  liutton. 

After  remarking,  that  there  arc  manifold  indications 
of  some  of  the  lughest  pai'ts  of  the  land  having  Ijeeii 
formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  Dr.  Franklin  observes — 
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**  Such  ch&nges  in  the  saperficUl  pftrtfl  of  the  globe,  seenietl  to  ma 
vnlikelj  to  happen,  if  the  earth  wez«  solid  to  the  centre  I  therefore 
imagined,  that  the  internal  parts  might  be  a  Huid  mnre  denize,  and  of 
greater  speciBc  graTitj  than  anj  of  tile  solids  we  are  aoquainted  wltti, 
which  therelbre  might  swim  in  or  upon  that  fluid.  Thus  the  surface 
of  the  globe  would  be  a  shelli  capable  of  beiug  bruken  and  didorderod 
bj  the  ▼iotcnt  moremeots  of  the  fluid  on  which  it  rested.  And  as  air 
bas  been  compressed  bjr  art  eo  as  to  be  twice  as  dcnfe  as  water,  and  u 
we  know  not  yet  the  d^ree  of  deositr  tu  which  air  may  be  compresMd, 
and  U.  Amontoiisi  calculated  that  its  density  i  ncreasing  as  it  aiiproacfaed 
t]ie  eentre  in  the  aame  proportion  as  above:  the  surface,  it  would,  at 
the  depth  of  league^,  be  hearier  than  gold,  and  possibly  the  dcnae 
fluid  occupying  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe  might  therefore  be  air 
eompreAS^  And  a»  the  force  of  expansion  in  dense  air^  when  heaUrd, 
is  in  proportion  to  its  density,  this  central  air  might  afford  another 
agent  to  move  the  surface,  as  well  as  be  of  use  in  keeping  alire  the 
Aubterraneoud  tires  ;  thougli,  as  you  observe,  the  sudden  rarefaction  of 
water  coming  Into  contact  with  those  flres,  may  al^o  be  an  agent  snf- 
ficifntiy  5tron<;  for  that  purpose,  when  acting  between  the  iocumbeat 
earth  and  the  fluid  on  which  it  rest&. 

*'  If  one  might  indulge  imagination  in  supposing  how  such  a  globe 
was  formed,  I  should  conceive  that  all  the  elements  in  separate  parti- 
cles being  originally  mixed  in  confusion,  and  yi-cupying  a  great  *pact% 
they  would  (as  soon  as  the  Almighty  flat  ordained  gravity,  or  the  mu- 
tual attraction  of  certain  parts,  and  the  mutual  rcpuUion  of  others 
to  exist,)  all  move  to  their  common  centre :  that  the  air  being  a  fluid 
whose  ports  re{>el  each  other,  though  drawn  to  the  common  centre  by 
th^r  gravity,  would  be  densest  towards  the  centre,  and  rni-er  as  more 
remote  ;  consequently,  all  matters  lighter  than  the  central  ports  of  tl«l 
air,  ojid  tmmeri^ed  in  it,  would  recede  from  the  centre,  and  ri^e  till 
they  arrived  at  that  region  of  the  air  which  was  of  the  some  specific 
gravity  with  themaclvea,  where  they  would  rest ;  while  other  matter, 
mtxcfl  with  tlie  lighter  air,  would  descend,  and  the  two,  meeting,  would 
form  the  shell  of  the  first  earth,  leaving  the  upper  atmosphere  nearly 
clear.  The  original  movement  of  the  parts  towards  their  common 
centre,  would  naturally  form  a  wliirl  there;  which  would  continue, 
upon  the  turning  of  the  new-formed  globe  upon  its  astis:  and  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  shell  would  be  in  its  equator.  If,  by  any 
accident  afterwards,  the  axis  should  be  changed,  the  dense  internal 
fluid,  by  altering  its  form,  must  burst  the  shell,  and  throw  all  its  sub- 
stance into  the  confusion  in  which  we  find  it.  1  will  nut  trouble  you 
at  present  with  my  fancies  concerning  the  manner  of  forming  the  rest 
of  our  system.  Superior  beings  smile  at  our  theories,  and  at  oar  pre- 
sumption in  making  them.** — vol.  ii.  pp.  117 — 119. 

He  jiftcrwards  mnkcs  his  theory  much  finer  and  more 
cxtriivaj^jtnt,  by  combining  mth  it  a  very  wild  specu- 
IiitioM  upon  niuf^netism ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
ditional temptation  of  this  new  piece  of  ingenuity,  he 
abtindons  it  in  the  end  with  as  much  unconcern,  as  if 
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be  Lftd  bad  no  share  in  the  making  of  it.     We  shall  add 
the  whole  passage. 

"It  lia.H  long  been  a  supposition  of  mine,  that  the  iron  contained  in 
ifipnirfaoe  of  the  globe  bos  nicde  it  capable  ol'  becoming,  a^i  it  !»,  & 
frail  magnet ;  tb&t  the  fluid  of  mn^eti^m  perhnps  exists  in  oil  space ; 
« tlal  there  is  a  raaj^netical  north  and  ^outb  of  the  Universe,  as  well 
»of  ihid  globe,  80  ibat  if  it  were  possible  for  u  oian  to  fly  from  .^tar 
to  liar,  he  might  govern  bis  course  bj  the  compojts ;  that  it  was  by  the 
poverof  tbid  general  magnetism  tliis^  gtol>e  became  »  particular  mag- 
net    In  *oft  or  hot  iron  the  fluid  of  ningncli;<in  is  naturally  difl'used 
it^ually  :  Rut  when  within  the  influence  of  the  magnet,  it  is  drawn  to 
"rw  end  of  the  iron  ;  made  denser  there,  and  rarer  at  the  other.    While 
th*  iron  continues  K>rt  and  hot,  it  is  only  a  temporary  magnet :  if  it  cools 
orgrow.s  hard  in  that  riituaticn,  it  b^coine^  pt-rmnnent  one,  tlic  mag- 
netic fluid  not  easily  resuming  its  efguilibrium.     Perhaps  it  may  be 
»wing  to  the  pt^nnitneiit  magnetism  of  this  globe,  which  it  had  not  nt 
tirst,  that  \u  axis  id  at  prcitent  kept  parallel  to  itself  and  not  liablo  to 
ific  chnng<-s  it  formerly  siifliTcJ,  which  occasioned  the  rupture  of  it« 
'Jivlt,  the  s>ubmer5ions<  andemerKioud  of  its  luuds>,  and  the  eotifusiou  of 
iti  scjuontt.    'The  pre^nt  polar  and  equatorial  diameter.>!  diflering  from 
"•acli  other  near  ten  leagues,  it  is  ea^y  to  conceive,  in  ease  some  power 
'  '  -hift  the  aii«  gradually,  and  place  it  in  tJie  present  equator,  and 
the  new  equator  pa&s  through  the  present  pule«,  what  a  sinking  of 
Li  I  it:itt>rs  would  happen  in  the  present  equatftrial  regions,  and  what  a 
r.^uf^  in  the  present  polar  regions  ;  so  that  vast  tracts  would  be  disco- 
^•^if'd,  that  now  are  under  water,  and  others  covered,  that  are  now  dry, 
tU  water  riiiing  and  sinking  in  the  different  extremes  near  five  leagues. 
fvifh  an  operation  as  this  possibly  occasioned  much  of  Europe,  and 
UKiog  the  rest  this  Mountain  of  Possy  ou  which  I  live,  and  which  is 
(i>niposed  of  limestone  ruek  and  isea-shells,  to  be  abandoned  by  the  sco, 
utd  to  change  its  ancient  climate,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  hot  one. 
TV  globe  being  now  become  a  perfect  magnet,  wc  are,  perhaps  safe 
Trinn  any  change  of  its  axis.    But  we  arc  still  subject  to  the  accidents  on 
itic  surface,  which  are  occasioned  by  a  wave  in  the  internal  ponderous 
Baiii,  and  i-uch  a  wave  is  producible  by  the  (^uddm  violent  exploMJon 
vou  tnenlion,  happening  from  the  junction  of  walcrand  fire  under  the 
tnrtk,  which  not  only  lifts  the  incumbent  earth  that  is  over  the  explo- 
•ioji,  bat  imprcsjiing  with  the  same  force  the  fluid  under  it,  creates  a 
.  that  may  run  a  thousand  leagues,  lifting,  and  thereby  shaking, 
ivcly,  all  the  countries  under  which  it  pjiriscs.    I  know  not  whe- 
iliu'  I  have  exprt'flsed  myself  so  clearly,  as  not  to  got  out  of  your  sight 
in  Ihi-ie  reveries.     If  they  occasion  any  new  inquiries,  and  produce  & 
I"  tter  hypothesis,  they  will  not  be  quite  useless.    Yon  see  I  have  given 
a  loo»c  to  imagination  ;  but  1  approve  much  more  your  method  of  plu- 
kwKjphiring,  which  proceeds  u|>on  actual  observation,  makes  a  collec- 
Uou  of  ftu-ts,  and  concludes  no  funher  than  those  facts  will  warrant, 
my  prewnt  circumstances,  that  mode  of  studying  the  nature  of  the 
_  '     ii"  out  of  my  power»  and  therefore  I  have  permitted  myself  to 
wander  a  Uttle  in  the  wilds  of  fancy."^vol.  iL  p.  119 — l!il. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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Our  limits  will  not  permit  lis  to  make  any  anali; 
the  other  physical  papers  contained  in  this  collection. 
Thev  arc  all  admirable  for  the  clearness  of  the  descrip-j 
tion,  the  felicity  and  faiu'diarity  of  tlie  illustnitious^  and 
the  singular  sagacity  of  the  remarks  with  which  the 
arc  interspersed.     The  theory  of  whirlwinds  and  wat 
spouts,  as  well  as  the  observations  on  the  course  of  tl 
winds  and  on  cold^  seem  to  be  excellent.     The  paper 
called  Maritime  Observations  is  full  of  ingenuity  and 
practical  goofl  sense;  and  the  remarks  on   livaporatioii, 
and  on  the  Tides,  most  of  which  are  contained  in  M 
series  of  letters  to  a  young  lady,  are   admirable,  noP 
merely  for  their  jHirspicuity,  but  for  the  interest  ami 
amusement  they  arc  calculated  to  communicate  to  every 
description  of  readers.    Tlie  remarks  on  Fipc-places,  and 
Smoky  chimneys  arc  infinitely   more  original,  concise, 
and  scientific^  than  those  of  Count  Rumford ;  and  the 
observations  on  the  Gulf-stream  afford,  we  believe,  tl 
first  example  of  just  theory  and  accurate  invcstigatic 
applied  to  that  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Franklin,  we  think,  has  never  made  use  of 
mathematics,  in  his  investigation  of  the  phenomena  _ 
naturc;  and  tliongli  this  may  render  it  surprising  that 
he  has  fuUen  into  so  few  errors  of  importance,  we  co^ 
ccive  that  it  helps  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  ufl 
equallwl  jx-rspicuity  and  >ivacitv  of  his  expositions.  An 
algebraist,  who  can  work  wonders  with  letters,  seldom 
condesi*ends  to  be  much  indebted  to  words  ;  and  thinks 
himself  entitknl  to  make  his  sentences  obscure,  provided 
his  calculations  l>e  distinct.  A  writer  who  has  nothii 
but  words  to  make  use  of,  must  make  all  the  use  he 
*»f  thcni :  he  cannot  rtffi&rd  to  neglect  the  only  chance 
hrtj*  tif  lioing  \in<it^rsfix>d. 

We  sltould  now  say  something  of  the  political 
in^  of  |>r.  Franklin,  —  the  productions  which  fii 
nuAtMl  him  into  public  otlice  and  eminence,  and  which 
will  Ik^  least  read  or  attended  to  by  posterity.  They 
n^nv  Ih^  divided  into  tw^>  |>arts ;  those  which  relate  to 
lh«  intornid  alVnirs  and  provincial  diffcrenoes  of  the 
An^orlenn  i^>kwio*»  before  their  quarrel  with  the  mother 
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country;  and  those  which  relate  to  that  quarrel  and  ita 
consequences.  The  former  nrc  no  longer  in  any  dejfree 
iiuerestiijg :  and  the  editur  has  done  wisely,  we  think, 
ill  presenting  his  readers  with  an  abstract  only  of  the 
longest  of  them.  This  was  published  in  1759,  under 
iLe  title  of  an  Historical  Keview  of  the  (Constitution  of 
l^ensylvania,  and  consisted  of  upwards  of  500  pages, 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  political 
priviletres  reserved  to  the  founder  of  the  colony  had  been 
illegally  and  oppressively  used.  The  Canada  pamphlet, 
written  in  1760,  for  the  jairpose  of  pointing  out  the  im- 
]K)rtance  of  retaining  that  colony  at  thu  peace,  is  given 
entire  ;  and  appears  to  be  composed  with  great  force  of 
rt'a>on,  and  in  a  style  of  extraordinary'  iwrspicuity.  The 
mne  may  be  said  of  what  are  allied  the  Albany  Papers, 
or  the  plan  for  a  general  jx)litical  union  of  the  colonies  in 
1754 ;  and  of  a  variety  of  other  tracts  on  the  provincial 
politics  of  that  day.  ^Ul  these  are  wortii  preserving, 
both  as  monuments  of  Dr.  Franklin's  talents  and  ac- 
tinty,  and  as  iiffording,  in  many  places,  verj'  excellent 
iQwleis  of  strong  rciisoning  and  popular  eloquence ;  but 
the  interest  of  the  subjects  is  now  completely  gone  by ; 
und  rhe  few  specimens  of  general  reasoning  which  we 
meet  with,  serve  only  to  increase  our  regret,  that  the 
Ueiits  of  the  author  should  Imve  been  wasted  on  such 
fferiihublc  umterials. 

There  is  not  raucli  written  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
pute with  the  colonies;  and  most  of  Dr.  Franklin's  papers 
f'U  that  subject  are  already  well  known  to  the  public. 
His  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  17G6 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  inlbrmation, 
the  cle-arness  and  force  of  his  e.rtempore  composition,  and 
the  steadiness  and  self-possession  which  enabled  him  to 
display  these  qualities  with  so  much  effect  upon  such  an 
ion.  His  letters  before  the  commencement  of  hos- 
litiea  are  full  of  grief  and  anxiety;  but  no  sooner  did 
matters  come  to  extremities,  than  he  appears  to  have 
sumed  a  certain  keen  and  confident  cheerfulness,  not 
mixed  witli  a  seasonhig  of  asperity,  and  more  vin- 
dictiveness  of  spirit  than  perhaps  became  a  philosopher. 

I.  2 
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In  H  letter  written  in  October  1775,  he  expresses  him- 
self in  this  manner :  — 

**  Tell  our  dear  j^ootl  friend  *  •  *,  who  sometimes  has  lii^  doubts  tnd 
rte8pon<lencie8  abtmt  our  firmness,  that  America  is  detirminod  snd 
nnaniiiious  ;  a  very  ffw  Tories  and  plncemen  excepted,  who  will  pro- 
bably soon  export  themwlves.  Britain,  at  tlte  i'Jtpense  of  three  inlUioiu, 
has  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  Vankiea  this  campaign,  which  U 
20,000/.  a  bead;  and,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  she  gained  a  mile  of  ground, 
half  of  which  she  lost  a^tiin  by  our  taking  post  on  Ploughed  Hill. 
During  the  ftanic  time,  sixty  thousand  children  have  been  bom  iu 
America.  PVoni  these  tiata,  liis  mathenialical  head  will  easily  calcu- 
late the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  kill  as  all,  and  conquer  our 
whole  territory." — vol.  iii.  p.  3.57,  358. 

The  following  letters,  which  passed  between  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Lord  Howe,  when  his  Lordship  arrived  off 
the  American  coast  Avith  what  were  called  the  pacifica- 
tory proposals  in  177G,  .show  not  only  the  consideration 
in  which  tlie  former  wiis  held  by  the  Noble  Commissioner, 
but  contain  a  very  striking  and  prophetic  statement  of 
the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  j-tersever- 
ance  of  Great  Britain  in  her  schemes  of  compulsion.  His 
Lordship  writes,  in  June  1776, — 

**  I  cannot,  my  worthy  friend,  permit  the  letters  and  parcels,  which  I 
hftve  sent  (in  the  s>tate  I  received  them),  to  be  landed,  without  adding 
tt  wonl  upon  tlte  subject  of  tlic  injurious  extremities  in  which  our  un- 
luippy  di0j)utefi  have  engn«5od  us. 

••  You  will  learn  the  nature  of  my  mission,  from  the  official  de- 
spatches which  I  Iiave  recommended  to  be  forwarded  by  tlie  same  oon- 
vcvancf.  Urtaining  all  (he  earnestness  I  ever  expressed,  lo  see  our 
diuerenocs  accommodated ;  I  shall  conceive,  if  I  meet  with  the  dispo- 
silion  in  the  colonics  which  1  was  once  taught  to  expect,  the  miwt 
flattering  hii|H's  of  proving  serviceable  in  the  objects  of  the  King's 
pAtonial  ftolicittiile,  by  promoting  the  establishment  of  lasting  peace 
and  union  with  the  Colonic*,  But,  if  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of 
Atnrrii!«,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  her  trade  from  passing  into 
fon'ign  channelis  must  keep  us  still  a  ilivided  people,  1  ^shall,  from 
ovt*ry  private  as  well  as  public  motive,  moc^  heartily  lament,  that  this 
U  not  the  uunnrnt,  whcn'in  thojM>  great  objects  of  my  ambition  are  to 
bo  Atl-aiiUHl,  and  ihni  1  am  to  be  longer  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
nM»r%'  vuu*  personallv,  of  the  regard  with  which  I  am,"  &e.  —  vol.  iii. 
p.  365—367. 

IV.  Franklin  answered, — 

"  I  ivcctved  safe  the  letters  your  Lordship  so  kindly  forwarded  to 
mi^  and  bfy  y«u  to  ac^rpt  Mjy  lltanks. 

"Thoolttoi'al  dv«|)«lch<«  to  which  roa  refer  me,  cootain  nothing  more 
than  whi%t  w^  IhmI  9ttn  in  the  act  oi  ParUaiDe«t»  vis.    *  Ofi*er«  of  par- 
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upon  fiubmission ;'  which  I  waa  sorry  to  And ;  ns  it  must  give 
nar  Ijfirdsbip  pain  to  be  sent  so  far  on  so  hopclcjjs  a  business. 
"Directing  partlons  to  be  offered  to  the  colonies,  wlio  are  the  very 
ptttiw  x^jiired,  expresses  indeed  that  opinion  of  uur  i^^nurance,  busc- 
Den^  And  iDBensibiltj,  which  your  uninformed  and  proud  nation  has 
bog  been  plen^cd  to  entertain  of  us;  but  it  can  have  no  other  effect 
i  that  of  increasing  our  resentments.  It  is  impossible  we  should 
of  i^abmissiQn  to  a  provernment  tli&t  has,  with  the  most  wantoa 
rbsritjr  and  erueJty,  burned  our  defenceless  towns  in  the  midst  of 
iter;  excited  the  savages  to  massacre  our  (peat^ful)  farmers,  and 
'  ahiveft  to  murder  their  masters ;  and  is  even  now  *  bringing  foreign 
naries  to  deluge  our  settlements  with  blood.  These  atrocious 
juries  have  extinguished  every  spark  of  iiffection  for  that  parent  coun- 
try we  once  held  so  de4ir  :  but,  were  it  {Ktssiblc  for  im  to  forget  and 
jve  them,  it  is  not  possible  for  jp/ow  (I  mean  the  British  nation)  to 
give  the  p#ople  you  have  so  heavily  injured.  You  can  never  con- 
)  Igain  in  thoi^e  as  fellow-subjects,  and  permit  them  to  enjoy  equal 
,  to  whom  you  know  you  have  given  sucli  just  causes  of  lasting 
enmity:  and  this  must  impel  you,  were  we  again  under  your  govern- 
raent,  to  endeavour  the  breaking  of  our  spirit  by  the  severest  t^Tanny, 
and  ohatractiiig,  by  every  means  in  yvur  power,  our  growing  strength 
aaJ  prosperity. 

"But  your  Lordship  mentions  'the  King's  paternal  solicitude  for 
promoting  the  establiithment  of  lasting  peace  and  union  with  the 
'  1  'tuf*.'  If  by  pfuce  is  here  meant,  a  ]>eace  to  be  entered  into  by 
I-  'till. -t  siute-S  now  iit  war  ;  and  his  Jfujesty  iias  given  your  Lordship 
i*:two.rs  to  treat  with  us  of  such  a  pence ;  I  may  venture  to  say,  though 
■■ilJiont  authority,  that  I  think  a  treaty  for  that  puqiose  not  quite  im- 
prsetlcable  before  we  enter  into  foreign  alliances.  But  I  am  persuaded 
you  hare  no  such  jjowers.  Your  nation,  though,  by  punishing  those 
AmericoD  governors  who  luive  fomented  the  discord,  rebuilding  our 
urot  towns,  and  repairing  as  far  as  possible  the  mischiefs  done  us, 
'  might  recover  a  great  share  of  our  regat-d,  and  the  greatest  gharo 
'  our  growing  eonimerce,  with  all  the  advantages  of  that  additional 
tb  tn  be  derived  from  a  friendship  witli  ua  ;  yet  I  know  too  well 
■  abounding  pride  and  deficient  wisdom,  to  believe  she  will  ever  take 
«uch  salutary  measures.  Her  fondness  for  con(|uest  as  »  warlike 
nation ;  her  lust  of  dominion  as  an  ambitious  one  ;  and  her  thirst  for  a 
{fainftil  monopidy  as  a  commercial  one  (none  of  them  legitimate  causes 
of  war),  will  join  to  hide  from  her  eye*  every  view  of  her  true  interest, 
iaid  eontiuually  goad  her  on  in  those  ruinous  distant  expeditions,  so 
uctive  both  of  lives  and  of  treasure,  that  they  must  prove  as  per- 
aou»  to  her  in  the  end,  na  the  Croisades  formerly  were  to  most  of 
nations  of  Europe, 

I  have  not  the  vanity',  my  Loni,  to  think  of  intimidating,  by  thus 
licting  the  effects  of  this  war ;  for  I  know  it  will  in  England  have 
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the  fnte  of  all  my  former  predictions  —  not  to  be  believed  till  the 
event  shall  verify  it. 

"  Long^  did  I  endeavour,  with  unfeigned  and  unwearied  zeal,  to  pre- 
serve from  bivaking  that  fine  ami  noble  jwrcelain  vase  —  the  British  i 
empire;  for  I  knew  that,  l>eing  ouoe  hruken,  the  separate  parts  could  J 
not  retain  ev^n  iheir  share  of  the  strength  and  value  that  existed  ini 
the  whole;  and  that  a  perfect  re-union  of  those  [larts  cnuld  scarce  ever  I 
be  hoped  for.     Your  X^rdshi|>  may  possibly  remember  the  tears  of  joyj 
that  wetted  nty  check,  when,  at  your  pood  sister's  in  London,  you  once 
gave  me  expectations  (hat  a  reconeiliutiyn  might  souu  take  place.     I 
had  the  misfortune  to  find  these  expectations  di.sap{K>inlcd,  and  to  Ixt 
treated  as  the  cause  of  the  mischief  I  wo.s  labouring  to  prevent.    My 
consolation  under  that  groundlefls  and  malevolent  treatment  wo^s  that 
I  retained  the  friendship  of  many  wise  and  good  men  in  that  country  [ 
and,  among  the  rest,  some  share  in  theregai-d  of  Lord  Howe. 

"The  well-founded  cfitcem,  and,  permit  me  to  say,  auction,  which 
I  shall  always  have  for  your  Lordship,  make  it  painful  to  me  to  sec 
you  engaged  in  conducting  a  war,  the  great  ground  of  which  (as  de- 
scribed in  your  letter)  is  'the  necessity  of  preventing  the  American 
trade  from  piissing  into  foreign  channels.*  To  me  it  seems,  that  neither 
the  obtaining  or  retaining  any  trade,  how  valuable  soever,  is  an  object 
for  which  men  may  justly  apill  each  other's  blood  ;  that  the  true  and 
sure  means  of  extending  and  securing  commerce  are  the  goodness  and 
cheapness  of  commodities  ;  and  that  the  profits  of  no  trade  can  ever 
be  equal  to  the  expense  of  compelling  it,  and  holding  it  by  fleets  and 
armicH.  I  consider  this  war  against  iis,  therefore,  as  both  unjuHt  and 
unwise,  and  I  an\  persnaxie<l  that  coo!  and  dispassionate  posterity  will 
condemn  to  infamy  those  who  advised  it;  and  that  even  success  will 
not  save  from  some  degree  of  dishonour,  those  who  have  voluntarily 
engaged  to  conduct  it. 

**  I  know  your  great  motive  in  coming  hither  was  the  hope  of  being 
instrumental  in  a  reeoncilintion ;  and  I  believe,  when  you  find  that  t^ 
be  impossible,  on  uny  terni^  given  you  to  propose,  yoti  will  then  relin- 
quish »ii  odioud  a  command,  and  return  to  a  more  honourable  private 
Btation. 

"  With  the  greatest  and  most  sincere  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  ficc."— vol.  iii.  p.  367—371. 

None  of  Dr.  Franklin's  political  writings,  during  the 
nine  years  ■when  he  rosiiled  as  Amliassador  at  the  Court 
of  France,  have  yet  been  made  public.  Sonic  of  them, 
"we  should  imagine,  must  be  lii^lily  interesting. 

Of  the  merit  of  this  author  as  a  political  economist,  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  say  something,  in  the  ge- 
neral remarks  which  we  made  on  the  character  of  his 
genius ;  and  we  cannot  now  spare  time  to  go  much  into 
particulars.  He  is  pei'fectly  sound  upon  many  important 
and   practical  points ; — upon  the  corn-trade,  and    the 
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theory  of  money,  for  instance ;  and  also  upon  the  more 
general  doctrines,  as  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and 
the  principle  of  population.     In  the  more  elementary 
aiiJ  absti-aet  parts  of  the  science,  however,  his  views 
seem  to  have  been  less  just  and  luminous.     He  is  not 
rery  consistent  or  profound   in  Avhat  he  says  of  the 
iffect^  of  luxur}';   and  secuis   to  have  gone  headlong 
into  the  radicnl  error  of  the  Kconomistca^  wlicn  he  main- 
tains, that  all  that  is  done  by  manufacture,  is  to  embody 
■tile  value  of  the  manufacturer's  subsistence  in  his  work, 
L'  that  agriculture  is  the  only  source  from  wliich  a 
Ted  increase  of  wealth  can  be  derived.     Another  fa- 
vourite ])osition  is,  that  all  commerce  is  cheating,  where 
j     a  commo<iity,  produced  by  a  certain  quantity  of  labour, 
Lis  exchanged    for  another,  on  whicli  more  labour  has 
Hken  expended;  and    that   the  only  fair  price  of  any 
~  thing,  is  some  other  thing  requiring  the  same  exertion 
Ui  bring  it  to  market.     This  is  evidently  a  very  narrow 
aod  erroneous  view  of  the  nature  of  commerce.     The 
[fcir  price  to  the  purchaser  is,  whatever  he  delilx*rately 
'lOoses  to  give,  ratlier  than   go  without   the  commo- 
Sty; — it  is  no  matter  to  him,  whether  the  seller  he- 
wed much  or  little  labour  upon  it,  or  whether  it  came 
into  his  possession  without  any  labour  at  all ;  —  whether 
it  be  a  diamond,  which  he  picked  up,  or  a  picture,  at 
■whi<.*h  he  had  been  working  for  years.     The  commodity 
is  not    valued    by  the  purchaser,  on    account  of   the 
labour  which   is  supposed   to  be  embodied  irk    it,  but 
foli'lv  on  account  of  certain  qualities,  which  he  finds 
r^jnvenient  or  agreeable:  he  compares  the  convenience, 
and  delight  which  he  expects  to  derive  from  this  object, 
with  the  convenience  and  delight  which  is  afforded   by 
the  things  asked  in  exchange  for  it;  and  if  he  find  the 
er  preponderate,  he  consents  to  the  exchange,  and 
:es  a  beneficial  l)argain, 
AVe  have  stated  the  wise  in  the  name  of  a  purchaser, 
iuse,  in    barter,  both  parties  are  truly  purchasers, 
d  act   ujKjn   the  same  principles;  and  it  is  easy  to 
show,  that  all  commerce  resolves  itself,  ultimately,  into 
barter.     There  can  be  no  unfairness  in  trade,  except 
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■where  there  is  concealment  on  the  part  of  the 
either  of  the  defects  of  the  commwlitj',  or  of  tl 
that  the  purchaser  may  be  supplied  ^\*ith  it  ut  a  ehea[)er 
rate  by  another.     It  is  a  mutter  of  fact^  but  not  of  mo* 
ralitif^  that  the  price  of  most  commodities  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  labour  employed  in  producing  them.— 
If  tliey  are   capable  of  being   produced   in   unlimited 
qiiantities,  the  competition  of  the  producers  will  siuk 
tlie  price  very  nearly  to  what  is  necessary  to  maintain 
this  labour;  and  tlie  impossibility  of  continuing  the  pro* 
diKtion,  without  re[)ayiMg  that  labour,  ^v^ll  prevent  it 
from  sinking  lower.      The  doctrine  docs  not  apply  at  all|^ 
to  cases  where  the  materials,  or  the  skill  necessary  tj^ 
work  them  up,  ure  scarce  in  proportion  to  the  demund. 
The  author's  speculations  on  the  effects  of  paper- money^^ 
seem  also  to  be  superficial  and  inaccurate.     Kitatis^H^^ 
had   i»ot  been  ciu'efuUy  studied  in  the  days  of  his  ao- 
tiviry ;  and,  accordingly,  we  meet  with  a  good  deal  of 
loose  assumption,  and  sweeping  calculation  in  his  writ- 
ings.    Yet  he  hnd  a  crenins  for  exact  observation,  and 
complicated  detail  j  and  probably  wanted   nothing  but 
leisure,  to  have  made  very  groat  advances  in  this  branch 
of  economy.  ^m 

As  a  writer  on  morality  and  general  literature,  th^l 
merits  of  Dr.  Franklin  cannot  be  estimated  proj>erly, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  peculiarities  that 
have  been  already  alluded  to  in  his  early  history  aiid 
situation.     He  never  had  the  benefit  of  any  academical 
instructioii,  nor  of  the  society  of  men  of  letters; — lii^ 
style  wo-s  ibnned  entirely  by  liis  own  judgment  and 
casional  reading ;  and  most  of  his  moi"al  pieces  wei 
■^vritten   while  he  was  a  tradesman,  addressing  hii 
to  the  tradesmen  of  his  native  city.     We  cannot  exj      _ 
therefore,  either  that  he  should  write  with  extraordinary 
elegance  or  grace ;  or  that  he   should  treat  of  the  ac- 
complishments, follies,  and  occupations  of   polite   life. 
He  had  no  gix'ut  occasion,  as  a  moralist,  to  expose  the 
guilt  and  the  folly  of  gaming  or  seduction  ;  or  to  ]>oint 
a  poignant  and  playful  ridicule  against  the  lighter  im- 
moralities of  fashionable  life.     To   the  mechanics  and 
traders  of  Boston  and  Philatlelphia,  such  warnings  weri 
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[altogether  unnecessary ;  and  he  endeavoured,  tlierefore, 
Iwitb  more  appropriate  eloquence^  to  impress  upon  them 
the  importance  of  industrj',  sobriety,  and  economy,  and 
to  direct  their  wise  and  humble  ambition  to  the  attain- 
ment of  useful  knowledge  an<l  honouniblc  independence. 
That  morality,  after  all,  is  certainly  the  most  valuable, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  greater 
prt  of  mankind;   and   that   eloquence  the  most  me- 
Btorious,  that  is  calculated  to  convince  and  persuade 
tbe  multitude   to  virtue.     Nothing  can   be  more  per- 
iftctly  and  beautifully  adapted  to  its  object,  than  most 
of  I>r,  Franklin^s  compositions  of  this  sort.     The  tone 
fainiliHrity,  of  good-will,  and    homely  jocularity — 
:  plain  and  pointed  illustrations — the  short  sentences, 
.de  up  of  short  words — and  the  strong  sense,  clear 
'ifiprmation,  and  obvious  conviction  of  the  author  him- 
K*ll',  iiiakt;  most  of  his  moral  cxhoi'tations  perfect  models 
of  popular  eloquence;  and  afford  the  finest  specimens  of 
style  which   has  been  but  too  little  cultivated  in  a 


Soutitry  which  numbers  perhaps  more  than  half  a  mil* 
lion  of  readers  among  its  tradesmen  and  artificers. 

>In  writings  which  possess  such    solid  and  unusual 
merit,  it  is  of  no  great   consequence  that  the  fastidious 
^e  of  a  critic  can  discover  many  blemishes.     Tliere  is 
a  jpod  deal  of    vulgarity  in  the  practical  writings  of 
Or.  Franklin  ;  and  moi't-  vulgarity  than  was  any  way 
iiecessarj'  for  the  object  he  had  in  view.     There  is  some- 
thing childish,  too,  in  some  of  l)is  attempts  at  pleasantry ; 
his  story  of  the  AVhistle,  and  his  Parisian  letter,  announ- 
cing the  discover^'  that  the  sun  gives  light  as  soon  as  he 
rises,  are  instances  of  this.     The  soliloquy  of  an  Ephe- 
mcris,  however,  is  much  better ;  and  both   it,  and  the 
Lialogue  wth  the  (iout,  are  executed  Avith  the  lightness 
and  spirit  of  genuine  French  compositions.     The  Speech 
iu  the  Divan  of  Algiers,  composed  as  a  parody  on  those 
the  defenders  of  tlie  slave  trade,  and   the  scriptural 
rable  against  persecution,  arc  iTiimitablc;  —  they  have 
the  point  and  facility  of  the  fine  pleasantries  of  Swifl 
"  Arbuthnot,  vnih  something  more  of  directness  and 
rent  sincerity. 
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The  style  of  his  letters,  in  general,  is  excellent.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  great  simplicity  of  language, 
admirable  good  sense  and  ingenuity,  and  an  amiable  and 
inoflensivc  cheerfulness,  that   is  never  overclouded  or 
eclipsed.     Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  writings  thai 
are  published  for  the  first  time,  in  the  present  editioi 
are   four -letters   from   Dr.    Franklin   to  Mr.   Wliatlei 
written  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  and  expressii 
of  all  that  unbroken  gaiety,  philanthropy,  and  activitj 
which  distinguish  the  compositions  of  Lis  earlier  year 
We  give  with  pleasure  the  following  extracts. 

*'Tam  not  HC<iuHintetl  with  the  saying  of  Alplionsno,  which  tow 
allude  to  as  a  Aunclifu-nliori  of  your  rigitlily,  in  refusing  to  allow  ro« 
tho  pica  of  olil  ago  n5  an  oxoiise  fur  my  want  of  exactitude  in  coi 
spondence.     M'hat  was  tiiat  saying?  —  You  do  not,  it  secni^  feel 
occasion  for  such  an  excuse,  though  you  are,  as  you  say,   riding 
but  1  am  arising  (perhaps  more  prn[>erly  falling)  HO  —  and  I  leave  i 
excuse  with  you  till  you  arrive  at  that  age  :  perhaps  you  may  then 
more  sensible  of  it!<  validity,  and  i»ee  fit  to  use  it  for  yourself. 

"  I  must  agree  with  you  that  the  gout  is  had,  and  that  the  stone 
U  worse.     I  atn  happy  in  not  having  them  both  together;  and  I  join 
in  your  prayer  thnt  you  may  live  till  you  die  without  either.     But  1 
doubt  the  author  of  the  epitaph  you  sent  me  is  a  little  mistaken.  wh< 
q>eftking  of  the  world,  he  says,  that 

*  he  ne'er  car'd  a  pin 

What  they  said  or  may  say  of  the  mortal  within." 

*'  It  is  9o  natural  to  wish  to  be  well  spoken  of,  whether  alive  or 

that  1  imagine  he  could  not  be  quite  exempt  from  that  desire ;        

that  at  least  he  wishe<l  to  bo  thought  a  wit,  or  he  would  not  have  givea  ' 
himself  the  trouble  of  writing  so  good  an  epitaph  to  leave  behind  him." 
— "You  see  I  have  fomc  reason  to  wish  that  in  a  futiur  rtate  I  mav  not 
only  be  as  tceti  as  I  was,  but  a  little  better.  And  1  ho{ie  it :  for  l,  too, 
with  vour  jwct,  tntsi  in  iri»d.    And  when  I  observe  that  there  is  great 
frugality  a£  well  fL»  wi^om  in  his  works.  »nce  he  has  been  eviden 
sparing  both  of  labour  nnd  niatcriaU;  for,  by  the  Tmrious  woodei 
invoiition:^  of  propagation,  he  has  provided  for  the  eoutinual  pei^H 
hid  world  with  plants  and  animals  without  beii^  M  the  trouble  of  i 
|H«ted  new  cxvatiou? ;  and  by  the  natural  reduction  of  com|>ound  sub^ 
suncc-*  to  their  original  elemental,  ca[iable  of  being  employtnl  in  naw     : 
compi»siiion*,  he  has  preventetl  the  necessity  of  creating  new  matt^fd^H 
for  that  the  cArtli,  water,  air,  and  perhaps  fire,  which  being  coin^| 
ponndtMl,  form  wotnl,  ilo,  when  ihe  wood  Is  di^^diolved,  return,  and  again      ' 
bec»m»e  air.  oartK  fir*  and  water ;  —  I  say,  that  when  I  see  nothing 
anuihilnti'd.  And  not  even  a  drop  of  water  wasted,  1  cannot  suspect  the 
anulhilalion  of  souls;  or  believe  that  he  will  suffer  the  daily  wa^teof 
mlUiuns  of  minds  rtady  made  that  now  exist,  and  pat  himself  to  the 
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continual  trouble  of  making  new  ones.  Thu«  findini;  mjself  to  exist 
in  the  world,  I  believe  I  aliail  in  some  shape  or  other  nlwa^'a  exist. 
And  with  all  the  inconvenlcMccs  human  life  is  liable  to,  1  shall  not 
object  to  B  new  edition  of  mine  ;  hoping,  however,  that  the  errata  of 
the  last  may  be  corrected." — vol.  iii.'p.  546— -548. 

"Oar  coniititution  seems  not  to  be  well  nndorst^mil  with  you.  If 
the  congn'ss  were  a  permanent  body,  Ihere  would  he  more  reason  in 
being  jealous  of  giving  it  powers.  But  itfl  members  arc  chosen  un- 
nunliy,  and  cannot  be  chosen  more  than  tliree  years  *<uccojSMively,  nor 
more  than  three  years  in  aevcn  ;  and  any  of  them  may  be  ree«)led  at 
any  time,  whenever  their  constituents  «hall  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
eooduct.  They  are  of  the  people,  and  return  again  to  mix  with  the 
people,  having  no  more  durable  pre-eminence  than  the  dlflerent  gruins 
of  aand  in  an  hour-glass.  Such  an  assembly  cannot  easily  hecome 
dangerous  to  liberty.  They  arc  the  servants  nf  the  people,  sent  to- 
gether to  do  tlie  people's  business,  and  promote  the  public  welfare ; 
their  i»wers  must  be  suilleient,  or  tlieir  duties  cannot  be  performed. 
They  have  no  profitable  appointments,  but  a  mere  payment  of  daily 
WBge«,  such  as  arc  scarcely  equivalent  to  their  expenses ;  so  tlmi, 
luTiBg  no  chance  of  great  places  andenormous  salunes  or  fHinsionSj  aa 
in  Kime  countries,  there  is  no  intriguing  or  bribing  for  elections.  I 
wish  old  England  were  a-*  happy  in  its  goveranient,  hut  I  do  not  see 
it.  Your  people,  however,  tliink  their  constitution  the  be-st  in  the 
world  and  affect  to  despise  ours.  It  is  romfnrtflhle  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  one's  self,  and  of  every  thing  tlmt  belongs  to  us  ;  to  think 
one's  own  religion,  kiug,  and  wife,  the  best  of  uU  possible  wives,  kings, 
and  religions.  I  remember  three  Greenlunders,  who  had  travelled  two 
years  in  Europe,  imder  the  care  of  some  Muravian  missionaries,  and 
had  visited  Germany,  Denmark,  HolLind.  and  England:  when  I  asked 
ihem  at  Philadelphia  (when  they  were  in  tlieir  way  home)  whether, 
now  they  had  seen  how  much  more  commoJitiUHly  the  white  people 
lived  by  the  help  of  the  nrl.i,  they  would  not  cIioo.-*c  to  remain  among 
05 — their  answer  was,  that  they  were  pteaj^cd  with  having  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  many  fine  things,  hut  thry  tfioxefolire  in  their  own 
eourUri/ :  which  country,  hy  the  way,  consisted  of  rock  only;  for  the 
Moravians  were  obligwi  to  curry  earth  in  their  ship  from  New  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  there  a  cabbage  ganlen  ! "— vul.  iii.  p.  5oO,  551. 

"  Y'ou  are  now  78,  and  I  am  82.  You  tread  fa;*t  upon  my  heels  : 
but,  though  you  have  more  strength  and  spirit,  you  cannot  come  up 
with  mc  till  I  stop,  which  nui.st  now  be  soon ;  for  I  am  grown  so  old 
as  to  luive  buried  most  of  the  friends  of  my  youth  ;  and  I  now  often 
bear  persons  whom  I  knew  when  cliildren,  called  old  Mr.  such  a  one, 
to  distinguish  them  from  their  sous,  now  men  grown  luid  in  bu^^iness; 
60  that,  by  living  twelve  years  beyond  Paries,  period,  T  seem  to  have 
intruded  myself  into  tiie  company  of  posterity,  when  I  ought  to  havo 
been  abed  and  asleep.  Yet,  had  1  gone  at  70,  it  would  have  cut  off 
twelve  of  tlie  most  active  years  of  my  life,  employetl,  too,  in  matters  of 
the  greatest  importance;  but  whether  I  have  been  doing  good  or  mis- 
chief, is  for  time  to  discover.  X  only  know  that  I  intended  well,  and 
I  hope  all  will  end  well. 
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'^  Be  BO  good  as  to  present  mj  affecttonate  respects  to  Dr.  Rowlt:}*. 
I  am  under  great  obligations  to  liim,  and  ^hall  write  to  him  shortly. 
It  will  be  a  pleasnre  to  him  to  hear  that  my  malady  does  not  grow 
aeOMbly  worse,  and  that  is  a  <rreat  {loint  ;  for  it  has  always  been  so 
tolerable,  as  not  to  prercnt  my  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  society,  and 
being  cheerful  in  conTcrution.  1  owe  thia  in  a  great  meaiiure  to  bis 
goo^l  counsels."* — vol,  iii.  p.  556,  556. 

**  Your  eye*  must  continue  very  good,  iincc  you  are  able  to  writt' 
•o  ftmall  a  hand  without  spectacle?.  I  cannot  distinguish  a  letter  even 
of  Urge  print ;  but  am  happy  in  the  invention  of  double  fcpectade^ 
which,  serving  for  distant  objects  as  well  ad  near  ones,  make  my  eyes 
u  useful  to  me  m  ever  they  were.  If  all  the  other  defects  and  in- 
flrmiticfi  of  old  age  could  lie  as  easily  and  cheaply  remedied,  it  would 
l»c  worth  while,  my  friend,  to  live  n  good  deal  longer.  But  I  look 
uiHin  death  to  be  an  necessary  to  our  cnn.ttitutions  a.i  sleep.  Wi 
Khali  rise  refreahed  in  the  morning. — Adieu,  aud  beliex-e  mc  cvcrj^ 
He, — vol,  iii.  p.  544,  545, 

Tliere  is  something  extremely  amiable  in  old  age,  wlie 
tlius  cxliibitod  without  qtierulousness,  discontent,  or 
ini|>iiti(;iK'e,  and  free,  ut  tlic  .same  time,  from  any  affected 
or  unbt^coining  levity.  Wc  think  tiiere  must  be  many 
more  of  Dr.  Frnnkliri^.s  letters  in  existence,  than  have  yet 
boon  ;;ivcn  to  the  public  :  and  from  the  tone  and  tcnour 
of  thoMtj  whii'h  wo  have  seen,  wc  are  satisfied  that  they 
would  be  read  with  general  avidity  and  improvement. 

His  account  of  his  own  life,  down  to  the  year  1730, 
has  been  in  the  Iniiids  of  the  [jublic  since  1790.  It  is 
written  with  great  sim])licity  and  liveliness,  though  it 
nmlnins  Uh)  nmnyt  rifling  details  and  anecdotes  of  obscure 
imlividuiils.  It  aliords  however  a  striking  example  of  the 
irresistible  force  ^vith  which  talents  and  industry  bear 
upwiu*d3  in  society;  as  well  as  an  impressive  illustration 
of  the  substantial  wisdom  and  good  policy  of  invariable 
integrity  and  candour.  We  should  think  it  a  very  useful^ 
reading  for  all  young  persons  of  uncontinned  principles, 
who  have  their  fortunes  to  make  or  to  mend  in  the 
world. 

V[K>\\  the  whole,  we  look  upon  the  life  and  writings 
*if  Dr.  Franklin  as  allbnling  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
incalculable  value  of  u  s<-mnd  and  well  directed  under- 
standing ;  and  of  the  comparative  uselessness  of  learning 
and  hvlvorious  accomplishments.  Without  the  slightest 
juvteuHlons  to  the   character  of  a   scholar  or 
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he  has  extended  the  bounds  of  human  know- 
ledge on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which  scholars  and  men 
of  science  had  previously  investigated  without  success  ; 
and  has  only  been  found  deficient  in  those  studies  which 
the  learned  have  generally  turned  from  in  disdain.  We 
would  not  be  understood  to  say  any  thing  in  disparage- 
ment of  scholarship  and  science ;  but  the  value  of  these 
instruments  is  apt  to  be  over-rated  by  their  possessors ; 
and  it  is  a  wholesome  mortification,  to  show  them  that 
the  work  may.be  done  without  them.  We  have  long 
known  that  their  employment  does  not  insure  its 
success. 
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(Sept.  1816.) 

The  irorksof  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick\ 

Dublin.  Containing  Additional  Letters^  Tracts,  and  Poems 
not  hitherto  published,  H'itk  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Au- 
thor, btf  Waltes  Scott,  Esq.  19  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh: 
1815.' 

Bv  far  tlie  most  considerable  change  which  bos  taken 
place  in  the  workl  of  letters,  in  our  days,  is  that  by  wliich 
the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time  have  been  gradually 
brouj^ht  down  from  the  supi^einacy  Avhioh  they  liad  en- 
joyed, without  competition,  for  the  best  part  of  a  cen- 
tury. When  we  were  at  our  studies,  some  twenty-five 
years  a<;;o,  wc  can  perfectly  remember  that  every  young 
inan  was  set  to  read  Poi)e,  Swift,  and  Addison,  as  re- 
gularly as  \'irgil,  Cicero,  and  Horace.  All  who  had  any 
tincture  of  letti'rs  were  familiar  with  tlicir  writings  and 
their  liistorj' ;  idlusioiis  to  tbeni  abounded  in  all  popidar 
discourses  and  all  ambitious  conversation  ;  and  they  and 
their  contemporaries  were  universally  acknowledged  as 
our  great  models  of  cxccHonce,  and  placed  without  chal- 
lenge at  the  lieiid  of  our  national  literature.  New  books, 
even  when  allowed  to  have  merit,  were  never  thought 
of  us  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  but  were  gene- 
rally read  and  forgotten,  nnd  passed  away  like  the  tran- 
sitory meteors  of  a  lower  sky  ;  while  they  remained  in 
their  brightness,  and  were  supposed  to  shine  with  a  fixed 
and  unalterable  glory. 

jVll  this,  however,  we  take  it,  is  now  pretty  well 
altered ;  and  in  so  far  as  persons  of  our  antiquity  can 
judge  of  the  training  and  habits  of  the  rising  generation, 
those  celebrated  writers  no  longer  form  the  manual  of 
our  studious  youth,  or  enter  necessarily  into  the  institu- 
tion of  a  liberal  education.  Their  names,  indeed,  are 
still  familiar  to  our  ears ;  but  their  writnigs  no  lon^-er 
solict  our  habitual  notice,  and  their  subjects  begin 
already  to  fade  trom  our  recollection.     Their  high  pri- 
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.  and  proud  distinctions^  at  auy  rate,  have  evidently 
passed  into  other  hands.     It  is  no  longer  to  them  that 
the  ambitious  look  up  with  envy,  or  the  humble  with 
admiration  ;   nor  is  it  in  their  pages  that  the  ]tretetider8 
to  Tvit  and  eloquence  now  search  for  allusions  that  are 
ire  to  captivate,  and  illustrations  tliat  cannot  be  mis- 
";eu.     In  this  decay  of  their  reputation  they  have  few 
advocates,  and  no  imitators  :  and  from  a  comparison  of 
lany  observations,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  ascertained, 
lat  ihey  arc  decline<l  considerably  from  "  the  high  me- 
ridian of  their  glory,*'  and  may  fairly  be  apprehended 
to  be  "  hastening  to  their  setting."     Neither  is  it  time 
alone  that  has  wrought  this  obscuration ;  for  the  fame 
Shakespeare  still  shines  in  undecuying  brightness; 
and  that  of  Bacon  has  been  steadily  advancing  and  ga- 
thering new  honours  during  the  whole  period  which  has 
witnessed  the  rise  and  decline  of  his  less  vigorous  sue- 
rs. 
There  are  but  two  possible  solutions  for  phenomena 
this  sort.     Our  t-astc  has  either  degenerated — or  its 
!d  models  have  been   fairly  surpassed  ;   and  we  have 
used  to  admire  the  writers  of  the  last  century,  only 
bt'caose  they  are  too  good  for  us — or  because  they  are 
iwt  good  enough.     Now,  we  confess  we  are  no  lielievers 
the  abs<.>lute  and  permanent  corruption  of  national 
la-ste;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  tliat  it  is,  of  all  facul- 
ties, that  which  is  most  sure  to  advance  and  improve 
ilh  time  and  experience;  and  that,  with  the  exception 
fif  those  great  physical  or  political  disasters  which  have 
given  a  check  to  civilization  itself,  tliere  has  always  been 
a  sensible  progress  in  this  jxirticular ;   and  tliat  the  ge- 
neral taste  of  every  successive  generation  is  better  than 
that  of  its  predecessors.    There  are  little  capricious  fluc- 
tuations, no  doubt,  and  fits  of  foohsh  admimtion  or  fas- 
tidiousness, which  cannot  be  so  easily  accounted  for :  biit 
the  gre-at  movements  are  all  progressive :   and  though 
the  progress  consists  at  one  time  in  withliolditig  tolera- 
tion froni  gross  faults,  and  at  another  in  giving  their 
high  prerogative  to  great  beauties,  this  alternation  Itns 
110  tendency  to  obstruct  the  general  advance ;  but,  on 
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-  OMttiwr,  »  iLe  best  and  the  safest  course  in  whicli 
h  <xx  beooaAMled.  M 

W«  «re  aCopBion,  tfaeo,  that  the  writci*3  who  adorned 
\At  ht^maim^  of  tiK  kst  ccttturv  hAve  been  eclipsed  by 
of  our  own  time;  and  tliat  they  have  no  chance  of 
ImrtM  rng|iiiMH|^  tbe  supranacy  in  which  tliey  have  th' 

■flfiiaied.     There  U  not,  however,  in  our  judg- 
raMnt^  aaj  tlua^  Tery  stopendous  in  this  triumph  of  ou: 
'  contetnpanries ;  and  the  greater  wonder  with  us^  1%! 
that  it  vnas  8DkMB^delavied,and  left  for  them  to  achieve 
For  the  Truth  i*.  that  the  writers  of  the  former  age  hai 
not  a  great  deal  more  than  their  judgment  and  indust 
to  sland  on  ;  and  nefe  always  much  more  remarkable 
ftr  fkm  fawaaaa  of  tlMir  frnlls  than  the  greatness  of  their 
SSL     T^mr  tanreb  wen  won  much  more  by  good 
_  %  and  dbciplioe,  than  by  enterprising  boldness  or 
^Mllif%  fbtoe ;  --Bor  can  it  be  regarded  as  any  very  grei 
mwfk  bi  time  wIk>  had  h>  little  of  the  inspiration 
MttWs  to  ha^'e  sten^  dear  of  the  dangers  to  whi 
ml  insfaration  is  liable.     S|H-aking  generally  of  tha 
|pMtiei<aUoii  of  authors,  it  may  Im  suid  that,  us  poets,  they 
Imd  no  force  or  greatness  oi  fiuicy — no  pathos,  and  no 
em*  : — ami.  as  plnloisophers,  no  comprehensive- 

ne>-        ^    I,  or  originality.      They  arc  sagacious, 
doubt.,  neat^  cWr,  and  reasonable ;  but  for  the  most 
eold»  tin^id,  and  aji|x^rfioiHl.     They  never  meddle  wit 
the  gn^t  s<«aMS  of  nature,  or  the  great  passions  of  man 
biit  Ctmtent  thcras^Tea  with  just  and  sarcastic  represeai 
fttions  of  eity  lif^^  *»>*'  *^f  the  paltry  passions  and  mean 
\ioes  that  are  bri\l  in  that  lower  element.     Their  chi 
mro  in  to  ttvoid  Knng  ridicidous  in  the  eyes  of  the  wit 
rttul  ulH»\e  all  to  esolu-w  the  ridicule  of  excessive  sei? 
»*ilnUtv  or  ruilmsiaAm  —  to  Ik;  at  once  witty  and  rational 
ihcmHolves,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  pt^ssible;   but 
give  tlicir  cotmtoniuioc  to  no  wisdom,  no  fancy,  a 
nil   mondily,   which   imsses   the   standards   cmTcnt 
good  coinpuny.  —  Their  inspiration,  accordingly,  is  little 
Hioiv  thun  a  sprightly  sort  of  good  sense  ;  and  they  hav^ 
»*ear<:rlv  any  invention  but  what  is  subservient  to  th^ 
|Hir|Mt!i*eH  of  derision  and  satire.     Little  gleams  of  piea- 
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»ntr\%  and  sparkles  of  vnt,  glitter  through  their  com- 
'"iwsitions ;  Vmt  no  glow  of  feeling  —  no  blaze  of  iinngina- 
tiou — no  flashes  of  genius,  ever  irradiate  their  substance. 
They  never  pass  beyond  **  the  visible  diunial  sphere,"  or 
al  in  any  thing  that  can  either  lift  us  above  our  vulgar 
ature,  or  ennoble  its  reality.  With  these  accomplish- 
bmts,  they  may  pass  well  cnougli  for  sensible  and 
olite  writers, —  but  scarcely  for  men  of  genius;  and  it 
[certainly  far  more  surprising,  that  persons  of  this  de- 
siTiption  should  have  maintained  themselves,  for  near  a 
century,  at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  a  country  that 
llud  previouslv  produced  a  Shakespeare,  a  Spenser,  a 
Bacon,  and  a  Taylor,  than  that,  towards  the  end  of  that 
long  period,  doubts  sliould  have  arisen  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  title  by  which  they  laid  claim  to  that  high 
station.  ISoth  parts  of  the  phenomenon,  however,  we 
dare  say,  had  causes  which  better  expounders  might 
jcplaiu  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  world.  We  see 
(*m  but  imperfectly,  and  have  room  only  for  an  im- 
rfcct  sketch  of  what  we  sec. 

Our  first  literature  consisted  of  saintly  legends,  and 
oniances  of  chivalry, — though  Chaucer  gave  it  a  more 
Btional  and  popular  character,  by  his  original  descrip- 
ons  of  external  nature,  and  the  familiarity  and  gaiety 
'  his  social  humour.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  re* 
a-ived  a  copious  infusion  of  classical  images  and  ideas: 
ut  it  was  still  intrinsically  romantic — serious — and  even 
mewhat  lofty  and  enthusiastic.  Authors  were  then  so 
f*rw  in  nuinl>er,  that  they  were  looked,  upon  with  a  sort 
of  veneration,  and  considered  as  a  kind  of  inspired  per- 
sons;— at  least  they  were  not  yet  so  numerous,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  abuse  each  other,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share 
of  distinction  for  themselves ; — and  they  neither  affected 
a  tone  of  derision  in  their  writings,  nor  >vrote  in  fear  of 
flerision  from  others.  They  were  filled  with  their  sub- 
jects, and  dealt  with  them  fearlessly  in  their  own  way ; 
and  the  stamp  of  originality,  force,  and  freedom,  is  con- 
Hquently  upon  almost  all  their  productions.  In  the 
Peign  of  James  1.,  our  literature,  Avith  some  few  excep- 
{joixs,  touching  rather  the  form  than  the  substance  of  its 
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merits,  appears  to  us  to  have  reached  the  greatest  pel 
fcction  to  which  it  has  yet  attained ;  though  it  would 
])n»bably  have  advanced  still  farther  iu  the  succcedio, 
i*ci<nii  had  not  tlie  parent  national  dissensions  which  th 
arose,  fumed  tlic  tident  and  energy  of  the  people  into 
other  channels  —  first,  to  the  assertion  of  their  civil 
rights,  and  afterwards  to  the  discussion  of  their  religious 
interests.  Tlie  graces  of  literatui-e  suffered  of  course  in 
those  fierce  contentions ;  and  a  deeper  shade  of  aasterity 
waa  thrown  u|x>n  the  intellectual  cliaracter  of  the  nation. 
Her  genius,  however,  thougli  less  captivating  and  adorne^l 
than  in  the  happier  days  which  preceded,  was  &tiiP^ 
active,  fruitful,  and  commanding;  and  the  period  of  iho 
civil  ware,  Ijcsides  the  mighty  minds  that  guided  the 
pulilic  councils,  and  were  absorbe<-l  in  public  cures,  pro* 
duoc<l  the  tfiant  powers  of  Taylor,  and  Hobbes,  and 
!l*irrvtw  —  the  muse  of  Milton  —  the  learning  of  Coke 
—  uuil  the  ingenuity  of  Cowlej'. 

The  Kestomtion  introduced  a  French  court  —  under 
oiivunwtamvs  more  favourable  for  the  effectual  exeiriise 
of  oourt  inlluencv'  than  ever  before  existed  in  England: 
hut  ihiH  (»f  itself  would  not  Iiave  been  sufificient  to  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  change  in  our  literature  which 
onsucd.  It  wji8  socondetl  by  causes  of  far  nioiv  gcneml 
o|)vmUon.  Tlie  Hciitoration  was  undoubtedly  a  popular 
net; — atid,  indefensible  as  the  conduct  of  the  aniiy  and 
tho  civil  haulers  was  on  that  occasion,  there  can  be 
hu  iptontion  that  the  severities  of  Cromwell,  and  the  b^^| 

,v  iiu'io:*  of  the  sectaries,  had  made  republican  prt^^ 
is  Imtcful,  an<i  I'eligious  aixlour  ridiculous,  in  the  i 
MViv  uf  A  grcttt  pri^|>ortion  of  the  people.  ^Vll  the  emjH 
\m\i  writer!*  of  the  preceding  period,  however,  had  irt^ 
olined  lo  the  jwrty  that  waA  now  overthrown ;  and  their 
wrhiuKn  had  not  merely  been  accommodated  to  tl  "" 
ohaiMietor  of  the  government  under  which  they  we 
pi'odtUM'd,  lait  wen*  deeply  imbue<l  with  its  obnoxion 
prluelpl(^«,  which  weiv  those  of  their  respective  author 
\\'hen  lhi>  ivstniints  of  authority  were  taken  off,  ther 
loit',  and  it  beeu»ne  pn>fitable,  as  well  as  popular, 
ilUiMVilit  i\w  fHllen  |Wty,  it  was  natural  that  the  leading" 
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authors  should  aifcct  a  style  of  Ie\'ity  and  derision,  as 
moat  opposite  to  that  of  their  opponents,  and  l^est  cal- 
culated for  the  pui-pnses  tliey  had  in  view.    The  nation, 
l'X>,  was  now  for  the  first  time  essentially  divided  in 
point  of  character  and  principle,  and  a  mucli  gi-eater 
Dj>ortion  were  cajmble  l>oth  of  writing  in  suppjrt  of 
beir  own  liotions,  and  of  being  infiuencotl  by  what  was 
rritten.    Add  to  all  this,  that  there  were  real  and  serious 
defects  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the  former  /generation ; 
and  that  the  grace,  and  brevity,  and  vivacity  of  that 
gayer  mamier  which  was  now  introduced  from  France, 
not  only  good  and  captivating  in  themselves,  but 
ad  then  all  the  clianns  of  novelty  and  of  contrast ;  and 
ir  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  how  it  came  to 
snpplant  that  which  had  been  established  of  old  in  the 
coantr)-, — and  that  so  suddenly,  that  the  same  genera- 
tion, among  whom  ililton  liad  been  formed  to  the  severe 
jaoctity  of  wisdom  and  the  noble  inde^>endence  of  genius, 
lavished  its  loudest  applauses  on  the  obscenity  and  ser- 
vility of  such  Avriters  as  Rochester  and  Wycherly. 

This  cliange,  however,  like  all  sudden  changes,  was 
too  fierce  and  violent  to  be  long  maintained  at  the  same 
: !' 'li ;    and  when   tlie   >vit8   and   profligates   of  King 
liiarles   had   sufficiently  insulted  the  seriousness  and 
iTirtue  of  their  predecessors,  there  would  nrobably  have 
IWn  a  revulsion  townrds  the  accustomeu  taste  of  the 
nation,  had  not  the  party  of  the  innovators  been  rein- 
forced by  champions  of  more  temperance  and  judgment. 
Hie  ix'sult  ftir-enied  at  one  time  susi^eiided  on  the  will  of 
)rvden  —  in  whose  individual  person  the  genius  of  the 
Sn^sh  and  of  the  French  school  of  literature  may  be 
Bid  to  have  maintained  a  protracted  struggle.    But  the 
t\il  principle  prevuiled  !     (,'arried  by  the  original  bent 
of  his  genius,  and  his  familiarity  with  our  older  models, 
'the  cultivation  of  our  native  style,  to  which  he  might 
ive  imparted  more  steadiness  and  correctness — for  in 
and  in  sweetness  it  was  already  mat.chless  —  he 
unluckily  seduced  by  the  attractions  of  fashion,  and 
_,Bt^  dazzling  of  the  dear  -mt  and  gay  rhetoric  in  which  it 
(lehghted,  to  lend  his  powerfid  aid  to  the  new  corruptions 
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and  refinements ;  and  in  fact,  to  prostitute  his  great  gifts 
to  the  purposes  of  party  rage  or  licentious  ribaldr}*. 

The  sobriety  of  the  succeeding  reigns  allayed  tliis 

fever  of  profimity;  bat  im>  genius   arose   sumciently 

powerfxd  to  break  the  spell  that  still  withheld  us  from 

the  use  of  our  own  peculiar  gifts  and  faculties.     On  the 

contrar\-,  it  was  the  unfortunate  ambition  of  the  next 

generation  of  authors,  to  improve  and  perfect  the  nev 

style,  rather  than  lo  return  to  the  old  one ; — and  it  cannot 

be  denied  that  thev  did  improve  it.     They  corrected  its 

gross  indecency — Inticaoea  its  precision  and  correctDe» 

— made  its  pleasantry  and  sarcasm  more  polished  and^ 

el^ant — and  spread  through  the  whole  of  its  irony,  its 

narration,  and  its  reflection,  a  tone  of  clear  and  cod-, 

dens^'d  pXN.1  sense,  which  recommended  itself  to  all  wha 

haiU  ana  all  who  had  not  any  relish  for  higher  beautieSti 

This  is  the  pr^se  of  Queen  Anne*s  wits — and  to  this] 

pruse  thev  are  justly  entitled.     This  T\-as  left  for  tb 

to  do,  anJ  they  did  it  well.    They  were  invited  to  it  l»] 

the  circumstaaoes  of  their  situation,  and  do  not  seem  to 

have  been  possessed  of  any  such  bold  or  vigorous  spii 

as  either  to  neglect  or  to  outgo  the  invitation. 

into  life  immetiiutely  after  the  consummation  of  a  blc 

lesjs  revolution.  ctVected  much  more  by  the  coul  sens 

than  the  angry  passions  of  the  nation,  they  seem  to  hav 

felt  that  they  were  lK>ni  in  an  age  of  reason,  rather  tha 

of  feeling  or  fancy ;  and  that  mcn^s  minds,  though  cow 

siderably  divided  and  unsettled  upon  many  points, 

in  a  ranch  better  temper  to  relish  judicious  avgumc 

and  cutting  satire,  than  the  glow  of  enthusiastic  passiod, 

or  the  richness  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.     To  those 

acconlinglv  they  made   no  pretensions ;    but,  writing 

with  infinite  gooil  sense,  and  great  grace  and  vivacity, 

and,  above  all,  writing  for  the  first  time  in  a  tone  that 

was  peculiar  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  upon 

subjects  that  were  almost  exclusively  interesting  to  ther 

they  naturally  figured,  at  least  while  the  manner 

new,  ns  the  most  accomplished,  fashionable,  and 

feet  writers  which  the  world  had  ever  seen ;  and  niade 

the  wild,  luxuriant,  and  humble  sweetness  of  our  earlier 
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authors  appear  rude  and  untutored  in  the  comparison. 
Meu  grew  ashamed  of  admiring,  and  afraid  of  imitating 
writers  of  so  little  skill  and  smartness;  and  the  opinion 
became  general,  not  only  that  tJieir  faults  were  intolerable, 
but  that  even  their  beauties  were  puerile  ai»d  barbarous, 
aDd  unworthy  the  serious  regard  of  a  polite  and  distin- 

f'  ihing  age. 
'bese,and  similar  considerations, ^nll  go  far  to  account 
the  celebrity  which  those  authors  acquired  in  their 
day ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  explain  how  they 
should  have  so  long  retained  their  ascendant.    One  cause 
undoubtedly  was,  the  real  excellence  of  their  produc- 
lions,  in  the  style  which  they  had  adopted.  It  was  hope- 
less to  think  of  surpassing  them  in  that  style;  and, 
recommended  as  it  was,  by  the  felicity  of  their  execu- 
tion, it  required  some  courage  to  depart  from  it,  and  to 
recur  to  another,  which  seemed  to  have  been  so  lately 
gUndoned  for  its  sake.     The  age  wliich  succeeded,  too, 
01  not  the  age  of  courage  or  adventure.  There  never  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  quieter  time  than  the  ivigns  of  the  two 
first  Georges,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  wluch  ensued. 
Tbere  were  two  little  provincial  rebellions  indeed,  and  a 
^r  proportion  of  foreign  war ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
Hir  the  minds  of  the  people  at  largo,  to  rouse  their  pas- 
Mons,  or  excite  their  imaginations  —  nothing   like   the 
agitations  of  the  Refonnation  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
fu>f  the  civil  wars  in  the  seventeenth.     They  went  on, 
Hordingly,  minding  their  old  business,   and  reading 
tapir  t»Id  books,  Tvith  great  patience  and  stupidity:  And 
certainly  their    never  was  so    remarkable  a  dearth  of 
original  talent  —  so  long  an  inteiTegnnm.  of  native  genius 
■is  during  about  sixty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
^Bur}'.    Tlic  dramatic  art  was  dead  tifty  years  before 
Hnd' poetry  seemed  verging  to  a  similar  extinction, 
ffie  few  sparks  that  apix'ared,  too,  showed  that  tlie  old 
fire  was  burnt  out,  and  tliat  the  altiir  must  hereafter  be 
heaped  with  fuel  of  another  quality.     Gray,  with  tlie 
kwits,  rather  of  a  critic  than  a  p(»et — with  learning, 
IKdiousness,  and  scrupulous  delicacy  of  taste,  instead 
of  fire,  tenderness,  or  invention — began  and  ended  a 
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biimU  acfaooi,  which  we  could  scarcely  have  wished 
becone  permanent,  admirable  in  many  respects  as 
of  its  productions  are — l>ein!j  far  too  elalx^rate  and  a^" 
tificial,  either  lor  grace  or  for  fluency,  and  titter  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  scliolar^t,  than  the  delight  of  ordinary 
men.     However,  lie  hud  the  merit  of  not  being  in  nuy 
degree  French,  and  of  restoring  to  our  poetrj'  the  dignity 
of  eeriouauess,  and  the  tone  at  least  of  force  and  energy. 
The  ^^*ha^tons,  both  as  critics  and  as  poets,  were  of  con- 
siderable service  in  discrediting  the  liigh  pretensions  o^ 
the  former  race,  and  in  bringing  back  to  pubUc  noti^^ 
the  great  stores  and  treasures  of  poetry  which  lay  hiJi^^ 
the  records  of  our  older  literature.     Akenside  att<?mpted 
a  sort  of  classical  and  philosophical  rapture,  whicli  no     i 
elegance  of  language  could  easily  have  rendered  popuhw*. 
but  which  had  merits  of  no  vulgar  order  for  those  wlio 
could  study  it.     Goldsmith  ^^Tote  >nth  perfect  elegauot' 
and  beauty,  in  a  style  of  mellow  tenderness  and  elaboraU; 
wmplicity.     He  had  the  harmonv  of  Pope  without  his 
qiiaintness,  and  his  seUnrtness  of  diction  without  his  cold* 

>   ness  and  eternal  vivacity.     And,  last  of  all,  came  Co\vpe^ 
with  a  style  of  complete  originuUty, — and,  for  the 
tiBMS  naue  it  ap^^trent  to  readers  of  aU  descriptions,  tt 
Pojpe  and  Addison  were  no  longer  to  be  the  models 
l^iglish  jK)etr^\  _ 

In  |vhilos4>|>hy  and  prose  writing  in  general,  the  case 
was  nesirly  parallel.     The  name  of  Hume  is  by  far  the 
most  considemble  which  occurs  in  the  period  to  whidi 
wvlMVeallutled.     Hut,  though  his  thinking  was  Enghs 
hft»  »tvte  i»  entirely  French :  and  being  naturally  of  j 
cold  6ney>therv  is  nothing  of  that  eloquence  or  richnc 
aU^ut  hi«»>  wliwh  characterizes  the  writings  of  Taylor^ 
aud  llLK»ker,  and  Bacon — and  continues,  with  less  weigh^ 
^  VMitter>  to  please  in  those  of  Cowley  and  Clarcndoflfl 
WarbuTton  hikd  giv:it  |xiwers;  and  wrote  witli  more 
|Urc«  and  tfVv«dom  than  the  wits  to  whom  he  succeeded 

IhiI  hi*  fifcCuUie«  were  jvrverted  by  &  paltry  love  of 

^vkr«^kv\.  and  oMidered  oseleesto  mankind  by  an  unlucky 
«.^>kv  \i4*  siubj*ct3>  ai>d  ^  arrogance  and  dogmatism  o^ 

\  ii^  tvw|vr<     AiliMi  ^milh  wus  nearly  tJie  first  who 
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deeper  reasonings  and  more  exact  knowledge  popular 
among  us  ;  and  Junius  and  Johnson  the  first  who  again 
familiarized  us  with  more  glowing  and  sonorous  diction 
—  and  made  us  feel  the  tameness  and  poorness  of  the 
serious  style  of  Addison  and  Swift. 

This  brings  us  do^vn  almost  to  the  present  times — in 
which  the  revolution  in  our  literature  has  been  accele- 
rated and  confirmed  by  the  concurrence  of  many  causes. 
The  agitations  of  the  French  Fievolution,  and  the  discus- 
sions as  well  as  the  hopes  and  terrors  U)  which  it  gave 
occasion — the  genius  of  Edmund  Htirko,  and  some  others 
of  Ids  land  of  genius  —  the  impression  of  the  rtew  litcra- 
tnvc  of  Germany,  evidently  the  original  of  our  lake- 
school  of  poetry,  and  of  many  innovations  in  our  drama — 
the  rise  or  revival  of  a  more  evangelical  spirit,  in  the  Iw^dy 
of  the  people — and  the  vast  extension  of  our  p<jliticaJ 
Mid  commercial  relations,  which  have  not  only  familiar- 
ized all  ranks  of  people  witli  distant  countries,  and  great 
undertakings,  but  have  brought  knowledge  and  cnt^-qirisc 
homu,  not  merely  to  the  iniiigination,  but  to  the  actual 
experience  of  almost  every  indiWdual. — All  these,  and 
ipvcral  other  circumstances,  have  so  far  improved  or 
excited  the  character  of  our  nation,  as  to  have  created  an 
effectiud  demand  for  more  jirofound  speculation,  and 
more  serious  emotioji  than  was  dealt  in  by  the  wi'iters  of 
tile  former  century,  and  which,  if  it  has  not  yet  produced 
a  corresponding  supply  in  all  branches,  has  at  leiist  had 
tlie  eflect  of  decrj'ing  the  commoditiea  that  were  pre- 
viously in  vogue,  as  unsuited  to  the  altered  condition  of 

times. 
[CM*  those  ingenious  "writers,  "wliose  characteristic  cer- 
aly  was  not  vigour,  any  more  tluin  tendt.'i'uess  or 
cy,  Swu'T  was  indisputably  the  most  vigorous  — 
And  perhaps  the  least  tender  or  fanciful.  The  greater 
part  of  his  works  being  occuytied  with  ])olltics  and  jyer- 
sonalities  tliat  have  long  since  lost  all  interest,  can  now 
attract  but  little  attention,  except  as  memorials  of  the 
manner  in  which  politics  and  personalities  were  then 
conducfxid.  In  other  parts,  however,  there  is  a  vein  of 
pecidiar  humour  and  strong  satire,  which  will  always  be 
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agreeable — aud  a  sort  of  hetirtiness  of  abuse  aud  con- 
tempt of  mankind,  which  produces  a  greater  synipatliy 
and  animation  in  the  reader  than  the  more  elaborate 
sarcasms  tliat  have  since  come  into  fashion.    Altogether, 
his  merits  appear  to  be  more  unique  and  inimitable  tJian 
those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  as  his  "workiuja 
are  connected  in  many  parts  \\*ith  historical  events  whickH 
it  must  always  be  of  importance  to  understand,  we  con- 
ceive that  there  are  none,  of  which  a  new  and  carefi^J 
edition  is  so  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public,  or  sjjH 
worthy  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  person  qualified  for 
the  undertaking.     In  this  respect,  the  projectors  of  the 
juvscnt  publiciiiion  must  be  considered  as  eminently  for- 
tunate —  the   celebmted    person   who  bus  here  conde- 
scended to  the  functions  of  an  editor,  being  almost  as 
much  distinguished  for  the  skill  and  learning  required 
for  that  humbler  office,  as  for  the  creative  genius  which 
has  given  such  unexampled  popularity  to  his  origina 
oompositions  —  and  uniting  to  the  minute   knowled| 
and  }>ntient  research  of  the  Malones  and  Chalmerses, 
vigour  of  judgment  and  a  vivacitj'  of  style  to  whicJi  tlic 
had  no  prvtcnskms.     In  the  exercise  of  these  compai 
tiv^y  humble  finictioas,  be  has  acquitted  himself,  we' 
think,  OQ  the  present  occaaioD,  with  great  judgment  and 
ability.     The  edition,  upon  the  whole,  is  much  better 
than  tliai  of  Dryden.     It  is  less  loaded  with  long  notes 
and  illustrative  quotations ;  while  ii  furnishes  all  the  in> 
lonnation  that  can  reaMHUihly  be  desired,  in  a  simple  and 
apaadwHW  fonD.     It  fymttanw  upwards  of  a  hundred 
«n^  aikd  ocher  origind  pieces  of  Swift's  never  before 
published  — and,  among  the  rest,  all  that  has  been  pre- 
een-txi  of  his  conpeBframlaMe  with  the  celcbnted  Vanessa^ 
Kx|>lanAtt^ry  notes  and  remarks  are  saopGed  with  grcal^^ 
diltgi'ucc  to  all  the  |iassagies  o\t^  wludi  time  may  have 
thrown  any  i^h^^urity ;  and  the  critical  obao^aUCHis  that 
a IV  prt^ti\t\i  to  the  nwre  consadermble  prodncCionB,  are^^ 
with  a  iva-^^nabk*  aHow^ance  for  an  editor  s  partiality  t^H 
biii       "^       wry  candid  and  iogenms.  ^ 

I       .       IS  iiott'Wfyirhew«3ctwa»dy  well  written,  in 
a  Ktamry  |xMnt  ^  \iew ;  but  is  drawn  np,  in  subatance. 
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with  great  intelligence,  liberality,  and  good  feeling.     It  is 
quite  fair  and  moderate  in  politics  ;  and  perhaps  rather 
too  indulgent  and  tender  towards  individuals  of  all  de- 
scriptions,—  more  full,  at  least,  of  kindness  and  venera- 
tion for  genius  and  social  virtue,  than  of  indignation  at 
baseness  and  profligacy.    Altogether,  it  is  not  much  like 
the  production  of  a  mere  man  of  letters,  or  a  fastidious 
speculator   in    sentiment   and   morality ;   but   exhibits 
thn:)Ugbout,  and  in  a  very  pleasing  form,  the  good  sense 
and  large  toleration  of  a  man  of  the  world,  —  with  much 
of  tliat  generous  allowance  for  the 

<•  Fears  of  the  brave,  and  foUies  of  the  wise,** 

which  genius  too  often  requires,  and  should  therefore 
always  Ikj  most  forward  to  snow.     It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  avoid   noticing,    that    Mr.  Scott  is  by  far  too 
favourable  Ui  the  personal  character  of  his  author;  whom 
we  think,  it  woidd  really^  be  injurious  to  tlie  cause  of 
morality  to  allow  to  pass,  cither  as  a  very  dignified  or  a 
Tery  amiable  person.     The  truth  is,  we  think,  that  he> 
Was  extremely  ambitious,  arrogant,  and    selfish ;   of  a  \ 
irose,  vindictive,  and  haughty  temper ;  and,  though  \ 
capable  of  a  sort  of  patronizing  gencTOsity  towards  lus 
dependants,  and  of  some  attacliraent  towards  those  who 
had  long   kno-wTi  and   flattered   him,  Iiis  general   de- 
meanour, both  in  public  and  private  life,  appears  to  have 
been   far   from    exemplary.     Destitute  of  temper   and   j 
magnanimity — and,  we  -will  add,  of  principle,  in   the  i 
f^:>nner ;   and,  in  the  latter,  of  tenderness,  fidelity,   or 
'      compassion. 

I         The  transformation  of  a  young  Whig  into  an  old  Tory 

—the  gradual  fulling  off  of  prudent  men  from  tinprofit- 

able  virtues,  is  perhaps,  too  common  an  occurrence,  to 

.deserve  much  notice,  or  justify  much  rttprobation.     But  , 

Swift's   desertion   of  his   fii'st   principles   was  neither 

gradual  nor  early, — and  was  accompliblied  under  such 

'     t.irt;umstarxces  as  really  require  to  be  exposed  a  little, 

^^d  cannot  well  be  piussed  over  in  a  fair  account  of  his 

^^v  and  character,     lie  was  bred    a    Wliig   un<ler  Sir 

'     William  Temple —  he  took  the  title  publicly  In  various 


-»^productions  ;  and,  duniip-  all  the  reign  of  King  William, 
was  a  strenuous,  and  indoed  an  intolerant  advocate  of 
Revolution  principles  and  Wliig  pretensions.  His  first 
patrons  were  Soijiers,  Portland,  and  Halifax  ;  and,  under 
that  ministry,  the  momlxirs  of  which  he  courted  in 
private  and  defended  in  public,  he  received  church  pre- 
ferment to  the  value  of  near  400/.  a  year  (equal  at  least 
to  1200/.  at  present),  vdih  the  promise  of  still  farther 
fav(»urs.  He  was  dissatisfied,  however,  because  his 
livings  were  not  in  Englnnd;  and  having  been  sent  over 
on  the  afiairs  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  1710,  when  he  found 
the  Whig  ministry  in  a  tottering  condition,  he  tcmporize^l 
for  a  few  montlis,  till  he  saw  that  their  downfal  was 
inevitable ;  and  theii,  without  even  the  pretext  of  any 


puhlie 
been  i 


ublie  motive,  but  on  the  avowed  ground  of  not  having 
itly  rewarxled  for  his  former  servieea,  he 
'lit  o\'er  in  the  most  violent  and  decided  manner  to 
the  nre\'ailing  party :  for  whose  gratification  he  abused 
his  tonncr  friends  and  benefactors,  with  a  degree  of 
vindeneo  and  rancour,  to  which  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  apply  the  tenn  of  bnitalitv :  and,  in  the  end^^ 
wluMi  the  appronchinsr  de*th  fit  tlu*  (Jacen,  and  their  in^^ 
tennftl  dMseoakms  uuhcie  his  semces  of  more  importance  to 
Kw  WW  fHowls,  openh*  threntened  to  desert  them  also,  and 
rrtirc  altogether  from  tlw  scene,  unless  they  made  a  suit- 
able pnnn^iou  tor  him  ;  and  having,  in  this  way,  extorted 
the  deanery  of  St,  I>atrick's,  which  he  always  complained 
tofns  mute  luadoquate  to  his  merits^  he  counselled  mee- 
ttftl  must  h*T«  involved  the  country  in  a\:i\il  war, 
A^  mere  chance  of  keefung  bis  ^*Arty  in  power ;  and, 
finiJ)y«  on  the  Queen's  death,  retired  in  a  state  of  despl- 
^«abW\^^|v^Q«leiMj«Md  Utteraess  to  his  Hving,  where  ho 
«Qlittmh\l,  to  tin  mA  ef  Ms  fife,  to  lil«cl  liberty  and 
UMUtkimi  with  unrektkting  and  pitiable  rancour — to  cor- « 
rp«iH>«Hi  with  contkKA  milon  to  tin  coagtitotion  they 
\m\  ?Ew^>m  to  waiiilain — »d  to  ImmM  as  tiw  worst  of 
eaUmiiicA,  the  liiswIiMwii  of  a  MintjUi  whkii  had  no 
WKcnt  hut  iImnI  «i(  Waving  mvmnA  Imb  Mdranccment, 
oikI  t>r  wIknIi  avTMttl  «r  Aa  laaJiM  w—fccrn  mm- 
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diately  indemnified  themselves  by  taking  office  in  the 
court  of  the  Pretender. 

As  this  part  of  his  conduct  is  passed  over  a  great  deal 
too  slightly  by  his  biographer ;  and  as  notliing  can  be 
more  pernicious  than  the  notion,  that  the  political  sins 
of  eminent  persons  should  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate  of 
their  merits,  we  must  beg  leave  to  A-erity  the  compre- 
hensive sketch  we  have  now  given,  by  a  few  references 
to  the  documents  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes 
before  lis.     Of  his  original  ^V^lig  professions,  no  proof 
will  probably  be  required  ;  the  fact  being  notorious,  and 
admitted  by  all  his  biogniphcrs.     Abundant  evidence, 
however,  is  funiislicd  by  liis  first  s\iccc8sful  pamplilet  in 
defence  of  Lord  Somers,  and  the  other  Whig  lords  im- 
peached in  1701  ;  —  by  his  own  expivss  declaration  in 
another  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  240.),  that  '*  having  been  long 
conversant  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  there- 
fore a  lover  of  liberty,  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  be 
wliat  they  call  a  Whig  in  politics  ;" — by  the  copy  of  verses 
in  which  he  deliberately  designates  himself  "  a  Whig, 
and  one  who  wears  a  gown  ;  '* — by  his  exulting  statement 
to  Tisdttl,  whom  he  reproaches  with  being  a  Tory,  and 
fl^ —  '*  To  cool  your  insolence  a  little,  know  that  the 
Qaeen,  and  Court,  and  House  of  Lords,  and  half  the 
lV)mmons  almost,  are  Whigs,  and  the  number  daily  in- 
'■n»ases:" — And,  among  innumerable  other  proofs,  by 
the  memorable  verses  on  Whitehall,  in  which,  alluding  to 
the  execution  of  Xing  Charles  in  front  of  that  building, 
he  is  pleased  to  say,  with  more  zeal  than  good  prosody, 

"  That  theatre  produced  an  action  truly  {;reat. 
On  whicli  eternal  acclamation!^  wait,"  &c. 

Such  being  the  principles,  by  the  zealous  profession 
I  of  which  he  hud  first  obtained  distinction  and  prefer- 
ment, and  lieen  admitted  to  the  friendship  of  such  men 
aa  Somers,  Addison,  and  Steele,  it  only  remains  to  be 
seen  on  what  occasion,  and  on  what  considerations,  he 
ittkrwards  renounced  them.     It  is,  of  itself,  a  tolerably 
[decisive  fact,  that  this  change  took  place  just  when  the 
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Whig  initiistry  went  out  of  ix»wer,  and  their  adversarie 
oainc  into  tiill  i>o&5ession  of  all  the  patronage  and  intere 
of  tho  ^n't'mmfut.  The  whole  matter,  however, 
Jttirly  *p>kcn  out  in  N*nrious  parts  of  his  own  writings! 
~-and  wc  do  not  beliox*  there  is  anywhere  on  recor 
ft  more  Wrefaotnl  avowal  of  political  apostasy,  undis-" 
guisod  antl  iin[>uUiatt\l  by  the  slightest  colour  or  pre- 
t«uco  of  nublic  or  conscientious  motives.  It  is  quite  a 
sin^ilur  tact,  >vo  l>eHovt\  in  the  history  of  this  sort  of 
ix^uvorsioUj  that  ho  nowhen?  pretends  to  say  that  he  had 
liecomo  Awure  of  any  danger  to  the  country  from  th^| 
iH^utinuancc  of  the  Vlhig  ministry — nor  ever  presumed 
f o  call  in  4Ui.**tion  the  patriotism  or  j)enetnition  of  Addi- 
»(^i  anti  the  iv^  of  his  fonsner  asaociates,  who  remained 

\  faithful  tv>  their  first  profiesaioQS.  His  only  apology,  in 
short,  tor  this  sxkUWu  iler^ction  of  the  principles  which 
\w  Wl  u\]juiit4untxl  for  near  forty  years  —  for  it  was  at 
I  ihiT*  riiv  as*^  that  ba  got  the  first  glimpse  of  his  youth- 
\  fnl  (k\\\\ — IS  a  M^tym  of  ill  usagg  from  the  party  ^vith 
wh\vu  \u'  had  ImIiI  wanTi~|Hreftcnce — to  say  nothing  of 
it»  iulKnnvt  hajyiwaa*  ■  wkicli  anpears  to  be  utterly  with- 
%^ut  tUuHlativMu  aVKl  of  vldck  it  tt  enoagh  to  say,  that 
)>o  moniton  W  mt4i\  ^  iImI  same  puty  is  overthrown. 
WhiW  lh<py  ftvam  m  ciKctt,  AqrhaTy  ^  credit  for  the 
•itHvntv  «iV  their  coi">il  vislK«  (»e  toL  xv.  p.  250,  &c. ) : 
— and  it  U  i»ot  titt  k  y.tmmA  Mk  safe  and  profitable 
K>  aba»  th««k«  thrat ««  httar  of  ihtit  ineimtiuik.  \ay, 
M^  cnlwally  and  jndkicaii>y  tiwed  is  Sm  discovery  of 
th^^r  uax^\itli>»WK  tlflit^  «v(tt after  tW  wat^  author's 
,4krnN^  iu  LpMkM  ia  \TV\  aWu  t^  mcnnenents  had 
lM|^n  vluvli  t^ptwaaatti  la  threat  nift,  ht  ctmdnues,  for 

mil  |i^^  ^(wr  ti6  Mft  'wMI  * 
^«i^t«'  a|warrAt  tliat  Iwb  iwarflvet 
a.     m  ^xx  va  tW  ~ 
liift  tm^nkl  ^  TV  Wl%»  ^ 
HMs  aa  a  ln^  ^itMp  tbrr  aiv  AwTwu^^ — juid 

L««^  1>«a«M«r(m<«%feiiQno(^^ 

^  \tf  <yMiwas  "vIimIi  lu^  <attag<tiii  im  aa^  ihax  1  am 
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almost  vowing  revenge."     In  a  few  weeks  after — the 
change  being  by  that  time  complete — he  takes  his  part 
definitively,  and  makes  his  approaches  to  Harley,  in  a 
manner  which  we  should  i-eally  imagine  no  rat  of  the 
present  day  would  have  coiifiacnce  enough  to  imitate. 
lu  mentioning  his  first  interview  with  that  eminent  per-  '/^ 
son,  he  says,  "I  had  prepared  him  before  by  another] 
hand,  where  he  was  very  intimate,  and  got  mi/f<elf  repre- 
^^ntiid  (which  1  might  justly  do)  as  one  extremely  ill 
^Ls^/i  bi/  t}ie  last  ministry^  after  some  obligation,  because 
1  refused  to  go  certain  lengths  they  would  have  me.'* 
^_(Vol.  XV.  p.  350.)     About  the  same  period,  he  gives  us 
^■further  lights  into  the  conduct  of  this  memorable  con- 
^^  version,  in  the  following  passages  of  the  JouiTial. 

'*Oct.  7-  Hp  (Harley)  told  me  he  must  bring  Mr.  St.  John  and  me 
lajuiuDted;  and  spoke  bo  many  things  of  jicrBonal  kindness  and 
esteem,  Uiat  I  am  inclined  1o  believe  what  some  friends  had  told  me, 
ibut  he  would  do  every  tiling  to  bring  me  over.  Ho  desired  mo  to 
dine  witU  him  on  Tuesday  ;  and,  after  four  Iiours  bcin^  with  him, 
K-tiue  down  at  St.  James's  coffee-house  in  a  liaekncy-coeeb. 

"  I  must  toll  you  a  great  piece  of  refinement  in  Hnrlcy.  He 
cWjtcd  me  to  come  and  see  him  often ;  I  told  him  I  was  loath  to 
Iraoble  him,  in  so  much  business  ns  he  had,  and  dejiired  I  might  have 
ioiTe  to  come  at  his  levee ;  whicli  he  immediately  refu»ed,  and  said, 
'  Tlmt  was  no  place  for  friends.' 

"I  believe  never  wait  anything  compojucd  fto  soon:  and  purely 

Jone  by  my  personal  credit  with  Mr.  Harley  ;  whu  w  so  excessively 

abiigi/tij,  that  I  know  not  what  to  miikr  of  if,  unless  to  shew  the  ras- 

tail  of'  the  other  parti/,  that  thetf  used  a  man   iititcorthili/  irho  hail 

dtserred  better,     lie  fipeaks  all  the  kind  thin|;s  to  me  in  the  world. 

—  Oct-  14.     1  stand  with  the  new  jKiople  ten  times  better  than  over  I 

•lid  with  the  old,  ond  forty  times  more  caressed."     Life,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

**Nov.  8.     Why  should  the  Whigs  tfaink  I  came  to  England  to 

leave  them  ?    liut  who  the  devil  cai*ea  what  they  think  ?    Am  I  under 

ohHpitions  in  the   Ica-^t  to  any  of  them  nil?     Kot  them,  ungrate- 

■  fal  do(;8.     I  will  make  them  repent  their  usage  of  me,  bffore  1  leave 

[tliis  place.     They  suy  tlie  mme  thing  here  of  my  having  the  f-Vhigs  ; 

iivl  they  own  they  cannot  blame  me,  considering  the  treatment  T hare 

;  Aa^"  he,  fcc. 

If  he  really  ever  scrupled  about  goin^  lenffths  with 

Ihis  AVhig  friends  (which  we  do  not  believe),  he  seems 

to  have  resolved,  that  his  fortune  shoidd  not  be  hnrt  by 

any  delicaey  of  this  sort  in  his  new  connection; — for  he 

lookup  the  cudgels  this  time  with  the  ferocity  of  a  hire- 


of  a  renegade.    In  tekiog  upon 
«f  tk  P*pcr  cdkd  "^  The  ExaiuineiOM 

of  acnBOOT  ami  bitten]  e^^  9 
m  «Uck  he  nittgled.  —  and  not  oulj 
MOKored  attacks  u{>on  the 
ifc  had  formarly  beeu  liia 
fast  SB|ied  out,  with  a  sort  of 
r  a£  aia  fionner  friends  ai 
I  lij  MyBe  and  descripti 
abuse.     Lord  Soxa^ 
vHh  wfaom  be  1 
fiam  wiiom  he  had  re- 
otimhi  iMi^gaiitmmf  wen  mmm^hwwJj  attacked  in  public 
vM  dK  wtm/t  iMnciuHB  pexsoaalilia^  and  of^en  with 
«Im  hhmA  ii.iiwiatiuii :  In  ahort^  as  ke  has  himself  em- 
|4ittcalhr  tt^ressed  h  in  the  Joumalrbe" libelled  them 
att  NMUwL**     WhQe  he  ms  dios  aboaiDg  men  he  could 
tft^  have  ceased  to  cstfient  it  is  quite  natural,  and  in 
vXHirit\  to  find  him  profeasuig  the  gieatot  affection  for 
ihv^*  he  hated  and  despbed.     A  thorough  partisan  is  a 
tln^rvni^h  dL-spiser  of  sinceritj;  and  no  man  seems  to 
Iww  giU  over  that  weakness  more  completely  than  the 
^v^•c^\"ml  {>crson  before  as.     In  every  page  of  the  Journal 
to  Stolhi,  we  find  a  triumphant  statement  of  things  he 
wawwntin^  or  saying  to  the  people  about  him,  in  direct 
oiUitradiction  to  his  real  sentimeuts.     We  may  quote  a 
liiH*  or  tw»i  from  the  first  passage  that  presents  itself. 
*'  I  lU'sii-etl  my  Lord  Radnor's  brother  to  let  my  Lord 
know  I  would  call  on  him  at  ^x,  which  1  did;  and  wa« 
arguing  witli  him  three  hours  to  bring  him  over  to  us ; 
Hiui  I  s]x>ke  so  cli>5ely,  that  I  believe  he  will  be  tractable. 
►  Hut  he  is  a  scoundrel;  and  though  I  said  I  only  talLd 
j)vm  iny  love  to  Mm,  I Utld  a  lie;  for  l did  not  care  if 
he  itrre  haiujed :  but  every  one  gained  over  is  of  conBe^ 
tinrrnr."  ( \'ol,  iii.  p.  2.)     We  think  there  are  not  many, 
ovt'ii  of  tliosc  who  have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
In  cnrniption  and  jobbing,  who  could  go  through  their 
\mnv  (u.-nk  with  uiore  coolness  and  hardihood  than  this 
ploiiH  iK'Opliite. 

Tht'iie  tew  references  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to 
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shoflr  the  spirit  and  the  true  motives  of  this  dereliction 
of  his  first  principles;  and  seem  entirely  to  exclude  the 
only  apology  which  the  partiality  of  his  biofn'apher  has 
k-en  able  to  suggest,  v\z.  that  though,  from  lirst  to  last, 
a  Whig  in  politics,  he  was  all  along  still  more  zealously 

•  a  High-Churchican  as  to  religion ;  and  left  the  Whigs 
merely  because  tlie  Tories  seemed  more  favourable  to 
ecclesiastical  pretensions.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
ihis  is  quite  inadnxissihle.  The  Whigs  were  as  no-  cj 
torioualy  connected  with  the  Low-Church  party  when 
he  joined  and  defended  them,  as  when  he  deserted  and 
reviled  them  ; — nor  is  this  anywhere  made  the  specific 
ground  of  his  revilings.  It  would  not  have  been  very 
'■asy,  indeed,  to  have  asserted  such  a  principle  as  the 
motive  of  his  libels  on  the  Earl  of  Mottinghum,  who, 
though  a  Whig,  was  a  zetdtms  High-Churchman,  or  his 
eulogies  on  Bolingbroke,  w!io  wu8  pretty  well  known  to 
be  no  churchman  at  all.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  Swift's 
High-Church  principles  were  all  along  but  a  part  of  his 
leifiihnGss  and  ambition ;  and  meant  nothing  else  than  a 
deore  to  I'aise  tlie  consequence  of  the  order  to  which  he 
happened  to  belong.  If  he  had  been  a  la3'man,  we  have 
ii"  doubt  he  would  have  treated  the  pretensions  of  the 
j'rit'sihood,  as  he  treated  the  persons  of  all  priests  who 
vere  opposed  to  him,  with  the  most  bitter  and  irreverent 
'li.i(lain.  Accordingly,  he  is  so  far  from  ever  recom- 
mending Whig  principles  of  government  to  his  High- 
Church  friends,  or  from  confining  his  abuse  of  the  Wliigs 
lo  their  tenets  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  that  he  goes  the 
^hole  length  of  proscribing  the  party,  and  proposing 
M-iih  the  desperation  of  a  true  apostate,  that  the  Monarcli  "  ^ 
should  be  made  substantially  absolute  by  the  assistance 
4a  military  force,  in  order  to  make  it  im|M:)Ssiblc  that 
iheir  principles  shoidd  ever  again  acquire  a  preponder- 
ance in  the  country.  It  is  impossible,  we  conceive,  to 
give  any  other  meaning  to  the  advice  contained  in  hia 
'•  Free  rhouffhts  on  the  State  of  Atfairs,"  which  he  MTOtc 
just  before  the  Queen's  death,  and  which  Bolingbroke 
himself  thouglit  too  strong  for  pul>lication,  even  at  that 
critical  f>eriod.     His  leading  injunction  there,  is  to  adopt 
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m  system  of  the  most  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  Wltigs 
men  eTTiy  kind  of  emplovrnent ;  and  that,  as  they 
cuinot  be  too  much  or  too  soon  disabled,  they  ought  to 
be  proceeded  against  with  as  strong  measures  a^  cun 
poiisibly  consist  with  the  lenity  of  our  govemmont ;  so 
that  in  no  time  to  come  it  should  be  in  tue  power  of  the 
Crown,  even  if  it  wished  it,  to  choose  ati  ill  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  great  work,  he  adds  very 
expUcitlw  could  only  be  well  carried  on  by  an  entire 
ncw-modelliDg  of  the  army  :  and  especially  of  the  Royal 
Guanls, — which,  as  they  then  stood,  he  chooses  to  allege 
wvrv  fitter  to  guard  a  prince  to  the  bar  of  a  high  court 
of  instice.  than  to  secure  him  on  the  throne.  (Vol.  1H 
\\  4CM,)  This,  even  Mr.  Scott  is  so  little  able  to  reconcile 
with  the  allegtti  ^^'hig  principles  of  his  author,  that  he 
is  forced  to  «»ervc  upon  it,  that  it  is  "  daring,  uncom- 
proHUsing  counsel ;  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  man 
«)k>  g»ve  it.,  than  to  that  of  the  British  nation,  and  most 
UWy,  if  flowed,  to  have  led  to  a  ci^il  war."  After 
Uuft  tMbttianaii,  it  rvally  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
hj  wlwt  siagvlar  stretch  of  charity  the  learned  editor 
oouoeivra  he  roay  oombtently  hold,  that  S\vift  was  always 
a  >^Hxl  Revolution  Whig  as  to  politics,  and  only  sided 
with  the  Tories  —  reluctantly  we  must  suppose,  and  with 
great  tendernoss  to  his  political  opponents — out  of  his 
OYerpovpcring  wal  for  the  Church. 

^^J^ilo  he  thus  stooped  to  the  dirtiest  and  most  dis- 
houournUIe  mrt  of  a  partisan's  drudgery,  it  was  not  to 
1h»  rXjHVloil  (nat  he  shoidd  decline  any  of  the  mean  arts  by 
which  a  Court  |uirty  may  be  maintamed.  Accordingly, 
wo  f^wA  him  n»jn»hir  in  his  attendance  upon  Mrs.  Mashain, 
the  t^\iivn'»  tavourite  ;  and,  after  reading  the  contempt- 
\\\A\%  notivH>s  that  i>ccur  of  her  in  some  of  his  "Whig  let- 
tiM'Mj  \\n  *'  one  of  the  (Jueen's  dressers,  who,  by  great  in- 
trigue atul  tiattery»  had  gained  an  ascendant  over  her," 
it  Im  vcrv  tnlifying  to  tind  him  writing  periodical  accounts 
of  the  iMtigre'ss  of  her  pregnancy,  and  *' praying  God  to 
liivwnrve  her  life,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  tl' 
mil  ion,"  \'e.  ^c. 

A  iMinnection  thus  begun  upon  an  avowed  dissatisfat 
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tion  with  the  reward  of  fdnner  services,  cannot,  with 
consistency,  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  thing  but  self- 
interest  as  its  foundation ;  and  though  Swift's  love  of 
power,  and  especially  of  the  |)ower  of  wounding,  was 
probably  gratified  by  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  tri- 
umphant party,  no  room  is  left  for  doubting  that  these 
tXLTtions  were  substantially  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
better  ids  own  fortune,  and  that  his  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  the  party  depended  entiix'Iy  upon  tlieir  power  and 
apparent  inclination  to  perform  this  first  of  all  duties,  ' 
The  thing  is  s)K>ken  out  continually  in  the  confidential  ^ 
Journal  to  Stella;  and  thouj^h  he  was  very  angry  with 
Harley  for  offering  him  a  bank  note  for  fifty  pounds,  and 
refused  to  be  his  chaplain,  this  was  very  plainly  l)ecause 
he  considered  tliese  as  no  sufficient  i)ay  for  his  services 
—by  no  menn.s  because  he  unshed  to  serve  without  pay. 
Vcr>-  .soon  after  his  profession  of  Toryism,  he  writes  to" 
Stella — "This  is  the  last  sally  I  shall  ever  make;  but 
t  lufpe  it  will  turn  to  some  account.  I  have  done  more 
hr  tliese,  and  I  think  they  are  more  honest  thnn  the  hist."  I 
And  a  little  after — "My  new  friends  are  very  kind  ;  and 
Ihare  promises  enough.  To  return  without  some  mark 
^  '"-tinction,  would  look  exti*cmely  little;  and  I  tcould 
vi?  gladly  he  somewhat  richer  than  I  am."  At  last, 
he  seems  to  have  fairly  asked  for  the  see  of  Hereford 
(Vol.  xvi.  p.  45.);  and  when  this  is  refused,  he  says, 
"I  dined  with  Lord  Treasurer,  who  chid  mc  for  being 
alisent  three  days.  Mighty  kind  with  a  p — !  Less  of 
civility,  and  more  of  interest!"  At  last,  when  the  state 
of  the  Queen's  health  made  the  duration  of  the  ministry 
extremely  precarious,  and  the  support  of  their  friends 

orv  essential,  he  speaks  out  like  a  true  Swiss,  and  tells 

that  he  will  run  away  and  leave  them,  il'  they  do 

ntit  instantly  make  a  provision  for  him.    In  the  Journal 

Stella,  be  writes,  that  having  seen  tlie  warrants  for 

ee  deaneries,  and  none  of  them  for  him,  he  had  gone 

"lithe  Lord  Treasurer,  and  "told  him  I  had  nothing  to 

do  but  to  go  back  to  Ireland  inunediately ;  fur  I  could 

not.  with  any  reputation,  stay  longer  here,  unless  I  had 

mething   honourabU    immediately  given   to    me.      He 
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afterwanls  told  me  he  had  stopped  the  warrants,  and 
hoped  soraething  might  be  compassed  for  me,"  &c.  And 
in  the  pn^o  following  we  find,  that  all  his  love  for  hia 
dear  friend  the  Lord  Treasurer,  would  not  induce  him 
ever  to  sec  him  again,  If  he  was  disappointed  in  this 
object  of  aniliition.     "  The  warrants  for  the  deanerim 
are  atlll  stopped,  for  fear  I  should  be  gone.     Do  3^^H 
think  a.ny  tiling  will  be  done?    In  the  mean  time,  I  pr^^ 
pure  for  my  journey,  and  see  no  great  j>eopIe; — nor 


tvill  J  see  Ijord  Treasurer  any  more^  if  I  go."  (Vol.  iii. 
p.  207.)  It  is  under  this  threat  that  he  extorts  the 
J)eanery  of  St.  Patrick's, — which  he  accepts  with  much 
grumbling  nnd  discontent,  and  does  not  enter  into  pos- 
session till  all  hope  of  iK'tter  pi'^ferment  seems  for  the 
time  at  an  end.  In  this  extremity  he  seems  resoh 
however,  to  make  the  most  of  it ;  and  finding  that  tfa 
ex|M'iisi.'s  of  his  induction  and  the  usual  payments  ti? 
government  »>n  the  occa.sion  come  to  a  considenible  sum, 
he  Ixildly  resolves  to  ask  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  mi- 
nisters, on  the  score  of  his  past  services,  In  order  to  make 
hiniNclf  easy.  This  he  announces  to  Stella  soon  after  the 
ai>|X)intment.  "I  hope  iik  time  they  will  be  persuaded  to 
g\V4  nw  sonu^  money  to  clear  off  these  debts.  They  ex- 
|ieot  I  shall  |niss  the  next  winter  here  ;  and  then  I  icill 
iirioc  thtfiii  to  i/ire  me  a  sum  of  moneys  And  a  little 
ulYer — "1  slmll  1)C  .sadly  cmmjied,  unless  the  QueeJi  will 
^ive  me  a  thousand  ixtunds.  I  am  sure  she  owes  me  a 
great  dral  moiv.   Lord  Treasurer  rallies  me  ui>on  it,  and, 

I  urn  sure,  intends  it — hwitjuandoV  And  again — "Lord 
Tivasmvr  uses  u»e  barbarously.  He  laughs  when  I  men- 
tion a  thousanii  pounds  —  though  a  thousand  pounds  is 

II  very  serious  thing."  It  apjjears,  however,  that  this 
Mkodenl  iviiuest  never  ^v»ls  complied  with;  for,  though 
httlinitl>i>tke  got  the  Queen's  warrant  for  it,  to  secure 
SwilVt*  uUuchmeut  alter  he  had  turned  out  Harley,  yet  her 
Midenty'i*  inunediate  death  rendered  the  gift  unavailing. 

If  any  thing  wert*  wanting  to  show  that  his  change  of 
parly  and  liis  ati»u'hmeni  to  that  which  was  now  up[ 
iitimi,  WUM  wholly  founded  ou  personal,  and  in  no  de^ 
uit  pulilio  eonwdenilions,  it  would  be  supplied  by 
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inmerable  tni'its  of  personal  viinity,  and  the  uiire- 
^tr^ned  expressions  oi  eulo^'  or  abuse,  according  as 
that  vanity  wus  «!7'utiiicd  or  thwarted,  tliat  are  scattered 
WLTthe  whole  journal  and  corrcsj>ondence, — and  which 
are  utterly  irreconeileable  witli  the  conduct  of  a  man 
wW  was  acting  on  any  principle  of  di^'nity  or  fairness. 
Willi  all  his  talent  and  all  his  pride,  iiuh'cd,  it  appears 
that  Swift  exhibited,  during  this  period  of  favour,  as 
Diudi  of  the  ridiculous  airs  of  a  parv>erm — of  a  low-bred 
uiidt-rling  brought  suddenly  into  contact  with  wealth 
and  splendour,  as  any  of  the  base  understrapjK'rs  that 
oyer  made  party  disgusting.  The  studied  rudeness  and 
ostentatious  arrogance  with  which  he  \\'ithhcld  the  usual 
tribute  of  respect  that  all  well-bred  j^ersons  pay  to  i-ank 
and  office,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  signs  of  this. 
But  for  a  fuller  picture,  we  would  refer  to  the  Diary  of 
Bishop  Kennet^  who  thus  describes  the  demeanour  of 
this  politic  partisan  in  the  year  1713. 

"  l>r.  Swift  carnc  into  the  cotrt*e-l»oiisp,  anil  had  a  bow  from  every 
bwiy  but  rne.  ^V^^cn  I  came  to  the  antichambpr  to  woit  before 
(BBjen*  Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  uiuii  of  talk  nud  business,  and 
Kted  u  a  master  of  requeBltf.  He  was  ^iliciting  tlie  Earl  of  Arran 
to  ffpeik  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  to  get  a  chaplain's  place 
CitahUshed  in  the  garrison  of  IJuU  for  Sir.  Fiddcs,  a  clergyman  in 
that  neighbourhood,  who  had  lutel/  been  in  jail,  nnd  puhlished 
«nuonit  to  pay  foes.  He  was  proniising  Mr.  Thopold  to  undertake 
with  my  I^rd  Treasurer,  that,  according  to  hi«  petition,  he  slionld 
''htnin  a  salary  of  200/.  per  iinnttm  as  mini^stcr  of  the  English  church 

itolterdam.  He  stopped  F.  GwjTinc,  E*q.,  going  in  with  the  red 
to  tlic  Queen,  and  tohl  him  aluiul  he  had  Honieihing  to  say  to  hitn 
I  my  Lord  Treasurer.  He  talked  with  the  son  of  Dr.  Davenant 
to  be  Bent  abroad,  and  took  out  his  pocket-book,  nnd  wrote  down 
several  things,  aa  memoranda^  to  do  for  him.  He  turned  to  the  fiif, 
uid  t(.M>k  out  his  gold  wntch,  and  telling  the  time  of  the  day,  com- 
plained it  was  very  late.  A  gentleman  said  *  he  wii3  loo  fast.' — 
'How  con  I  help  it,'  says  the  doctor,  *if  tlie  courtiers  give  me  a 
wttch  that  won't  go  right  V  Then  he  instructed  a  young  nobleman, 
ibit  the  best  i>oet  in  Kiigland  wa^^  Mr.  Pope  (a  Papist),  who  tiad  be- 
?Bil  a  translation  of  Homer  into  English  verse,  for  which  *  he  must  have 
tbsn  all  rubscribe  ; ' — *for,'Bays  he,  *the  author  shall  not  begin  to 
priut  till  /  have  a  thousand  guineai*  for  him.*  Ixird  Treasurer,  after 
living  the  Queen,  came  througl)  the  room,  beckoning  Dr.  Swift  to 
KiOowhim:  both  went  offyW/fte/brcproyi*/-*.*' — /,i/*c,voLi.  p.l39,  140. 

I  We  are  very  unwilling,  in  any  case,  to  ascribe  to  un- 
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worthy  motives,  what  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for 
upon  better  considerations ;  but  wo  reiilly  luive  not 
charity  enough  to  impute  Swift's  zeiilous  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  rupture  between  llarley  and  Bolingbroke,  or 
his  continued  friendsliip  with  both  after  tlmt  rupture 
took  place,  to  his  pcrsonul  and  disinterested  affection 
for  those  two  individuuls.  In  the  first  phice,  he  had  a 
most  manifest  interest  to  prevent  their  disunion,  as  that 
which  i)lainly  tended  to  the  entire  dissokition  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  ruin  of  the  party  on  which  he  de- 
pended ;  and,  as  to  his  rennuning  the  friend  of  both 
after  they  had  become  the  most  rancorous  enemies  of 
each  otlicr,  it  must  be  rcraembercd  that  they  were  still 
respfctively  the  two  most  eminent  individuals  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected  ;  and  that,  if  ever  that 
party  sliould  be  restored  to  power,  from  which  alone  he 
could  now  look  for  preferment,  he  who  stood  well  "wnth 
both  these  statesmen  would  have  a  double  chance  of  sue- 
Considering,  indeed,  the  facility  with  which  he 


cess. 


seems  to  have  cast  off  friendships  far  more  intimate 
than  the  inequality  of  tlieir  condition  renders  it  possible 
that  those  of  Oxford  or  Bolingbroke  could  be  with  him, 
wlienever  party  interest  interfered  with  them;  —  con- 
sidering the  disrespect  with  Avhjch  he  spoke  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  memory,  after  he  had  abjured  his  prin- 
ciples;— the  coarseness  with  which  he  calls  Lord  Somers 
"a  false  deceitful  rascal,"  after  having  designated  him 
as  the  modern  Aristides,  for  his  blameless  integrity; — 
and  the  unfeeling  rancour  with  which  he  exposes  the 
personal  failings  and  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Steele, 
with  whom  he  had  been  long  so  closely  united;  —  it 
would  seem  to  require  something  more  than  the  mere 
personal  attachment  of  a  needy  pamphleteer  to  two  rival 
peel's,  to  account  for  his  expressions  of  affection  for 
both,  after  one  had  supplanted  the  otlior.  The  natund 
solution,  indeed,  seems  to  lie  sufficiently  open.  After 
the  perfidy  he  had  shown  to  the  Whig  party,  and  the 
virulence  with  which  lie  hml  n,'venged  his  own  apostacy, 
there  was  no  [)ossibility  of  his  being  again  received  oy 
them.    His  only  chance,  therefore,  was  in  the  restoration 
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of  the  Tories,  and  his  only  policy  to  keep  well  mth  both 
their  great  leaders. 

Mr.  Scott,  indeed,  chooses  to  represent  him  as  actimtcd 
by  tt  romantic  attachment  to  Lord  Oxford,  and  pro- 
noancGs  an  eloquent  encomium  on  his  devoted  *;enerositv 
in  applyuig  for  lenve  of  absence,  upon  tliat  nobleman  s 
disgruce,  in  order  to  be  able  to  visit  him  in  his  retire- 
ment. Though  lie  talks  of  such  a  visit,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  he  never  did  pay  it ;  and  that  he  was  all  the 
time  engaged  in  the  most  friendly  correspondence  with 
Bolingbroke,  from  whom,  the  very  day  after  he  had 
kicked  out  his  dear  friend  with  the  most  undis^iised 
inger  and  contempt,  he  condescended  to  receive  an 
order  for  the  thousand  pounds  he  had  so  long  solicited 
isom  his  predecessor  in  vain.  The  following,  too,  are 
the  terms  in  which  Bolingbrokc,  at  that  very  time, 
thought  there  was  no  impropriety,  and  could  be  no 
offence,  in  writing  of  Oxford,  in  a  private  confidential 
kttcr  to  this  his  dear  devoted  friend.  "  Your  state  of 
kte  passages  is  right  enough.  I  reflect  upon  them  with 
indignation  ;  and  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  having 
trnstefl  so  long  to  so  much  real  pride  and  awkward 
humility; — to  on  air  of  such  familiar  friendship,  and 
■  lienrt  so  void  of  all  tenderness;  —  to  such  a  temper  of 
engrossing  business  and  jjower,  and  so  perfect  an  inca- 
pftciry  to  manage  one,  with  such  a  t}Tannical  disposition 
to  abuse  the  other,"  &c.  &c.  (Vol.  xvi.  p.  2ID.)  If 
Swift*s  feelings  for  Oxford  had  borne  any  resemblance 
totho^e  which  Mr.  Scott  has  imputed  to  him,  it  is  not 
conceivable  tliat  he  should  have  continued  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  the  greatest  cordiality  with  the  man  who,  after 
supplanting  him,  could  speak  in  those  tcnns  of  his  fallen 
rival.  Yet  SwilVs  friendship,  as  they  called  it,  with 
Bdingbroke,  continued  as  long  as  that  with  Oxford; 
and  we  find  him  not  only  giving  him  his  advice  how  to 
«ct  in  the  government  which  had  now  fallen  entirely  into 
Ws  hands,  but  kindly  offering,  "  if  his  own  services  may 
i»of  anv  use,  to  attend  him  by  the  beginning  of  winter." 
IW.  p.  215.)  Those  who  know  of  what  stufl*  political 
laships  arc  generally  made,  indeed,  will  not  require 
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even  this  e\'idence  to  prove  the  hoUowness  of  those  in 
which  Swift  was  now  connected.  The  following  passa^, 
in  a  letter  from  Lewis,  th«  most  intimate  and  confidentiiil 
of  all  his  coadjutors,  dated  only  a  week  or  two  before 
OxfonVs  disgrace,  gives  a  delicious  picture,  wo  think, 
the  whole  of  those  persons  for  whom  the  learned  ~ 
WU8  thus  pi*ofessinc  the  most  disinterested  attachinei 
and  receivings  no  doubts  in  return,  professions  not  I 
animated  and  sincere.     It  is  addressed  to  Swift  in  Julr, 
1711. 

**  I  meet  with  no  man  or  woman,  who  pretend  upon  any  probable 
|rn>uuit»  to  jutige  who  will  cany  the  great  potnt.  Our  female  friewl 
t^Mrik  Ma&bam)  told  the  dragon  (Lord  Oxford)  in  her  own  how. 
U»t  l*hur»d»y  morning;,  these  words:  *you  never  did  the  Qukd 
anr  wrvkv*  nor  arv  rou  capable  of  doing  her  nnr.'  He  made  ^^ 
rcplTt  &«/  strppr^  ir*/i  Arr  amd  Mercurialis  (BoHngbroke)  (Mat  ni^^* 
at  Ker  oicn  A«>**r> — lUa  rtremfff  i$  not  tht  less  wtditntcd  for  that. 
Ilo  tvlls  th«  wkuxU  drarir  and  di5tinctlT  (o  all  niaiiktud.  T^hoit  vha 
rttHf*  NMifT  his  kiMHf-r.  m//  hfr  (en  tkonaand  bitches  and  kitehm- 
iwicJMia.  TWi*  «A«  A««r  kim  do  tke  same.  And  from  my  XatisU 
t  grirrv  thai  alM  tbouM  p:x^  soch  a  loose  to  her  pasdion  ;  f4>r  s^je  ii 
•UKVpliMo  of  tnw  {mwkhip.  and  has  mnny  social  and  doiue&iic 
Ylr<w>*.  TW  gnat  stlortkcr  (Loni  Chancellor  Harcourl)  who  xtaA^ 
you  iVe  atuoi  after  «f  Iba  Yoriukire  liTing,  bad  a  long  conforen(« 
with  tb»  <bipMi  Vk  UnradiQr,  kimad  kim  at  partisiff,  and  cursed  ki» 
tU  n^.'*— T^a.  XTi-  |v  ITA,  174. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  which  happonwl 
ow  the  1st  of  August  thereafter,  s|>eedily  composed  all 
UuvH'  duamaoona,  and  confbonded  the  \actors  and  tk 
\aiu}ubh«d  in  on«  oonuoon  proscription.     Among  the 
ma«t  iniwrahleaiHldownQulcf  all  the  mourners  on  thftt 
oooAMou,  vne  couim  v«  irere  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
owr  re\-«»re»d  author*  He  who,  but  a  few  nionths  before, 
>K-a»  wilUni;  tv^  Kavr  hasardcd  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war,  ti^r  the  olwincv  of  feKUiBg  his  l»rty  in  office,  sunk 
in^tantlv  into  pitiaUe  ana  vBunoilv  dt^pondency  upon 
fhe  fina\  di«^:t^Kv  of  that  party,     We  are  unwilling  to 
Miv\>\  aiwl  K%v  do  IK4  in  fact  btdie\-e,  that  Swift  was 
|Wtvy  to  iht*  tWi^w  u'  Bolingbroke,  Ormond,  and  Mar, 
to  luiu^i;  in  the  IVvtcmk'r  oo  the  Queen's  demise,  and 
aiv  t^\x«n  dU|x^\i  to  iK^d  it  doubrfiil  whether  Oxi'ord 
CiMwwmxl  in  lho»  «iM«sar»;  but  we  aw  sure  that  no 
1«MU  v>(  coMunon  inMnoss  coM  hmvc  felt  more  sorrow 
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and  despair,  if  the  country  had  been  conquered  by  a 
lawless  invader,  than  this  friend  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment did  u|M_^n  tlie  quiet  and  regular  transmission  of  the 
sceptre  to  the  appointed  heir;  and  the  discomfiture  of 
tliosc  ministers  who  are  proved  to  have  traitorously  con- 
spired to  accomplish  a  counter-revolution,  and  restore  a 
dpasty  which  he  always  affected  to  consider  as  justly 
rejected.  How  all  this  sorrow  is  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
character  of  a  p-ood  revolution  Wliiu;,  we  leave  it  to  the 
learned  editor,  who  has  invested  him  with  that  character, 
to  discover.  To  us  it  merely  affords  new  evidence  of 
the  selfishness  and  ambition  of  the  in<lividual,  and  of 
ihat  utt^r  and  almost  avowed  disre^^ard  of  the  public, 
which  constituted  his  political  character.  Of  tlie  sor- 
row and  despondency  itself,  we  need  produce  no  proofs, 
—for  thcv  are  to  be  found  in  every  page  of  his  subse- 
quent writings.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  after  this  event, 
WW  one  long  lit  of  spleen  and  lamentation :  and,  to  the 
very  end  of  his  days,  he  never  ceases  bewailing  the 
irreparable  and  grievous  calamity  which  the  world  iiad 
sufft-red  in  the  death  of  that  most  imbecile  princess.  He 
speaks  of  it-,  in  short,  throughout,  as  a  pious  divine  might 
be  supposed  to  speak  of  the  fall  of  primeval  man  from 
state  of  innocence.  The  sun  seems  darkened  for 
in  his  eyes,  and  nmnkind  degenerated  beyond  the 
deration  of  one  who  was  cursed  with  the  remembrance 
ot'  their  former  dignity  I  And  all  this  for  what?  — 
because  the  government  was,  with  the  full  assent  of  the 
nation,  rcstore<l  to  the  hands  of  those  whose  talents  and 
integrity  he  had  once  been  prr)ud  to  celebrate  —  or 
^Dier  because  it  was  taken  from  those  who  would  have 
Rempted,  at  the  evident  risk  of  a  civil  war,  to  defeat 
that  solenni  settlement  of  Avhich  he  had  always  approved, 
Kl  in  \'irtue  of  which  alone  the  late  Sovereign  had  suc- 
H^ed; — because  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  again 
to  be  secunnl  in  peace,  under  the  same  councils  which 
had  carried  its  glories  so  high  in  war — and  the  true 
Drieuds  of  the  Revolution  of  liJ88  to  succeed  to  that 
patronage  which  had  previously  been  exercised  by  its 
tirtual  enemies !  Such  were  the  public  calamities  whicli 
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he  hud  to  lament  as  a  patriot; — and  the  violence  done 
to  his  political  attiichments  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
same   cliaracter.     His   two   fnends   were   Bolingbroke 
and  Oxford ;  and   both   these  had  been  abusing  each 
otlier,  jind  cndeavouriiig  to  supplant  each  other,  with 
all  their  mi^bt,  for  a  long  period  of  time ; — and,  at  last, 
one  of  tlu'Ui  did  this  good  offiee  for  the  other,  in  th* 
most  insulting  aiul  malignant  manner  he  could  devise 
and  yet  the  worthy  Dean  had  charity  enough  to  lov 
them  both  just  as  dearly  as  ever.     lie  waa  always 
zealous  advocate,  too,  for  the  Act  of  Settlement;  and 
has  in  twenty  places  expressed  his  abomination  of  all^ 
who  could  allow  themselves  to  think  of  the  guilt  of  caQ^f 
ing  in  tlie  Fn-tender.     If,  therefore,  he  could  love  and 
honour  an<l  flatter  Bolingbroke,  who  not  only  turnud 
out  his  beloved  Oxford,  but  actually  went  over  to  tb^l 
Pretender,  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  should  have  been 
80  implacable  towards  those  older  friends  of  his,  who 
only  turned  out  Bolingbroke  in  order  to  prevent  th^[ 
Pretender  from  being  brought  in.     On  public  grounds^ 
iu  short,  there  is  nothing  to  be  snid  for  him  ; — nor  c-an 
his  conduct  or  feelings  ever  receive  any  explanation 
upon  such  principles.     But  every  thing  f)ecomes  plain 
and  consistent  wlien  we  look  to  another  quarter — when 
we  consider,  that  by  the  extinction  of  the  'Jory  party, 
his  hopes  of  preferment  were  also  extinguished;  and  that 
he  was  no  longer  to  enjoy  the  dearer  delight  of  bustling 
in  the  front  of   a  triumphant  party — of   inhaling  the 
incense  of  adulation  from  its  servile  dependants  —  and 
of  insulting  with  impunity  the  principles  and  the  bene- 
factors he  had  himsiilf  deserted. 

That  this  was  the  true  key  to  his  feelings,  on  this  and 
on  every  other  occasion,  may  be  concluded  indeed  with 
safety,  not  only  from  his  former,  but  from  his  after  life. 
Ilis  Irish  pohtics  may  all  be  referred  to  one  principle — - 
a  desire  to  insult  and  embarrass  the  govenuncnt  by  which 
he  was  neglected,  and  with  which  he  des]>aired  of  being 
reconciled: — A  single  fact  is  decisive  upon  this  point. 
AVMiile  his  friends  were  in  power,  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
grievances  of  Ireland ;  and  to  the  last  we  hear  nothing 
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trf  its  radical  grievance,  the  oppression  of  its  Catholic 
population.  Ilis  object  was,  not  to  do  good  to  Ireland, 
but  to  vex  and  annoy  the  English  ministry.  1\)  do  this 
however  with  effect,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
speak  to  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  some  party  who 
ossessed  a  certain  degi-ee  of  power  and  influence.  This 
nfortunately  was  not  the  case  in  that  day  with  the  Ca- 
holics;  and  though  this  gave  them  only  a  stronger  title 
services  of  a  truly  brav^e  or  generous  advocate,  it 
Bofficient  to  silence  Swift.  They  are  not  so  much  as 
flmed  above  two  or  three  times  in  his  writings — and 
ben  only  with  scorn  and  rej>robQtion.  In  the  topics 
fliich  he  does  take  up,  it  is  no  doubt  ti^ue,  that  he  frc- 
uently  inveighs  against  real  oppression  and  acts  of  in- 
sputable  impolicy;  yet  it  is  no  want  of  charity  to  say, 
hat  it  is  quite  manifest  that  these  wore  not  his  reasons  for 
ringing  them  forward,  and  that  ho  liad  just  as  little 
iple  to  make  an  outcry,  where  no  public  interest  was 
concerned,  as  where  it  was  apparent.  It  was  sufficient 
for  him,  that  the  subject  was  likely  to  excite  popular 
pTpjudice  and  chimour, — or  that  he  had  some  personal 
pique  or  animosity  togmtify.  The  Drapier*s  letters  are 
a  sufficient  proof  fif  the  influence  of  the  fonner  principle; 
and  the  Le;Tiou  Club,  and  the  numberless  brutalities 
against  Tighe  and  Bettcsworth,  of  the  latter.  Every 
'•fnly  is  now  satisfied  of  the  pt»rfect  luirinlc^sness,  and 
indeed  of  the  great  utility  of  Wood's  scheme  for  a  new 
copf)er  coinage :  and  the  only  pretexts  for  the  other  scur- 
rilities to  wliich  wo  have  alhnl<'(l  were,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment had  shown  a  disposition  to  interfere  for  the  a!Ie>i- 
:itioD,in  some  mconsideruble  particulars,  of  the  intolerable 
I '"ssion  of  the  tithe  system,—  to  the  detriment,  as 
'•^■lii  imagined,  of  the  order  to  wliich  he  himself  bc- 
ifnged  ;  and  that  Mr.  Tighe  had  obtained  for  a  friend  of 
his  own,  a  living  which  S^\Tft  had  wished  to  secure  for 
one  of  his  dependants. 

His  main  object  in  all  this,  we  make  no  doubt,  was 
personal  pique  and  vengeance ; — yet  it  is  probable,  that 
there  was  occafiionallv,  or  throughout,  an  expectation  of 
hang  again  brought  into  the  paths  of  power  and  prefer- 
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ment,  by  the  notoriety  which  these  publications  enabled 
him  to  maintain,  and  bv  the  motives  which  they  held  oul " 
to  each  successive  ministry,  to  secure  so  efficieut  a  pen  u|l 
their  favour.  That  he  was  willing  to  have  made  hiii 
peace  with  Walpole,  even  during  the  reign  of  George  1.. 
18  admitted  by  Mr.  Scott, — tliougb  he  discredit)*  the 
details  wluch  Lord  Chestei*tield  and  others  have  given»i 
apparently  irom  very  direct  authority,  of  the  humiliating 
terras  upon  which  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  the  alliance; 
—  and  it  Ih  certahi,  that  ho  paid  his  court  most  assidu- 
ously to  the  successor  of  that  Prince,  both  while  he  was 
Prince  of  AVales,  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
The  manner  in  which  he  paid  his  court,  too,  was  tndy 
debasing,  and  especially  unworthy  of  a  High-Cliurchman 
and  a  public  satirist.  It  was  chiefly  by  flatteries  and 
assitluity  to  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Howard !  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  close  correspondence,  and  upon  whom  he 
always  professed  mainly  to  rely  for  advancement.  When 
George  I.  died,  Swift  was  among  the  lirst  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  tlie  new  Sovereign,  and  indulged  anew  in  the 
golden  dreams  of  preferment.  Walpole's  recal  to  power 
however  soon  overcast  those  visions ;  and  he  then  wrote 
to  the  mistress,  humbly  and  earnestly  entreating  her,  to 
tell  him  sincerely  what  were  his  chances  of  success.  She^ 
llattered  him  for  a  while  with  ho{)es ;  but  at  last  he  difl^| 
covered  that  tlie  prejudice  against  him  was  too  sti-ongto  ' 
be  overcome;  and  ran  back  in  terrible  humour  to  Ire- 
land,  where  he  niiled  ever  after  with  his  usual  vehemence 
against  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  concubine.  The 
truth,  it  seems,  was,  that  the  latter  was  disposed  to 
favour  him  ;  but  that  her  influence  with  the  King  was 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  Queen,  who  made  it  a  prin- 
ciple to  thwart  all  applications  which  were  made  through 
that  channel. 

Such,  we  think,  is  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  political 
career  of  this  celebrated  person ; —  and  if  it  be  correct  in 
the  main,  or  even  in  any  material  particulars,  we  humbly 
conceive  that  a  more  unprincipled  and  base  course  of 
proceeding  never  was  held  up  to  the  scom  and  ridicule 
of  mankind.    To  the  errors  and  even  the  inconsistencie* 
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'  honest  minds,  we  hope  tvc  shall  always  be  sufficiently 
indulgent ;  and  especially  to  such  errors  in  practical  life 
as  are  incident  to  literary^  and  ingenious  men.  For 
Swift,  however,  there  is  no  such  apologj'.  His  profession, 
through  life,  was  much  more  that  of  a  politician  than  of  a 

Kcr^r^'man  or  an  author.  He  was  not  led  away  in  any 
;gree  by  heated  fancy,  or  partial  atfection  —  by  delutl- 
ing  visions  of  impossible  improvements,  or  excessive 
indignation  at  incurable  vices.  He  followed,  from  first 
to  last,  the  eager,  but  steady  impulse  of  pcirsonal  ambition 
and  personal  animosity ;  and  in  the  dirty  and  devious 

P career  into  which  they  impeUed  him,  he  never  spared  the 
leharactcr  or  the  feelings  of  a  single  individual  who  ap- 
peared to  stand  ui  liis  way.  In  no  respect,  therefore, 
jCan  he  have  any  claim  to  lenity; — and  now,  when  hia 
"aults  are  of  importance  only  as  they  may  serve  the  pur- , 
ose  of  warning  or  misleading  to  others,  we  consider  it  as 
Jour  indispensable  duty  to  point  them  out  in  their  true 
olours  ;  and  to  show  that,  even  when  united  to  talents 
as  distinguished  as  his,  political  profligacy  and  political 
luncour  must  lead  to  universal  distrust  and  avoidance 
during  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  to  contempt  and 
infamy  thereafter. 

Of  Swift's  personal  character,  his  ingenious  biographer 

has  given  almost  as  paitial  a  representation,  as  of  his 

poUtical  conduct ;  —  a  great  part  of  it  indeed  has  been 

^^ftDticipated,  in  tracing  the  principles  of  that  conduct ; — 

Hthe  same  arrogance  and  disdain  of  mankind,  leading  tol 

"profligate  ambition  and  scurrility  in  public  life,  and  to  I 

domineering  and  seliisli  habits  in  private.     His  character  ^ 

I  to  have  been  radically  overbearing  and  tymnnical; 

•for  though,  like  other  tyrants,  he  cuuld  stoop  low 

iiough  wliere  his  interests  required  it,  it  wws  his  delight 

to  exact  an  implicit  compliance  with  his  humours  and 

^^Dcies,  and  to  impose  upon  all  aroimd  him  the  task  of 

^^Iwerving  and  accommodating  themselves  to  his  habits, 

^thout  the  slightest  regard    to    their  convenience  or 

■  comfort.     Wherever   he  came,    the  ordinary  forms  of 

cicty  were  to  give  way  to  his  pleasure  ;  aud  every  thing, 

rca  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  a  family,  to  be 
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suspended  for  his  caprice.  — If  he  was  to  be  introduced 
to  a  person  of  rank,  he  insisted  that  the  first  advances 
and  the  fii*st  visit  should  hi'  iniide  to  him.  If  he  went 
to  see  a  friend  in  the  countr-v,  he  would  order  an  old  tree 
to  be  cut  do>vn,  if  it  obstructed  the  \new  from  his  window 
— and  WHS  never  at  his  ease  unless  he  was  allowed  to 
give  nicknames  to  the  huly  <jf  the  house,  and  make 
lampoons  upon  her  acquaintance.  On  going  for  the  first 
time  into  any  family,  he  fre(|uently  prescribed  Ix^foi-e- 
hand  the  hours  for  their  meals,  sleep,  and  exercise:  and 
insisted  ri^rorously  upon  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
capitulation.  From  iiis  intimates  he  uniformly  exacte<l 
the  most  implicit  suhmission  to  all  his  whims  and  ah- 
surdities;  and  carried  his  prerogative  so  far,  that  he 
sometimes  used  to  chase  the  Gi'attans  and  other  accom- 
modating friends,  through  the  apartments  of  the  Deanery, 
anil  up  and  down  stairs,  dri\'ing  them  like  horses,  witli 
a  large  whip,  till  lie  thought  he  had  enough  of  exercise. 
All  his  jests  have  the  same  character  of  insolence  and 
coarseness.  AVlien  lie  first  came  to  his  curate's  house, 
he  aimounced  liimselt"  a.s  *' !us  master;"  took  pos- 
session of  the  fireside,  and  ordered  liis  wife  to  take  charge 
of  his  shirts  and  stockings.  When  a  young  clergyman 
was  introduced  to  him,  he  ottered  him  the  di'egs  of  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  said,  he  always  kept  a  poor  parson 
about  him  to  drink  up  his  dregs.  Even  iti  hiring  servants, 
lie  always  chose  to  insult  them,  by  inquiring  into  their 
qualifications  for  some  filthy  and  degrading  office.  And 
though  it  may  be  true,  that  his  after  conduct  was  not 
exactly  of  a  piece  with  those  preliminaries,  it  is  obvious, 
that  as  no  man  of  pr4:iper  feelings  could  submit  to  such 
impertinence,  so  no  man  could  have  a  right  to  indidge 
in  it.  Even  considered  merely  as  a  manner  assumed  to 
try  the  character  of  tho.se  with  whom  he  lived,  it  was  a 
test  which  no  one  but  a  tyrant  could  imagine  himself 
entitled  to  apply;  —  and  Swift's  practical  conclusion 
from  it  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  might  be  expected. 
He  attached  himsell'  to  those  only  who  were  mean  enough 
to  bear  this  usage,  and  broke  with  all  who  resented  it. 
While  he  had  something  to  gain  or  to  hope  from  the 
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vorld,  he  sceras  to  have  been  occasioually  less  imperious ; 
but,  after  he  retired  to  Ireland,  he  gave  way  without 
restraint  to  the  native  arronfance  of  his  character ;  and, 
accordingly,  coutincd  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
itociety  of  a  few  easy-tempered  persons,  who  had  no 
talents  or  pretensions  to  come  in  competition  with  his  ; 
and  who,  for  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  were  willing 
to  submit  to  the  dominion  he  usurped. 

A  singular  contrast  to  tlie  rudeness  and  arrogance  of 
this  behaviour  to  his  friends  and  dependants,  is  afforded 
by  the  instances  of  extravagant  adulation  and  base 
humility,  which  occur  in  his  addresses  to  those  upon 
whom  his  fortune  depended.  After  he  gets  into  the 
society  of  Bolingbn:>ke  and  Oxford,  and  up  to  the  age  of 
forty,  these  are  composed  in  something  of  a  better  taste ; 
but  tlie  true  models  are  to  be  found  in  his  addresses  to 
Sir  "William  Temple,  the  first  and  most  honoured  of  his 
patrons,  upon  whose  sickness  and  recovery  he  has  indited 
a  heroic  epistle  and  a  Pindaric  ode,  more  fulsome  and 
extravagant  than  any  thing  that  had  then  proceeded  trom 
the  pen  even  of  a  poet-hiureate ;  and  to  wliom,  after  he 
had  left  his  family  in  bad  humour,  he  sends  a  miserable 
qiistle,  entreating  a  certificate  of  character,  in  terms 
which  are  scarcely  consistent  with  tlie  consciousness  of 
Ideserving  it;  and  are,  at  all  events,  infinitely  incon- 
^RLsteut  with  the  proud  and  peremptory  tone  wluch  he 
,  ftwiumed  to  those  who  would  bear  with  it.  A  few  fines 
luiay  be  worth  quoting.  He  was  then  full  twenty-seven 
{years  of  age,  and  a  candidate  for  ordination.  After  ex- 
plaining this,  lie  adds  — 

"  I  entreat  that  your  honour  will  consider  this,  and  will  please  to 
•end  me  some  certificate  of  my  behaviour  durinj^  almost  three  years 
i*  your  family ;  wherein  I  shall  stand  in  neud  of  all  your  gooonees 
to  excuse  my  many  weaknesses  and  oversights,  mudi  more  to  say  ■ 
My  thing  to  my  advantage.  The  particiilurs  expected  of  me  are 
*^  relate  to  morals  and  learning,  and  the  reasons  of  quitting  your 
Inoodr's  family,  tliat  is,  whether  the  lost  was  occasioned  by  any  lU 
•ttions.  They  are  all  left  entirely  to  your  honour's  mercy,  though 
^  the  first  1  think  I  cannot  reproach  myself  any  farther  than  for 

"Thisi 


is  is  &U  I  dare  beg  at  present  from  your  honour,  under  circum- 
of  life  not  worth  your  regard.     What  is  left  me  to  wish,  next 
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to  the  bealtli  and  prosperitj  of  ^our  honour  and  ramily,  is.  that 

llcaveu  would  one  day  allow  me  tlie  opportunity  of  leaving  my  ac- 
kiiowlocl^meuts  nt  your  feet  for  w>  many  favours  I  have  received  ; 
which,  whatever  effect  tliey  have  had  upon  my  fortune,  shall  never 
fail  to  have  the  greatest  upon  my  miad,  in  approving  myself,  upon 
all  occaaioDs,  your  honour's  most  obedient  and  most  dutiful  servant  ^ 
vol.  XV.  p.  230,  231. 

By  far  the  most  characteristic,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  discreditable  and  most  interesting  part  of 
Swift*s  liistory,  Iiowever,  is  that  which  relates  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  three  unfortunate  women,  whose  happi- 
ness he  ruined,  and  whose  reputation  he  did  what  was  in 
him  to  destroy.  We  say,  the  three  women — for  tliough 
Varina  was  cast  oiF  before  he  had  fame  or  practice 
enough  in  composition  to  celebrate  her  in  song,  like 
Stelhi  or  Vanessa^  hiM*  injuries  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
as  great,  and  altogether  as  unpardonable  as  those  of  the 
other  two.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  appears  to 
have  formed,  or  at  least  professed,  an  attachment  to  a 
Miss  Jane  Waryng,  the  sister  of  a  fellow-student,  to 
whom  his  assiduities  seem  to  have  rcudercd  liiin  accept- 
able, and  with  whom  he  corresfwuded  for  a  series  of 
yearn,  under  the  preposterous  name  of  Varina.  There 
api^Ciir  to  be  but  two  letters  of  tliis  corresjx)ndence  pre- 
served, botli  written  by  Swift,  one  in  the  height  of  his 
passion,  and  the  other  in  its  decline  —  and  both  ex- 
tremely characteristic  and  curious.  The  first  is  dated  in 
1696,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  extreme  badness 
and  stupidity ;  though  it  is  full  enough  of  love  and 
lamentation.  The  lady,  it  seems,  had  long  before  con^^ 
fessed  a  mutual  flume ;  but  prudential  consideration^^ 
made  her  averse  to  an  inunediate  union, — upon  which 
the  lover  raves  and  complains  in  the  follo^ring  deplorable 
sentences, — ^\Titten,  it  will  be  observed,  >vhen  he  wa^f 
on  the  borders  of  thirty,  and  proving,  along  with  his 
early  jwems,  how  very  late  he  came  to  the  use  of  his 
faculties. 

"Madam — ^ Impatience  is  the  most  inseparable  quality  of  a  love 
and  indeed  of  every  person  who  is  in  pursuit  of  a  design  whereon 
conceives  bis  greatest  happiness  or  misery  to  depend.     It  is  the  sai 
thing  in  war,  in  courts,  and  in  conmiou  business.     Every  one  wl 
hunts  after  pleasure,  or  fame,  or  fortune,  is  still  t^tless  and  uneasy  till 
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he  bu  huDted  down  his  game  ;  and  all  this  itt  not  onlj  very  natural^ 
but  wmething  rcadonablc  Ux)  :  for  n  violent  desire  is  little  Iwlter  than 
fl  distemper,  and  iherp.forc  mtm  arc  not  to  blame  in  lookinfz;  after  a 
cure.  I  find  myn^lf  hugely  infected  with  this  malady^  and  am  casilr 
YUD  cnuugb  to  believe  it  has  some  ver^'  good  re&eons  to  cxcuiM>  it. 
For  indeed,  in  my  casoT  there  are  some  circumstances  which  will 
tdrait  pardon  for  more  than  ordinary  disquiets.  That  dearest  object 
upon  which  all  my  |>ro8i>ect  of  happiness  entirely  depend?,  is  in  per- 
[H-tual  danger  to  be  reinove<l  for  ever  from  my  sight.  Varina's  life 
i5  duly  wasting ;  and  though  one  junt  and  honourable  action  would 
fanush  health  to  her,  and  unspeakable  happiness  to  us  both,  yet  Bome 
er  (hat  repines  at  human  felicity  has  that  inlluenee  to  hold  her 
ititially  doating  upon  her  cruelty,  and  me  on  the  cause  of  it. 
"Would  to  Heaven  you  were  hut  a  while  sensible  of  the  thoughts 
jrhich  my  prc«:nt  distractions  plunge  me ;  they  hale  me  a  thousand 
mnd  I  not  able  to  bear  them.  It  is  so,  by  Heaven  :  The  love  of 
ia  of  more  tragical  consequence  than  her  cruelty.  Would  to 
you  had  treated  and  ncorned  me  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
ir  pity  opened  the  first  way  to  my  misfortune  ;  and  now  your  love 
Qniihiog  my  ruin :  and  is  it  bo  then  ?  In  one  fortnight  I  muiit 
eternal  farewell  ofVarina:  and  (I  wonder)  will  she  weep  at  part- 
ing, a  little  to  justify  her  poor  pretences  of  some  affection  to  me? 

"  Surely,  Varina,  you  have  but  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  joys 
ilut  accompany  a  true,  honourable,  unlimited  lure  ;  yet  either  nature 
and  our  ancestors  have  highly  deceived  us,  or  el&e  all  other  sublunary 
things  are  dross  in  comparison.  Is  it  possible  you  can  be  yet  inncn* 
oble  to  the  prospect  oif  a  rapture  and  delight  so  innocent  and  00 
ttilted  ?  By  Heaven^  Varina^  you  are  more  experienced  and  hare 
Itti  viryin  innuccnce  than  J.  Would  not  your  conduct  make  one 
Uiiak  you  were  hugely  skilled  in  all  the  little  politic  methods  of 
iolrigiie  ?  Love,  with  the  gall  of  tiK>  much  discretion,  is  a  thuuflnnd 
tiaea  wane  than  with  none  at  all.  It  is  a  peculiar  part  of  nature 
which  art  debouches,  but  cannot  impi'ove. 

'^FarcweU,  madiuu ;  and  may  love  make  you  a  while  forget  your 
toaper  to  do  me  justice.  Only  remember,  that  if  you  still  refuse  to  he 
nne,  you  mil  quickly  lose^  for  ever  losc^  him  that  has  resolved  to  die 
at  ke  has  lived,  all  yours,  Jox.  SwiFT." — vol.  it.  p.  232-237. 

Notwithstanding  these  tragic  denunciations,  he  neither 
lied  —  nor  married  —  nor  broke  off  the  connection,  for 
four  years  thereafter ;  in  the  lutter  part  of  which,  having 
been  at  last  presented  to  two  livings  in  Ii*eland,  worth 
.near  400/.  a  year,  the  lady  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
^"  remind  hitn  of  his  former  impatience,  and  fairly  to 
tiim,  whether  his  affections  had  suffered  any  aJter- 
His  answer  to  this  appeal  is  contained  in  the 
[fitcond  letter  ;  —  and  is,  wc  think,  one  of  the  moat  com- 
'  0ete  patterns  of  meanness,  selfishness,  and  brutality,  we 
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have  ever  met  with.  The  truth  undoubtedly  was,  tha 
his  affections  were  estranged,  and  hud  probably  settle 
by  this  time  on  the  unfortunate  SteUa :  but  instead  oi* 
either  fairly  avowing  this  inconstancy,  or  honourably 
fulfiIUn;2^  engftgements,  from  which  inconstancy  perhaps 
could  not  release  him,  he  thinks  fit  to  write,  in  the  most 
fngid,  insolent,  and  hypocritical  terras,  undervaluing^ 
fortune   and    person,  and    finding  fault   with   her 


humour;  —  and  yet  pretending,  that  if  she  would  onl^ 
comjily  with  certain  conditions  which  he  specifies,  qj 
miirht  still  be  persuaded  to  venture  himself  ^vith  her  int^" 


the  perils  of  niiitrimony.  It  will  be  recollected,  tliat 
when  he  urged  immediate  marriage  so  passionately  in 
1696,  he  had  no  provision  in  the  world,  and  must  have 
intended  to  live  on  her  fortune,  which  yielded  about 
100/.  a  year,  and  that  he  thought  her  health  as  well  a^H 
liappiness  would  be  saverl  by  tlic  match.  In  1700,  whei^^ 
he  had  got  two  livings,  he  addresses  her  as  follows  — 

"  I  desire,  tliert'fore,  you  will  let  me  know  if  your  health  be  otlier- 
vfiae  thuii  it  was  wheu  you  lolil  mc  the  doctors  advised  you  agauu^^ 
niarriugc,  ns  wliut  would  certainly  liazard  yo6r  life.     Are  tliey  or  jof^l 
grown  of  another  opinion  in  this  particulnr  ?  are  you  in  a  condition  t^^ 
manage  domestic  atTuirs,  with  an  income  of  less  (perhaps)  than  IVJOL 
a-year  ?  (it  must  have  been  ueur  5001.)  have  you  such  on  inolinalion 
to  my  person  nnd  hiioiour,  as  to  comply  with  my  deaire^  and  way  of 
living,  and  endeavour  to  make  us  both  as  happy  as  you  ean?  can  vou 
beud  your  love  and  i-steuni  iind  indiSercncu  to  others  the  same  way  as 
1  do  iiiiue  ?  simll  I  have  su  nnich  power  in  your  heart,  or  you  so  much 
government  of  your  passional,  as  to  grow  in  gootl  liumour  upon  my 

approach,  tUnup;li   provoked  by  a ?  have  you  so  much  go 

nature  as  to  endeavour  by  soft  words  to  smooth  any  rugged  hiimos 
occasioned  by  the  cross  accidents  of  life  ?  shall  the  place  wherever" 
your  husband  is  thrown  be  more  welcome  than  courts  or  cities  without 
him  ?     /«  short,  these  arc  some  of  the  necessan/  methods  to  please  meu, 
who,  like  me,  are  dtep  read  in  the  world ;  and  to  a  person  thus  r/iodr-, 
I  should  hr  proud  in  givtntf  all  due  returns  towardjt  making  ha^M 
happt,:'—\o\.  XV.  p.  247,  248.  ^1 

He  then  tells  her,  that  if  every  thing  else  were  suit- 
able, he  should  not  care  whether  her  pei^aon  were  beauti- 
ful, or  her  foitune  large. 

"  Cleanliness  in  the  first,  and  competency  in  the  other,  is  oU  I  i 
for.     I  desire,  indeed,  a  plentiful  revenue,  but  would  rather  it  dhontl 
be  of  my  own  ;  though  I  should  bear  from  a  wife  to  be  reproached  fd 
the  greatest." — vol.  xv.  p.  248. 
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To  complete  the  picture  of  his  indKFei'ence,  or  ratlier 
Ills  iO-disgiiised  disinclination,  he  adds  — 

"The  dic'timl  account  yo»  say  I  have  given  you  of  my  livings  I  Cttu 
rare  you  to  txf  a  true  one  ;  and,  ^ince  it  is  n  dismal  one  even  in 
rtiur  own  opitiion.  you   can  best  draw  vonsequenees  from   it.     Tlie 
«  where  Dr.  Bolton  lived  U  upon  a  living  which  he  keeps  with  the 
nery;  but  llic  place  of  i*eaideoce  for  that  they  have  given  me,  ia 
Itbin  a  mile  of  n  town  called  Trim,  twenty  niile^  from  hence;  and 
is  no  other  way  but  to  hire  a  house  at  Trim,  ur  Ijuild  one  on  the 
il :  tho^V*^  M  hnrtliy  to  be  dane^  and  the  other  I  am  too  poor  to 
ItrrfonH  at  present,*' — vol.  xv.  p.  l?4t>. 

The  lady,  as  was  to  be  expected,  l.»rolce  off  all  corrc- 
^udence  after  this  letter  —  and  so  ended  Swift's  first 
luiUnmonial  euga*:ement,  and  first  eternal  passion !  — 
What  became  of  the  unhajtpy  person  whom  he  thus 
liiiirtlesslv  abandoned,  with  inipaiix'd  health,  and  mor- 
lifii'd  affections,  after  a  seven-ye^irs'  courtship,  is  nowhere 
f-xpLiined.  The  fate  of  his  next  ■\ictim  is  at  least  more 
iiatorious. 

Esther  Johnson,  better  known  to  the  reader  of  Swift's 
viovkn  by  the  name  of  Stella^  was  the  child  of  a  London 
merchant,  who  died  in  her  infancy ;  when  she  went  with 
her  mother,  who  was  a  friend  of  Sir  W.  Temple's  sister, 
to  reside  at  Moorpark,  where  S^xift  was  then  <iomesti- 
cated.  Some  part  of  the  charge  of  her  education  de- 
volved upon  him;  —  and  though  he  was  twenty  years 
ber  senior,  the  interest  with  which  he  regarded  her,  ap- 
pears to  have  rij)ened  into  something  as  much  like 
affection  ns  could  find  a  place  in  his  selfisli  bosom.  Soon 
after  Sir  William's  death,  he  got  his  Irish  livings,  besides 
a  considerable  legacy; — and  as  she  had  a  small  inde- 
iKnidence  of  her  own,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  their  honourable  and  immediate  union.  Some 
cold-blooded  vanity  or  ambition,  however,  or  some  po- 
litic anticipation  of  his  own  possible  inconstancy,  de- 
tenx*d  him  from  this  onward  and  open  cotirse ;  and  led 
Lim  to  an  arrangement  wliich  was  disiionourable  and 

siuxi  in  the  begimiing,  and  in  the  end   productive  of 

he  most  accmnulated  misery.     He  prevailed  ii[>on  her 
to  ivmove  her  residence  from  the  bosom  of   her  o>vn 
ily  in  England,  to  his  immediate  neighbourhood  in 
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Ireland,  wiiere  she  took  Wgings  with  an  elderly  i 
panioii,  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Dinrrley  —  avowedly  for  the 
sake  (jf  his  society  and  protection,  and  on  a  footing  of 
intimacy  so  very  strange  and  unpitcedented,  that  when- 
ever he  left  his  parsonage  house  for  England  or  Dublin, 
these  ladies  inimediately  took  possession,  and  occupied  it 
till  he  came  back.  —  A  situation  so  extraordinary  and 
iiiidcfined,  was  liable  of  course  to  a  thousand  miscon- 
structions ;  and  must  have  l>een  felt  as  degrading  by  any 
woman  of  sj»int  and  delicacy;  and  accordingly,  tliougn 
the  master  of  this  Pkitonic  seraglio  seems  to  liave  used 
all  manner  of  paltry  and  insulting  practices,  to  protect  a 
reputation  which  he  hjid  no  rigiitto  bring  into  tjuestion, 
—  by  never  seeing  \ntr  except  in  the  presence  of  Sirs. 
Dingley,  and  never  sleeping  under  the  same  roof  with 
her, —  it  is  certain  both  that  the  connection  was  re- 
gardcd  as  indecorous  by  jHjrsons  of  her  owni  sex,  ami 
that  she  herself  felt  it  to  be  humiliating  and  improper. 
Accorflingly,  witliin  two  years  after  her  settlement  in 
Ireland,  it  apjx-ars  that  she  encouraged  the  addresses  of 
a  clergj'man  of  the  name  of  Tisdall,  between  whom  and 
S-wift  there  was  a  considerable  intimacy;  and  that  she 
would  have  married  him,  and  thus  sacinficed  hcrenrliest 
attachment  to  her  freedom  and  her  honour,  liad  slie  not 
been  prevented  by  the  private  dissuasions  of  that  false 
friend,  who  did  not  clioose  to  give  ujt  his  own  claims  to 
her,  although  lie  had  not  the  heart  or  the  honour  to 
make  her  lawfiilly  his  own.  She  was  then  a  blooming 
beauty,  of  little  more  than  twentv,  with  fine  black  hair, 
delicate  leaturea,  anil  a  [>layful  and  affectionate  character. 
It  seems  doubtful  to  us,  whether  she  originally  felt  for 
S'wift  any  thing  that  could  pro[>erly  be  called  love —  and 
her  willingness  to  marry  amHlier  in  the  first  days  of 
their  connection,  seems  almost  decisive  on  the  subject: 
hut  the  ascendancy  he  had  acquired  over  her  mind,  and 
her  long  habit  of  submitting  her  o'wn  judgment  and  in- 
clinations to  his,  gave  him  at  least  an  equal  power  over 
her,  and  moulded  her  pliant  aifections  into  too  deep  and 
exclusive  a  devotion.  Even  before  his  appointment  to 
the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
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Revise  any  apology  for  his  not  marrying  her,  or  allowing 
her  to  many  another;  the  only  one  that  he  ever  appears 
to  have  stated  liimsell',  viz.  tlie  want  of  a  sumcient 
fortune  to  siistuiii  the  expenses  of  matrimouy,  being 
palpably  absurd  in  the  mouth  of  a  inan  born  to  nothing, 
and  already  moi"e  wealthy  than  nine-tenths  of  his  order ; 
but,  after  he  oblaint;d  tiiat  additionrd  preferment,  and 
waa  thus  ranked  among  the  "well  beneficed  dignitaries 
of  the  establishment,  it  was  phiirdy  an  insult  upon  eom- 
mon  sense  to  j)retend  tliut  it  was  the  want  of  money 
lliat  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  engagements, 
Stella  was  then  twenty-six,  and  he  near  forty-five ; 
aiid  both  had  hitherto  lived  veiy  far  wiliiin  an  income 
that  was  now  more  tlmn  doubled.  That  she  now  ex-' 
pected  to  be  made  his  wife,  appears  from  the  pains  he 
takes  in  the  Journal  indirectly  to  destroy  that  exjwct- 
ation;  and  though  the  awe  in  which  hi:  habitually  kept 
her,  probably  prevented  her  either  from  complaining,  or 
inquiring  into  the  cause,  it  is  now  certain  that  a  new 
attachment,  as  heartless,  as  unprincipled,  and  as  fatal  in 
its  consequences  a*  either  of  the  otlicrs,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  this  cruel  and  unpardonable  proceeding. 

Ihiring  his  residence  in  London,  from  1710  to  1712, 
lie  had  leisure,  in  the  intervals  of  his  political  labours, 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Esther  Vanhomrigh, 
whose  TUifortunate  love  he  has  recorded,  with  no  gix*at 
delicacy,  under  the  name  of  Vanessa.    This  young  lady, 
then  oidy  in  her  twentieth  year,  joined  to  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  youth,  fashion,  and  elegance,  the  still  more  dan- 
gerous gifts  of  a  lively  imagination,  a  confiding  temper, 
Mid  a  aipacity  of  strong  and  pennanent  aflection.     Swift, 
regardless  of  the  tics  which  bound  him  to  Stella,  allowed 
himself  to  be  engaged  by  those  qualities;  and,  without 
explaining  the  nature  of  those  ties  to  his  new  idol,  strove 
hy  his  assiduities  to  obtain  a  return  of  aflection  — while 
he  studiously  concealed  fi'om   the   unhappy  Stella  the 
wrong  he  was  conscious  of  doing  her.      We  willingly 
lj»;rrow  the  words  of  his  i>artial  biographer,  to  tell  the 
rest  of  a  story,  which,  we  arc  afraid,  we  should  tell  with 
link  temper  ourselves. 

o  2 
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^  While  Vaoewa  wu  occapyin^  much  of  his  time,  aiid  much  doiibi- 
less  of  hi:>  thoughts,  ahe  is  never  unce  mentioned  in  thi*  Journal 
dtrecily  by  name,  and  l&  only  twice  catiually  indicated  by  the  title  of 
Vanhomrigb's  eldest  daughter.  There  was,  therefore,  a  coii.<cioa»ne«s 
on  Swift's  part,  that  his  attachment  to  his  younger  pupil  wn&  of  a 
nature  which  could  not  be  gratifj-ing  to  her  predecessor,  althougU  Iw 
probably  shut  his  own  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  an  intimacy  which 
he  wished  to  conceal  from  those  of  Slella.  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  in  the 
mean  wbUCi  conscious  of  the  pleasure  which  Swift  received  from  her 
aocietr,  and  of  tbo  advantages  of  youth  and  fortune  which  alie  pos- 
seased,  and  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  wliieb  he  stood 
with  respect  to  aDotber>  naturally,  and  surely  without  offence  either  Co 
reason  or  virtue,  gave  way  to  llie  hope  of  forming  an  union  with  a  roan 
whoflc  talents  had  first  attracted  her  adxnimtion,  and  whoso  attcmtioiu, 
in  the  course  of  their  mutual  studies,  had,  by  degrees,  gained  her 
affections,  and  seemed  to  warrant  his  own.  The  friends  continued  to 
use  the  language  of  friendship,  but  with  the  assiduity  aud  eamestnese 
of  a  warm«r  passion,  until  Vanessa  rent  asunder  the  veil,  by  in- 
timating to  Swift  the  stale  of  her  aCfections  ;  and  in  this,  as  she  con- 
ceived, she  was  justified  by  his  own  favourite,  though  dangerous 
maxim,  of  duing  thnt  which  seems  in  itseli*  right,  without  respect  to 
the  common  opinion  of  the  world.  We  cannot  doubt  that  ho  actually 
felt  the  ^shuiue,  disappointment,  guilt,  surprise,*  expressed  in  his 
celebrated  |K>em,  though  he  had  not  courage  to  take  the  open  and 
manly  coun^e  of  avowing  those  engftgemcnts  with  Stella,  or  other  im- 
[)edinients  which  prevented  him  from  accej>ting  the  band  snd  fortune 
of  her  rival. — Without,  therefore,  making  this  painful  but  just  confe*- 
sion,  he  answered  the  avowal  of  Vanes8a*s  pas»on,  at  Hrst  in  raillery, 
ond  afterwards  by  an  offer  of  devoted  and  everlasting  fnendshipy 
founded  on  the  basis  of  virtuous  esteem.  Vaueesa  seems  neither  to 
have  been  contenteil  nor  silenced  by  the  result  of  her  declaration  ;  but 
to  the  very  close  of  her  life  persiatcfl  in  endeavouring,  by  entreaties 
and  arguments,  to  extort  a  more  lively  return  to  her  passion,  than 
this  cold  proffer  waii  calculated  to  afford. 

"  The  effect  of  his  increasing  intimacy  with  the  fascinating  Vanessa, 
may  be  plainly  traced  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  which,  in  the  course  o( 
its  progress,  becomes  more  and  more  cold  and  indifferent,  —  bn^tbcA 
fewer  of  those  aspirations  after  the  quiet  felicity  of  a  life  devoted  to 
M.  D.  aud  the  willows  at  Laracor,  —  uses  less  frequently  the  affec- 
tionate jargon  called  the  *  little  language,'  in  which  bin  fondness  at 
first  displays  itself,  —  and,  in  short,  exliibits  all  the  symptoms  of 
wnning  affection.  Stella  was  neither  blind  to  the  altered  style  of  his 
corres|>ondenr^,  nor  deaf  to  the  rumour^}  whicli  were  wafled  to  Ireland. 
Her  letters  arc  not  preserved;  bnt,  from  several  passages  of  the 
•luurnal,  it  ap[Kmr:t  that  they  intimated  displeasure  and  jealousy, 
which  Swift  endeavours  to  appease. 

"  Ui>on  Swift's  relurn  to  Ireland,  we  may  guess  at  the  disturbed 
Itatc  of  his  feelings,  wounded  at  once  by  ungratificd  aml>ition.  and 
himuaed  by  his  affection  being  divided  between  two  objects,  each 
worthy  of  his  attaphmenl,  and  each  having  great  claims  upon  him, 
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_«tiile  neither  was  likely  to  remain  contented  witli  the  limited  r«tum 

~  friendship  in  exchange  for  love.,  and  that  friendship  too  divided 

a  rival.     The  claims  of  Stella  were  preferable  in  point  of  date ; 

i3j  to  a  nian  of  honour  and  good  faith,  in  every  respect  irresistible, 
had  rctsi^ed  her  countrj.  her  friends,  and  even  har^irded  her 
character,  in  hopes  of  one  day  beinji;  united  to  Swift.     Itiit  if  Stella 
■d   made   the   greater  ^crifice,  A'ancssa  was  the  more    important 

tim.   She  had  youth^  fortune,  fashion  ;  all  the  acquired  oceomplifih- 

atd  and  infonnation  in  which  Stella  was  deficient ;  possessed  at 
1m3T  as  much  wit,  and  certainly  higher  powers  of  imAj;inntion.  That 
be  had  no  intention  to  marry  Vanessa,  is  evident  from  passages  in  his 
letters  which  are  incone^istent  with  such  an  arrangement;  as  on  the 
other  hand,  their  whole  tenor  exdudes  that  of  a  guilty  intimacy. — 
On  the  other  hand,  his  conduct,  with  respect  to  Stella,  was  equally 
dubious.  So  soon  ns  be  wiis  settled  in  the  I><'anery-hou!ie,  his  flrst 
care  was  to  secure  lodging;*  for  Mrs.  Dingley  and  St«Lla,  upon  Or- 
mond's  Quay,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Liflcy  ;  and  to  resume,  with  the 
lame  gaordcd  caution,  the  intercourse  which  had  formerly  existed  be- 
tween them.  But  circumstances  soon  compelled  biui  to  give  tlmt  con- 
ntction  a  more  definite  character. 

"Mrs.  Vanhomrigb  was  now  <Iend.  Her  two  sons  survived  her  but 
a  short  time  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  young  ladies  were  so  far 
trabamisiied  hy  inconsiderate  expenses  as  gn^G  them  a  handsome  ex- 
cuse for  retiring  to  Ireland,  where  their  father  bad  left  a  small  pro- 
F'orlj'  near  Celbridge.  The  arrival  of  \'ancs»a  in  Dublin  excited 
ih''  apprehenejims  of  Swift,  and  the  jealousy  of  Stelhi.  However  im- 
rily  the  Dejin  might  liave  indulged  himself  and  the  unlbrtunatc 
,  lady,  by  frequenting  ber  society  during  bis  residence  in  Kng- 
Uivi,  there  is  no  doubt  that  be  was  alive  to  all  the  hazards  that  might 
lucrue  to  the  reputation  and  peace  of  both,  by  continuing  the  same  in- 
timacy in  Dublin.  But  the  means  of  avoiding  it  were  no  longer  in 
lu8  power,  although  his  reiterated  remooiitrauccs  assumed  even  the 
chancter  of  unkindness.  She  importuned  him  with  complaints  of 
neglect  and  cruelty ;  and  it  was  obvious,  thnt  any  decisive  measure  to 
broUt  their  correspondence,  would  be  attended  with  some  such  tragic 
eoDsnjucnce,  aa,  though  late,  at  length  concluded  their  story.  Thus 
cngnge*!  in  a  labyrintli,  where  perseverance  was  wrong,  and  retreat 
**vuicd  almost  impossible,  Swift  resolved  to  temporise,  in  hopes  pfo- 
b»Uy,  that  time,  accident,  the  mutability  incident  to  violent  affections, 
"•'.•''•  <^xtric4itc  himEclf  and  Vanessa  from  the  t>nare  in  which  his  own 
li.'  imprudence  bad  involved  them.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  to 
i-^.-.rt'  on  her  those  marks  of  reganl  which  it  waa  impossible  to  refuse 
lo  her  feelings  towards  him,  even  if  they  had  not  been  reciprocal.  But 
tlie  conduct  which  he  adopted  as  kindest  Co  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  was 
hkely  lo  prove  fatid  to  Stella.  His  fears  and  aflections  were  next 
awakened  for  thnt  cnrly  favourite,  whose  supprc^'sed  grief  and  jealousy, 
■cting  u|>on  a  frame  natui*uUy  delicale,  menaced  her  health  in  an 
aUnning  mannrr.  The  feelings  with  wbicb  Swift  beheld  the  wreck 
which  hid  conduct  hud  occasioned,  will  not  bear  description.  Mrs. 
JohnioQ  had  forsaken  her  country,  and  clouded  even  her  reputation, 
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to  become  the  sharer  of  his  fortmies,  when  at  their  lowest ;  and  the 
implied  ties  hy  which  he  was  hound  to  make  her  compensation,  wore 
as  t<trong  aa  the  most  solemn  promise,  if  indeed  even  promises  of  future 
marriage  liad  not  been  actually  exchanged  between  them.  Ue  em- 
ployed Dr.  St.  George  Ashe,  bishop  of  Clophcr,  his  tutor  and  early 
frii^nd,  to  request  tlie  cause  of  her  melancholy  ;  and  he  received  the 
answer  which  his  conscience  must  have  anticipated — it  was  her  sen- 
sibility  to  his  recent  indifierence,  and  to  the  discrclit  which  her  ofrn 
character  sustained  from  the  long  subsietencc  of  the  dubious  and  mys- 
terious connection  between  thorn.  To  convince  her  of  the  constancy 
of  his  affection,  and  to  remove  her  beyond  the  reach  of  calumny,  there 
wn&  but  one  remedy.  To  this  communication  Swift  replied,  that  be 
had  formed  two  re^^oUitions  concerning  matrimony: — one,  tliat  he 
would  not  marry  till  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune;  the  other,  that 
the  event  should  take  place  at  a  time  of  life  which  gave  him  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  to  see  his  children  settled  in  the  world.  The  in- 
dependence proposed,  he  said,  he  had  not  yet  achieved,  being  still 
embarrassed  by  debt;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  past  tlmt  term 
of  life  after  which  he  had  determined  never  to  marry.  Yet  he  was 
rcndy  to  go  through  the  ceremony  for  the  case  of  Mrs.  Johnson's 
mind,  providing  it  should  remain  a  strict  secret  from  the  public,  and 
that  they  should  continue  to  Uve  scpartitely,  and  in  the  bame  guarded 
manner  as  formerly.  To  those  hard  terms  Stella  subscribed;  they 
relieved  her  own  mind  at  least  from  all  scruples  on  the  impropriety 
of  their  connection  ;  and  they  soothed  her  jealousy,  by  rendering  it 
impossible  that  Swift  should  ever  give  his  hand  to  her  rival.  They 
were  marrind  in  the  garden  of  the  deanery,  by  the  bishop  of  Clogher, 
in  the  year  1716."— vol.  i.  p.  229—238. 

Even  admitting  all  the  palliations  that  are  liuro  sug- 
gested, it  19  plain  that  Swift^s  conduct  is  utterly  in- 
acfetisible — and  that  his  ingenious  biographer  thinlu 
nearly  as  ill  of  it  aa  we  do.  Supposing  it  jxissiblc  that 
a  man  of  his  penetration  should  have  inspired  an  in- 
nocent young  girl  with  a  violent  passion,  without  beiiii]; 
at  all  aware  of  it,  what  possible  apology  can  there  be  for 
his  not  disclosing  his  engagements  with  Mrs.  Johnson, 
and  peremptorily  breaking  off  all  intercourse  with  her 
rejected  rival? — He  was  bound  to  her  by  ties  even 
more  sacred  than  those  of  actual  marriage — and  was  no 
more  at  liberty,  under  such  circumstances,  to  disguise 
that  connection  thnn  the  other: — or  if  he  had  himself 
unconsciously  imbibed  an  irresistible  passion  for  his 
younger  admirer,  it  would  have  been  far  k'ss  guilty  or 
dislionourahk'  to  Iiave  avowed  this  to  Stella,  and  followed 
the  impulse  of  such  a  fatal  attachment.     In  either  of 
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Sways,  he  would  have  spared  at  least  one  of  his 
ims.     But  he  had  not  the  iipology  of  any  such  pas 


and,  de 


h 
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sirous  apparently  ot    savin*!;  linnst.*: 
^diock  of  any  unpleasant  dibclosuiv,  or  wisliin^r  to  secure 
^^  himself  the  gratifieation  of  hoth  tlicir  nttaeinnent»,  he 
^^deavoured  hasely  to  conceal  from  each  the  share  which 
the  other  had  in  his  aftections,  and  sacrificed  the  jicace 
of  both  to  the  indulgence  of  this  mean  and  cold-blooded 
duplicity.     The  same  disgusting  selfisliness  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still    more  apparent,  in  the   inortifyiiig   and  de- 
grading conditions  he  annexed  to  his  nominal  marriage 
with  Stella,  for  the  concealiuent  of  which  no  reason  can 
be  assigned,  to  which  it  is  jw^ssible  to  listen  with  patience, 
—  flt  least  after  the  death  of  Vanessa  had  removed  oil 
fear  of  its  afflicting  or  irritating  that  unhappy  rival. 
This  tragical  event,  of  which  Swift  was  as  directly  and 
as  guiltily  the  cause,  as  if  he  ha^l  plunged  a  dagger  into 
hiT  heart,  is  described  with  much  feeling  by  Mr.  Scott, 
who  has  added  a  fuller  account  of  her  previous  retire- 
ment than  any  fonner  editor. 

'•Alwut  the  ypar  1717,  she  rftired  from  Dublin  to  her  house  and 

property  near  Ceibridgc,  to  nurse  her  bopelei*9  passion  in  seclusion 

from  the  world.  Swift  aeems  to  have  foreseen  iind  warned  lier  againgt 

llie  coDfiequenees  of  this  step.     His  letters  uniformly  exhort  lior  to 

seek  gencnd  society,  to  take  exercise,  uiid  to  divert,  as  much  us  pos- 

riWe,  the  current  of  her  thoughts  from  the  unfortunlkte  suhject  which 

w»5  preying  upon  her  spirits.     He  even  exhorts  her  to  leave  Ireland. 

I'ntil  the  year  1720,  he  never  appeiirs  to  have  visited  her  at  Celbridge; 

they  only  met  when  slie  was  (wcasiunally  in  l^ublin.     But  in  that 

year,  and  down  to  the  time  of  her  de-atb,  Swift  eiiine  repeatedly  to 

Cdbridge;    and,  from    the   information   of  a   most   obliging  cori*e- 

Ipoodent,  I  am  enabled  to  give  account  of  some  minute  pnrticului's 

itteDdinc  them. 

**  &Urley  Abbey,  near  Celbridge,  where  Miss  Vanhomrigli  resided, 

built  much  in  the  form  of  a  real  cloister,  especially  in  its  external 

ipeanuicc.     An  aged  man  (npwarda  of  ninety  by  his  own  nccouut) 

lowed  the  ground,-*  to  my  corTcs]Joiident.     He  was  the  son  of  Mrg. 

tnhomrigh's  ganloner,  and  used  to  work  with  liis  father  in  the  gar- 

"len  when  a  boy.     He  rcmnmlM?rcd  the  unfortunate  Vanofl^  well,  nml 

hif  account  of  her  corresponded  with  tlie  usual  description  of  her 

I»r*on,  e?|»ecially  iw  to  her  emhnti point.     He  said  she  went  scldoni 

alinnd,aud  saw  little  company:  her cont<t:uit  ajuu.-^(-ment  was  reading, 

or  walking  in  the  garden.     Yet,  according  to  this  niilhnrily,  lier  so- 

rietjf  was  courted  by  several  families  in  the  neighltourhwHl,  who 

Tifited  her,  notwichs lauding  her  seldom  returning  that  attention,^ 
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and  he  added,  that  her  manners  interested  every  one  who  knew  her^ 
But  she  avoided  company,  and  was  always    melancholy  save  when 
Dean  Swift  was  there,  and  then  she  seemed  liappy.     Tlie  garden  was 
to  an  uncommon  degree  crowded  with  laurels*.     The  old  man  eiiid, 
that  when  Mha  Vuuliumrigb  expected  tiie  Dean,  &he  always  |)lanted, 
with  her  own  hand,  a  lanrel  or  two  against  his  arrival.     He  showed 
her  favourite  seat,  still  called  Vanessa's  Bower.     Three  or  four  trees, 
and  some  laurels,  indicate  the  fipot.    They  had  formerly,  according  to 
the  old  man's  information,  been  trained  into  a  close  arbour.     There 
were  two  scats  and  a  rude  table  within  the  bower,  the  opening  of 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Liffey,  which  had  &  romantic  effect;^ 
and  there  was  a  small  cascade  that  murmured  at  some  distance, 
this  sequestered  ^pot,  according  tu  the  old   gardener's  account,  tt 
Dean  and  Vanessa  used  often  to  sit,  with  booka  and  writing-materia 
on  the  tabic  before  them. 

"Vanessa,  besides    muaing   over   her   unhappy   attaclunent,   had, 
during  her  residence  in  this  solitude,  the  care  of  nursing  the  declining 
health  of  her  younger  sifter,  who  at  length  died  about  1720.     This 
event,  aa  it  left  her  alone  in  the  world,  seems  to  have  increased  the 
enei^y  of  her  fatal  passion  for  Swift,  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  (ww 
room  for  still  greater  reserve,  when  her  situation  became  that  of  a 
solitary  female,  without  the'  society  or  countenance  of  a  female  re- 
lation.   But  Mi.4!4  Vanhomrigh,  irritated  at  the  situation  in  which  sb^jH 
found  herself,  determine<l  on  bringing  to  a  crisis  those  expeetation^^^ 
of  an  union  with  the  object  of  hor  atTectioiis,  to  the  hope  of  which  she 
had  clung  amid  every  vicissitude  of  his  conduct  towai'ds  her.     The 
mo»t  probable  bar  was  his  undefined  connection  with  Sirs.  JohnsoiU|l| 
wliich,  as  it  must  have  been  i>erfectly  known  to  her,  had,  donbtle^q^^ 
long  excited  hej  secret  jealousy:  although  only  a  single  hint  to  that 
purpose  is  to  be  found  in  their  correspondence,  and  that  so  early  as 
I7I3,  when  she  writes  to   liira,  then    in  Ireland,  'If  you  are  vei^H 
happy,  it  is  ill-natured  of  you  not  to  tell  me  so,  txcept  Ui»  tcfuU  in  iimH 
consistent  with  mine.^     Her  silence  and  patience  under  this  state  of 
uncertainty  for  no  less  than  eight  years,  must  have  been  partly  owing 
to  her  awe  for  Swift,  and  partly  perhaps  to  the  weak  state  of  her 
rivarsi  health,  which,  from  year  to  year,  seemed  to  annotmce  speedy 
disHolutiou.     At  lengtfi,  however,   VanesBu's    impatience    prevailed ; 
and  she  ventured  on  the  decisive  step  of  writing  to  Jlrs.  Johnson  her- 
Rclf,  requesting  to  know  tne  nature  of  that  connection.     Stella,  in 
reply,  informed  her  of  her  marriage  with  the  Dean  ;  and,  full  of  the 
highest  resentment  against  Swift  for  having   given  another  female 
such  a  right  in  him  as  M)s.s  Vanhomrigh'ii  inquiries  implied,  she  scut 
to  him  Iter  rival's  letter  of  interrogation,  and,  without  seeing  liim,  or 
awaiting  liis  rejily,  retired  to  the  house  of  Illr.  Kord,  near  Dublin. 
Kvery  reader  knows  the  coosequeuce.  Swift,  in  one  of  those  paroxysnia 
of  fury  to  which  he  was  liable,  both  from  temper  and  disease,  rode  in-^ 
Btantly  to  Murley  Abbey.  As  he  entered  the  apaitment,  the  stcmncsn|| 
of  his  countenance,  which  was  ])LTiiliarly  formed  to  exprtsr-  the  fiercer 
pofiinons,  struck  the  unfortunate  Vanessa  with  such  terror,  that  she 
{X)uld  scarce  ask  whether  be  would  not  sit  down.     He  answered  by 
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fliagbg  a  letter  on  the  table:  and,  instantly  leaving  the  hotue, 
Bwunled  bis  hor(W»  and  returned  to  Dublin.  Wl^on  Vanessa  opened 
the  packet,  sbe  only  found  ber  own  letter  to  St«ita.  It  was  hcrdpath- 
virrant.  Sbe  sunk  at  once  under  the  disappointment  of  the  delayed, 
jtt  cherished  hopes,  which  had  so  long  sickened  her  heart,  and  bf  ncath 
(be  trare«tTained  wrath  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them. 
How  long  she  survived  this  lut  interview,  ia  uncertain,  but  the  time 
io4»  Dol  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  few  weeks." — Xi^,  roL  u  p.  248 — 
253. 

Among  the  novelties  of  the  present  edition,  is  what  is 
called  a  complete  copy  of  the  correspondonee  l^et^\'ixt 
Suift  and  this  unfortunate  lady.  To  us  it  is  manifest, 
timr  it  is  by  no  meuns  a  coin]»lete  copy  ;  —  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  parts  that  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  are  of  less  moment  than  those  that  had  been  for- 
mtrly  printed.  I5ut  it  is  altogether  a  very  interesting 
and  painful  collection;  and  there  is  something  to  us 
iutxpressiblv  touching  in  the  innocent  fondness,  and 
iiliiioht  childisli  gtuety,  of  A'anessa  at  its  connnencement, 
contrasted  ^vith  the  deep  gloom  into  which  she  sinks  in 
it«  later  stages;  while  the  ardour  of  affection  wliich 
breathes  through  the  whole,  and  the  tune  of  devoted 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  character  which  are  every 
wLere  prescr\x'd,  make  us  both  hate  and  wonder  at  tlie 
uian  who  could  deliberately  break  a  heart  so  made  to  be 
cherished.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting 
J  little  of  the  only  part  of  this  whole  publication  in  which 
Qy  thing  like  heart  or  tenderness  is  to  be  discovered, 
first  letter  is  written  immediately  after  their  first 
fcfwration,  and  whilst  she  yet  believed  that  his  slowness 
I  returning  her  |iassion  arose,  as  he  had  given  her  ample 
rarrant  tn  suppose,  (  see  the  whole  of  the  poem  of  Cad- 
Busand  Vanessa,  vol.  xiv.)  from  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
he  unsuitablcness  of  their  years  and  habits,  which 
ffotild  (dvc  way  to  tlie  continued  proofs  of  its  constancy 
fci'i  ardour.  He  had  written  her  a  cold  note  on  his 
arney,  to  which  she  thus  rapturously  answers:  — 

"Now  you  are  good  beyond  ejcprcssion,  in  sending  mc  that  dear 

untarjr  from  iSt,  AIban'8.     It  pives  mc  more  happiness  tliun  yuu 

iinft{riu<^,  or  I  describe,  to  find  tliat  your  head   i)«  mo  niurb  l>etter 

>dy.     I  do  assure  you  all  my  wishes  are  employed  for  the  con- 

tiiunce  of  it.     I  hope  the  next  will  tell  mc  they  have  been  of  force. 
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Pray  why  did  aol  you  remember  mc  at  Dunstable,  as  well  as  Mull  ? 
Lord!  what  a  monster  i»  Moll  grown  since.  But  notliiiig  of  poor 
He49;  except  that  the  mark  will  be  in  the  same  place  of  Diivila  where 
you  Icfl  it.  Indeed,  it  is  not  much  advanced  yet,  for  1  liavc  b<M;n 
studying  of  UochelbucauU  to  see  ii'  he  described  as  much  uf  love  m  I 
found  in  myself  a  Sunday,  and  1  &ud  he  falls  very  short  of  iU  1  am 
very  impatient  to  hoar  fi-ora  you  at  Chester.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
you  how  often  I  have  wished  you  a  cup  of  ooffoc  and  na  orange  at 
your  inu." — vol.  xix,  p.  403,  404. 

Upon  hearing  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  she  writes 
again  in  the  same  spirit. 

"Here  is  now  three  long  weeks  passed  since  you  wrote  to  me.  Ohl 
happy  Dublin,  that  can  emjiloy  all  your  thoughts,  and  happy  Jlrs. 
£mcrson,  that  could  hear  from  you  the  moment  you  landed.  Had  it 
not  been  for  her,  I  should  be  yet  more  uneasy  than  I  am.  1  really 
believe,  before  you  leave  Ireland,  I  shall  give  you  just  reason  to  wi&h 
I  did  not  know  my  letters,  or  at  least  that  I  could  not  write ;  and  I 
had  rather  you  should  wij?.h  so,  than  entirely  forget  me.  Mr.  hewls 
has  given  me  *Lfi.i  Diahguea  dea  Mnrts^  and  I  arn  so  charmed  with 
them,  that  I  am  resolved  toquit  my  lody^  let  the  consequence  be  what 
it  will,  except  yuu  will  talk  to  me,  for  I  tind  no  conversation  on  earth 
comparable  to  yours ;  so,  if  you  care  I  should  stay,  do  but  talk,  and^J 
you  will  keep  mc  with  pleasure.**— vol.  xix.  p.  407 — 409.  ^H 

There  is  a  gr(.'at  <]fal  more  of  this  trifling  of  a  heart  at 
ease,  and  Bupporttd  by  enchanting  hopes.  It  is  miserable 
to  tliink  how  sadly  the  style  is  chaitged,  when  she  coiner 
to  know  better  the  object  on  whom  she  had  thus  irre- 
trievably lavished  her  affections.  The  following  is  the 
first  letter  that  appears  after  she  followed  him  to  Ireluiul 
in  1714;  and  it  appears  to  us  infinitely  more  touching 
and  pathetic,  in  the  trutJi  and  simplicity  of  the  wretched- 
ness it  expresses,  than  all  the  eloquent  despair  of  all  the 
heroines  of  romance.  No  man,  Avith  a  heart,  we  think, 
could  receive  such  letters  and  live. 

"  You  bid  me  be  easy,  and  you'd  see  me  as  often  as  yoti  could :  yoa 
had  bettor  have  said  as  often  as  you  could  get  the  better  of  your  in- 
clinations su  much  ;  or  as  often  a.s  you  remembered  there  was  such  a 
person  in  the  world.  If  you  continue  to  treat  me  as  you  do,  you  will 
not  be  made  uneasy  by  mc  long.  'Tis  impossible  to  descnbe  wlml  I 
have  sutTered  since  I  saw  you  last ;  T  am  sure  I  could  have  borne  the 
rack  much  better  than  thost^  killing,  killing  words  of  yours.  Some- 
times I  have  resolved  to  die  without  seeing  ynu  more,  but  those  re- 
solves, to  your  misfortune,  did  not  last  long;  for  there  is  something  in 
human  nature  that  prompts  one  8o  to  find  relief  in  this  world:  1  mu^t 
give  way  to  it,  and  bc^;  youM  see  me,  and  speiik  kindly  to  me!  for  I 
am  sure  you  would  not   condemn  any  one  to  eulfer  what  I  have 
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Aooe»  could  jon  bat  know  it.  Tbe  reason  I  write  to  you  ib,  bccftuse 
I  cannot  t«U  it  you,  sbouM  I  gee  you  ;  for  when  I  begin  to  complain, 
then  yoii  ore  angry,  and  then*  la  jwmethinp  in  your  look  so  awful, 
that  it  FtrikeA  me  dumb.  Oh !  that  yuu  may  but  have  so  much  rej^rd 
for  me  left,  that  tbi:>  comidaint  may  touch  yuur  soul  with  pity.  I  say 
•a  little  1X6  ever  I  can.  Did  you  but  know  wliat  I  tlinu<rlit,  I  am  sure 
it  would  move  you.  Forgive  me,  and  believe  1  cannot  help  telling 
you  thia,  and  live." — toL  xlx.  p.  421. 

And  a  little  after, 

"I  am,  and  cannot  avoid  being  in  the  spleen  to  the  last  degree. 
Every  thing  combiner  to  make  me  so.  Yet  this  and  all  other  dis- 
^pointmcats  in  life  I  con  bear  with  ease,  but  tlmt  of  being  neglected 
I7  .  .  .  .  Spleen  I  cannot  help,  so  you  must  excuse  it.  I  do  all  1 
CM  to  get  the  better  of  it;  but  it  is  too  strong  fur  me.  I  have  read 
mora  since  I  saw  Cad,  than  I  did  in  a  great  while  passed,  and  chose 
Ihofe  books  that  required  roost  attention,  on  purpose  to  engage  my 
thought*,  but  1  find  the  more  I  think  the  more  unhappy  I  am. 

I  had  once  a  mind  not  to  have  wrote  to  you,  for  fear  of  making 

TOO  uneasy  to  find  mo  no  dull;  but  I  could  not  keep  to  that  re»>lulioii, 

the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you.     The  satitifuction  1  have  in  your 

lerabering  mc  when  you  reatl  my  letters,  and  the  delight  I  have  in 

iting  one  from  Cad,  makes  mo  rather  choose  to  give  you  some 

letstness,  than  to  add  to  my  own.*' — vol.  xix.  p.  431,  432. 

As  the  correspondence  draws  to  a  close,  her  despair 
Itecomes  more  cl<:K|uent  and  agonizing.  The  foUowing 
two  letters  are  duted  in  1720. 

"BeUeve  me,  it  ie  with  the  utmost  regret  that  T  now  complain  to 
you;  —  yet  what  can  1  do?  T  must  either  unload  my  he^irt,  and  iell 
you  all  its  griefs,  or  »ink  under  the  inexpressible  distress  I  now  suffer 
I7  TOULT  prodigious  neglect  of  me.  *l"is  now  ten  long  weeks  since  I 
Mw  you,  and  in  all  that  time  1  have  never  received  but  one  letter 
[itvm  you,  and  a  little  note  with  an  excuse.  Ob,  how  liave  you  forgot 
You  endeavour  by  aevcTitics  to  force  me  from  you:  Nor  can  I 
ame  you;  for  with  the  utmost  distress  and  confusion,  I  behold 
BVKilf  the  cause  of  nncasy  reflections  to  you.  yet  I  cannot  eomfoit 
too,  bat  here  declare,  that  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  time  or  accident  to 

Wascn  the  inexpressible  passion  which  I  have  for 

"Pal  my  passion  under  the  utmost  restraint, — -send  me  as  distant 
I  you  as  the  earth  will  allow, — yet  you  cannot  banish  those  charm- 
;  ideaa  which  will  ever  stick  by  me  whilst  1  bare  the  use  of  memory. 
Kw  is  the  love  I  bear  you  only  seated  in  my  soul,  for  there  is  not  a 
niRie  atom  of  my  frame  that  is  not  blended  with  it.    Tlierefore,  don't 
ifiaUer  yourself  that  separation  will  over  change  my  sentiments  ;  for  1 
■*^"i]|(|f  unquiet  in  the  midst  of  silence,  and  my  heart  is  at  onre 
tvfth  sorrow  and  love.     For  Heaven's  sidic,  toll  me  what  has 
**Med  this  prodigious  change  on  you,  which  1  have  found  of  late.    If 
yoo  have  the  least  remains  of  pity  for  me  left,  tell  me  tenderly.     No : 
fifsCti  tell  H  so  that  it  may  cause  my  present  death,  and  don't  suffer 
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mo  to  live  a  life  like  a  languishing  death,  which  is  the  only  life  I  cfl 
lead,  if  you  have  lost  any  of  your  tenderness  for  me,  — voL  xii 
p.  441,  442.  ' 

"  Tell  ine  sincerely,  if  yoa  have  once  wished  with  earnestness  to  s«c 
mc,  since  X  wrote  last  to  you.  No,  so  far  from  that,  you  have  not 
once  pitied  me,  though  1  told  you  how  I  was  di6trei*sed.  Solitude  is 
insupportable  to  a  mind  which  is  not  at  ease.  I  have  worn  on  my 
days  in  sighing,  and  my  nights  with  watching  and  thinking  of  ...  . 
who  thinks  not  of  me.  How  many  letters  must  I  send  you  before  I 
shall  receive  an  answer  ?  Can  you  deny  me  in  my  misery  the  only 
comfort  which  I  can  expect  at  present?  Oh!  that  I  could  ho[>e 
see  you  here,  or  that  I  could  go  to  you  !  I  was  bom  with  viol 
pawtons,  which  terminate  all  in  one,  that  inexpressible  passion  I  h* 
for  you.  Consider  the  killing  emotions  which  1  feel  from  your  negl 
and  show  somv  teriderne^!9  for  nie,  or  I  shall  lose  my  senses.  Sure  y< 
cannot  [wssilily  he  so  much  taken  up,  but  you  might  command  a 
moment  to  write  to  me,  and  force  your  inclinations  to  do  so  great  a 
charity.  1  firmly  believe,  could  I  know  your  thoughts,  which  no 
human  creiiture  is  capable  of  guessing  at  (because  never  any  one 
living  thought  like  you),  I  should  find  you  have  often  in  a  rage  wished 
me  religious,  hoping  then  I  should  have  paid  my  devotions  to  Heaven: 
but  that  would  not  spare  you,  —  for  was  1  an  enthusiast,  still  you'd 
be  the  deity  I  should  worship.  What  marks  are  there  of  a  dei! 
but  what  you  are  to  be  known  by? — you  are  present  cvcrywlie; 
your  dear  image  is  always  before  mine  eyes.  Sometimes  you 
strike  me  with  that  prodigious  awe,  I  tremble  with  fear;  at  other  times 
a  ehanning  eumpassion  sliincs  through  your  countenance,  which  re- 
vives my  soul.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  adore  a  nuliant  fonn  oua 
has  seen,  than  one  only  described  ?" — vol.  xix.  p.  442,  443.  ^H 

From  this  heart-breaking  scene  we  turn  to  another, 
if  possible,  still  more  deplorable.     Vanes.sawasnow  dead. 
The  grave  had  heaped  its  tranquillising  mould  on  her 
aj[ijitiited  heart,  and  given  her  tormentor  assurance,  that 
he  should  no  more  suffer  from  her  reproaches  on  earth  \ 
and  yet,  though  ^vith  her  the  last  pretext  was  extin- 
guished for  refusing  to  acknowledge  (he  wife  he  had  so 
infamously  abused,  we    iind    him,  with    this  dreadl'u^^ 
example  before  his  eyes,  persisting  to  withhold  from  hi|H 
remaining  victim,  that  late  nnd  imjxTfet't  justice  to  whicli 
her  claim  was  so  apparent,  and  from  tiic  deninl  of  whic^^ 
she  was  sinking  before  his  eyes  in  sickness  and  sorrow  ti|^| 
the  grave.     It  is  utterly  impossible  to  suggest  any  ex- 
cuse or  palliation  for  such  cold-blooded  barbarity.     Even_ 
though  we  were  to  believe  with  Mr.  Scott,  that  he  h« 
ceased  to  be  a  man,  this  would  afford  no  apology  for 
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acting  like  a  beast!     He  might  still  have  acknowledged 
Ids  wife  in  public  ;  and  resti^red  to  her  the  comfort  and 
the  honour,  of  which  Ite  had  roblwd  her  without  the  ex- 
cuse of  violent  jiassion,  or  thoughtless  precipitation.   He 
waa  rich,  fur  beyond  what  either  of  them  could  have 
expected  when  their  union  was  first  contemplated;  and 
had  attained  a  name  and  a  .station  in  society  which  made 
him  independent  of  riclies.     Yet,  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing some  small  awkwardness  or  inconvenience  to  himself, 
—  to  l>e  secured   from   the   idle  talking  of  those  who 
might  wonder  why,  since  they  were  to  ruarry,  they  did 
^_not   marry  before — or  perhaps  merely   to   retain   the 
^pohject  of  his  reganl  in  more  ctnnplete  subjection  and  de- 
^pndence,  he  coidd  bear  to  see  her  pining,  year  after 
Y»-'iir,  in  solitude  and  degradation,  and  sinking  at  last 
Ijnto  an  untimely  grave,  pi-epared  by  his  hard  and  un- 
]Telentiiig  refusnl  to  clear  her  honour  to  the  world,  even 
I  at  her  dying  hour.   There  are  two  editions  of  tliis  dying 
I  scene — one  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  other 
on  that  of  Mr.  Tlieonhilus  Swift,  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Mrs.  \\'hiteway.   Mr.  Scott,  who  is  unable 
to  discredit  the  fonner,  and  is  inclined  at  the  same  time 
to  prefer  the  least  disre])utable  for  his  author,  is  reduced 
to  thf  necessity  of  sup|X)sing,  that  both  may  be  true,  and 
ttat  Mr.  Sheridan's  story  may  have  related  to  an  earlier 
JK'ricHl  than  that  reported  by  Mrs.  Whiteway.    We  shall 
ay  both  before  our  readers.     Mr.  Sheridan  says, 

"'A  ahorl  tinae  before  her  death,  a  scene  passed  between  the  Dean 
[  iihl  her,  an  account  of  uIupIi  I  had  from  my  fatlier,  and  which  1  shall 
iftkte  with  reluctance,  iis  it  sefons  to  bear  more  hard  on  Swift's  Iiu- 
"ttnilr  than  any  olhw  jmrt  of  his  conduct  in  life.  As  she  found  her 
final  oiEsolution  approach,  a  few  days  before  it  Iiappuned,  in  the  prc- 
5«ice  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  she  addressed  S-wift  in  tlie  moat  earnest  and 
pithelie  terms  to  grant  her  dying  request ;  "  That,  as  the  ceremony 
*f  marriage  had  [ULSse<I  between  them,  though  for  sundry  considera- 
tiuns  they  had  not  cohabitLMi  in  that  stale,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  slander  to  be  bu:?y  wnth  her  fame  after  death,  she  adjured 
tiiuly  their  friendship  to  let  her  have  the  satiafactiou  of  dying  at  least, 
llwugli  *he  had  not  lived,  his  acknowledged  wifis* 

** 'Swift  nmde  no  reply,  bul,  turning  on  his  heel,  walked  silently 
"'It  of  the  nx»ni,  nor  ever  aaw  her  afterward  during  the  few  days  she 
lired,  This  behaviour  threw  Mrs.  Johnson  into  unsjieakable  agonief>, 
*>tlbrfttunc  she  sunk  under  the  weight  of  so  cruel  a  disappoint- 
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ment.     But  soon  after,  roused  by  indignation,  b1»c  inveighed 
his  cruelty  in  the  hiltortst  terms;  ruid,  sending  for  a  liiwjxr,  made 
will,  bwiucatliing  her  fortune  by  her  own  nami:  to  clmritublc  us 
This  was  done  in  tbe  presence  of  Dr.  Slieridau,  whom  bhe  appointed 
one  of  Iier  executors.'  " — vol.  i.  p.  357. 

If  this  be  true,  Swift  must  have  had  the  heart  of  i|| 
monster ;  and  it  is  of  little  consequence,  whether,  when 
her  death  was  nearer,  he  pretended  to  consent  to  wliat 
his  unhappy  victim  herself  then  pathetically  declared  to 
be  "too  late;"  and  to  what,  at  all  events,  certainly  neve&J 
was  done.     Mrs.  Whiteway*s  statement  is  as  follows: — ^ 

"  *\Vlicn  Stella  wna  in  her  last  weak  state^  and  one  day  liad  come 
in  a  chair  to  the  Deamery,  she  was  with  difliculty  broujilit  into  tlie 
parlour.  The  T)eAn  had  prepared  some  mulled  wine,  and  kept  it  by 
the  tire  for  her  refreshment.  After  tasting  it,  slie  became  very  faint; 
but  haviu;5  recovered  a  little  by  degrees,  when  her  breath  (for  she  wju 
asthniatie),  was  allowed  her,  she  desired  to  li*;  down.  Slie  was  carried 
iip  8tair8,  and  laid  on  a  bed ;  the  Dean  eitting  by  her,  held  her  hand, 
and  addreswd  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  She  drooped, 
however,  very  much.  Mrs.  Whileway  was  the  only  tliird  person 
present.  After  a  short  time,  her  politeness  induced  ber  to  withdraw 
to  the  adjoining  room;  but  it  was  ncccssarv,  on  account  of  air,  that 
the  door  should  not  be  closetl, — it  was  half  shut:  tbe  rooms  were 
close  adjoining.  Mrs.  "Whitcway  had  too  much  honour  to  h'stcn,  but 
could  not  avoid  observing,  that  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Johnson  conversed 
together  in  a  low  tone  ;  the  latter,  indeed,  was  too  weak  to  raise  her 
voice.  Mrs.  Whiteway  paid  uo  attcntinn,  having  no  idle  curiosity,  but 
nt  length  she  heard  the  Dean  say,  in  an  audible  voice,  '  ff'cfK  my  tiear, 
if  you  wish  it^  it  shnti  be  owned^^  to  which  Stella  answered  with  a 
sigh,  '/if  1.1  too  late.'" — vol.  i.  p.  35o,  33G.  ^h 

With  the  consciousness  of  having  thus  barbarousljH 
destroyed  all  the  women  for  whom  he  had  ever  professed 
affectioHj  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  latter  days  should 
i  Iiave  been  overslmdowed  with  gloom  and  dejection :  bu^^ 
it  was  not  the  depression  of  late  regret,  or  unavailing  sel|H 
condemnation,  that  darkened  his  closing  scene.     It  wa^^ 
but  the  rancour  of  disappointed  ambition,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  proud  misanthropy  :  and  we  verily  believe,  that 
if  his  puity  had  got  again  into  power,  and  given  him  the 
prefcnnent  he  expected,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  vindic- 
tive triumph  would  have  been  but  little  alloyed  by  tlie 
remembrance  of  the  innocent  and  accomplished  women 
of  whom  we  have  no  hesitation  to  pronounce  him  the 
murderer.     In  the  whole  of  his  later  writings,  indec 
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we  shall  look  in  vftin  for  any  trncea  of  that  penitential 
p^;ret,  which  was  due  to  the  miaery  he  had  occasioned, 
t'ven  if  it  had  arisen  without  his  guilt,  or  even  of  that 
humble  and  solemn  sclf-i-eproach,  which  is  apt  to  beset 
loughtful  men  in  the  decline  of  life  and  animation,  even 
their  condiiet  has  Ix-en  creiuT.dlv  blameless,  and 
J^udgment  of  the  candid  finds  nothing  in  them  to  con- 
demn: on  the  contrarj',  there  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with, 
atone  of  more  insolent  reproach,  and  intolerant  contempt 
loiho  rest  of  the  world,  or  so  direct  a  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  sense  and  virtue,  which  that  world  was  no  longer 
worthy  to  employ.  Of  women,  too,  it  is  very  remarkableT* 
timt  he  speaks  with  unvaried  rudeness  and  contempt,  and 
Riib  indeed  at  the  whole  human  race,  as  wretches  with 
^hom  he  thinks  it  an  indignity  to  share  a  common  nature. 
All  this,  we  confess,  api>eai*s  to  us  intolerable ;  for,'' 
Ifhether  we  look  to  the  fortune  or  the  conduct  of  this 
traordinary  ]>crson,  we  really  recollect  no  individual 
who  was  less  entitled  to  be  either  discontented  ormisan- 
tbn:>piciil — to  complain  of  men  or  of  accidents.  Bom 
inost  a  beggar,  and  neither  very  industrious  nor  very 
ttgaginer  in  his  early  habits,  he  attained,  almost  with  his  ^ 
^rst  efforts,  the  veiy  height  of  distinction,  and  was  re-  ' 
warded  by  appjiutinents,  wliich  placed  him  in  a  state 
of  independence  and  respectability  for  life.  He  was 
hnriourod  with  the  acquaintance  of  all  that  was  distin- 
guished for  rank,  literature,  or  reputation;  —  and,  if  not 
ery  generally  beloved,  was,  wliat  he  probably  valued 
kr  more,  admired  and  feared  by  most  of  those  mth 
rhom  he  was  acquaintcfl.  When  his  party  was  over- 
irown,  neither  his  person  nor  his  fortune  suffered:  — 
at  he  was  indulged,  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  a 
ence  of  scurrility  and  abuse,  which  has  never  been 
ermitted  to  any  other  writer, — and  possessed  the  ex- 
sive  and  devoted  affection  of  the  only  two  women  to 
born  he  wished  to  appear  interesting.  In  this  histon/, 
L'onfess,  we  see  but  little  apology  for  discontent  and 
binentation;  —  and,  in  his  con<Iui%  there  is  assuredly 
less  for  misanthropy.  In  public  life,  we  do  not 
DOW  wlicre  we  could  have  found  any  body  half  so  pro- 
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fligate  and  unprincipled  as  himself,  and  the  iinends 
whom  he  finally  attached,  liimself;  —  nor  cnn  we  col 
ceive  that  complaints  of  venality,  and  want  of  patriotism^ 
could  ever  come  with  so  ill  a  ;;race  from  any  <^|uartcr,  as 
from  him  who  had  o])cnly  deserted  and  libelled  his  original 
party,  witbont  tlie  jiretext  of  any  otiier  cause  than  tlie  in- 
sufficiency of  the  rewnrdsthey  bestowed  upon  him, — and 
joined  himself  ^nth  men,  who  were  treacherous,  not  only 
to  their  first  professions,  but  t*)  their  country  and  to 
each  other,  to  all  of  whom  he  adhered,  after  their  mutual 
hatred   and  villanies  were  detected.       In    private   life, 
again,  with  what  face  could  he  erect  himself  into  a  rigid 
censor  of  morals,   or   prctend   to  complain   of  men  in 
general,  as  unworthy  of  his  notice,  after  breaking  the 
hearts  of  two,  if  not  three,  amiable  women,  whose  affec^j 
tions  he  had  engaged  by  the  most  constant  assiduitio^H 
—  after  savagely  libelling  almost  all  his  early  friend^^ 
and  benefactors,  and  exliibiting,  in  Iiisdail}'  life  and  con- 
versation, a  picture  of  domineering  insolence  and  dog- 
matism, to  which  no  parallel  could  be  found,  we  believe, 
in  the  history  of  any  other  indivithial,  and  which  ren- 
dered his  society  intolerable  to  all  who  were  not  sulxlued 
by  their  awe  of  him,  or  inured  to  it  bv  long  use  ?     He 
had  some  right,  perhaps,  to  look  witli  disdain  upon  men_ 
of  ordinary  underst^mdings  ;   but   for  all    that    is   thi^H 
proper  object  of  reproach,  he  should  have  looked  only^ 
within:  and  whatever  may  be  his  merits  as  a  writer, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  was  despicable  as 
politician,  and  hateful  as  a  man. 

With  these  impressions  of  his  personal  character,  pef 
haps  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  judge  quite  fairly  of  his 
works.  Yet  we  ai*e  far  from  being  insensible  to  their  great 
and  very  peculiar  merit-s.  Their  chief  i)eculiarity  is,  that 
they  were  almost  all  what  may  be  called  occasional  pro- 
ductions— not  "written  for  fame  or  for  posterity  —  from 
the  fulness  of  the  mind,  or  the  desire  of  instnicting 
mankind — but  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  — for  pro- 
moting some  temporary  and  immediate  object,  and  pro- 
ducing a  practical  etfect,  in  the  attainment  of  which  their 
whole  importance  centered.     With  the  exception  of  the 
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Tale  of  a  Tub,  Gulliver,  the  Polite  Conversation,  and 

about  half  a  volume  of  poetry,  this  description  will  apply 

to  abnost  all  that  is  now  before  us;  — and  it  is  no  small 

proof  of  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of   his  genius,  that 

posterity  should  have  been  so  anxious  to.presene  these 

careless  and  hasty  productions,  upon  which  their  author 

appears  to  have  set  no  other  value  than  as  means  for  the 

attainment  of  an  end.      The  truth  is,  accordingly,  that! 

thefj  are  very  extraordinary  performances:  And,  consi-l 

der»Kl  with  a  view  to  the  purjioses  for  which  they  were  1 

btended,  have    probably    never  been  equalled    in  any  \ 

mod  of  the  world.     They  ure  written  witli  great  plain- ' 

ess,  force,  and    iutrcitidity  —  advance  at  once  to  the 

atter  in  dispute  —  ^ve  battle  to  the  strength  of  the 

ay,  and  never  seek  any  kiml  of  advantage  from  dark- 

[  or  obscurity.     Their  distinguishing  feature,  how- i 

rer,  is  the  force  and  the  vehemence  of  the  invective  in  i 

rliich  they  abound;  —  the  copiousness,  the  steadiness, 

perseverance,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  abuse 

id  ridicule  are  showcret.!  nj>on  the  adversary.     This, 

Ve  think,  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  Swift's  great  talent, 

and  the  weapon  by  which  he  made  himself  forniiditlde. 

He  was,  without    exception,    the    gi\'atest    and    niosr' 

teffioient    libeller    that   ever  exercised    the    trade ;    and 

W^sessed,  Iti  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  (jualiHeations 

fliich  it  requires:  —  a  clear  head  —  a  cold  heart  —  a 

indictive  temper  —  no  admiration  of  noble  qualities — • 

tJo  sympathy  with  sutiering  —  not  much  conscience  — 

not  much  consistency — a  ready  wit — a  sarc^istic  humour 

—  a  thorough  kno^\dcdge  of  the  baser  jnirts  of  human 

njiture  —  and  a  complete  familiarity  with  every  thhig 

[itliat  Is  low,  homely,  and  familiar  in  language.     These 

'''Were  his  gifts; —  mul  he  soon  felt  for  what  ends  they 

j^Te  given.     Almost  all  his  works  are  libels  ;  generally 

I  tipon  individuals,    sometimes    upon  sects  and    jmrties, 

|«umeiimes  u|K>n  human  nature.     Whatever  he  his  end, 

lliowever,   personal  abuse,  direct,  vehement,   unsparing 

'  invective,  is  his  means.     It  his  sword  and  his  shield, 

(Ilia  i)anopiy  and  lus  chariot  of  war.     In  all  his  writings, 

accordingly,  there  is  nothing  to  raise  or  exalt  our  notions 
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of  human  nature, — but  every  thing  to  vilify  and  d€ 
grade.    We  may  learn  from  them,  perhaps,  to  dread  the 
i  eon3e(|uences  ot  base  actions,  but  never  to  love  the  feel- 
1  inga  that  lead  to  generous  ones.      There  is  no  spiri^^ 
fi  indeed,  of  lovc.or  of  honour  in  any  part  of  them ;  but  ai^| 
imvariedand  harassing  display  of  insolenceand  nniuiosit]^^ 
in  the  >>Titer,  and  viUany  and  folly  in  those  of  whom  hi 
,is  writing.     Though  a  great  polemic,  he  makes  no 
of  general  prineiples,  nor  ever  enlarges  his  views  to 
wide  or  eonipivhensive  conclusion.     Every  thing  is  pai 
/]  ticulur  >vith  him,  and,  for  the  most  part,  strictly  per 
iigonal.      To  make  amends^  however,  we  do  think  liim 
quite  witliout  a  eoinjK'titor    in    personalities.     With  a 
quick  ttud  sagacious  spirit,  and    a  bold    and    popular 
maimer,  he  joins  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  strong 
and  the  weak  |>arts  of  eYe^^•  cause  he  hns  to  manage^ 
Rnd,  without  the  least  restraint  from  delicacy,  either 
taste  or  of  feeling,  he  seems  always  to  think  the  m' 
efR'ctuid  blows  the  most  advisable,  and  no  atlvanta^ 
unlawful  that  is  likely  to  be  successful  for  the  momen 
l>iHrt^gHrding  all  the  laws  of  jwlished  hostility,  he  uses? 
Ml  tme  and  the  same  moment^  Ins  sword  and  his  poisoned 
dacrger  —  his  hands,  and  bis  t<x'th,  and  his  envenoi 
l>n*ath, — and  does  not  even  scruple,  upon  occasion, 
imitate  his  own  ^^ahoos,  by  discharging  on  his  imhap 
victims  a  shower  of  filth,  from  which  neither  cou 
nor  dexterity  can  attord  any  protection.  —  Against  sud 
an  antagvmi^t.  it  was,  of  couree,  at  no  time  very  easy  to 
Ukake  head:  and  acvt>nrmgly  his  in\-ectivc  seems,  for  the 
most  jvirt,  to  have  l>een  as  nuich  dreaded,  and  as  tre- 
invntlous  as  the  jiersoiial  ridicule  of  Voltaire.    Both  were 
inexhrtvisiiblo,  'well  directed,  and  unsparing  ;    but  even 
when  Voltuiivdn?w  blood,  he  did  not  mangle  the  victim, 
an\l  wiwonlv  nii*ohi<*vous  wheij  Swift  was  brutal.     Any 
one  who  will    ox>m{*ire  tke  epigrams  od  if.  Franc  de 
l\*mpigimn  with  thcvs**  on  Tlgbe  or  Bettesworth,  wi 
i^klv  xuulerstand  the  dbtiDctioa. 

i>f  the  fow  \sorfcs  whioh  h^  wrote  in  the  capacity 
Ml  author,  and  not  of  a  inartv  zealot  or  personal  i-nemy. 
tho  TaW  of  a  Tub  was  by  fiu*  the  earliest  in  point 
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time,  and  has,  by  mauy,  been  considered  as  the  first  in 
I  point  of  merit.  We  confess  we  are  uot  of  that  opinion.^ 
L  It  is  by  far  too  long  and  elaborate  for  a  piece  of  plea- 
f  waitry  ; — the  humour  sinks,  in  many  places,  into  mere 
buffoonery  and  nonsense; — and  there  is  a  real  and  cx- 
^Mcme  tediousness  arisin;:^  from  the  too  successful  mimici*y 
Bm  tediousness  and  pcdantrj'.  AH  these  detects  are  ap- 
parent enough  even  in  the  main  ston*,  in  wliich  the  inci- 
dents are  without  the  shadow  of  verisimilitude  or  interest, 
and  by  far  too  thinly  scattered ;  but  they  become  insuf- 
ferable in  the  interludes  or  digressions,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  to  us  utterly  illeLnble,  and  seem  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  cold  and  forced  conceits,  and  exag- 
gerated representations  of  loiiir  exploded  whims  and  ab- 
Minlities.  The  style  of  (his  work,  which  appears  to  us 
^reatly  inferior  to  the  History  of  John  Bull  or  even  of 
ifartinus  Scriblerus,  is  evidently  more  elaborate  than 
liiat  of  Swift's  other  writings, — but  has  all  its  substantial 
characteristics.  Its  great  merit  seems  to  consist  in  the 
Bather's  perfect  familiarity  with  all  sorts  of  common  and 
^iliomatical  expressions,  bis  unlimited  command  rtf  esta- 
blished phrases,  both  Sdlemn  and  familiar,  and  the  un- 
rivalled profusion  and  propriety  with  which  he  heaps 
them  up  and  applies  them  to  the  exposition  of  the  most 
kniastic  conceptions.  To  deliver  absurd  notions  or 
incredible  tales  in  the  most  authentic,  honest,  and  direct 
terms  that  have  been  used  for  the  communication  of 
truth  and  reason,  and  to  luxuriate  in  all  the  variations 
of  that  grave,  plain,  and  perspicuous  phraseolog)-,  which 
dull  men  use  to  express  tlieir  homely  opinions,  seems  to 
be  the  great  art  of  this  extraordinary  humorist,  and 
that  which  gives  their  character  and  their  edge  to  his 
siv  strokes  of  satire,  his  keen  sarcasms,  and  hitter  per- 
sonalities. 

The  voyages  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  is  indisput- 
ably his  greatest  work.  The  idea  of  making  fictitious 
tnivels  the  vehicle  of  satire  as  well  as  of  anuisenient,  is 
at  least  as  old  us  Lucian ;  but  has  never  been  carried 
iuto  execution  with  such  success,  spirit,  and  originality, 
as  in  this  celebrated  performance.     The  brevity,  the 
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tmnutene^,  the  hom^liiies^  the  unbroken  senousness 
the  narrative,  all  give  a  character  of  truth  and  simplicity 
to  the  woric,  which  at  once  palliates  the  extravatrinu'e  of 
the   fiction,  and  enhances  the  effect  of  those   weighty 
reflections,  and  catling  severities  in  which  it  ahoiinda. 
Yet  though- it  is  probable  enough,  that  without  those 
touches  of  satire  and  obsenation  the  work  would  have 
appeared  childish  and  preposterous,  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  pleases  chiefly  by  the  novelty  and  \ivacity  of  the 
extniordinar}'  pictures  it   presents,  and  the  entertain- 
ment we  receive  from  following  the  fortiuies  of  tlie 
traveller  in  his  several  extniordinary  adventnres.     The    j 
'greater  part  of  the  wisdom  and  satire  at  least  appears  to    t 
us  to  be  extremely  >ndgar  and  common-place ;  and  we    i 
have  no  idea  that  they  could  possibly  apjtear  either  im-    ' 
pressive  or  entertaining,  if  presented  without  these  ac-    ■ 
companiments.     A  considerable  part  of  the  pleasure  ^mI 
derive  from  the  vovages  of  nuUiver,  in  short,  is  of  th?n 
same  description  with  that  which  we  receive  trom  tliose 
of  Sinbad  the  Sailor;  and  is  chiefly  heightened,  we  believe,    ' 
by  the  greater  brevity  and  minuteness  of  the  stor}',  and 
the  superior  art  that  is  employed  to  give  it  an  appear- 
ance of  truth  and  probabilit)-,  in  the  very  midst  of  its 
wonders.  Among  those  arts,  as  5Ir.  Scott  has  judiciously    | 
observed,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  exact  adajtt- 
ation  of  the  narrative  to  the  condition  of  its  supposed 
author. 

"  The  character  of  tlic  imaginary  traveller  is  exactly  tliat  of  I)»iu- 
pier,  or  any  other  --tiirdy  uautical  MandiTcr  of  the  |»criod,  endowi-^l 
with  counige  and  common  sense,  who  sailed  throngh  di^tniit  U'a»f 
without  losing  a  single  Engliith  prejudice  which  he  had  brought  from 
Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  and  on  his  return  gave  a  grave  and  ^ut|>le 
narrative  of  what  he  had  seen  or  heartl  in  foreifrn  cnnntric^.  llie 
character  ia  perhaps  strictly  English,  and  c^an  W  hai-dly  rclishe*!  hy  a 
foreigner.  The  reflections  and  observations  of  Gulliver  are  never 
more  refined  or  dcei>er  than  might  be  expected  from  a  plain  master  of 
a  mcrdiantman,  or  surgeon  in  the  Old  Jewry ;  and  there  wa*  such  a 
reality  pven  to  his  whole  peraoo,  that  one  seaman  is  said  to  have 
sworn  he  knew  Captain  Gulliver  very  well,  but  he  lived  at  Witppin^ 
not  at  Kotht-riiiilif.  It  is  the  contrast  between  the  natural  ease  aa 
simplicity  of  Mich  a  style,  and  the  marvels  which  the  volume  eonlaii 
that  form?*  nnc  great  charm  of  Ihis  memorable  satire  on  ibc  import 
fectiona,  follies,  and  vices  of  oiiinkind.     The  exact  calculations  pre- 
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rved  in  the  first  and  secnad  part,  liavo  nlsii  tlie  ofleet  uf  qtinlifyiug 
exlravnpniice  o!'  the  fable.  It  is  8ai<l  that  in  nntiirnl  ohjeota  whero 
tion  is  exactly  preserved,  the  marvellous,  whether  the  ohjoet  be 
pc  or  diminutive,  is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  s()eetalor ;  nnd  it 
tain,  in  i;;eneral,  that  proportion  f<»rins  iin  essential  nttribute  of 
Bth,  und  consequently  of  verisiinililudr,  or  ihnt  which  renders  » 
"on  probable.  If  the  reader  is  disposed  to  grant  the  iraveller 
tulateii  OA  to  the  existence  of  the  strange  [M?ople  whom  he  visttA, 
Vdutd  be  dilRcull  to  detect  any  inconsistency  in  his  narrative.  On 
llie  eontrory,  it  ivould  seem  that  he  and  they  conduct  themselves 
tovards  each  other,  precisely  as  must  necessarily  have  hap|>cned  in  the 
rcspectivv  cireumi^tances  which  the  author  has  supposed.  In  this 
point  of  view,  [>erhaps  the  highest  praise  that  could  have  been  be- 
*t«jwi'd  on  Gulliver's  Travels,  "'as  the  censure  of  a  learned  IriKh  pre- 
IbI<*,  nho  ^id  the  iMtok  eontaineil  sotnr  things  ivhieh  he  could  not 
prevoiJ  upon  himself  to  believe." — vol.  i.  pp.340,  341. 

That  the  interest  does  not  arise  from  the  satire  but 
from  the  plausible  description  of  physical  wondera,  seems 
io  be  farther  proved  by  the  fact,  tliat  the  parts  which 
please  the  least  are  those  in  which  there  is  most  satire 
and  least  of  those  wonders.  In  the  voyage  to  Laputa, 
after  the  first  description  of  the  flying  island,  the  atten- 
tion is  almost  exclusively  directed  to  intellectual  absurd- 
ities; and  every  one  is  aware  of  the  duliiess  tliat  is  the! 
result.  Even  as  a  satire,  in<leed,  tliis  part  is  cxti-einely  , 
poor  and  defective ;  nor  can  any  thing  show  more  clearly  ' 
the  author's  incapacity  for  large  and  comprelit'iisive 
news  than  his  signal  failure  in  all  those  parts  which 
invited  him  to  such  contemplations.  In  the  multitude 
ftf  his  vulgur  and  farcical  representations  of  particular 
errors  in  philoso[>hy,  he  nowhere  appeal's  to  have  any 
sense  of  its  (nie  value  or  principles;  but  satisfies  him- 
self with  collecting  or  imagining  a  numlierof  fantastical 
quackeries,  which  tend  t(»  illustrate  nothing  but  his  con- 
tempt for  human  underetanding.  Even  where  his  sub- 
ject seems  to  invite  liiin  to  something  of  a  higher  flight, 
he  unifonnly  slirinks  back  from  it,  and  takes  shelter  in 
common-place  derision.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
poorer  than  the  use  he  makes  of  the  evocation  of  the 
illustrious  dead  —  in  which  Hannibal  is  conjured  up,  just 
to  say  that  he  had  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  his  camp ; 
and  Ari8t<:>tle,  to  ask  two  of  his  commentators,  "whether 
the  rest  of  the  tribe  were  as  great  dunces  as  themselves  ?" 
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The  voyago  to  the  Houyhnhmns  is  commonly  supposed 
to  displease  by  its  vile  and  degrading  representations  of 
bunmn  nature ;  but,  if  wc  do  not  strangely  mistake  our 
own  feelings  on  the  subject,  the  impression  it  produces 
is  not  so  iniicb  that  of  disgust  as  of  diilness.  The  pic- 
ture is  not  only  extravagant,  but  bald  and  tame  in  the 
highest  degree ;  while  the  story  is  not  eidivened  by  any 
of  those  numerous  and  uncommon  incidents  which  are 
detailed  in  the  t^vo  first  pjirts,  with  sucli  an  inimitable 
air  of  pi*ubiibility  as  almost  to  persuade  us  of  their 
reality.  For  the  rest,  we  have  observed  already,  that 
the  scope  of  the  whole  work,  and  indeed  of  all  his  writ- 
ings, is  to  degrade  and  vilify  human  nature;  and  though 
some  of  the  images  which  occur  in  this  part  may  be 
rather  coarser  than  the  others,  we  do  not  think  tlie  dif- 
ference so  considerable  as  to  account  for  its  atbnitteU 
inferiority  in  the  power  of  pleasing. 

His  only  other  considerable  works  in  prose,  are  the 
*'  Polite  Conversation,"  M'hieh  we  tbiiik  admirable  in  its 
sort,  and  excessively  entertaining ;  and  the  "  Directions 
to  Servants,"  which,  though  of  a  lower  pitch,  contains 
as  much  i>eiiiaps  of  his  peculiar,  vigorous  and  racy 
humour,  as  any  one  of  his  productions.  The  Journal 
to  Stella,  which  was  certainly  never  intended  for  publi- 
cation, is  not  to  be  judged  of  as  a  literary*  work  at  all — 
but  to  us  it  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  productions 
— exhibiting  not  only  a  minute  and  masterly  view  of  a 
very  extraordinary  political  criyis,  but  a  truer,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  a  more  favourable  picture  of  his  own  mind, 
than  can  be  gathered  fi'oni  all  the  rest  of  his  writings — - 
together  with  innumerable  anecdotes  characteristic  not 
only  of  various  eminent  hidividuals,  but  of  the  private 
manners  and  public  taste  and  morality  of  the  times, 
more  nakedly  and  surely  authentic  than  any  thing  that 
can  be  derived  from  contemporary  publications.  ~ 

Of  his  Poetry,  we  do  not  think  there  is  much  to 
said; — for  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  Swift  wa» 
in  any  respect  a  poet.  It  would  be  proof  enough,  we 
think,  just  to  observe,  tliat,  though  a  popular  and  most 
miscellaneous  writer,  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
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^akspeare  above  two  or  three  times  in  any  part  of  his 
works,  and  has  nowhere  mid  a  word  in  Iiis  praise.  His 
partial  editor  admits  that  he  has  produced  nothing  which 
can  be  called  either  sublime  or  pathetic  ;  and  we  are  of 
the  same  opinion  as  to  the  beautiful.  The  merit  of  cor- 
rect rh)'mes  and  easy  diction,  we  shall  not  deny  him ; 
but  the  diction  is  ubuost  invariably  that  of  the  most  or- 
d'mary  prose,  and  the  matter  of  liis  pieces  no  otherwise 
pot?tic^d,  than  tliat  the  Muses  and  some  other  persons  of 
llie  Heathen  mytholotry  are  occa^ionnlly  mentioned.  He 
has  written  lampoons  and  epi^i^unis,  and  satiricid  ballads 
and  abusive  sonars  in  ji^reat  abundance,  and  with  infinite 
success.  But  these  things  are  not  poetrj' ;  —  and  arc 
better  in  verse  than  in  prose,  for  no  otlier  reason  than 
tluit  the  sfin^  is  more  easily  remembered,  and  the  ridi- 
cule occasionally  enhanced,  by  the  hint  of  a  ludicrous 
paptxly,  or  the  di'ollery  of  an  extraordinary  rhvTne. 
His  witty  verses,  where  they  are  not  made  up  of  mere 
filth  and  venom,  seem  mostly  framed  on  the  model  of 
Hiidibras;  and  are  chiefly  remarkable,  like  those  of  his 
orijLnnal,  for  the  easy  and  apt  appUcatioa  of  homely  and 
lumiliar  phrases,  to  illustrate  ingenious  sophistiy  or 
unexi^ected  allusions.  One  or  two  of  his  imitations  of 
Horace,  are  executed  ^\'ith  spirit  and  elegance,  and  are 
the  best,  we  think,  of  his  iamiliar  pieces ;  unless  we 
except  the  verses  on  his  own  death,  in  which,  however, 
the  great  charm  arises,  as  we  have  just  stated,  from  the 
sinwulur  ease  and  exactness  with  which  he  has  imitated 
the  style  of  ordinary  society,  and  the  neatness  >vith 
which  he  has  brought,  together  and  reduced  to  metre 
such  a  number  of  natund,  characteristic,  and  common- 
plare  expressions.  The  Oadeuus  and  \\tnes3a  is,  of 
ilj*elf^  complete  proof  that  he  had  in  liini  none  of  the 
elements  of  poetry.  It  was  ^vritten  when  his  faculties 
Trere  in  their  perfection,  and  his  heart  animated  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  which  it  was  ever  -  capable  —  and  yet 
it  is  as  cold  and  as  flat  as  the  ice  of  Thule.  Though 
describing  a  real  passion,  and  a  real  per]>lexjty,  there  is 
not  a  Sjmrk  of  fire  nor  a  throb  of  emotion  in  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  All  the  return  he  makes  to  the  warm- 
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hearted  creature  who  had  put  her  destiny  into  his  hands, 
consists  in  a  frigid  mythological  fiction,  in  whicli  he  sets 
forth,  that  Venus  and  the  Graces  lavished  their  gifts  on 
her  in  her  infancy,  and  moreover  got  Minerva,  by  a 
trick,  to  inspire  her  "snth  wit  and  wisdom.  The  style  is 
mere  prose  —  or  ratlier  a  string  of  familiar  and  vulgar 
phi-ases  tacked  together  in  rhyme,  like  the  general  tissue 
of  his  poetry.  However,  it  has  been  called  not  only 
easy  but  elegant,  by  some  indulgent  critics — and  there- 
fore, as  we  take  it  for  granted  nobody  reads  it  now-a- 
days,  we  shall  extract  a  few  lines  at  random,  to  abide 
the  censure  of  the  judicious.  To  us  they  seem  to  be 
about  as  much  poetry  as  so  many  lines  out  of  Coke  upon 
Littleton. 

"  But  in  tlio  poots  we  m&y  find 
A  wliolcsonie  law,  lime  out  of  mind. 
Had  been  coiifinn'd  by  Fute'a  decree, 
That  gods,  oi'  what«uoVi*  degree, 
Resunm  not  what  tlioniselves  have  given. 
Or  any  brother  god  in  Heaven  : 
"Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods, 
Or  they  must  always  be  at  udds  : 
And  Pallas,  if  she  broke  tlie  laws, 
Must  yield  her  foe  the  stronger  cause; 
A  shame  to  one  so  much  ndur'd 
For  wisdom  at  Jove's  council  board  ; 
Besides,  she  fear'd  the  Queen  of  Love 
Would  meet  with  better  friends  above. 
And  though  she  must  with  grief  reflect. 
To  SCO  a  mortal  virgin  deck'd 
With  graces  hitherto  unknown 
To  female  breasts  except  her  own  : 
Yet  she  would  act  as  best  became 
A  goddess  of  unspotted  fame. 
She  knew  by  augury  diWne, 
Venus  would  fail  in  her  design  : 
She  studietl  well  llie  jfoint,  and  found 
Her  foe's  conclusiona  were  not  sound. 
From  premises  erroneous  brouglit ; 
And  tliurefore  the  deduction's  iniugbt^ 
And  must  have  contrary  eftects, 
To  what  her  treacherous  foe  expects." 

Vol.  xiv.  pp.448,  449. 

The  Rhapsody  of  Poetry,  and  the  Legion  Club,  are 
the  only  two  pieces  in  which  there  is  the  least  glow  of 
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nl  aniuiutioii 


tliougli, 


in  the  latter,  it  takes  the 


upe  of  ferocious  and  almost  frantic  invective,  and,  in 

4k  fonnor,  shines  out  but  by  fits  in  the  midst  of  the 
usual  jirnall  wares  of  cant  plirases  and  snappish  misan- 
thropy.    In  the  Rhaptic»dy,  the  following  lines,  for  in- 
jttance,  near  the  beginning,  are  vigorous  and  energetic. 
"Not  empire  to  the  riiiing  sun 

hy  Tolour,  onndiirt,  fortune  won  ; 

Not  highest  wisdom  in  debatea     ■ 

For  fmining  laws  to  govern  states ; 

Not  skill  iu  sciences  profound 

So  large  to  gra^p  the  circle  round  : 

Such  heavenly  influenne  refiuire. 

As  huw  to  strike  the  Muse's  lyre. 
*'  Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot  j 

Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Scot ; 

Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes, 

The  spawn  of  bridewell  or  the  stews ; 

Nor  infants  dropp'd,  the  spurious  pledges 

Of  gypsies  littering  under  hedges; 

Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 

To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state, 

Ab  he  whom  Phirbus  in  his  iro 

Has  bhistcd  with  poetic  lire."      Vol  xiv.  pp.  310,  311. 

Y^et,  immediately  after  this  nervous  and  poetical  line, 
lio  drops  at  once  into  the  lowness  of  vulgar  flippancy. 

"  What  hope  of  custom  in  the  fair, 
While  not  a  soul  demands  your  ware  ?"  &c. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  strong  lines,  and  much 
cuttinir  satire  In  this  poem  ;  but  the  staple  is  a  mimicry 
I      of  Iludibras,  without    the   richness  or  compression   of 
^iiilk-r ;  as,  for  example, 

I"  And  here  a  simile  comes  pat  in: 
Though  chickens  take  a  month  to  fatten. 
The  gue.>>t$  in  lcs;s  tlian  half  an  hour 
Will  more  than  half  a  score  devour. 
So,  after  toiling  twenty  days 
To  earn  a  stock  of  peuc«  and  praise, 
Thy  labours,  grown  llic  critic's  prey. 
Are  swallow 'd  o'er  n  dish  often  : 
Gone  to  be  never  heard  of  more, 
Gone  where  the  chickens  went  before. 
How  shall  a  new  attenipter  learn 
Of  diflereut  (Spirits  to  disecni, 
And  how  distinguish  whieh  \a  which, 
The  poet's  vein,  or  Bcribbling  itch?" 
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The  Legion  Club  is  a  satire,  or  ratlier  u  tremendous 
invective  on  the  Insh  House  of  CV)mmon8,  who  had  in- 
curred tlie  reverend  tiuthor'sdispleasui'e  for  entertaining 
some  propositions  about  alleviating  the  burden  of  the 
tithes  in  Ireland ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable,  on  the 
whole,  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  lil>erty  of  the 
press  wliich  was  indidged  to  the  disali'ected  in  those 
days  —  no  prosecution  having  been  instituted,  either  by 
that  Honourable  House  itself,  or  by  any  of  the  indi- 
vidual members,  wlio  are  there  attacketl  in  a  way  in 
which  no  public  men  were  ever  attacked,  before  or  smce. 
It  is  also  deserving  of  attention,  as  the  most  thoroughly 
animated,  fierce,  and  energetic,  of  all  Swift's  metrical 
compositions;  and  though  the  utiimatlon  be  altogether 
of  a  ferocious  character,  and  seems  occasionally  to  verge 
upon  absolute  insanity,  there  is  still  a  force  and  a  terror 
about;  it  which  redeems  it  fi"om  ridicule,  and  makes  us 
shudder  at  the  sort  of  demoniacal  inspiration  with  which 
the  malison  is  vented.  The  invective  of  Swift  appears 
in  this,  and  some  other  jiieces,  like  the  infernal  fire  of 
Milton's  rebel  angels,  which 

"Scorch'd  and  blast«d  and  o'erthrcw — " 

and  wjvs  launched  even  against  the  righteous  with  such 
impetuous  fury, 

••TImt  wliom  it  Kit  none  on  their  feet  might  stand, 
Though  stundini;  else  us  rock? — but  down  they  fell 
hy  thottsAniU,  angel  on  nrchangel  rolled.'* 

It  is  scan-ely  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  there 
is  never  tlic  least  approach  to  dignity  or  nobleness  in  the 
stylo  »if  these  terrible  invectives  ;  and  that  they  do  not 
even  pri'tend  to  the  tone  of  a  high-minded  disdain  or 
m«nervtUH  impatience  of  unworthiness.  They  are  honest, 
c^irse,  and  violent  effusions  of  furious  anger  and  ran- 
iH>rMUs  hatrvil ;  and  tlieir  effect  dej>ends  upon  the  force, 
hiv^rtiness,  and  apj)arent  sincerity  with  which  those 
f^H'liuiTs  !»>>'  expressed.  The  author's  object  is  simply 
t\\  vilify  his  opponent,  —  by  no  means  to  do  honour  to 
KluwU\  If  i»e  can  nu»ke  his  victim  writhe,  he  cares  not 
,H4t  nmv  be  iliought  of  liis  tonnentor; —  or  rather,  he 
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is  contented^  provided  lu*  caii  make  him  sufficiently  dis- 
gusting, that  a  good  share  of  the  filth  whieh  he  throws 
should  6tick  to  his  own  fingers  ;  and  that  he  should 
himself  excite  some  of  the  loathing  of  wliich  hia  enemy 
is  tLo  principal  object.  In  the  piece  now  before  us, 
many  oi*  the  personalities  are  too  coarse  and  filthy  to  be 
quoted ;  but  the  very  opening  shows  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written. 

"  As  I  stroll  tlie  city  oft  I 
See  a  builtling  loj-ge  and  lofly, 
Kot  a  bow-shot  from  tlie  college, 
Half  the  globe  from  sliuc  and  knowledge  ! 
By  the  prudent  arcliittH.-t, 
Placed  agiuuat  the  church  direct. 
Making  good  my  grandam's  jest, 
'  Near  the  cburch' — you  know  the  rest. 

'*  Tell  us  what  the  pile  cuntaius  ? 
Many  a  head  that  holds  no  brains. 
Theae  demoniacs  let  me  dub 
With  the  name  of  I^»gian  Club. 
Such  aMcmblitA,  you  might  swear, 
Meet  when  butchers  bait  a  bear : 
Such  a  noise  and  &uch  haranguing. 
When  a  brother  thief  i?  liungiug: 
Such  a  rout  and  such  a  rabble 
Run  to  hear  Jackpuihling  gabble  : 
Such  a  crowd  their  oi-durc  throws 
On  a  far  W»fl  villain'^  nose. 

"  Could  I  from  the  building's  top 
Hear  tlic  rattling  tliunder  drop, 
White  the  devil  upon  the  roof 
(If  the  devil  I>c  thunder  proof) 
Should  with  poker  fiery  red 
Crack  the  stones  and  melt  the  lead  \ 
Drive  them  down  on  every  scull. 
When  the  den  of  thicvea  is  full  ; 
Quite  dpdtroy  the  harpies'  ncst^ 
How  might  then  our  isle  be  bleat! 

**  Let  them,  when  they  once  get  in, 
Sell  the  nation  for  a  pin ; 
While  they  sit  a  picking  slrnwa, 
Let  them  rave  at  making  laws ; 
^Vhilc  they  never  hold  tlieir  tongue, 
Let  them  dabble  in  their  dung  ; 
Let  them  form  a  grand  committee. 
How  to  plague  and  starve  the  city ; 
Let  tliem  stare,  and  storm,  and  frown 
When  they  see  a  clergy  gown  ; 
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Let  them,  crc  thoy  crack  u  louse, 
Call  for  th'  onlors  of  the  Iloufle  ; 
Let  them,  witli  their  gusliiig  quilts. 
Scribble  senseless  heads  ol'  billa  ; 
We  tiVAy,  wliile  tln'y  F>train  their  throats, 
"WiiJC  our  mises  witli  tlh-ir  votes. 

"  J/et  Sir  Tom,  that  rampant  asB, 
Stuff  ]ii::j  gutri  with  flax  and  grai»; 
But  belbre  tlie  priest  he  fleeeea, 
Tear  llie  Bible  all  to  pieces  : 
At  tlic  pari^ons,  Tom.  halloo,  boy  ! 
Worthy  oft'apring  of  a  shoeboy. 
Footman!  traitor  I  vilcsedueexl 
I'crjur'd  rebel !  brib'tj  aceuser! 
Lay  thy  paltry  privilege  nsitle, 
Sprung  from  Papists,  and  a  regicide! 
Fall  a  workin;^  like  a  mole, 
Raise  the  dirt  about  your  hole  I'* 

V0I.X.  pp.548— 550. 

This  is  strong  enough,  wu  suspect,  for  most  readers  ;  '■ 
but  Ave  shall  venture  on  a  few  lines  more,  to  show  the 
tone   in   which  the  leading   characters  in  the  country 
might  be  libelled  by  name  and  surname  in  those  days. 

"  In  the  porch  liriareus  stands, 
Shows  a  bribe  in  nil  his  handft ; 
Briareus  the  secretary, 
But  we  mortJils  call  him  Carey. 
AVheu  the  rogues  their  country  fleece, 
Tliuy  may  hope  for  pence  a-j)iece. 

"  Clio,  who  had  been  so  wise 
To  ]>ut  on  a  fool's  disguiiMi, 
To  bespeak  some  approbation, 
And  be  thought  a  near  relation, 
AVheti  she  saw  three  hundred  brutes 
All  involv'd  in  wihl  djftpute.s, 
Roaring  till  their  lungs  were  spent, 

pRl^^LEtiK    or    PAULIAMBlfT, 

Now  a  new  misfortune  feels, 
Dreading  to  be  laid  by  th'  heels,"  &c. 

"  Keeper,  show  me  where  to  fix 
On  the  puppy  pair  of  Dit-ks: 
By  their  lantern  jaws  itud  leathern. 
You  might  awear  ihev  both  are  brethren: 
Dick  Fitzbflkor,  Dick  the  player! 
Old  ac<iimtntance,  are  you  there  ? 
Dear  companions,  hng  und  kiss 

Tua?t  Old  Glorious  in  your ; 

Tic  thr-m,  keeper,  in  a  tether, 

Let  them  starve  and  atink  together  ; 
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Both  arc  apt  to  he  unruly. 
Lash  them  daily,  la^th  thcni  duly  ; 
Though  'tifl  hopeless  to  reeluim  them, 
Scorpion  rods,  perhaps*  may  tome  thera." 

Vol.  X.  pp.  553,  554. 

Such  were  the  libels  which  a  Tory  writer  found  it 

ife  to  publish  under  a  Whig  ndministration  in  1736; 

and  Ave  do  not  find  that  any  national  disturbance  arose 

from  their  impunity, — though  the  libeller  was  the  most 

celebrated  and  by  fur  the  most  popular  writer  of  the 

•ge.    Nor  was  it  merely  the  exaspenition  of  bud  fortune 

tnitt  put  that  polite  party  upon  the  use  of  this  discour- 

t«cms  style  of  discussion.     In  all  situations,  the  Tories 

.     We  been  the  great  libellers — anJ,   as   is  fitting,  the 

^b[rcat  prosecutors  of  libels;  and  even  in  this  early  age  of 

^Kifir  glory,  had  themselves,  when  in  power,  encoui*aged 

^pLesamc  licence  of  defamation,  and  in  the  same  hands. 

h  will  scarcely  Ik;  believed,  that  the  following  character 

^of  llie  Earl  of  Wharton,  then  actually  Lord  Lieutermnt 

^fc&f  Ireland,  was  publicly  printed  and  sold,  with  his  Lord- 

^Wiip's  name  and  addition  at  full  length,  In  1710,  and 

"■Was  one  of  the  first  productions  by  wliich  the  reverend 

penimm  bucklered  tl»e  cause  of  the  Tory  ministry,  imd 

rivenged  himself  on  a  parsimonious  patron.    We  cannot 

"ord  to  give  it  at  full  length — but  this  specimen  will 

■r  our  purpose. 

"Thomas,  Eai'l  of  Wharton,  Lonl  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  hy  ihe 
jwve  of  a  wonderful  eunr^titution,  has  muiic  yeurs  passed  liis  grand 
idiiMt'terie,  without  any  visible  effects  of  old  npr,  either  on  U\6  body 
Brbi>  mind  ;  and  in  (>pite  of  n  eontiiiual  prostitution  to  those  viees 
^hkh  usually  wear  out  Itotli.  lh»  behaviour  is  in  all  the  fornix  of  a 
young  man  at  five-«nd -twenty.  Whether  he  walkft,  or  whistles,  or 
i^s  bawdy,  or  calU  names,  he  aequitrt  himself  in  •■acli,  beyond  a 
^plar  of  thre*  years' standing. —  He  !*eem(stobe  hut  an  ill  dissfMnbler, 
^ut  ill  liar,  although  they  are  the  two  tnlenl^  he  most  practii!«is 
tod  mo»t  valuer  himaelf  upon.  The  ends  he  has  gained  by  lying, 
•Ppctr  to  be  nuire  owinjj  to  the  frequency,  than  the  nrl  of  them  :  his 
l«j  being  i«onteliiuc3  detected  in  an  hour,  often  in  a  day,  and  always 
'"a week.  He  tella  them  freely  in  mixed  companic!^,  althouji;h  he 
«»»?  half  of  those  that  hear  him  to  be  Win  enrnues,  and  is  »urc  they 
^Idiwrover  them  the  momeni  ihey  leave  him.  He  pwears  eolemnly 
wlove*  and  will  serve  you  ;  and  your  back  is  no  sooner  tui-ned,  but 
"clrlh  those  about  him,  you  are  a  dog  and  a  rascal.  He  goes  cnn- 
'loQtly  to  prayers  in  the  fornii^  uf  his  place,  and  will  talk  bawdy  and 
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blasphemy  at  the  chapel-door.  He  is  a  presbyteriaji  id  politics,  and 
ail  atheiHt  in  religion  ;  but  he  chooscft  at  present  to  wliore  with  a 
papist.  —  He  has  sunk  his  fortune  by  endeavouring  to  ruin  one  king- 
dom, and  has  raised  it  by  going  far  in  the  ruin  of  another.  "] 

"He  bears  the  gallantries  of  his  lady  with  the  indifference  of  ii 
8toick ;  and  thinka  them  well  recompensed,  by  a  return  of  children  to 
suppott  his  family,  without  the  fatigues  of  being  a  father. 

"  lie  has  three  predominant  passions,  whieli  you  will  seldom  fiud 
united  in  the  same  man,  as  nrisiog  from  dificrent  dispositions  of  mind, 
and  naturally  thwarting  each  other :  these  are,  love  of  power,  love  of 
money,  and  love  of  pleasure ;  they  ride  him  sometimes  by  turns,  some* 
times  all  together.  Since  he  went  into  Ireland,  he  seems  most  dis- 
posed to  tlie  second,  and  has  met  with  great  success;  havin;^  gained 
by  his  government,  of  under  two  year.*,  fivo-and-forty  thouHnnd  pounds, 
by  the  most  favourable  computation,  half  in  the  regular  way,  and  half 
in  the  prudential. 

"  He  was  never  yet  known  to  refuse,  or  keep  a  promise,  as  1 1 
member  he  told  a  huly,  but  with  an  exception  to  tlie  promise  he  thi 
made  (which  was  to  get  her  a  pension);  yet  he  broke  even  that,  am 
I  confess,  deceived  us  bolli.  But  here  I  desire  to  distinguish  betwei 
a  promise  and  a  bargain  ;  for  he  will  be  Kure  to  keep  the  latter,  w 
he  has  the  fairest  offer." — vol.  iv.  pp.  149 — 152. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  now  to  say  much  of 
Swift's  style,  or  of  the  general  character  of  his  literary 
genius:  —  But  our  opinion  nmy  be  collected  from  the 
remarks  we  have  made  on  particular  passages,  and  from 
our  introductory  obsservations  on  tlic  school  or  class  o||| 
authors,  with  whom  he  must  undoubtedly  be  rated.  On 
the  subjects  to  which  he  confines  himself,  he  is  unques- 
tionably a  strong,  masculine,  and  perspicuous  winter. 
He  is  never  finicalj  fantastic,  or  absurd  —  takes  advan- 
tage of  no  equivocations  in  argument — and  puts  on  no 
tiiwdriness  for  ornament.  Dealing  always  witli  par- 
ticulars, he  is  safe  from  all  great  and  systematic  mis- 
takes ;  and,  in  fact,  reasons  mostly  in  a  series  of  small 
and  minute  propositions,  in  the  handling  of  which,  dex- 
terity is  more  requisite  than  genius  ;  and  practical  good 
sense,  with  an  exact  knowle<lge  of  transactions,  of  far 
more  importance  than  profound  and  high-reaching  judg- 
ment. He  did  not  write  history  or  philosophy,  bu^— 
party  pamphlets  and  journals; — not  satire,  but  parti^J 
cular  lampoons  ;  —  not  pleasantries  for  all  mankind,  but 
jokes  for  a  particular  circle.  Even  in  his  pampldets,  the 
broader  questions  of  party  arc  always  waved,  to  make 


V  for  discussions  of  personal  or  immediate  interest. 
His  object  is  not  to  show  tliat  the  Tories  have  better 
principles  of  government  than  the  Whigs,  —  but  to 
prijve  I^rd  Oxford  an  an^el,  and  Lord  Somers  a  fiend, 
lo  convict  the  Duke  of  Mai'llwroiigh  of  avarice  or  Sir 
Richard  Steele  of  insolvency; — not  to  point  out  the 
wroTi^  of  Ireland,  in  the  depression  of  her  Catholic 
[M)pdation,  her  want  of  educiJtion,  or  the  discouragement 
diier  industry;  but  to  raise  an  outcry  against  an  amend- 

I  meat  of  the  copper  or  the  gold  coin,  or  against  a  par- 
jktmentary  proposition  for  remitting  the  tithe  of  at/ist- 
menl-  For  those  ends,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he 
Riose  his  means  judiciously,  and  used  them  with  incom- 
parable skill  and  spirit.  But  to  choose  such  ends,  wc 
numbly  conceive,  was  not  the  part  either  of  a  high  in- 
tcilt'ct  or  a  high  character ;  ana  his  genius  must  share 
in  tlic  disparagement  which  ought  ])crhap8  to  be  con- 
finofl  to  the  impetuosity  and  vindictiveness  of  his  temper. 
Of  his  style,  it  has  been  usual  to  speak  with  great, 
and,  wc  think,  exaggerated  praise.  It  is  less  mellow 
than  Dryden's — less  elegant  than  Pope's  or  Addison's 
—less  free  and  noble  than  Lord  liolingbrokc's- — and 
utterly  without  the  glow  and  loftiness  which  belonged 
to  our  earlier  masters.  It  is  radicidly  a  low  and  homely 
style — without  grace  and  -without  affectation ;  and 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  great  choice  and  profusion  of 
mnmmi  words  and  expressions.  Other  wTiters,  who 
have  used  a  plain  and  direct  style,  have  been  for  the 
most  part  jt*june  and  limited  in  their  diction,  and  gene- 
rally give  us  an  impression  of  the  jxjverty  as  well  as  the 
tamcness  of  their  language;  hut  Swift,  without  ever 
tPespassing  into  figured  or  poetical  expressions,  or  ever 
employing  a  word  that  can  be  called  fine,  or  ]K'dantic, 
has  a  prodigious  variety  of  good  set  phrases  always  at 
his  command,  and  ilisplays  a  sort  of  homely  richness,  like 
the  plenty  of  an  old  English  dinner,  or  the  wardrobe  of 
a  wwlthy  burgess.  This  taste  for  the  plain  and  sub- 
stautial  was  fatal  to  his  poetrv,  wliit-h  subsists  not  on 
8uch  elements;  but  was  in  the  highest  ilegree  iavourable 
to  the  effect  of  his  humour,  very  much  of  which  dei»eud8 
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on  tlie  imposing  gravity  with  whicli  it  is  delivered,  and 
on  the  various  turns  and  heightenings  it  may  receive 
from  a  rapidly  shifting  and  always  appn^priate  expres- 
sion. iVlmost  all  his  works,  after  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
seem  to  have  been  written  very  fast,  and  with  very  little 
minute  care  of  the  diction.  For  his  own  ease,  therefore, 
it  is  probable  they  were  all  pitched  on  a  low  key,  and  set 
about  on  the  ordinary  tone  of  a  familiar  letter  or  con- 
versation;  as  that  from  which  there  was  little  hazard  of 
falling,  even  in  inonionts  of  negligence,  and  from  which 
any  rise  that  could  be  eifected,  must  always  be  easy  and 
conspicuous.  A  man  fullv  possessed  of  his  subject,  in- 
deed, and  confident  of  his  cause,  may  almost  always 
write  with  vigour  uwd  effect,  if  he  can  get  over  the 
temptation  of  writing  finely,  and  really  confine  hifiiself 
to  the  strong  and  clear  exi)osition  of  the  matter  he  has 
to  bring  forward.  Half  of  the  atlectation  and  offensive 
pretension  we  meet  with  in  authors,  arises  from  a  want 
of  matter,  —  and  tlic  other  half,  from  a  paltry  ambition 
of  being  eloquent  and  ingenious  out  of  place.  Svnft 
had  complete  confidence  in  himself;  and  had  too  much 
real  business  on  his  hands,  to  be  at  leisure  to  intrigue 
for  the  fame  of  a  fine  winter  ;  —  in  consequence  of  which, 
his  writings  are  more  admired  by  tlie  judicious  than  if 
he  had  liestowcd  all  liis  attention  on  their  style.  He 
wa.s  so  much  a  man  of  business,  iiuleed,  and  so  much 
accustomed  to  coiisi<ler  his  writings  merely  as  means  for 
the  attainment  of  a  practical  end — whether  tliat  end 
was  the  strengthening  of  a  party,  or  the  wounding  a  foe 
—  that  he  not  only  djsdaiued  the  reputation  of  a  com- 
poser of  pretty  sentences,  but  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  indifierent  to  all  sorts  of  literary  fame.  He 
enjoyed  the  notoriety  and  infiuence  which  he  hail  pro- 
cured by  his  ^vritings ;  but  it  -was  tbe  glory  of  having 
carried  his  point,  and  not  ot"  having  written  well,  that 
he  valued.  As  soon  as  his  publications  had  served  their 
turn,  they  seem  Ui  have  been  entirely  forgotten  by  their 
author;^ and,  desirous  as  he  was  of  being  richer,  he 
appeal's  to  have  thouglit  as  little  of  making  money  as 
inunortality  by  means  of  them.     He  mentions  some- 
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e,  that  except  300/.  which  lie  got  for  Gulliver,  he 
imver  made  a  farthing  by  any  of  his  writings.  Pope 
undfratood  his  trade  better,  — inid  not  only  made  know- 
inji  bargains  for  his  oA\-n  works,  but  occasionally  bor- 
n^wed  his  friends'  pieces,  and  pocketed  the  price  of  the 
wiiok*.  This  was  notoriously  the  case  with  three  volumes 
oi  Miscellanies,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  from  the 
I)cn  of  Swift. 

In  humour  and  in  irony,  and  in  the  talent  of  debasing 
iinrl  defiling  what  he  hated,  we  join  with  all  the  world  iu 
blinking  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  without  a  rival.  His 
Luinour,  though  sufficiently  marked  and  [peculiar,  is  not 
to  Ijc  easily  defined.  The  nearest  description  we  can 
^iVQ  of  it,  would  make  it  consist  in  expressing  sentiments 
the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous — the  most  shocking  and 
atrocious  —  or  sometimes  the  most  energetic  and  original 
—in  a  sort  of  corajwsed,  calm,  and  unconscious  way,  as 
if  they  were  plain,  undeniable,  commonplace  truths, 
which  no  person  could  dispute,  or  expect  to  gain  credit 
by  announcing  —  and  in  maintaining  them,  always  in 
the  gravest  and  most  familiar  language,  witli  a  consist- 
'-■ncy  which  somewhat  palliates  their  extravagance,  and 
a  kind  of  perverted  ingenuity,  which  seems  to  give 
pledge  for  their  sincerity.  The  secret,  in  short,  seems 
to  consist  in  employing  the  language  of  humVde  good 
sense,  and  simple  undoubting  conviction,  to  express,  in 
tht'ir  honest  nakedness,  sentiments  which  it  is  usually 
thought  necessary  to  disguise  under  a  thousand  pre- 
leQccs — or  truths  which  are  usually  introduced  with  a 
thousand  apologies.  The  basis  of  the  art  is  the  per- 
!*jnating  a  character  of  great  simplicity  and  openness, 
for  whom  the  conventional  or  artiticial  distinctions  of 
wety  are  supposed  to  have  no  existence  ;  and  making 
iwe  of  this  chanict^r  as  an  instrument  to  strip  vice  and 
folly  of  their  disguises,  and  ex[>ose  guilt  in  tdl  its  dc- 
fonmty,  and  truth  in  all  \ts  terrors.  Independent  of 
the  moral  or  satire,  of  which  they  may  thus  be  the 
vehicle,  a  great  part  of  the  entertainment  to  be  derived 
from  works  of  humour,  arises  from  tlie  contrast  between 
the  grave,  unsuspecting   indifference  of  the  character 
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personated,  and  the  ordinary  feelings  of  the  world  on 
the  subjects  which  he  discusses.  This  contrast  it  is  easy 
to  heighten,  by  all  sorts  of  imputed  absurdities :  in  which 
case,  the  humour  degenerates  into  mere  farce  and  buf- 
foonery. Swift  has  yielded  a  little  to  this  temptation  in 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub ;  but  scarcely  at  all  in  Gulliver,  or  any 
of  his  later  writings  in  the  same  style.  Of  his  talent  for 
reviling,  we  have  already  said  at  least  enough,  in  some 
of  the  preceding  pages. 
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(Jan.  1810.) 

Corregpondance  inedite  de  MaDAMK  DIT  DeffAND,  avcc  UAhm- 
bertj  Montesquieu,  h  President  Ilenaulij  La  Duchesse  du 
Maine,  Mesdamrs  de  Choiseul,  De  Staalj  S\'c.  ^'c,  3  tonies» 
12mo.     Poria:   1809. 

Letfres  de  Madkmoiselle  de  Lf^PINA&SE,  ecrites  depuis  V Annie 
1773  jusqu'u  VAnnee  1776,  &C.  3  tomes,  12dio.  Paris: 
1809. 

The  popular  works  of  La  Ilarpe  and  Marraontel  have 
made  the  nunies  at  least  of  tliese  ladies  ])retty  well 
known  in  this  country  ;  and  we  have  been  induced  to 
place  their  correspondence  under  one  article,  both  be- 
cause their  histoi'y  is  in  some  measure  connected,  and 
because,  though  extremely  unlike  each  other,  they  liotli 
Ibnn  a  decided  contrast  to  our  o^vn  national  character, 
and,  taken  together,  go  far  to  exhaust  what  was  peculiar 
in  that  of  France. 

Most  of  our  rcailora  probably  remember  what  La  Harpe 
and  Alarmontel  have  said  of  these  two  distinguished 
women ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  necessary  for  our 
purpose  to  give  more  than  a  very  superficial  account  of 
them.  Madame  du  Deffiind  was  Ici't  a  widow  with  a 
moderate  fortune,  and  a  great  reputation  for  wit,  about 
1750;  and  soon  after  gave  up  ber  hotel,  and  retired  to 
apartments  in  the  couvent  de  St,  Joseph,  where  she  con- 
tinued to  receive,  almost  every  evening,  whatever  was 
most  distinguished  in  Paris  for  rank,  talent,  or  accom- 
plishment. Having  become  almost  blind  in  a  few  years 
thereafter,  she  found  she  nnpiired  the  attendance  of 
some  intelligent  young  woman,  who  might  road  and 
write  for  her,  and  assist  in  doing  the  lionours  of  her 
conversazioni.  For  this  purpose  she  cast  her  eyes  on 
Mademoiselle  Lespinasse,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a 
man  of  rank,  who  had  been  boarded  in  the  same  con- 
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vent,  and  was  for  some  time  doligbtcd  with  Ler  elect  i 
By  and  by,  however,  she  found  that  her  young  com- 
panion began  to  engross  more  of  the  notice  of  her  visitors 
than  she  thought  suitable;  and  parted  from  her  with 
violent,  ungenerous,  and  implacable  displeasure.  Made- 
moiselle dc  Lespinassc,  however,  carried  with  her  the 
admiration  of  the  greater  part  of  her  patroness's  circle ; 
and  liaving  obtained  a  small  pension  from  government, 
opened  her  own  doors  to  a  society  not  less  brilliant  than 
that  into  wliicJi  she  Imd  been  initiated  under  Madame  du 
Deffand.  The  fatigue,  however,  which  she  had  under- 
gone in  reading  the  old  JIarchiouess  asleep,  had  irrepar- 
ably injured  her  health,  which  was  still  more  impaired 
by  the  agitations  of  her  own  inflammable  and  ambitious 
spirit ;  and  she  died  before  she  had  attained  middle 
age,  about  177G,  —  leaving  on  the  minds  of  almost  all 
the  eminent  men  in  France,  an  impression  of  talent,  and 
of  ardour  of  inuigination,  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  without  example.  Madame  du  Deffand  con- 
tinued to  preside  in  her  circle  till  a  period  of  extreme 
old  age;  and  died  in  1780,  in  full  possession  of  her 
faculties. 

Where  the  letters  that  are  now  given  to  the  world 
have  been  secreted  for  the  last  thirty  years,  or  by  whom 
they  arc  at  last  published,  we  arc  not  informed  in  cither 
of  the  works  before  us.  That  they  are  authentic,  we 
conceive,  is  demonstrated  by  internal  e%ndence ;  though, 
if  more  of  them  arc  extant,  the  selection  that  has  been 
made  appears  to  us  to  be  a  little  capricious.  The  cor- 
respondence of  Madame  du  Defl'and  readies  from  the 
year  1738  to  17G4  ;— that  of  Mademoiselle  dc  Lespinasse 
extends  only  fn:>m  1 773  to  1 77G.  The  two  works,  there- 
fore, nilate  to  different  periods ;  and,  being  entirely  of 
different  characters,  seem  naturally  to  call  for  a  separate 
consideration.  We  begin  with  the  correspondence  of 
Madame  du  Deffand,  both  out  of  respect  to  her  seniority, 
and  because  the  variety  which  it  exhibits  seems  to  afford 
room  for  more  observation. 

As  this  lady's  house  was  for  fifty  years  the  resort  of 
every  thing  brilliant  in  Paris,  it  is  natural  to 
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bat  she  herself  must  have  possessed  no  ordiiiaiy  attrac- 
tion—  and  to  feel  an  eager  curiosity  to  be  introduced 
I'ven  to  that  shadow  of  her  conversation  which  we  raay 
expect  to  meet  "with  in  her  correspondence.  Tliough 
the  greater  part  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  her  by 
Yurious  corre-s|>ondents,  yet  the  few  which  she  does  write 
ire  strongly  marked  with  the  traces  of  her  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  talent ;  and  the  whole  taken  together  give  a 
v(.Tj'  lively  idea  of  the  structure  and  occupations  of  the 
best  French  society,  in  the  days  of  itsgrtiitest  splendour. 
Laying  out  of  view  the  greater  constitutionnl  gaiety  of 
our  neighbours,  it  appears  to  us,  that  tliis  society  was 
dlitfinguislied  from  any  that  has  ever  existed  in  England, 
by  three  circumstances  chiefly:  —  in  the  first  place,  by 
tnc  exclusion  of  all  low-breil  persons;  secondly,  by  the 
(Superior  intelligence  and  cultivation  of  the  women ;  and, 
finully,  by  the  want  of  political  avocations,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  political  antipathies. 

By  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  the  old  Parisian 
society  was  i-endered  considerably  more  refined,  and  in- 
finitely more  easy  and  natural.  1  he  general  and  jx^remp- 
tory  proscrii)tion  of  the  boun/cotSy  excluded,  no  doubt, 
a  good  deal  of  vulgarity  and  coarseness;  but  it  had  a 
still  better  effect  in  excludinnr  those  feelings  of  mutual 
jealousy  and  contempt,  and  that  conflict  of  family  pride 
tid  conse(juential  opulence,  Ai'hicJi  can  only  be  prevented 
Mm  disturbing  a  more  promiscuous  assembly,  by  means 
of  universal  and  systematic  reserve.  AAHiere  all  are  noble, 
all  are  equal ; — there  is  no  room  for  ostentation  or  pi'c- 
tension  of  any  sort;  —  cveiy  one  is  in  liis  place  every 
where ;  and  the  same  tmmners  Ixnng  familiar  to  the 
whole  society  from  tiieir  rhildhood.  manners  cease  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  an  object  of  attctition.  Xol>ody 
a|iprehend8  any  imputation  of  vulgarity ;  and  nobody 
v:lIu(^s  himself  on  being  free  from  it.  The  little  peculiari- 
Ur^  Ijy  which  individuals  are  distinguished,  are  ascribed, 
not  to  ignorance  or  awkwardness,  but  to  caprice  merely, 
or  to  peculiarity  of  disposition  ;  and  not  being  checked 
by  contem[it  ur  derision,  are  indulged,  i'ur  the  most  part, 
!«  caprice  or  disposition   may  dictate;   and   thus  the 
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very  highest  society  is  brought  back,  and  by  the  same 
causes,  to  much  of  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  the 
lowest. 

In  England,  we  have  never  had  this  arrangement.  The 
great  w^th  of  the  mercantile  classes,  and  the  privilege 
wliich  every  man  here  possesses  of  aspinng  to  every  situ- 
ation, has  always  prevented  any  such  comjdete  separation 
of  the  high  and  the  low-bom,  even  in  ordinary  society, 
and  made  all  large  assemblages  of  people  to  a  certain 
degree  promiscuous.  Great  wealth,  or  great  talents, 
bemg  sufficient  to  raise  a  man  to  power  and  eminence, 
are  necessarily  received  as  a  sufficient  passport  into  pri- 
vate company  ;  and  fill  it,  on  the  large  sciile,  with  sucli 
motley  and  discordant  characters,  as  visibly  to  cndai»ger 
either  its  ease  or  its  tranquillity.  The  pride  of  purse, 
and  of  nuik,  and  of  mannei's,  mutually  provoke  each 
other  ;  and  vanities  which  were  undiscovered  while  they 
were  universal,  soon  become  visible  in  the  light  of  oppo- 
site vanities.  With  us,  therefoi-e,  society  when  it  pisses 
beyond  select  clubs  and  associations,  is  apt  either  to  be 
distracted  with  little  jealousies  and  divisions,  or  finally 
to  settle  into  constmint,  insipidity,  and  reserve.  Peoplo 
meeting  fro!n  all  the  extremes  of  life,  are  afraid  of 
being  nnsconstnied,  and  despair  of  being  understood. 
Conversation  is  left  to  a  few  professed  talkers  ;  and  all 
the  rest  are  satisfied  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  despise 
each  other  in  their  hearts. 

The  superior  cultivation  of  French  Women,  however, 
was  productive  of  still  moi*e  substantial  advantages.  Kver 
since  Europe  became  civiiise<l,  the  females  of  that  country 
have  stootl  more  on  an  intellectual  level  ^nth  the  men 
than  in  any  other, — and  Iiave  taken  their  share  in  the 
politics  and  literature,  and  public  controversies  of  the 
day,  far  more  largely  than  in  any  other  nation  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  For  more  than  two  centuries, 
they  have  lx;en  the  umpires  of  polite  letters,  and  the  de- 
positaries and  the  agents  of  those  intrigues  by  which  the 
functions  of  government  are  usually  fonvarded  or  im- 
peded. They  could  talk,  therefore,  of  every  tiling  that 
men  could  wish  to  talk  about ;  and  general  conversation, 
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couecqucntly,  assumed  a  tone,  both  less  frivolous  aud  less 
uniform,  than  it  has  ever  attained  in  our  country. 

The  grand  source,  however,  of  the  difference  between 
the  gooHl  society  of  France  and  of  Eno^laud,  is,  that,  in 
ihc  former  country,  men  had  nothing  but  society  to  at- 
tend to;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  almost  all  who  are  con- 
siderable for  rank  or  for  talents,  are  continually  engrossed 
with  politics.  They  have  no  leisure,  therefore,  for  so- 
ciety, in  the  first  place:  in  the  second  place,  if  they  do 
nntcr  it  at  all,  they  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  scene  rather 
of  relaxation  than  exertion;  ana,  finally,  they  naturally 
acquire  those  habits  of  thinking  and  of  talking,  which 
lire  better  adapted  to  carry  on  business  and  debate,  than 
loenliven  people  assembled  for  amusement.  In  England, 
men  of  condition  have  still  to  perfonn  the  high  duties  of 
citizens  and  statesmen,  and  am  only  rise  to  eminence  by 
dc(lic4iting  their  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  busi- 
ness and  affairs — to  the  arts  of  influencing  those,  with 
whom,  and  by  whom,  they  arc  to  act — and  to  the  actual 
bttftnagomcnt  of  those  strenuous  contentions  by  which  the 
government  of  a  free  stjite  is  per[)etually  eml:)arrassed 
mid  preser>'ed.  In  Krance,  on  the  contrary,  under  the 
old  monarchy,  men  of  the  fii*st  rank  had  no  iK>litical 
t-ions  to  discharge — no  control  to  exercise  over 
government — and  no  rights  to  assert,  either  for 
mselves  or  iheir  fellow-subjects.  They  were  either 
therefore,  to  solace  their  idleness  with  the  frivolous 
ichantincnts  of  polished  society,  or,  if  they  liad  any 
nhjoct  of  ])ublic  ambition,  were  driven  to  pursue  it  by 
e  mediation  of  those  favourites  or  mistresses  who  were 
t  likely  to  be  won  by  the  charms  of  an  elegant  ad- 
ress,  or  t"he  assiduities  of  a  skilful  flatterer, 
h  is  to  tliis  lamentable  inferiority  in  the  government 
nnd  constitution  of  their  country,  that  the  French  are 
Indobted  for  the  superiority  of  their  polite  assemblies. 
Their  saloons  are  better  filled  than  ours,  because  they 
have  no  senate  to  fill  out  of  their  jwpulation ;  and  their 
coDversation  is  more  sprightly,  ancl  their  society  more 
animated  than  ours,  because  there  is  no  other  outlet  for 
ilic  talent  and  ingenuity  of  the  nation  but  society  and 
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conversation.  Our  parties  of  pleastire,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  mostly  left  to  beaixlless  youths  and  superannuated 
idlers  —  not  because  our  men  want  talents  or  tastxj  to 
adorn  theuijbut  Ijecause  their  ambition,  and  their  sense 
of  public  duty,  have  dedicated  tliem  to  u  higher  8er\'icc. 
When  we  lose  our  constitution- — when  the  houses  of 
parliament  are  shut  up,  our  assemblies,  we  have  no 
doubtj  will  l>e  far  more  animated  and  rational.  It 
would  be  easy  to  have  splendid  *:;ardens  and  parterres^ 
if  we  would  only  give  up  our  corn-fields  and  our  pas- 
tures: nor  should  we  want  for  magnificent  fountains 
and  ornuinoiital  canals,  if  we  were  contented  to  drain 
the  whole  surrounding  countiy  of  the  rills  that  maintain 
its  fertility  and  beauty. 

But^  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Fren< 
enjoyed,  in  the  agreeable  constitution  of  their  higher 
society,  no  slight  compensation  for  the  want  of  a  free 
government,  it  is  curious,  and  not  unsatisfactory,  to  be 
able  to  trace  the  operation  of  this  same  compensating 
principle  through  all  tlie  departments  we  have  alluded  to. 
It  is  olnnonsly  to  our  free  government,  and  to  nothirjg 
else,  that  we  owe  that  mixture  of  ranks  and  of  characters, 
which  certainly  renders  our  large  society  less  amiable, 
and  less  uneonst rained,  than  that  of  the  old  French 
nobility.  Men,  possessed  of  wealth  and  political  |>ower, 
must  be  associated  with  by  all  with  whom  they  cIjoosc 
to  associate,  and  to  whom  their  friendship  or  sup])ort 
is  material.  xV  trader  who  has  bought  his  borough  but 
yesterday,  will  not  give  his  influence  to  any  set  of  noble- 
men or  ministers,  who  will  not  receive  him  and  his 
family  into  their  society,  and  agree  to  treat  them  as 
their  eqtials.  The  same  principle  extends  downwards 
by  imperceptible  gmdutions ;  —  and  the  whole  com- 
munity is  mingled  in  private  life,  it  must  be  owned  with 
some  little  discomfort,  hv  tlie  ultimate  action  of  the 
satne  principles  which  combine  them,  to  tlieir  incalculable 
benefit,  in  public. 

Even  the  iMckwardness  or  the  ignorance  of  our  women 
may  be  referred  to  the  same  noble  origin.  Women  have 
no  legal  or  direct  political  functions  in  any  country  in 
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the  universe.     In  the  arbitrary  governments  of  Europe, 
however,  they  exert  a  personal  infiucnce  over  those  in 
|MjWf  r  and  authority,  "which  raises  them  into  consequence, 
^'iiiuiliarizes   them  in   some   degree  with    business   and 
Tairs,  and  leads  them  to  study  the  character  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  most  eminent  |>orsons  of  their  day. 
lu  f»x;e  states,  again,  wiiere  the  personal  inclination  of 
any  individual  can  go  but  a  little  way,  and  where  every 
^■tliliirr  Tuust  be  canvassed  and  sanctioned  by  its  legitimate 
^fcfcii^rs,  this  inlluence  is  voiy  inconsiderable ;  and  women 
^^rc  excluded  almost  entirely  from  any  concern  in  those 
^Bffairs,  with  which  the  leading  spirits  of  the  country  are 
^Necessarily    occupied.      They    come,    therefore,    almost 
uuavoidably  to  be  considered  as  of  a  lower  order  of  in- 
lellect,  and  to  act,  and  to  be  treated  U|>on  tliat  appre- 
hension.    Tlie  chief  cause  of  their  inferiority,  however, 
rises  from  the  circumstances  that  have  been  already 
Itated.     Most  of  the  men  of  talent  in  upper  life  are 
tigaged  in  pursuits  from  which  women  are  necessarily 
scluded,  and  have  no  leisure  to  join  in  those  pursuits 
jrhich    might   occupy   them  in   common.     Heing   thus 
ttindoned  in  a  good  degree  to  the  so<*fcty  of  the  frivo- 
lous of  our  sex,  it  is  impost*ibk'  that  they  should  not  l*c 
^^rivolous  in  their  turn.     In  old  France,  on  the  contmry, 
^Phe  men  of  talents  in  upper  life  had  little  to  do  but  to 
]ilej»se  and  be  pleased  with  the  women  ;  and  they  natur- 
^^lly  came  to  acquire  that  knowledge  and  those  accom- 
^^lishmeiits  wliich  iitted  them  for  such  society. 
■         The  last  distinction  between  good  French  :ind  good 
English  society,  arises  from  the  different  position  which 
occupied  in  each  by  the  men  of  letters.     Iti  France, 
ertainly,  they  mingled  much  more  extensively  with  the 
ciUte  world, — incalculably  to  the  benefit  botli  of  that 
arid,   and  of  themselves.      In   EngUmd,   our    great 
cholurs   and   authors  have    connnnrily   lived   in    their 
tudics,  or  in  tlie  society  of  a  few  learned  friends   or 
dependants ;  and  their  life  has  been  so  generally  gloomy, 
laborious,  and  inelegant,  that  literature  and  intellectual 
.eminence  have  lost  some  of  their  honours,  anil  niucli  of 
beir  attraction.     With  us,  when  a  man  takes  to  author" 
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ship,  he  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  bavbig  renounced 
both  the  gay  and  busy  world ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  gay  arc  extremely  frivolous,  and  the  active  rash 
and  superficial ;  while  the  man  of  genius  is  admired  by 
posterity,  and  finishes  his  days  rather  dismally,  Anthout 
knowing  or  caring  for  any  other  denomination  of  men, 
than  authors,  booksellers,  and  critics. 

This  distinction  too,  we  think,  arises  out  of  the  dif- 
ference of  government,  or  out  of  some  of  its  more  im- 
mediate consequences.  Our  politicians  are  too  busy  to 
mix  with  men  of  study  ;  and  our  idlers  are  too  weak  and 
too  frivolous.  The  studious,  therefore,  are  driven  in  a 
great  measure  to  herd  with  each  other,  and  to  form  a  little 
world  of  their  OAvn,  in  which  all  their  peculiarities  arc 
aggravated,  their  vanity  encouraged,  and  their  awkward- 
ness confirmed.  In  Paris,  where  talent  and  idleness 
met  together,  a  society  grew  up,  both  more  inviting 
and  more  accessible  to  men  of  thought  and  erudition. 
What  they  connnunicated  to  this  society  rendered  it 
more  intelllgoiitaiKl  rcs(K'ctHble  ;  and  what  they  learned 
from  it,  made  them  nmch  more  reasonable,  amiable,  and 
lumpy.  They  learned,  in  short,  the  true  value  of  know- 
ledge luid  o(  wisdom,  I)y  seeing  exactly  how  much  tliey 
coidd  contribute  to  the  government  or  the  embellish- 
ment of  life ;  and  discovered,  that  there  were  sources 
both  oi"  pride  and  of  happinesH,  far  more  inqiortjint  and 
ubundant  than  thinking,  writing,  or  reading. 

It  is  curious,  accordingly,  to  trace  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  the  more  intimate  and  private  life  of  some  of 
those  distinguished  men,  whom  tec  find  it  difficult  to 
represent  to  ourselves  under  any  other  a8|>€ct,  than  that 
of  the  authors  of  tlieir  learned  publications.  IV Alembert, 
Montesquieu,  llenaiilt,  nnd  several  others,  all  appear  in 
those  letters  in  their  true  and  habitual  character,  of 
cheerful  andcarelessmonof  the  world — whose  thoughts 
ran  mostly  on  the  little  exertions  and  anuisements  of 
their  daily  society;  who  valued  even  their  greatest 
Works  chiefly  as  the  means  of  amusing  their  leisure,  or 
of  entitling  them  to  the  admiration  of  their  acquaint- 
ances ;  and  occupied  themselves  about  posterity  far  less 
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l^^lhan  posterity  will  be  orcupird  about  them.      It  will 
^Bprobably  scandalize  a  good  part  of  our  men  of  learning 
^  and  science  (though  we  think  it  will  be  consolatory  to 
^^Bome)  to  be  told,  tluit  there  is  great  reason  for  su8{)ect- 
^pingthut  the  most  profound  of  those  authoi-s  looked  upon 
"  li-aming  chiefly  as  a  sort  of  tranquil  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment; to  which  it  was  very  well  to  have  recourse  when 
more  lively  occupations  were  not  at  hand,  but  which  it 
vas  wise  and  meritorious,  at  all  times,  to  postpone  to 
i      pleasant  parties,   and  the   natural   play,  either  of  the 
B  irnaguiation  or  of  the  affections.    It  appeare,  accordingly, 
\      nut  only  that  they  talked  easily  and  familiarly  of  all 
their  works  to  their  female  friends,  but  tlmt  they  gave 
themselves  very  little  anxiety  either  about  their  sale,  or 
their  notoriety  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  own  acquaint- 
iiccs,  and  made  and  invited  all  sorts  of  jokes  upon  lliem 
ith  unfeigned  gaiety  and  inditference.     The  lives  of 
our  leanied   men   would   be  much   happier,   and  their 
learning  much  more  uaefid  and  amiable,  if  they  could  be 
rsuadcd  to  sec  things  in  the  same  light.     It  is  more 
than   time,   however,   to   introduce   the    reader  to  the 
diaractcrs  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

Madame  du  DefFand's  correspondence  consists  of  let- 
ters from  Montesquieu,  IVAlembert,  llenault,  iVArgens, 
Formont,  BemstorfF,  Schefl^er,  &c.  among  the  men, — 
A  Mcsdnmes  de  Staal,   de  Choiseul,  &c.   among  the 
"women.    Her  o^vn  letters,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
form  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  collection; — 
ami,  as  these  distinguished  names  naturally  excite,  in 
persons  out  of  Paris,  more  interest  tlian  that  of  any 
itty  marchioness  whatsoever,  we  shall  begin  with  some 
jK.'cimens  of  the  intimate  and  private  style  of  those 
*rnincnt  individuals,  who  are  ali*eady  so  well  known  for 
the  value  and  the  beauty  of  their  public  instructions. 

Of  these,  the  ohlest  and  the  most  popidarly  known, 

Was  Montesquieu, — an  author  who  frequently  appears 

rofound  when  he  is  only  paradoxical,  and  seems  to 

lave  studiwl  with  great  success  the  art  of  liiding  a  de- 

luUory  and  fantastical  style  of  reasoning  in  imposing 

"iphonsms,  and  epigrams  of  considerable  effect.     It  is 
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impossible  to  read  the  Esprit  des  Loix,  without  feeling 
that  it  ia  the  work  of  an  indolent  and  very  ingenious 
])Ci>on,  who  had  fits  of  thoughtfuhiess  una  ambition; 
iiud  had  nit'dltuted  the  diiTeri-^iit  points  wliich  it  com- 
prehends at  long  inten^als,  and  then  connected  them  as 
he  best  could,  by  insinuations,  metaphors,  and  vague 
verbal  distinctions.  There  is  but  little  of  him  in  this 
collection;  but  what  there  is,  is  extremely  characteristic. 
D'Alembert  had  proposed  that  he  should  write  the  arti- 
cles Democracy  and  Despotism,  for  the  EncycloiK'die ;  to 
which  proposal  he  answers  with  much  naivete,  as  fol* 
lows; 


"Quant  k  mon  introduction  dans  rEncjclopi^dio,  c*est  un  bcii' 
jmlftis  ou  je  serais  bien  glorieux  tie  raettPe  lea  pieds;  roais  pour  le* 
(ieux  ftrticles  Democratic  et  Despotisms,  je  no  vou'lraJs  pas  prendre 
cuux-la ;  j'ai  tire,  sur  ces  articles,  <3e  mon  ccrveau  tout  ce  qui  y  etalL 
/.Esprit  <pt€J\ti  est  un  moule  ;  on  n'en  tire  Jamais  fjur  fes  mhnes  por- 
traits: ninsi  je  no  vous  dirais  que  ce  que  j'ai  dit.  ct  peut-cti*e  pliia 
inul  que  jc  ne  I'ai  dit.  Ainsi,  st  voud  rouluz  tie  niui,  loissez  &  mon 
4:\*4prit  Ig  ehoix  de  quidquc^  artictea  ;  ct  si  vuiis  vuuLez  cc  cboix,  ce 
fera  ohez  madanie  du  Di^ftiuid  avec  du  iuarasi(uiu.  Le  jwre  Cnstcl  dij 
qu'il  ne  pent  pun  se  corrlger,  parcc  quVn  corrigeant  son  ouvrage,  il 
fait  un  autre  ;  et  nioi  je  ne  puis  pas  me  corrigcr,  parce  que  je  eliAnte 
tuujours  la  meme  eliosc.  II  nic  vient  dans  I'esprit  que  je  pourroid 
prendre  peut-utro  Tarticle  Gout^  et  je  prouverai  bien  que  difficile  est 
proprie  communia  dicere.^' — vol.  i.  jip.  30,  31. 

There  is  likewise  another  very  pleasing  letter  to 
M.  do  llenauU,  and  a  gay  copy  of  verses  to  Mjidanic 
de  MirejHjix;  —  but  we  hasten  on  to  a  personage  still 
more  engaging.  Of  all  the  men  of  genius  that  ever 
existed,  D^Vlembert  perliaps  is  the  most  amiable  and 
truly  respectable.  The  great  extent  and  variety  of  iiis 
learning,  his  vast  attainments  and  discoveries  in  tlic 
matht'niatical  sciences,  and  the  beauty  and  eloquence  of 
his  litcrar}-  comix)sitions,  are  known  to  all  the  world: 
iiut  the  simplicity  and  oi>enncs9  of  his  character  —  his 
perpetual  gentleness  and  gaiety  in  society  —  the  unosten- 
tatious independence  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct — 
his  natural  and  cheerful  8U|>eriority  to  all  feelings  of 
worldly  ambition,  jealousy,  or  envy — and  that  air  of 

i»cr[K;tual  youth  and  unassuming  kindness,  wliich  made 
lim  80  delightful  and  so  happy  in  the  society  of  women, 
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traits  which  we  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  com- 
bination with  those  splendid  qualific^itions ;  and  compose 
altogether  a  character  of  which  we  should  have  l>eeu 
tempted  to  Cjuestion  the  reality,  were  we  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  familiar  with  its  counterpart  in  one  living 
individual.* 

It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  character  of  D'Alenibert,  than  merely  to  state  the 
fact,  and  the  reiuson  of  his  having  refused  to  go  to  Berlin, 
to  preside  over  the  academy  founded  there  by  Frederic. 
hi  answer  to  a  most  flattering  and  urgent  application 
|from  that  sovereign,  he  ^mtes  thus  to  M.  D'Argens.f 

"La  situatiun  ou  je  suis  8croit  pcut-etre,  moiit<iutir,  un  motif  Bufli- 

nt  [K>ur  bien  d'aulres,  de  rcnoncer  ii  lour  pays.     Ma  fortune  est 

i-defsous  du  mediocre ;  ITW  liv.  de  rente  font  lout  men  revenu :  en- 

li^rpDient  indr[«ndant  et  niiutrc  dc  mcs  volonteSy  jc  n'ai  point  do  i'n- 

iUe  qui  s,y  oppose;  oubtic  du  gouvcrncmcnt  commc  tout  dc  genu  Ic 

at  do  la  Providence,  persecute  meme  autant  qu'ou  pcut  letre  quantl 

t'vitc  de  doniier  irop  d'avaritufrcs  f*ur  soi  a  la  nieclmiicete  dea 

ommes ;  je  n'ui  aucutie  part  attx  ri-L*ompeiiSi':»i]tii  plettvent  icigurluii 

ons  de  lettres,  avec  plus  de  profusion  que  de  luuiiirea.     Malgrre  lout 

ela,  inon^iuur,  la  tranquillitu'  dont  jr  jouis  est  gi  parfaitc  ct  si  douee, 

Dae  jc  ne  pais  inc  resoudrc  u  lui  faire  courir  le  moindre  risque." — "  Su- 

^ricur  a  la  mauvaise  fortune,  Ics  eprcuvcs  de  toute  cspiice  que  j'ai 

srxy6es  dantj  ce  genre,  m'ont  endurci  ^  rindigenee  et  tiu  mallitiur,  et 

?  m'oat  laisse  dc  seugibtlitu  que  pour  ceux  qui  me  ressemblent.    'A 

(tree  de  privalious,  je  me  ims  aceouturau  siuis  effort  a  nic  contenter  du 

ploti  etroit  neccssaire,  ct  jc  scrois  mcmc  en  etat  de  partaker  nion  [jeu  de 

llbrtune  avec  d'bonuetcs  gens  plus  puuvres  (jue  moi.     j'ai  commence^* 

Tcutnme  les  autres  homines,  par  dusirer  les  places  et  les  ricbesses,  j'ai 

Iftiii  par  y  rcnoneer  absolument ;  et  de  jour  en  jour  je  ni'en  trouvc 

[mietn.     La  vie  retiree  ct  at>soz  obscure  que  je  inenc  est  parfnitcuient 

coafurme  a  mon  caracttTC,  ii  nion  amour  extreme  ponr  rindc[icriilanee, 

H  p«ut-i*trc  mC-me  i  un  pcu  dVloignemcnt  que  les  t^vcnenicns  dc  ma 

Tic  m'oat  inspire  pour  lea  liomuietj.     Laretraite  ou  te  regime  que  me 

prcacrivent  inon  i^tal  ct  mou  gout  m*ozit  procurd  la  sant^  la  plua  por- 


•  It  cannot  now  offend  the  inmU^sty  of  any  living  render,  if  I  ex- 
pliin  that  the  pemon  hero  alluded  to  was  my  excellent  and  amiable 
friend,  the  late  Professor  Playfnir. 

t  lliis  learned  person  writes  in  a  very  affected  and  precieuse  Myle. 
Rh  ends  one  of  his  letters  to  D'Alembert  with  the  following  eloquent 
'•xpression  :  —  Ma  3ant<>  fi'effoiblit  tous  les  jours  do  plus  en  plus  ;  et  jc 
JneHitpose  a.  alter  faire  bicntot  mes  reverences  an  jtere  eternel :  niuis 
tatnlis  que  je  reaterai  dans  cc  monde  je  serai  le  plus  xele  de  vos  ad- 
niiraieurs," 
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fftite  et  la  plus  Pgalo  —  c'est-i-dipc,  le  premier  bien  d'un  philusopbei 
enfin  j'ai  It^  bonhcur  do  jouir  d'un  petit  nombr«  d^amis,  dont  le  coiufl 
mercc  et  la  coufiancc  font  la  consolation  ct  le  charme  dc  ma  vibH 
Jugcz  maintenant  vous-mcnic,  monsieur,  s'il  m*est  possible  dc  rc- 
nonccr  il  ces  avantagca,  ct  de  changer  uu  bonhcur  sur  pour  une  situ- 
ntion  toujours  iucertaine,  quelque  brillante  qu'elle  puisse  etre.  Je  ne 
duutc  QuIIcmcnt  dcs  bontC'S  du  roi,  et  dc  tout  cc  qu'U  pent  lairc  pour 
me  rendre  agnSable  mon  noavcl  ctat;  maia,  malbcureufienicnt  pour 
nioi,  tontcs  les  circonstances  essentiellcs  h  mon  bonheur  ne  sont  pas  en 
Bon  pouvoir.  Si  ma  santu  vcnoit  H  &'nlt<!'rer,  ce  qui  nc  seroit  que  trop  a 
eraindre,  que  deviendrois-je  alors  ?  Incapable  de  me  rendre  utile  au 
roi,  je  me  verroia  force  ii  allcr  fiuir  mes  jours  loin  de  luj,  et  a  reprcn- 
drc  dans  ma  patric,  ou  aillcurs,  mon  ancicn  ^tat,  qui  auroit  perdu  ftc* 
premiers  charmcs,  Peut-C'tre  roi-me  nViirois-je  plus  la  consolation  de 
rctrouver  en  Knincc  les  amis  que  j'y  auroia  Jaisses  ct  ^  qui  jc  pcrcc- 
rois  Ic  ctBur  par  mon  dupurt.  Jc  vous  avoue,  monsieur,  que  cctte 
derniiiro  rainon  seule  pent  tout  silt  moi. 

**Enfin  (ct  je  voub  pric  d'etre  persuade  que  je  ne  cberche  point] 
me  parer  ici  d'une  fausse  modcstie)  jc  doute  qucje  fws^c  aussi  prop* 
^  eetti  place  que  S.  M.  veut  bien  le  croirc.     Livrt^  dcs  mon  enfanc  _ 
ik  des  etudes  continuelles,  je  u*ai  que  dan?  la  th^orie  la  connois^-ance 
dcs  homrne.s  (jui  est  si  m-cu-.-^rtaire  dans  la  pratique  quand  on  a  alTaire 
h  cux.    Tax  tranquilliliJ,  el,  si  je  I'o.se  dire  Voisiveti  du  cabinet,  m'ont 
rendu  ohsolumeiit  im-apable  des  details  auxc(uels  Ic  chef  d'un  corps 
iloit  sc  livrer.     D'aillcurs,  dan»  les  diffcpcns  objets  dont  rAcademiT^ 
s'occui>c,  i!  en  est  qui  me  sont  cntiorenicnt  inconnns,  comme  la  chimif 
riiistolre  nalurellc,  ct  plusieurs  nutrcs,  sur  Icsq^ucltt  par  consequent , 
ne  pourroi:*  etre  aussi  utile  qucje  le  desircrois,    Knfia  une  place  aus 
brillante  que  celle  dnrit  le  roi  veut  m'lionorei-,  oblige  ii  une  sorte  de  re- 
presentation tont-h-fait  eloiguee  du  train  de  vie  que  j'ai  prig  jus(|u'iei; 
elle  engage  ^  un  grand  nombre  de  devoirs:  et  les  devoirs  8ont  les  en- 
traves  d'un  homme  libre." — vol.  ii.  pp.  73 — 78. 

This  whole  tmnsaction  was  kept  quite  secret  for 
many  months;  and,  when  it  began  to  take  air,  lie  sjxMiks 
of  it  to  Madame  du  Deftand,  in  the  following  natural 
manner. 

"ApW'S  tout,  quo  cela  ee  n^paude  ou  ne  »e  repando  pas,  je  n*i 
suis  ni  fucli^*  ni  bien-aise.     Je  gard^'rai  au  roi  de  Prusse  son  secrel 
niume  lorsqu'il  no  I'extge  plus,  et  vons  verrez  aisn'ment  que  nies  lett 
n'ont  pas  ett;  faite-i  pour  t-trc  vues  du  ministt^re  de  France;  jo  buii 
bien  rtsolu  de  ne  lui  pas  demaudcr  plu^i  dc  graces  qu'aux  ministri 
du  roi  de  Congo;  ct  je  me  contenterai  que  la  i>osterite  Use  sur  moo 
tombeau  ;  il  fut  rstime  dex  honnetcs  r/ens,  et  est  luort  pauvre^  pa 
qu'U  Va  bien  voulu.     Voilk,  madame,  de  quelle  maui^re  je  pcnse.    J* 
ue  veux  braver  ni  aussi  flatter  les  gens  qui  m'ont  fait  du  raal,  on  qi 
sont  dans  la  disposition  de  m'en  faire;  mais  je  me  conduirai  dc  mi 
ni&re  que  je  les  reduirai  seulement  ii  ne  nie  pas  faire  du  bien." — voL  ii 
pp.  33,  34. 
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Upon  publishing  his  Melanges,  he  was  furiously  at- 
tacked by  a  variety  of  acrimonious  writers ;  and  all  his 
revenge  was  to  retire  to  his  geometiy,  and  to  write  such 
letters  as  the  following  to  ^ladame  du  l)etfand. 

"MeToillcIaquPraure  pour  loiig-tompft,  et  vraisemblablement  pour 
(oajvurs,  dans  ma  tridte,  uiuis  trcs-clicrf  et  tivs-paisiblc  Gconii'tnc! 
J«  suia  fort  content  dc  trauver  uu  prutcxtc  pour  nc  plus  rien  foire, 
"Jus  le  dik*lminem*;nt  que  mon  livre  a  excitt*  contre  inoi.  Je  n*ni 
pnurUnt  iii  uttaqu^  perHonne,  ni  lui'nic  defiigm;  qui  cjue  re  goit,  plus 
(toea'ai  fait  I'nuteur  du  MOcliant,  et  ringt  outrea,  contre  Icsquels  per- 
sonne  ne  s'est  d(?chaind  Maia  il  n'y  a  qu'heur  et  malhcur.  Je  n'nt 
Iwin  Di  de  t'nniitie  do  touit  ces  guns-lii,  puisque  asHui't'roent  jc  nc 
^*Tix  ricji  leur  demandcr»  u'l  de  Icur  estime,  puistjue  j'ai  bien  r^solu 
lie  ne  jamais  vivre  avcc  oux  :  auasi  je  les  mets  h  pis  fiiire. 

"Adieu,  Madame;  hutcz  votrc  rctour.  Que  nc  Ravcz-rous  de  la 
gwraetrie!  qu'avcc  die  on  se  passe  dc  bien  des  cboses!"  —  vol.  i. 
pp.  104,  105. 

**  Mon  ouvrage  eat  publi<5  j  il  a'cet  un  peu  vendu  ;  les  frais  de  Tim- 
pnssion  5ont  retirea ;  les  ^'loges,  les  cntiqucB  et  I'argent  vicndront 
qutttd  lis  voudront."  —  "  Je  n'ai  encore  rieii  touchi?.  Jevousman- 
icrai  ce  que  je  gagnerai :  il  n'y  a  pris  d'apparcncc  que  cela  se  monte 
fort  baut ;  il  n'y  a  pas  d'apimrence  non  plus  cjue  je  continue  &  travail- 
hrdans  ce  genre.  Jeferai  de  la  yeomefriey  etje  lirai  Tacite  !  II  ine 
Mmble  qa'on  a  grande  envie  que  je  rae  taise,  et  en  veiite  je  no  de- 
mantle  paji  micux.  Quand  m»  petite  fortune  ne  sullira  plus  ii  lua 
ioliuAtcncG,  je  me  rctirerai  ilans  quelquc  cndroii  ou  je  puif<.-»e  vivre  et 
Biourir  h  bon  marehc.  Adieu,  Madame.  ICstimez,  cnmme  mtii,  les 
Lommes  ce  qu'il.s  valeiU,  et  il  ne  vous  manquera  rien  pour  Olre  beu- 
ftase.  On  dit  Voltaire  raccommod<*  avec  le  roi  de  Prusse,  et  Mnuper- 
tuia  retomb^*.  Ma  foi,  Les  hommes  sont  bien  foux,  tl  commencer  par 
WsMges.*' — vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  51. 

"Eh  bien  I  vou»  ne  voulcz  done  pas,  ni  Fomiont  non  plus,  que  je 
OK  clacjuciuure  dans  ma  goomt^trie?  J'en  suis  pourtant  bien  tenti*. 
^TOatsaviez  combien  eette  gijom(^tnc  est  une  retraitc  douce  U  lit 
pveiM!  et  puis  les  ftota  ne  vous  liscnt  point,  et  par  consequent  ne 
vous  blament  ni  ne  vous  louent :  et  coniptez-voiis  cct  avantage-lii 
pourriou?  Kn  toute  ctA,  j'ai  de  la  geometric  pour  un  an,  tout  au 
■uoins.  Ah !  que  je  fats  h  pr^nt  de  belles  choscs  quo  personne  nc 
lira! 

"J'ai  bien  quelques  morceaux  dc  litturature  a  truitcr,  qui  seroient 
peiit-etre  assez  agreables ;  mats  je  cbasse  tout  cela  de  ma  i^U.%  comnie 
^Qvaia  tnun.     La  geometrio  est  ma  femmc,  et  je  mo  euis  remis  en 

"Avcc  cela,  j'ai  plus  d'argcnt  devant  moi  que  je  n'en  puis  dt^pcnser. 
Ma  foi.  on  est  bien  fou  de  sc  tant  tourmcntcr  pour  des  cbosea  qui  ne 
ivn'ienl  pa»plua  bcurcux  ;  on  a  bien  plutot  fait  de  dii-e:  Ne  pourrois- 
i^poime  pa»ser  de  cela?  Et  c'est  la  recette  donl  j'use  depuitt  long- 
lenipg." — voL  ii.  pp.  52,  53. 
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With  all  this  sofhiess  and  cardeaeness  of  character/ 
nothing  could  be  more  firm  and  inflexible  when  truth 

ustioe  were  in  *jue»tion.     The  President  HonaultM 
f-vras  the  c^estand  first  fuvourito  of  Madame  du  UetiandjH 
and,  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  EncyclopaKlia,  Madame 
du  Deffand  had  more  power  over  D'Aleuibert  tlian  any 
other  |>erson.     She  wished  very  much  that  soiiu'thiiig 
flattering  should  be  said  of  her  favourite  in  the  Intro- 
ductory Discourse,  which  took  a  review  of  the  progress 
of  the  arts  and  sciences;  but  D'Alembert  resisted,  with 
heroic  courage,  all  the  entreaties  that  were  addresse^fl 
to  him  on  this  subject.     The  following  may  serve  a^* 
s|)ecimens   of  the   tone   which  he  maintained   on   the 
occasion. 

**  Je  sub  dereno  cent  rob  plus  anuoreax  de  la  retrait^  et  de  la  f 
tude,  que  je  ne  I'etoU  quand  vous  avez  quiUc  Paris.  Je  dine  ct  aouf 
chez  ami  tons  les  jours,  ou  presque  toui  les  joors,  ct  jc  me  trouvc'' 
trte-bien  de  cette  maniere  de  TiTre.  Je  toos  Terrai  done  quand  vou!« 
n'aorez  peraonne,  et  aux  heures  ou  je  ponrrai  eqxi'rer  de  rous  tmui 
scule  :  dans  d'aatre«  temps,  jy  renoontrerois  votrc  president. 
mVmbarrasseroit,  parce  qu*il  croiroit  avoir  des  reprocbes  a  mc  fair 
<iue  je  ne  crois  point  en  mcriter,  et  que  je  ne  veuz  pas  rtre  ilamtl 
ras  do  le  dt.'^obligcr,  en  me  justiflant  anprcs  de  lai.  Ce  que  vous  me 
demundez  pour  lui  est  impossible,  et  je  puis  vous  o&^urer  qull  e.'tt  bien 
impoftdible,  puit^ue  Je  ne  fuid  pas  cela  pour  vous.  Kn  premier  lico,  I 
Dijfcoura  preLiintnairc  e^t  imprime,  il  y  a  plus  de  six  senmines :  ainfl 
je  nc  pourrois  pa*  Ty  fourrer  aujounrhui;  mcme  quand  je  le  voudroij 
Kn  second  lieu  pensez-vous  de  bonne  foi,  madaine,  que  danfl 
onrr^c  destine  a  cek'brer  les  grands  gi-nics  dc  la  nation  et 
oUTtages  qui  out  veritublement  contribu^  aux  progre^  des  Icktrea 
deB  sciences,  je  duive  parler  de  TAbr^c  chronologique  ?  C'est  un 
ourrage  utile,  j'cn  conviens,  ct  asscx  commode:  mais  voilk  tout  en 
verite :  c'eat  la  ce  que  les  gen*  de  lettre.*  en  pensent,  c*cat  la  ce  qu'un 
en  dira  quand  le  preaidcDt  uc  sera  plu;^ :  ct  quant  je  ne  serai  plus 
moi,  je  «uU  jaloux  qu'on  ne  me  reproche  pa*  d'avoir  donne  dVloges 
cxccssifi  a  personne." — vol.  ii.  pp.  35,  36.  ^h 

"J'ai  une  confession  a  vous  fairc:  jai  parle  de  lui  dans  rEnrycla^| 
p«^-die,  non  pas  &  ChronfJogie,  car  cela  e^t  pour  Xewlon,  Petau  ^^ 
Scaliger»  mais  a  Chronologique.  J'y  dh  que  nous  avons,  on  noire 
langue,  plusicurs  bons  abregt's  chrooologiques:  le  sien,  un  autre  qui 
vnut  pour  le  moins  uulaut.  et  un  irutsieme  qui  vaut  micux.  Cela 
nVst  pas  dit  si  crument,  ainsi  ne  vous  faclicz  pas.  Ill  trouvera  In 
louange  bien  mince,  surtout  la  partageant  arec  d  autren ;  mais  I>icu 
et  vous,  et  memc  vuus  loute  seule,  ne  mc  feroicnt  pas  changer  de 
langage."  —  "II  fern  siir  TAcademie  tout  ce  qui  lui  plnira  ;  ma  con- 
diiito  prouvc  que  je  ne  desire  point  d'en  etre,  et  en  vurite  je  ne  ser 
uuua  Uuy  is'i  jVu  avoid  bieu  euvie ;  mais  le  plaisur  dc  dire  la  veritc 
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brement  quand  on  n^outroge  ni  n'attaqne  peri^onnp,  v&ut  roieux  que 
iwtes  Ics  Acftdemies  du  monde,  dopuis  la  Frau^oise,  jusciu'i  cellc  de 
DugMt,** — **Paiaque  je  suis  iW}h  d'une  Ai'mleiiiie>  e'est  un  [xjlit  agr^- 
Be&t  de  plus  que  d'etre  dea  autres ;  mais  bI  j'avois  inon  exp^rit^nce,  et 
qiBOte  ans  de  molnB,  je  vous  reponda  que  je  ne  a«rois  d'aucune." 
■^ToL  ii.  pp.  56—94. 

W^e  may  now  take  a  peep  at  tlie  female  correspondents, 
-"in  the  first  rank  of  whom  we  must  place  Madame  de 
Staal,  so  well  known  to  most  of  our  readerH  by  her 
charmin<r  ^letnoirs.  This  lady  was  attached  to  the  court 
of  the  Duchess  of  Maine ;  and  her  letters,  independent 
of  the  wit  and  penetration  they  display,  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  from  the  near  and  humillalintr  view  tliey 
ifford  of  the  miserable  ennui,  the  selfishness  and  pidtry 
jealousies  which  brood  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court, — 
aod  abundantly  avenge  the  lowly  for  the  outward  supe- 
riority that  is  assumed  by  its  inhabitants.  There  are 
few  things  more  instructive,  or  more  compassionable, 
tlian  the  picture  which  Madame  de  SUial  has  drawn,  in 
the  following  passages,  of  her  p(H>r  jirincess  dragging 
herself  about  in  the  rain  and  the  burning  sun,  in  the 
^•aiti  hope  of  escaping  from  the  load  of  her  o\^'n  inanity, — 
seeking  relief,  in  the  multitude  of  her  visitors,  from  the 
sail  vacuity  of  friendship  and  animation  around  her, — 
and  poorly  trying  to  revenge  herself  for  her  own  unhap- 
"liness,  by  niaking  every  body  near  her  uncomfortable. 

**  Je  las  aTant-hier  votre  lettre,  ma  rcine,  &  S.  A.  EUe  ^-tait  dans 
defrayeur  du  lonnerre,  qui  ne  fit  pas  vatoir  voa  galanteries. 
(*oin  uue  autre  foia  de  ne  vuus  pas  exposer  Jl  Vonige.  Nous 
cos  jours  pass(^s  d&ns  la  joie;  nuus  nageons  &  proiitint  danit  la 
pittie.  Noe  id^s,  devenues  douces  et  agn-ables,  vont  reprendre  touto 
lenr  nolroeur.  Pardessus  eela  est  arrive,  depuis  deux  jours,  h,  notre 
prioccsse  aa  rhumc,  aveo  de  la  fievre :  ce  nonobstaDt  ct  malgr^  le 
teisps  diabolique,  la  promenade  va  toujours  son  train.  II  semble  que 
It  Providence  prenne  sola  de  coiiatrulre  pour  les  princes  dea  corps  k 
Ttu^e  de  leurs  fnntaisies,  sans  quoi  lis  ne  pourraient  attraper  age 
fbomme." — vol.  i.  pp.  161,  162. 

"En  depit  d'une  troi^it-me  orage  plus  violent  qoc  les  deui  pr^ct'dens, 
noni  arrivons  d'une  chasse :  nous  avons  essuy<^  la  bord^  au  beau 
nulifru  ilc  ta  foret,  JVsperats  evttcr  comme  k  Tordinaire  cette  belle 
piutie;  maid  on  a  adroitement  tire  parti  dea  raiaons  que  j'avaia  all£- 
|Q^  [Hjor  DiVn  dispenser ;  ce  qui  m'a  mis  hors  d'etat  de  reculcr. 
UtA  dommage  qa'un  art  si  ing^nieux  soit  employ^  k  d^ler  lea  gena." 
--'oL  L  p.  164. 
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"  Je  fluis  tr^«  fuch^  que  toub  maoquiez  d'amusemens :  c'est  ua  mi' 
dieament  iiwessaire  a  Itt  eniitt>;  nytro  princesst'  Ic  pen8C  bien ;  car 
^tant  vc ri till jIo men t  nialoilc,  elle  va  sans  fin,  sous  ccsde,  quelquc 
temps  qu'il  iuafte." — vol.  i.  p.  1 68. 

"  Nous  faisons,  iiuuti  disuns  toujours  les  memes  chosos  :  lea  prome- 
nades, lea  obftcrvatioiis  sur  le  vent,  le  cavagnole,  les  reiuurqucB  sur  la 
perte  et  le  gain,  lea  mcsurea  yiour  tenir  Ie3  portes  fenniVs  quelque 
chaud  qu'il  f'as^e,  la  desolation  de  ce  qu^on  apjiolle  lei*  vtoufli:^  au 
oombre  desquels  je  suis,  et  dont  vous  n'etea  pas,  qualitc*  qui  redouble 
le  d<isir  de  vutro  soei^te." — vol.  i.  p.  197. 

**Rien  n'cst  egal  h  la  suppriso  et  nu  chagrin  ou  Ton  est,  ma  reine, 
d'avoir  appris  que  rous  arez  >£t^  ehez  IMadanic  la  DaolicAse  de  Mo- 
d^uc.  Un  amnnt  bieu  podsionni^  et  bien  jaloux  supporte  plus  tran- 
quillemeut  les  deinurclieji  lua  plus  suspectcs,  qu'ou  n'endure  oelle-ci 
de  voire  [>ar(.  'Vons  allez  vou»  devoucr  lu,  abandonner  tout  le 
reste;  voilh  k  quoi  on  ^toil  tt-Herve  :  c'est  une  destitiee  bien  eruelle  !* 
&c.  •}*&}  dit  ce  qu'il  y  avoit  a  dire  pour  rnmener  le  calme;  on  n'a 
voulu  rien  entendre.  Quoique  je  ne  doive  plus  m*dtonner,  cctte  sc^oe 
a  encore  trouve  moyen  de  me  surprendre.  Venez,  je  vous  conjure, 
ma  rcine,  nous  ra^surcr  contre  ectte  nlarnic:  nc  loucz  point  la  (kt* 
«onnc  dont  il  s'agit,  et  surtout  nc  parlez  pas  dc  son  affliction ;  car 
eela  seroit  pris  jwiir  un  reproche." — vol  ii.  pp,  22,  23. 

All  this  is  miserable:  but  such  arc  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  being  bred  up  among  flatterers  and  de- 
pendants. A  prince  has  more  chance  to  escape  thu 
lieartlessness  and  insignilicance ;  because  he  has  high 
and  active  duties  to  discharge,  which  necessarily  occupy 
his  time  and  exercise  his  understanding;  but  the  edu- 
cation of  a  princess  is  u  work  of  as  great  difficulty  as  it 
may  come  to  be  of  importance.  We  must  make  another 
extract  or  two  from  Madame  de  Staal,  before  taking 
leave  of  her. 

'*  Madame  du  Chdtclet  et  Voltaire,  qui  s'^taiont  annonc^jt  poor 
aujourd'liui  et  qu'on  avait  perdus  de  vue,  pururent  hier,  sur  le  niinuit, 
comme  deux  spectres,  avec  une  odeur  de  corps  euibaum^s  qu'UU  sem- 
blnient  avoir  apport^e  de  lenrs  touibeaux.  On  sortait  de  table. 
C'£taient  pourtant  des  spectres  affiuiiL'S :  il  leur  fallut  un  souper,  et 
qui  plus  est,  dm  lits,  qui  n'etaicnt  pas  prepares.  La  concierge,  dt^jtk 
oouchtkr,  se  leva  a  ^rande  bate.  Gaya,  qui  avals  odert  sua  logement 
pour  les  cas  prest^ans,  fnt  force  do  le  ceiler  dans  celui-ci,  demenagen 
avec  autant  dc  ph^'cipitatinn  et  de  d^[)laisir  qu'unc  armi^e  surpri.se  daiu 
son  ciuup,  luissant  une  pai'tie  de  son  bii^uge  au  pouvoir  de  reniieini. 
A''oltairti  s'ost  bien  truuve  du  gite:  eela  n'a  point  du  tout  eonsoU^ 
Gaya.  Pour  la  daiuc,  son  lit  ne  sVst  pas  trouvu  bion  fait :  il  a.  i'altu 
U  d^loger  aujourd'hui.     Notez  que  ce  Hi  elle  I'avait  fait  ellc-meme, 

&ute  de  gens,  et  avait  trouvO  un  defaut  de dans  les  matclas,  ce 

qut,je  crois,  a  plus  bless<^  son  esprit  exact  que  son  corps  peu  dt'licat.'* 
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-"Not  rercnans  ne  ae  montrent  point  de  jour,  iU  nppartirent  hier  ik 
dix  h«iir«d  (iu  eoir:  je  ne  pense  pad  qu'on  \vs  vuie  ^m-re  jilus  x6t 
ujourd'hui :  Tun  est  u  dtJcrire  de  hauls  fa'it^,  I  autre  h  curnnicnter 
Newton;  ils  »c  vculent  ui  jouer  ni  se  proniencr:  ce  sont  bicn  des 
aoQ*Tal(nirs  dons  ime  societe,  ou  leurs  doete8  merits  nc  sont  d'aucun 
npport." — **Mmdiune  du  Chatelct  eat  d'liier  h  son  troim^me  logenit^nt : 
die  00  potivait  plus  supporter  celui  qu'elle  avait  cboiHi :  il  y  avail  du 
broit,  de  Iu  fum6e  sans  feu  (il  me  ppmblc  que  c*e8t  Bon  cmbJemt*).  Le 
bmit,  ce  D^cst  pas  la  nuit  qu'il  I 'incommode,  h  ce  qu'cllc  m'a  dit,  mairi 
b  jour,  au  fort  dc  son  travail :  ccla  derange  see  id6cs.  Kile  fait 
MtoeUement  Im  reTue  de  aes  prineipcs!  c'est  un  cxercice  qu'eUe  reitcro 
chaque  annee.  Rang  quui  iU  [>ourraieat  s'echapper,  et  peut-^'tre  a'en 
illrr  fti  loin  qu'cUe  n'eii  retrouvcrait  pas  un  seul.  «Ic  croii*  bien  que 
■  t^te  est  pour  eux  une  nuLi:40u  de  force,  et  non  pat)  Ic  lieu  de  Icur 
ouM&Dce ;  cVst  le  cas  de  veiller  soig:neu semen t  k  leur  gardfr.  Elle 
p£^  le  bon  air  de  cette  occupation  a  tout  uniusoment,  ct  persiste  ^ 
^M  le  montrer  qu'^  la  nuit  cIobo,     Voltaire  a  fait  doB  ver«  palana,  qui 

orent  an  peu  le  maiivais  effct  de  leur  conduite  inusitt'e."  —  vol.  i. 

,178,  179.  182.  185,  186. 

After  all  this  experience  of  the  follies  of  tlie  great  and 
learned,  this  lively  little  woman   concludes  in  the 
tnie  tone  of  French  practical  philosophy. 

**  0  mm  rcine !  que  \es  hoaimes  et  leurs  femelle,'*  9ont  de  plaisans 
uiflMax!  Je  ris  de  leurs  manoouvi-es,  Ic  jour  que  j'ai  bien  dormi; 
quxnd  le  somineil  luo  munquc,  je  suis  pretc  &  les  ae&omraer.  Cctte 
Mu-iC'ltt  de  mes  dispositions  inc  fait  voir  que  Je  ne  d^'^enere  pas  de  mon 
(Vp^oe.  Moquons-nous  dcs  antreit,  ct  qu'ils  se  moquent  de  nous; 
c'esl  Wen  fait  de  toute  port  !"• — vol.  i.  p,  181. 

Among  the  lady  writers  in  these  volumes,  we  do  not 
blow  if  there  be  any  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  la 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  who  writes  thus  learnedly  on  the 
subject  of  ennui  to  Madame  du  Deftand. 

"  Savez-vous  pourquoi  vous  vous  ennu)cz  tant,  ina  rhere  enfant? 
Cwt  jostement  par  la  peine  que  vous  prenez  tf Writer,  fie  prevoir,  de 
i»mhattre  t'ennui.  Vivez  an  jour  la  joui-nte ;  prenez  le  temps  comme 
il  rieot  i  protitej!  dc  toufl  los  momcns,  et  avec  cela  voue  veTrez  que 
vdus  DC  Touit  ennuienjz  pas  :  si  lea  circonstancea  vous  sont  contraires, 
oWex  ftu  torrent  et  ne  pn.'^tendez  pas  y  r^sister." — 

"  Je  m'aperpoifl,  ma  du're  enfant,  que  jc  vous  dis  des  chosca  bien 
<3HamuDe«;  raais  accoutumcz-vouH  a  Ics  supporter,  1'^.  parco  quo  je 
KMlt  pas  en  £tat  de  vous  en  dire  d'autre^;  2*^,  (larcc  qu'en  moroie 
^I^Sflont  toujoura  les  plus  vnuen,  parce  qu*elle»  lieiinent  ii  la  nature. 
ApK-?  avoir  bien  exerce  son  esprit,  le  pliilosopbe  lo  plus  eclaii*^  sera 
ol*lig('  d'en  revenir,  i  cct  ^anl,  h  Taxiome  du  plus  grand  sot,  de 
n>etue  qu*il  paztage  »vcc  lui  I'air  qu'il  respire."  —  "  Les  prejugea  se 
muliiplient,  Ics  art*  a'accroisseul,  lea  aciences  fi'approfondissent :  maia 
laTnoralc  cat  toujoura  la  meme,  parce  que  la  nature  nc  change  pas; 
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die  est  toujours  rwduite  k  ces  deux  points :  6tre  juste  pour  etre  bon, 
eire  sage  pour  etre  hcureux.  Sadi»  poete  Persan,  dit  que  la  sagetse 
est  dejouir.,  In  bonte  defaire  jowir  ;  j'y  ejoute  la  justice."  — 

'•  11  y  A  iroifl  (!hoses  ilont  vtnis  dites  que  les  femmcs  ne  conviennent 
jamais :  Vune  d'entro  ellcs  est  dc  s'ennuyer.  Je  n'en  conrietis  paa  nou 
plus  ici  :  inulgrc  vos  suup^'uns,  jti  vuis  nies  ouvriers,  je  crois  cooduire 
lenrd  ouvragea.  A  ma  toilt)tt<i»  j'ai  cette  petite  Corbie  qui  est  laide, 
mais  fraiche  comme  une  pt-chf,  foUe  comme  un  jeunc  chien  ;  qui 
chnute,  qui  nt,  qui  joue  du  clavecin,  qui  dnnse,  qui  saute  au  lieu  de 
mnrolier,  qui  ne  i<ait  ce  qu'elle  tiiit,  et  tait  tout  avec  grace,  qui  ne  sait 
C(!  qu'elle  dit,  H  dit  tout  avec  eciprit,  et  tiurtout  une  naivete  chamiante. 
La  nuit  jc  dorn,  Ic  jour  je  reve,  ot  cea  plaisirs  si  doux,  si  passifSf  si 
betes,  sont  precidcmeut  ceux  q^ui  mc  conviennent  le  mieux.^ —  vol.  ii. 
pp.  134,  I3fi. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  should  come  to  Madame  du 
Deffand  herself:  —  the  wittiest,  the  most  sel6sh,  and  the 
moat  ennuyi  of  the  whole  party.  Her  vni.  to  be  sure, 
is  very  enviable  and  very  entertaining  ;  but  it  is  really 
consolatory  to  common  mortals,  to  find  how  little  it 
could  amuse  its  possessor.  This  did  not  proceed  in  her, 
however,  from  the  fastidiousness  which  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  arise  fmni  a  long  familiarity  with  excellence,  so 
much  as  from  a  long  habit  of  selfishness,  or  rather  from 
a  radical  want  of  heart  or  affection.  La  Harpe  says  of 
her,  "  Qu'il  dtoit  dilHcile  d'avoir  muius  de  sensibility,  et 
plus  d'egoisme."  With  all  this,  she  was  greatly  given  to 
gallantry  in  her  youth ;  though  her  attachments,  it  would 
seem,  were  of  a  kind  not  very  likely  to  interfere  with 
her  peace  of  mind.  The  very  evening  her  first  lover 
died,  after  an  intimacy  of  twenty  years,  La  Harpe  as- 
surer us,  **  Qu'elle  vint  souper  en  grande  compagnie 
chez  Madame  de  Marchais,  ou  j*etais ;  et  on  lui  parla  d< 
la  perte  qu'elle  venait  de  taire.  Helas !  il  est  mart  i 
soir  h  sir  hettreg ;  .mns  reln^  vans  ne  me  verriez  pas  id} 
Ce  furent  ses  pi*opres  paroles ;  et  elle  soupa  comme  a 
son  ordinaire,  c'est-a-dire  fort  bien ;  car  elle  *^tait  tr^s- 
gounnande/'  (Pref.  p.  x^i.)  She  is  also  recorded  to 
have  fre(|uently  de*'lared.  that  she  could  never  bring  her- 
self to  love  any  thing, — though,  in  order  to  take  every 
possible  chance,  she  had  several  times  attempted  to  be- 
come devote — with  no  great  success.  This,  we  have  no 
doubt,  is  the  secret  of  her  ennui ;  and  a  fine  example  it 
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is  of  the  utter  worthlessnesa  of  all  talent,  accomplish- 
ment, and  glory,  when  disconnected  from  those  feelings 
of  kindness  ana  generosity,  which  arc  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient for  happiness.  Madame  du  Deffand,  however,  must 
have  been  delightful  to  those  who  sought  only  for  amuse- 
ment. Her  tone  is  admirable;  her  wit  flowing  and 
natural ;  and  though  a  little  given  to  detraction,  and  not 
a  little  importunate  and  exitjeante  towards  those  on 
whose  complaisance  she  had  claims,  there  is  always  an 
air  of  politeness  in  lier  raillery,  and  of  knowledge  of  the 
fforld  in  her  murmurs,  that  prevents  them  from  being 
either  wearisome  or  offensive. 

Almost  nil  the  letters  of  her  writing  which  are  pub- 
lished in  these  volumes,  seem  to  have  been  wTitten  in 
the  month  of  July  1742,  when  she  sj)ent  a  few  weeks  at 
the  waters  of  Forfjes^  and  wrote  almost  daily  to  the 
President  Renault  at  Paris.  This  close  correspondence 
theirs  fills  one  of  these  volumes;  and,  considering  the 
ipidity  and  carelessness  with  which  both  parties  must 
.ave  written,  must  give,  we  should  think,  a  very  correct, 
and  cert^iinly  a  veiy  favourable  idea  of  the  style  of  their 
ordinary  conversation.  We  shall  give  a  few  extracts 
very  much  at  random.  She  had  made  the  journey  along 
with  a  Madame  de  P^Squigni,  of  whom  she  gives  the  fol- 
lowing accotint. 

**Mu8  venoM  it  un  article  bicn  plus  intt^rpssant,  c*e»t  ma  comp«gne. 
Omon  Dieu !  qu'elle  me  di'plait  I  ¥X\g  est  radicalemcnt  folic ;  clle 
ne  connotl  point  d'heure  pour  ses  repas  ;  elle  a  d^jeuin?  ft  Gisora  ft. 
luit  heured  du  matin,  avec  du  veau  froid ;  a  Goumaj-,  elle  a  mang^ 
^u  ptin  trempc  dans  Ic  pot,  pour  nourrir  un  Limouflin,  ensuitc  un 
norceati  de  brioche,  et  puis  troia  assez  grands  biscuits.  Nous  arrivons, 
n  o'est  que  deux  hcures  ct  demie,  et  elle  vcul  du  riz  et  une  capilotade ; 
elk  mtoge  comme  un  flingt' ;  sea  mains  rossembleiit  a  leurs  pitttes; 
eUei]«  ce6se  de  bavarder.  Sa  prif'tentioii  est  d'avuir  de  riiiiogination, 
*tde  voir  touted  chftses  aoua  deg  faces  sineulifTC*,  et  coramc  la  nou- 
veaute  dea  idtJes  lui  manque,  elle  y  supplee  pur  la  bj/^rreric  de  Fes- 
pmnon,  sous  pr^texte  qu*ellc  e(»t  naturolle.  EUe  ine  d^i-clarc  toutcs 
see  fantoinea,  en  m'assurant  qu*clle  no  vcui  que  ce  qui  me  convicnt ; 
Buui  je  crains  d'etre  forc^  ik  ctre  sn  coniplaiaantc ;  cependant  je  compte 
bien  que  cela  ne  s'etendra  pas  8ur  ce  qui  inttTessera  mon  regime. 
Elle  comptoit  lout  ii  I'licurc  s'tilablir  dans  ina  chambre  pour  y  faire 
•e*  repa^  mai?  jc  lui  ai  dit  que  j'allois  ccrire;  je  I'ai  pri^e  do  faire 
dire  Ik  Biadamc  Larochc  les  Heures  oil  elle  vonloit  manger  et  ce  quVUe 
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voudroit  manger,  et  ou  «lie  vooloit  maoger;  et  que,  poor  moi, , 
comptoia  avoir  la  meme  liberie  :  en  consequence  je  inangerat  da 
ct  un  poulet  ik  huil  hcurc3  du  soir." —  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192. 

After  a  few  clays  she  returns  again  to  this  unfortunate 
compjinion. 

"  Lti  Feipiigni  o'eat  d'aucnne  reesource,  et  son  esprit  est  comme 
Te^paoe :  il  y  n  ^tendne^  profondcur,  ct  peut-ctrc  toutes  les  autflfl 
dimensions  que  je  ne  saurais  dire,  parce  que  je  nc  Ics  sais  pais  ;  m^| 
cela  n'est  que  du  vide  pour  Tumige.  Elle  a  tout  senti,  tout  jug& 
tout  L'prouve,  tout  choisi,  tout  rejete;  ello  est,  dit-ellei  d'une  difficultc 
siuguHcre  en  compagnie,  et  ccpcndaiit  elle  est  toute  la  journ6e  avec 
toutes  nos  petilojs  madamea  a  jabotcr  comme  unc  pic,  Mais  ce  n'e«t 
pas  cela  qui  me  d^plait  en  elle:  cela  m'eat  commode  dca  aujourd'hui, 
et  c«la  mp  sera  tK-s  ngreable  sitot  que  Formont  sera  arrive.  Ce  qui 
mV^t  insupportable,  c'wt  le  diner ;  elle  a  Tair  d'une  foUe  en  mangeant ; 
elle  dep^ce  une  jwularde  dans  le  plat  ou  on  la  sert,  cnsuite  elle  la  met 
dans  un  autre,  se  fait  rapporter  du  bonillon  pour  mettre  dessus,  toot 
semblable  a  celui  qu'elle  rend,  et  puia  elle  preud  un  baut  d'aile,  ensu 
le  corps  dont  elle  nc  mange  que  la  moitie  ;  et  puis  elle  ne  veut  pasi 
Ton  retoume  le  vcau  pour  oonper  un  os,  de  peur  qu'on  n'amoUiss^ 
peau ;  die  coupe  un  os  avec  toute  la  peine  possible,  cllc  le  rong 
demi,  puis  pctourne  ii  sa  [>oulanle;  aprc:*  elle  pt>le  tout  le  dessus 
vcau..  ensuite  elle  revient  &  roufier  sa  poulurde  :  cela  dure  deux  lieures. 
Elle  a  sur  son  a^siottc  des  morecaux  d'os  rongik-s,  du  peaux  sucees,  et 
pendant  ce  tcnii»s,  ou  je  inVnnuie  i^  la  mort,  ou  je  mange  plus  qu'il  ne 
faudrait.  C'est  unecurioaite  de  lui  voir  manger  un  biscuit ;  cela  dure 
une  demi-heure,  et  le  total,  e*est  qu'elle  mange  comme  un  loup :  il  est 
vrai  quVllc  fait  un  exerc:iee  enrag^.  Je  suts  lichee  que  vous  ajez  de 
commun  avec  elle  HmpossibiUte  dc  rester  une  minute  en  repos,"— 
vol.  iii.  pp.  39 — 41. 

The  rest  of  her  company  do  not  come  any  better 
The  lady  she  praises  most,  seems  to  come  near  to 
Englisli  chariictcr. 

"Madame  de  Bnucour  »  trcnte  ans;  elle  n'eft  pas  vllaine  ;  elle  < 
trcs  douce  et  tres  polie,  et  eo  n*eet  pus  sa  faiite  de  nVtre  pas  plus 
amusante  ;  c*C8t  faute  d'avoir  ricn  vu  :  car  elle  a  du  ht.m  acus,  n'a  nullc 
prdtcniion  et  eat  fort  naturellc :  eon  ton  dc  voix  est  donx,  naif  et  meow 
un  pcu  niais,  dans  Ic  guut  de  Jetiot ;  si  elle  avmt  v6cu  d,atx»  le  roonde, 
elle  scrmt  aimable:  je  lui  fiiis  conter  sa  vie;  elle  eat  occupi'e  de  sea 
devoirs,  sans  au^lerite  ni  ostentation;  si  elle  ne  m'ennu^^t  pas,  d^ 
me  pl^rait  n.sse;£." — vol.  iii.  p.  26.  V 

The  following  are  some  of  her  waitings  over  her  banisH^ 
inent. 

"D  me  prend  des  <?tonnemenR  funestes  d'etre  ici:  c'eat  comme  la 
pens<^  de  la  mort:  si  je  ne  m'en  distrujais,  j'cn  mourrais  r^-ellemenL 
Votis  ne  sauriez  vous  figurer  la  tristease  de  ce  sejour;  mais  si  fait, 
puiBiiuc  vous  etcs  k  Plombieres :  mais  non ;  c'est  que  ce  n'eat  po 
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itHa^  c^«it  In  coffipngnie  dont  il  e«t  impossible  de  fiiire  aucun  umgo. 
Heoreusezncnt  dcpuis  quo  Jc  suis  ici,  j'ai  un  certain  h^betement  qui 
ferait  que  je  n'eniendraii  pas  le  plus  petit  misonnemeat :  je  v^&lc." 
— "Je  ne  croia  paa  qu'aucun  remede  puisseetre  bon  lurs4(uun  s'ennuie 
wtaiic  que  jc  taiB :  <x  u'est  pas  que  je  supporte  mon  mal  patiemineut: 
BUS  jamais  je  oe  suis  bieu-aiae,  et  cc  n'egt  que  parce  que  je  v^^te 
que  jc  suis  tranquille :  qiioud  dii  hcures  arrivcot  je  suis  ravic,  je  voia 
la  Bn  de  la  journec  avcc  di'licea.  Si  je  n'avoi^  pap  mon  lit  et  mon 
fiuicuil,  jc  serais  cent  fois  plus  nialheureuae,** —  vol.  iii.  pp.  96 — 98, 

The  following,  tliougb  short,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
lone  in  which  she  treats  her  lover. 

"Je  CToia  que  vous  me  regrettcz,  c'est-h-dire,  que  vous  pcnacz 
beaoroup  k  mot.  Mais  (cornme  de  raiit(>n)  voux  vous  divi>Ttis.sez 
fort  bien  :  vous  etes  comine  Ie8  quietiftcH,  vous  faites  tout  en  raoi. 
pour  moi  et  par  mm ;  niaift  le  fait  est  que  voub  faitet  tout  Rang  moi 
fit  (jae  V09  journ^cs  se  paii»ient  gaiement,  que  vous  jouisscz  d'une  cer- 
tuoe  liberie  qui  rous  plait,  et  vous  i>tea  fort  aifie  que  pendant  ce 
tSmps-Ui.  je  tmvaille  a  me  bien  porter.  Mes  nuitii  ne  sent  pas  trop 
boiiMi,  et  je  croi:^  que  c'est  que  jemnngc  un  peu  trop  :  liier  je  me  t>uis 
Wrwiclie  le  b<cuf,  aujourd'hui  jc  complc  reformer  la  quantito  de  pain." 
— "X'aUcz  point  vous  corrigcr  sur  rien,  j'aime  que  vous  me  parliez 
ormetux,  ruisseaux,  moincaux,  ete^  et  ce  m'csl  une  occasion  tres- 
igr^ble  de  vou»  donner  des  demenlis,  de  vous  confondre,  de  vous 
toonnenter,  c*ej>t  jo  crois  ce  qui  contribue  Ic  plus  h  me  faire  passer 
neteftaz.**, —  voL  iii.  pp.  I2f>,  127.  129- 

We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  room  to  give  any  of 
le  gentleman's  part  of  this  correspondence.  It  is  very 
l>Ieasiiigly  and  gaily  sustained  by  him, — though  he  deals 
mostly  in  the  tittle-tattle  of  Paris,  and  appears  a  little 
vain  of  his  own  currency  and  distinction.  We  extract 
ihe  following  paragraphs^  just  as  they  turn  up  to  us. 

•*  Je  ne  croU  pas  que  Ton  puisse  etre  beoreux  en  province  quand  on 
pus£  fA  vie  h  Paris ;  mats  heureux  qui  n'a  jamais  eonnu  Pari^  et 
[i  D^^jouC4  pa8  nucedsairement  a  cette  vie  lea  maux  cbimcriques,  qui 
iknt  le^  plus  grands !  car  on  pcut  gucrir  un  seigneur  qui  g^*init  de  ce 
iHacti^  grole,  en  Itii  faiMint  voir  qu'il  sc  trumi>e,  ct  que  sa  vigno 
I  ooaverte  dc  rai:$in  :  mais  la  pretc  metapbysiquc  ne  i>eut  C'tre  com- 
rttue.  La  nature  ou  lu  proviilcnoe  n'e^l  pas  si  injuwte  t^n'on  le  veut 
•Jire;  n'y  mcttons  rien  du  noire,  et  nous  serons  moins  k  plaindre;  et 
pai*  regarduns  le  terrac  qui  approclie,  le  marteau  qui  va  frapper 
l^arc,  et  penaons  que  tout  cela  va  dJsparailre. 

"  Ah  I  Tinconccvable  Pout  de  V'ejle I  il  vient  de  donner  une  parade 
that  M.  le  due  d'OrU'ans :  cctle  seine  que  vous  connaissez  du  vcndeur 
.d'crnihan.  An  lieu  du  Forcjil(|uicr,  c'utait  le  [>ctit  Gauffin  <|ui  fai^atl 
1^ Giles;  et  Pont  de  V'eylc  a  diatribue  au  moins  deux  cents  boitet) 
Ih^ee  an  couplet  pour  tout  lemondc:  il  est  plusjcune  que  quand  vous 
I'»vc»  vn  la  premiere  foia ;   il  s'amitse  de  tout ;  }{aime  rien  :  et  n*a 
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conserre  de  la  memoire  du  In  dcfimte  que  la  liaioe  pour  la  musique 
francaiBc.*'  — vol.  i.  pp.  110,  111. 

At  the  end  of  the  letters,  there  are  placed  a  variety  of 
portraits,  or  characters  of  the  most  distinguished  persona 
in  Madame  dii  Deftand's  society,  wintten  by  each  other 
—  sometimes  with  great  freedom,  and  sometimes  ^rith 
mucii  flattery — but  almost  always  i\ith  wit  and  pene- 
tration. AVe  give  the  following  by  Madame  du  Deftand 
as  a  specimen,  chiefly  because  it  is  shorter  than  most  of 
the  others. 

''  Madame  la  Duche^se  d'Aigiiillon  a  la  I>oiiche  eufonce,  Ic  nez  de 
travcrs,  le  regard  ful  et  hardi,  —  et  malgrc  cela  uUe  est  belle.  L'^clat 
de  son  tcint  Temporte  sur  I'irreg  ularit*"*  de  ces  traits. 

'^  Sa  taille  est  gro»sicre,  tta  gorge,  sea  bras  »ont  enorraea  ;  cepen- 
dant  elle  n'a  point  Tail*  [>tisant  ui  ^paia:  la  force  suppl^e  en  elle  a  la 
l^geret^. 

"  Son  esprit  a  beauc-oup  de  rapport  a  sa  figure  :  il  est  pour  ainsi 
dire  &uis\  mnl  dessini^  que  son  visage,  et  aussi  ^clatant :  robondance, 
Factivite,  ritiipetuoaite  «n  sont  lee  qiialites  dotiiinantes.  Sana  gout, 
sans  gi-ace,  ct  sans  justesse,  cUe  etonne,  elte  surprend,  mais  elle  ne 
plait  ni  n*inti5rcs&e. 

"  Ou  pourrait  comparer  Madaiuo  la  Ducliesse  d'Aiguillon  iX  cea 
statues  i'aiWa  pour  le  cintre,  ct  qui  piirais«eiit  inunslrucuses  etaut  dans 
le  parvia.  Sa  figure  ni  son  esprit  ne  veulent  point  elre  vus  ui  ex- 
amines de  trop  pfL'S;  une  certaine  distance  est  nocessairo  u  sa  bcaut^: 
des  jugea  peu  i.^claire$  et  pen  delicats  sont  les  seuls  qui  poissent  dtre 
favorables  ii  son  o-sprit. 

"  Semblttblc  ii  la  trompette  du  jugcment,  cllc  est  faite  pour  resusciter 
les  niorts  :  ce  s<mt  lea  impuii-^anaqui  doivent  raimcr,  cc  sont  Ics  sourds 
qui  doivent  lentendre.*' — voL  iii.  p|».  lo4 —  156. 

There  are  three  characters  of  Madame  du  Deffanc 
herself,  all  very  flattering.  That  by  the  President 
Henault  is  the  least  so.     It  ends  as  follows. 

"  Cependant,  pour  ne  pas  munjacr  trop  de  prevention  et  obtenir 
plus  de  crojanct,\  j'ajouterai  que  lage,  sans  lui  oter  scstalens,  Tavait 
rcndue  jalousc  et  »i6(uwite,  cudant  ^  sea  jirenilers  mouvcmcns^  raala- 
droite  pour  conduirc  lea  hoianics  dont  elle  dispoflait  nuturellement ; 
enfin  de  rbunieur  inegale,  injtisle,  ne  ccssaut  d'etre  uimable  qu'aux 
jeux  des  personnes  auxquellos  il  lui  iniportait  de  plaire,  et,  pour  finir, 
la  personne  par  lafinyllo  j'ai  6t6  le  plusbeureux  ct  le  plus  nialbeurcux, 
parc«  qu'ellc  est  cc  (jue  j'ai  Ic  plus  aiuK*." — vol.  iii.  p.  1S8. 

He  is  infinitely  more  partial  to  a  Madame  de  Flama- 
rens,  whose  character  he  begins  vnth  great  elegance  as 
follows. 
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"  Bfadaxne  de  Flam&rcita  a  le  visage  lo  plus  toiicluuit  et  1e  plus 
leste  qui  fot  jamais ;  c'est  un  genre  Je  beautr  que  la  nature  n'a 
ip^  qu^une  fois :  il  y  a  dans  sea  traits  qiielquc  t^hose  dc  rare  ct 
4e  Djrst^eux,  qui  aurait  fait  dire,  dans  les  temps  tabuleux,  qu*iine 
ioDortelle,  sons  ccttc  fomic,  nc  s'etait  pas  aasex  dogutsiSc  ! " —  vul.  iii. 
p.  196. 

We  take  our  leave  now  of  these  volumes :  and  of  the 
brilliant  circle  und  brilliant  days  of  Madame  du  Defiiind. 

ich  a  society  jirobably  never  will  exist  again  in  the 
Wld; — nor  caii  we  say  we  are  very  sorry  for  it.  It 
ipaa  not  very  moral,  we  arc  afraid ;  and  we  have  seen, 
that  the  most  distinguished  members  of  it  were  not  very 
Jifippy.  Wlieii  we  say  that  it  must  have  been  in  the 
*'  best  degree  delightful  to  those  who  sought  only  for 
iracnt,  vro.  wish  it  to  be  understood,  not  only  that 
ent  does  not  constitute  Imppiness,  but  that  it 
can  afford  very  little  pleasure  to  those  who  have  not 
"tbor  sources  of  happiness.  The  great  extent  of  the 
Jiccoinplished  society  of  Paris,  and  the  familiarity  of  its 
intercourse,  seems  to  have  gradually  brought  alinost  all 
itsmerabei's  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in  public.  They 
kd  no  notion,  tlierefore,  of  domestic  enjoyments ;  and 
their  affections  being  dissipated  among  so  many  compe- 
titors, and  distracted  bv  such  an  incessant  variely  of 
small  oci;upations,  aime  naturally  to  be  weakened  and 
exhausted ;  and  a  certain  heartless  gaiety  to  be  extended 
indiscriminately  to  the  follies  and  the  misfortunes  of 
tlitir   associates.     Bating  some  little  tits  of  gallantry, 

icrefore,  there  could  be  no  devotedness  of  attachment ; 

id  no  profound  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  most 
intimate  friends.  Every  thing,  we  find,  accordingly,  was 
made  a  subject  for  epigrams;  and  those  who  did  not 

lake  jests  at  their  friends'  calamities,  were  glad,  at  any 

ito,  to  forget  them  in  the  societ}'  of  those  who  dicl. 
_  iTien  we  recollect,  too,  that  the  desertion  of  all  the  high 
duties  of  patriots  and  statesmen,  an<l  tlie  insulting  and 
systematic  degradation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 

ere  necessary  conditions  of  the  excellence  of  this  society, 
'IPC  cannot  hesitate  in  saying,  that  its  brilliancy  was  main- 
tained at  far  too  great  a  cost ;  and  that  the  fuel  which 
Ta?  ^Tasted  in  its  support,  would  have  been  infinitely 


better  applied  ij^  diffusiDg  a  gentler  light,  and  a  more 
genial  heat,  through  the  private  dwellings  of  the  land. 

We  have  occupied  ourselves  so  long  with  Madame  da 
Deffand  and  her  associates,  that  we  can  afford  but  a  small 
j)ortion  of  our  attention  for  Mademoisoille  de  Lespinasso. 
A  very  extraordinary  person  we  will  allow  her  to  have 
been ;  and  a  most  extraordinary  publication  she  has  left 
us  to  consider.     On  a  former  occasion,  we  took  some 
notice  of  the  account  which  Mamiontel  Iiad  given  of  her 
character  and  conduct,  and  expressed  our  surprifte  that 
any  one,   who  had  acted  the  unprincipled  and  sclfia 
Jjart  which  he  imputes  to  her,  should  be  thought  worthj 
either  of  the  admiration  he  expresses,  or  of  the  friena^ 
ship  and  patronage  of  so  many  distinguished  characters, 
or  of  the  devoted  attachment  of  such  a  man  as  D'Alom- 
bert.     After  reading  these  letters,  we  see  much  reasoi^H 
to  doubt  of  the  accui'acy  of  Marmonters  represent^ition^l 
but,  at  the  same  time,  find  great  difficulty  in  settling 
our  own  opinion  of  the  author.     Marmontel  describes 
her  as  having  /iv-y/  made  a  vain  attempt  upon  the  heart 
of  M.  de  Guibert,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Tactics,-  " 
and  then  endeavoured  to  indemnify  herself  by  making  i 
conquest  of  M.  de  Mora,  the  son  of  the  Spanish  ambs 
sador,  upon  whose  death  she  is  stated  to  have  died 
mortification ;  and,  in  both  cases,  she  is  represented 
having  been  actuated  more  by  a  selfish  and  paltry  ambi* 
tion,  than  by  any  feeling  of  affection.    The  dates,  and  tl 
tenour  of  tlie  lett-ers  before  us,  enable  us  to  detect  man^ 
inaccuracies  in  this  statement;  while  they  throw  us  into 
new  perplexity  as  to  the  tnic  character  of  the  >\'riter. 
They  begin  in  1773,  after  M.  de  Mora  had  been  recalled^ 
to  Spain  by  his  relations,  and  when  her  whole  soul  seemiH 
to  be  occupied  witli  anguish  for  this  separation  ;  and 
they  are  all  addressed  to  M.  de  Guibert,  who  had  thefl^ 
recently  recommended  himself  to  her,  by  the  tender  in^l 
terest  he  took  in  her  affliction.     From  the  very  begin- 
ning, however,  there  is  more  of  love  in  them,  than 
can  well  reconcile  with  the  subsistence  of  her  first 
gix)ftBing  passion  ;  and,  long  before  the  death  of  M.  Mor 
she  expresses  the  most  vehement,  unequivocal,  and 
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^ionate  attachment  to  M.  Guibert.     Sometimes  she  has 
I      fits  of  remorse  for  this ;  but^  for  the  most  part,  she  seems 
qaite  unconscious,  either  of  inconsistency  or  impropriety; 
and  M.  Guibert  is,  in  the  same  letter,  addressed  in  terms 
of  the  most  j»assionate  ndonition,  and  made  the  confidant 
j      of  her  unspeakable,   devoted,  and   unalterable  love   for 
j      M.  Mora.     So  she  goes  on, —  most  furiously  and  out- 
rageously in   love  with  them  both  at  the  same  time, — 
\      till  the  death  of  M.  Mom,  in  1774.     Tills  event,  how- 
I      ever, makes  no  ditFcrcncc  in  her  feelings  or  expressions; 
*be  continues  to  love  his  memoiy,  just  as  ardently  as  his 

k living  successor  in  her  affection ;  and  her  letters  are 
divided,  as  before,  between  expressions  of  heart-rending 
grief  and  unbounded  attachment  —  between  hor  bcsoin 
iivmirir  for  ^I.  Mora,  and  her  deliglit  in  liviu;r  for 
M.  Guibert.  There  are  still  more  mexplicable  things 
ill  thune  letters.  None  of  Guibert's  letters  are  given, — 
wthut  we  cannot  see  how  lie  responded  to  all  these  rap- 
lures  ;  but,  from  the  veiy  first,  or  almost  from  the  first, 
she  complains  bitterly  of  his  coldneiis  and  dissipation  ; 
laments  that  he  has  a  heart  incapable  of  tenderness;  and 
thftt  he  feels  nothing  but  gratitude  or  compassion  for  a 
being  wliom  lie  liad  fascinated,  exalted,  and  possessed 
wiih  the  most  ardent  and  unbounded  passion.  We  can- 
not say  that  we  see  any  clear  traces  of  her  ever  having 
hoped,  or  even  wished  that  he  should  marry  her.  On 
the  contrary,  she  recommends  seveml  wives  to  him; 
and  at  last  he  takes  one,  with  her  aj)probation  and  con- 
sent, while  the  correspondence  goes  on  in  the  same  tone 
M  before.  Tlie  vehemence  and  excess  of  her  jtassion 
continue  to  the  last  of  the  letters  here  pul)lished,  which 
come  doT\Ti  to  vrithin  a  few  weeks  of  her  death,  in  1776. 
The  account  which  "we  have  here  given  appears  ridi- 
culous: and  there  are  people,  an<l  wise  people,  who, 
t'Ven  after  looking  into  the  book,  will  think  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  de8er\'ing  of  nothing  but  ridicule,  and  con- 
si.irn  her  and  her  ravings  to  inimeHsurable  contempt, 
fientle  spii'its,  however,  will  judge  more  gently ;  and 
there  are  few,  we  believe,  who  feel  interest,  enough  in 
tJie  work  to  read  it  through,  who  will  not  lay  it  down 
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with  emotions  of  admiration  and  profound  compassion 
Even  if  we  did  not  know  that  she  was  the  chosen  com" 
panion  of  D'Alembert,  and  the  respected  friend  of  Turgo^ 
Condillac,  Condorcet,  and  the  first  characters  in  Franw 
there  are,  in  the  strange  book  before  us,  such  traces  of  a 
powerful,  generous,  and  ardent  mind,  as  necessarily  to 
command  the  respect  even  of  those  who  may  be  provokfl 
with  her  inconsistencies,  and  wearied  out  with  the  veh? 
mence  of  lier  sorrow.     There  is  something  so  natural  too, 
so  eloquent,  and  so  pathetic  in  her  expression —  a  tone  of 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  so  infectious,  and  so  much  of  the 
true  and  agonizing  voice  of  heart-struck  wretchedness, 
that  it  burdens  us  with  something  of  the  weight  of  a 
real  son'ow ;  and  we  arc  glad  to  make  ourselves  angry  at 
her  unaccouiitableness,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  oppre» 
sion.     It  ought  to  be  recollected  also,   that  during  t\ 
whole  course  of  the  correspondence,  this  poor  youn] 
woman  was  dying  of  a  painful  and  irritating  disease. 
Tortured    with   sickness,    or  agitated  with  opium,  her 
blood  never  seems  in  all  that  time  to  have  flowed  peace- 
ably in  her  veins,  and  lier  nerves  and  her  passions  seem 
to  have  re-acted  upon  eacli  other  in  a  series  of  cruel 
agitations.     Why  she  is  so  very  wretched,  and  so  very 
angry,  we  do  not  indeed  always  understand;  but  there 
is  no  tnistaking  tlie  language  of  real  emotion  ;  and  while 
there  is  something  wearisome,  perhaps,  in  the  uniformity 
of  a  vehemence  of  wliich  we  do  not  clearly  see  the  cauae, 
there  is  sitmetlnng  truly  dechirant  in  the  natural  and 
piteous  iteration  of  her  eloquent  complainings,  and  some- 
thing captivating  and  noble  in  the  fire  and  rapidity  with 
which  she  pours  out  her  emotions.     The  stylo  is  as  ori- 
ginal and  extraordinary  as  the  character  of  its  author. 
It  is  quite  natural,  and  even  negligent  — altogether  with- 
out gaiety  or  assumed  dignity— and  yet  full  of  elegance 
and  spirit,  and  burning  with  the  flames  of  a  heart  aban- 
donee! to  passion,  and  an  imagination  exalted  by  enthu^ 
siasm.     It  is  not  easy  to  fall  into  tlie  measure  of  such  a 
composer,  in  running  over  a  miscellany  of  amusement  j 
but  we  cannot  avoid  adding  a  few  extracts,  if  it  were 
only  to  make  what  we  have  been  saying  intellig"ible, .; 
some  at  least  of  our  readers. 
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" Je  me  sentois  one  r^pnj^nnce  mortelle  &  onvrir  votre  lettrc :  si 
a'ftToU  craint  de  vous  offcnser,  j'allois  vous  la  renvojer.  Quclqac 
lue  didoit  qu'etl^  irriteruit  mets  iimiix,  et  je  voulois  me  rii<:nagpr. 
laBOuffrance  contimit-Ue  <le  uiun  corps  affaisse  mon  anie:  j'ai  encore 
ea  1&  fifevrc ;  je  n*ai  pas  fermi?  Toeil ;  jc  n*€n  puis  plus,  De  grace,  par 
pili^,  ne  toormeDtez  plus  une  vie  qui  s'^teint,  et  dont  tous  les  instans 
Mit  dcvoues  h  \a  douteur  et  aux  regrets.  Je  ne  voas  accuse  point,  je 
oetige  rien,  vous  ne  mc  dcvcz  rien :  car,  en  effet,  je  n'ai  |mis  eu  un 
DOiiTt'inent,  pafl  un  sentiment  auquel  j'ai  cunncnti  ;  ct  quand  j'ai  cu  to 
aalbcur  dy  cedcr,  j'ai  toujours  detestc  la  force,  ou  la  luiblessc^  qui 
ci'entTainoit.  Vous  voyez  tjuc  vous  nc  me  devez  aucune  reconnaift- 
MDce-,  et  que  je  n'ai  le  droit  de  vous  faire  aucun  reproche.  Sojez 
duoclibre,  retournez  &  ce  que  vous  aimez,  et  k  ce  qui  vous  convicnt 
pliu  que  vous  ne  croyesc  peut-etre.  I^sfiejc-moi  k  ma  douteur ; 
hissez-moi  m'occuper  sans  distraction  du  seul  objet  que  j'ai  adore,  et 
iwit  le  souvenir  m'edt  pluB  cher  que  tout  ce  qui  reste  dans  la  nature. 
Uon  Dieul  je  ne  dcvrois  i>afi  le  pleurer  ;  j'aurois  di'i  Ic  suivrc :  c'eat 
Toos  qui  roe  faites  vivrc,  qui  faitea  le  tourmcnt  d'un  creature  que  la 
donleur  consume,  et  qui  emploie  ce  qui  lui  reste  de  forces  n  invoquer 
k  arort.  Ah  I  vous  en  faites  trop,  et  pas  asscz  jMur  moi.  Je  vous  le 
fitus  bien  il  y  a  liuit  jours,  vod8  me  rendcz  difficile,  exigcante:  en 
donaant  tout,  on  vcut  obtcnir  quelque  choAC.  Mais,  encore  une  fois, 
je  vous  pardonne,  ct  je  nc  vous  hais  point :  ce  n'est  pas  par  gen^rosit^ 
que  je  vous  jiardonne,  ce  n'est  paa  par  bonte  que  je  iie  vous  hala  pas; 
c'est  que  raon  anic  est  las^c,  qu'clle  meurl  de  fatigue.  Ah  I  mnn  ami, 
Uia^ez-moi,  ne  nie  dites  pliM  que  vous  m'ainiez :  ce  baunie  devient  du 
puison ;  voui  ealmez  et  decliirfjE  ma  plaie  tour  U  tour.  Oh  !  que  vouh 
»e  £utes  mal !  que  la  vie  me  pese  I  que  je  vous  airae  jwurtant,  et  que 
je  tenia  desolee  de  mettre  de  la  tristesse  dans  votrc  ame  I  Mon  ami, 
elle  est  trop  partagee,  trop  di8si{>ee,  pour  que  le  vrai  plalsir  y  puiese 
pcnetrcr.  Voua  voulez  quo  je  vous  voie  ce  soir ;  et  bien,  venez  done  I" 
— Yol.  ii.  pp.  20fi — 208. 

'*Corabie«  de  fois  anrois-je  pu  me  plaindre;  combien  dc  fois  vous 

u-je cache  mes  larmes!     Ah!  jc  le  vols  trop  bien:  ou  ue  sauroit  ni 

itwriir.  ni  romener  un  camr  qui  est  entniini!;  par  un  autre  penchant; 

J6  me  Ic  dis  sans  ces^e,  quclquufois  jc  me  crois  guerie ;  vous  pnroisses, 

cH  tout  eat  di^truit.     La  reflexion,  mes  r<^solutious,  le  malheur,  tout 

perd  .u  fari:e  au  premier  mot  que  vous  prononccz.     Jc  nc  vois  pluB 

(IVile  (]ue  la  morl,  et  janiai.4  uucun  malhcurcnx  ne  I'a  iuvoquee  avoc 

plu  d'ardeur.     Jo  retiens  la  moitit!  dc  mon  ame:  sa  chaleur,  son 

BoQVement  voub  importuneroit,  et  vous  eieindroit  tout-a-fait;  le  feu 

ipti  n'echaufTe  pa^,  incommode.     Ah !  si  vous  saviez,  si  vous  lisiez 

comme  j'ai  fait  jouir  une  ame  forte  ct  passionni'c,  du  plai.sir  d'etre 

^m^l    //  comparoit  ce  qui  I'avnit  aimi*.  ce  qui  raimoit  encore,  ct  il 

pe  diifoit   sous   cease:    *Oh!    cllcs   nc  sont  pas  digneu  d'etre   vos 

"Culit-re*;  votre  ame  u  t'te  chaulleo  par  le  woleil  dc  Lima,  et  mes  com- 

E*triote*  ^mble  ctre  n^es  8t»us  les  glaces  de  la  Laponic.'     Et  c'^toit 

^  Madrid  qu'U  me  niandoit  eeln!     Mon  ami,  il  ne  me  louoit  pas;  il 

JwriMoit;  et  je  ne  croiH  point  rae  louer,  quand  je  vous  dis  qu'en  vous 

■imiQt  a  la  folie,  je  ne  vous  donne  que  ce  que  je  ne  puis  pas  garder 

utt  retenir."— vol  ii.  pp.  215—217. 
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**01i>  mon  Dicu!  que  Ton  yit  fort  lorsqu'on  est  mort  u  tout, 
ceptd  ik  un  objet  qui  est  Tuuiverd  pour  nou^  ct  qui  sVmparc  telle; 
de  toates  nos  facult^^  qu'il  n'cst  plu^t  possible  de  Tivre  dons  d'aa 
terap»  que  dans  le  moment  oti  Tun  est!  Eh!  comment -voulez>voi 
qu«  je  voua  disc  si  je  vons  aimerai  daus  irois  ntoitf  Comment  poi 
roifc-je,  avec  nia  penset,  me  <U8trhirc  de  mon  sentiment?  Yoi 
Toudriex  que,  lorsque  jc  vous  Tois,  lorsque  votrc  presence  charme 
ems  et  mon  unp,  je  pu-^se  voiis  rendre  cflmpte  de  Teffet  que  je  recevru 
de  Totr«  manage  ;  mon  ami,  je  n'en  siu»  rien, — mai«  rien  du  tout. 
5i^  me  gut<ri&wit,  je  voas  le  dirois,  ct  voua  eles  sseez  juste  pour  in- 
n'cn  paa  blainer.  Si,  &u  contraire,  il  portoit  Icduscspoir  dims  mon  ami 
j<<  u<3  me  plaindmis  pasi,  et  je  soufirirois  bicn  peu  de  temps,  Alors  v 
actri«x  assca  6cnHble  et  aaaca  dtiUcat  pour  approuver  un  parti  qui 
vou  coAtoroit  que  d«s  legigf  peraager»,  et  doiil  votre  nourelle  sit 
tioa  Toua  difltrairoit  bien  rite;  et  je  tous  a»^ure  (juc  cette  pen^^-e 
oonaolaate  pour  nioi  i  jc  m'en  sens  plus  librc.  Ke  me  demandez 
plus  c«  que  je  fcrai  lorsque  vous  aurei  engag^  votrc  vie  a  une  au 
8i  je  n'avui»  que  de  la  vanite  et  de  Tamour-propre,  je  serois  bieo  pli 
^dairM  sur  ce  que  j'eprouverai  alors.  D  n*y  a  gu6re  de  mcp: " 
aitx  calcub  il«  I'amour-propre :  il  pKvoit  afisez  juste:  la  passion  a' 
pnat  dvmur;  umi  en  tous  disaut :  je  vous  aime,  je  voua  dis  t 
CO  MM  Ja  aaia  K  toot  ce  que  je  sens. — Ob !  moo  ami,  je  me  sens 
MMwIft  db  lo«C,  ozeept^  de  pUer :  j'auroit^  In  force  d'un  martyr,  pour 
WnrfUl*  BM  piMKiB  ou  ccUc  de  la  per$onnc  qui  m'aimeroit :  mais  JQ 
M  trow*  n«tt  ea  bmi  qui  vat  n5|>ODde  de  pouvoir  jamais  faire  le  Mcri- 
fic*  ^  aoB  naliincat.  L*  vie  n'eat  rien  en  eomparaison,  ct  rous 
vavrrn  «i  c«  ae  soot  b  qoe  lee  diseours  d*un  tt'te  exalt^,  Oui, 
peM-^trs  c*  aoat  Ik  lea  pcoks^  d'un  sme  exaltce,  mais  k  laquelle 
il  las  actiotts  Ibrtea.  Seroit-cc  &  la  raison  qni  est  at 
Me^  ii  Ibible  dams  aes  rue^  et  meme  si  impuissante  dans  set 
■WIIJWH,  i|ite  eea  iiMiirfini  poamient  appartenir?  Mon  ami,  je 
•ab  foiat  nUsoaawk^  et  c*cst  peul*«tre  a  force  d'etre  pasdonn^e  qi 
J\d  aUs  liMM*  aM  Tie  taat  4s  raisoa  k  toot  re  qui  est  mumi  s  au  j  ugemi 
d  dk  IWatao  ilat  iafiflfiraBC.  Camlricn  j*ai  usurps!'  dVloge^  sur 
rWMMMk  lar  aia  astUwin  Ane,  sur  moa  d^ntvressement,  5ur 

MiBvftMkdasqavjafiusass  i  uoe  m^moire  respectable  ct  cbC- 

•4  k  la  a»awwi  d* AIK  . . . !  VoUk  eniame  le  moiide  j  uge,  commc  il  voit ! 
KK  ^*w  IHta :  sol*  %vfb  TOiM  itesy  je  ae  Di6rile  pas  vos  louanges :  moi 
aHM  M'tMl  |M  M^  uoar  hs  petks  itfiflu  qui  vuus  occupenl  -.  toi 
vtlM^  a«  Walwar  dniaier  et  dTdln*  aiarfr.  il  nc  ra'a  fallu  ni  force, 
Wmm^M(  Mar  WMfWftii  la  pauvn*le,  et  pour  dedaigner  les  avant 
4»  W  xaanlk  JTtk  Caal  jo«u,  j*ai  si  bien  f<»ti  le  prix  de  la  vie,  que 
MlifAt  vanMaiBkaMcr.  Je  Tettdroia  qae  ce  fut  aux  memes  conditions. 
AUmt  el  eaaftiiv— ^W  cM»  reaCv. — Twla  a  quoi  je  me  durouemis, 
%^4ik  ea  H*>*  J*  vaadrah  wMir,  voUk  le  ciEaMl  qoe  je  vondrois  habitcr : 
<9k  iwa  ret  A«»  frfrfrf  duu  lei|«el  Tireot  tons  les  sots  et  tous  les 
Htn^^ysMiM  ^Uvrti  kkMift  Hmmm  eaTk^oeiiea.*'— roL  iL  pp.  228—233. 

\\\  this  U  r«\niicr  iK>  iloubt ;  but  it  is  the  ra\'ing  of 
iNml  hn-N^^^i^  and  oJ  A  lofty  and  powerful  spirit.  It  is 
ihv  tMtH|ucut  n*vtn^  of  tht'  heart ;  and,  when  we  think 
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that  this  extraordinary  woman  wrot43  all  this,  not  in  the 
davs  of  impatient  youth,  when  the  heart  is  strong  for 
fiuiferiup:,  and  takes  a  strange  delight  in  the  veliemence 
even  of  its  painiul  emotions,  but  after  years  of  misery, 
and  with  death  before  her  eyes — advancing  by  gradual 
but  visible  steps,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  an  indescrib- 
able emotion  of  pity,  resentment,  and  admiration.  One 
tie  word  more. 

"CMi  !  que  VOU9  pesez  sur  mon  ceeur,  loraque  vousvoulezmeprouTPr 
<]u'it  doit  t'trt;  contL'Ut  tlu  votre  !  Je  ah  lue  pluiiidi-uis  Jauioi^,  niais 
jiiis  me  forcer  souvent  k  crier,  tant  le  iwil  que  vous  me  faites  est  aigu 
Iprofond  I  Mon  ami,  j'ai  ett'  aimt^e,  jc  Ic  suifl  encore,  ct  je  meurs  de 
floret  en  pcnsant  que  ce  n'est  pas  de  vous.  J*ai  beau  inc  dire  que  je 
!  n^tui  jamais  le  bonheur  que  je  regrette  ;  men  ecrur  ectte  fois  fait 
irt!  iDoa  amour-propre :  il  me  dit  que,  si  je  dus  jamuiii  etre  aim^ 
«tldecclui({ui  auroit  aswi  decharmokmes  yeux,  pour  mc  distruire 
!  3L  de  M.  . . .,  et  |M(ur  me  riitcnir  il  \a  vie,  apri-a  I'avoir  perdu.  Je 
^fiiit  que  laaguir  depuis  votre  depart ;  je  n'ai  pus  6i('  une  beure  sans 
ICC  :  le  inal  de  mon  ame  paaae  &  mon  corpe  ;  j'ui  tous  les  jours 
,  et  mott  mi'decin,  qui  n'est  pas  le  plus  habile  de  toufl  lea 
,  iiioreprtn  sans  cess<;  que  je  suis  consumee  de  cbagrin,  que  mon 
Poali,qne  ma  respiration  annoncent  une  douleur  active  ;  et  11  s'en  vn 
lOQJours  en  me  disunt  :  notu  n*avoTU  point  de  remede  pour  fame.  II 
nyen  a  plud  pour  raoi  :  ce  n'est  paa  guerir  que  je  voudrois,  niais  me 
c^mcr^  aiais  retrouver  qnelqucs  momcns  dc  rcpos  pour  me  conduire  Sk 
jni  que  la  nature  m'accordera  bicutot."  —  vol.  iii.  pp.  146,  147- 
'  Je  n'ai  plus  assez  de  force  pour  mon  iime  —  elle  me  tue.  Vous  ne 
nvez  plus  rien  sur  moi,  que  me  faire  souffVir.  Ne  tachcz  done  plus 
k  roc  cuuBulert  et  cossez  do  vouloir  mc  faire  le  victirae  dc  votre  morale^ 
^ri*  ni'avoir  fait  celle  de  votre  legeret^.  —  Vous  ne  m'avez  pas  vue, 
p«n*  quo  Itt  journ^e  n'a  que  douze  heures,  et  que  vous  aviez  dc  quoi 
icircoiplir  [mr  dcs  inti^rets  et  des  plaieirsqui  vousaout,  etqui  duivent 
Toui  ctre  plus  chers  que  mon  malheur.  Je  nc  reclame  rien,  je  n'cxigc 
rien,  et  je  me  dis  sans  ccsse  que  la  source  do  mon  bonheur  ct  de  mon 
t>liu«ir  est  perdue  pour  jamais."  —  vol.  iii.  p.  59. 

We  cannot  leave  our  readers  with  these  painful  im- 
sions;  and  shall  add  just  one  word  or  two  of  what 
I  gayest  in  these  desolating  volumes. 

**  M.  Grimm  est  de  retour  :  jc  I'ai  accable  de  questions.    II  peintla 
ne,  non  pas  comme  une  souverainc,  mais   eomme   une    femme 
pleine  dVsprit,  de  saiUies,  et  de  tout  ce  qui  pcut  scduire  et 
Alais  dans  tout  cc  qu'il  me  disoit,  jc  reconnoL-^sois  plutot  cct 
elurinant  d*un©  courl)»nne  grecquc,  que  la  dignite  et  Tikilat  de 
liuperatrice  d'un  giimd  empire." —  vol.  li.  p.  U)5. 
*'  Avant  diner  je  vaia  voir  rue  de  Cl*^ry  des  automates  ;  qui  sont 
digieui,  k  ce  qu'on  dit.     Quand  j'allois  dans  le  monde,  je  u'aurois 
)  eu  cette  curiusite :  deux  ou  trois  soupers  en  donncnt  sntictc  ;  mai«« 
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ceax  de  la  rue  de  Cl^ry  valcnt  mieux  :  ih  agissent  et  no  parlcnt  point. 
Venez-y,  en  allant  au   Alarais,  et  jc  voua    dirai  li^  si  j'ui  la  lo^e  de., 
M.le  ducd'Auraont.    Madame  de  Ch.  . .  ue  vous  croit  point  coupablej 
de  Diligence  :  elle  m'a  deinonde  aujourd'bui  si  votre  retraitc  duroit  j 
encore.     Ceque  lea  femmeg  veulent  seuleinent,  c'est  d'etre  pret'^v6e«;* 
Presque  pprsonno  n*a  bcaoin  d*t'ti*c  airai',  et  cela  est  bien  heureux  ;  car 
c^est  ce  qui  hq  fait  le  plus  nial  u  Paris.     lis  oscDt  dire  qu'ils  aiinent ; 
et  ils  sent  calines  et  diBsipea  !  c'est  assur^'tneiit  bien  connoitre  le  senti- 
ment et  la  passion.  Fnuvrcs  gens  t  il  faut  les  louer  coniine  \es  Lilipu- 
tiens  :  its  8ont  bien  julis,  bien   gentils,  bien  ainiables.     Adieu,  mon 
ami."  —  vol.  ii.  pp.  197,  198. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  make  any  reflec- 
tions; except,  only,  that  the  French  fashion  of  livin; 
and  almost  of  dying,  In  public,  is  nowhere  so  strikingly' 
exemplified,  as  in  the  letters  of  this  victim  of  passion 
and  of  fancy.  While  her  heart  is  torn  with  the  most| 
agonizing  passions,  and  her  thoughts  turned  hourly  on 
Buicide,  she  dines  out,  and  makes  visits  every  day ;  and, 
when  she  is  visibly  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  end,  and 
is  wasted  with  coughs  and  spasms,  she  still  has  her  salon 
filled  twice  a  day  with  company,  and  drags  herself  out 
to  supper  with  all  the  countesses  of  her  acquaintance. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  French  character,  indeed,  an 
both  the  works  of  whicli  we  now  take  our  leave; — a 
great  deal  to  admire,  and  to  wonder  at — but  very  little, 
we  think,  to  envy. 


thn  MfisifT*x  Apprenticeship:   a  Novci.      From  the  Ger- 
of   CioKTiiK.     3  vols.   12mo.    pp.   1030.       P^intui*g1i : 


are  few  tilings  that  at  first  sight  appear  more 
"icioxis  and  unaccountable,  than  the  diversities  of 
lonal  taste ;  and  yet  there  are  not  niany,  that,  to  a 
Ctrtain  extent  at  least,  admit  of  a  clearer  explanation. 
Thcv  fomi  evidently  a  section  in  the  prreat  chapter  of 
^'"'lonal  Character:  and,  proceeding  on  the  assumption, 
human  nature  is  every^vhere  fundamentally  the 
',  it  is  not  jK-rhaps  very  diflic»dt  to  indicate,  in  a 
:ral  way,  the  circumstances  wluch  have  distinguiiihed 
to  so  many  local  varieties. 

liese  imiy  he  divideil  into  two  great  classes, — the  one 
embracing  all  that  rehites  to  the  ne>vncs3  or  antiquity 
tf  the  societj'  to  which  they  belong,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  stage  which  any  particular  nation  has  attained 
in  that  great  progress  from  rudeness  to  refinement,  in 
which  all  are  engaged; — the  other  comprehending  what 
laay  he  tenne*!  the  accidental  causes  by  which  the  clia- 
Hicterund  condition  of  communities  may  be  affected; 
wich  as  their  government,  their  relative  position  as  to 
power  and  civilisation  to  neig)d>ouriug  countries,  their 
prevailing  occupations,  determincil  in  some  <legree  by 
the  wij>al>ilities  of  their  soil  and  climate,  and  more  than 
^  perhaps,  as  to  the  question  of  taste,  the  still  more 
^tciileutal  circumstances  of  the  character  of  thi'ir  first 
iiKxleliii  of  excellence,  or  the  kind  of  merit  by  which  their 
ft'lniiration  and  national  vanity  had  first  been  excited. 

h  is  needless  to  illustrate  these  obvious  sources  of 
pwuliurity  at  any  considerable  lengtlu  It  is  not  more 
^rt«rm,  that  all  primitive  communities  proceed  to  civil- 
i^atirm  by  nearly  the  siime  stages,  than  that  the  pro- 
pyls of  taste  is  marked  by  corresponding  gradations, 
VOL.  I.  s 
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and  may,  in  most  cases,  be  distinguished  into  periods, 
the  order  and  succession  of  which  is  nearly  as  uniform  j 

and  dctenninod.     If  tribes  of  snvaire  nirn  always  proceed, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  occupation  of 
hunting  to  that  of  pasturage,  from  that  to  agriculture, 
and  from  that  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  tlie  se- 
quence is  scarcely  less  ijivariuble  in  the  liistory  of  letters  ■ 
and  art.     In  the  foraier,  verse  is  uniformly  antecetlent 
to  prose  —  marvellous  lerrcnds  to  correct  history — -exag- 
gerated sentiments  to  just   repreni-utations  of  nature. 
Invention,  in  short,  regidarly  couies  before  judgment,. 
wnnuth  of  feeling  before  c<irrect  reasoning — and  splen-j 
did  decliimation  and  broad  humour  before  delicate  sim-| 
plicity  or  refined  wit.     In  the  arts  again,  the  progress 
IS  strictly  analogous — from  mere  monstrosity  to  osten- 
tatious displays  of  Libour  and  design,  first  in  massive 
furniality,  and  next  in  fantastical  minuteness,  variety, 
and  ihitter  of  jjarts  ; — and  then,  through  the  gradations j 
of  startling  conti*asts  and  overwi'ought  expression,  to  th^l 
repose  and  sirnplicity  of  graceful  nature. 

These  considerations  alone  explain  much  of  that  con- 
trariety of  taste  by  which  diilerent  nations  are  distin- 
guislu'd.  They  not  only  start  in  the  gi*eat  career  of 
improvement  at  different  times,  but  they  advance  in  it 
with  different  velocities  —  some  lingering  longer  in  one 
stage  than  another — some  obstructed  and  some  helped 
forward,  by  circumstances  operating  on  them  from  witliin 
or  from  ^vithout.  It  is  the  unavoidable  consequence, 
however,  of  their  being  in  any  one  particular  position,, 
that  they  will  judge  of  their  own  productions  and  those' 
of  their  neighbours,  according  to  that  standard  of  taste 
which  belongs  to  tlie  place  they  then  hold  in  this  great 
circle; — and  tluit  a  whole  i^-opk'  will  look  on  their 
neighbours  willi  wonder  and  scorn,  for  admiring  what 
their  own  grandfathers  looked  on  with  equal  udniiratiou, 
—  while  they  themsehes  arc  scorned  anil  vUilit'd  in  re- 
turn, for  tastes  which  will  infallibly  be  adopted  by  the 
grandchildren  of  those  who  despise  them. 

What  we  have  t4?rmed  the  accidental  cau.ses  of  great 
differences  in  beings  of  the  same  natui'e,  do  not  of  course 
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admit  of  quite  so  simple  nn  exposition.  Btit  it  is  not  in 
reality  more  difiicult  to  prove  their  existence  and  ex- 
plain their  opemtion.  M'hcre  great  and  degrading  des- 
purisms  have  l>een  early  established,  either  by  the  aid  of 
superstition  or  of  mere  force,  as  in  most  of  the  states  of 
Asia,  or  where  smtill  trih>es  of  mixed  descent  h«ve  been 
cngiiged  in  perpetual  contention  for  freedom  and  HU()e- 
riority,  as  in  ancient  Greece  —  where  the  ambition  and 
fai.ulties  of  individuals  have  been  chained  up  by  the 
institution  of  castes  and  indelible  separations,  as  in  India 
and  Egypt,  or  where  all  men  practise  all  occupations 
timi  iispire  to  all  honours,  as  in  (liermany  or  Britain  — 
wlioix-  the  sole  occupation  of  the  people  has  been  war,  as 
in  infent  Rome,  or  where  a  vast  pacific  ]-K)pulation  has 
lioen  for  ages  inured  to  meehanicnl  drudgery,  as  in  China 
—  it  is  needless  to  say.  tliat  \Qiy  o[>positc  notions  of 
what  conduces  to  deliglit  and  amusement  must  neces- 
siirily  ]in*vail;  and  that  the  Taste  of  the  natioti  must  be 
jirt'fcted  both  by  the  sentiments  which  it  has  been  taught 
to  cultivate,  and  the  capacities  it  has  been  led  to  un- 
fold. 

The  influence  of  early  models,  however,  is  perhaps 
the  most  considerable  of  any ;  and  may  be  easily  enough 
understotvJ.     When  men  have  been  accustomed  to  any 
jioriicular  kind  of  excellence,  they  naturally  become  good 
judges  of  it,  and  account  certain  considerable  degrees  of 
it  indispensable, — while  tlicy  are  comparatively  blind  to 
themeritof  other  good  qualities  to  which  they  h^ul  been 
less  habituated,  and  are  neither  oflended  by  their  absence, 
nor  at  all  skilful  in  their  estimation.     Thus  tliose  na- 
tions who,  like  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  have  l^een  long 
accustomed  to  great  cleanliness  and  order  in  their  per- 
»JD3  and  dwellings,  naturally  look  with  admiration  on 
the  higher  <lisplays  of  thftsc  qualities,  and  are  propor- 
tiorinlly  disgusted  by  their  neglect  ;  while  they  are  apt 
^>  undervalue  mere  ]>omp  and  stateliness,  when  destitute 
oflhcse  recommendations :  and  thus  also  the  Italians  and 
^"'ilians,  bred  in  tlie  midst  of  dirt  and  magnificence,  are 
'uriously  alive  to  the  beauties  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, and  make  but  little  account  of  the  more  homely 
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comforts  which  are  so  highly  prized  by  the  othc 
the  same  way,  if  a  few  of  the  first  successful  adven- 
turers in  art  should  have  excelled  in  any  particular 
qualities,  the  taste  ftf  their  nation  will  natura.Uy  be 
moulded  on  tlint  standard — will  regard  those  qxialities 
almost  exclusively  as  entitled  to  admiration,  and  will 
not  only  consider  the  want  of  them  as  fatal  to  all  pre- 
tensions to  excellence,  but  will  unduly  despise  and  under- 
value oihev  qualities,  in  theniselves  not  less  valuable, 
but  with  which  their  national  models  had  not  happened 
to  make  them  timcously  fiimiliar.  Jf,  for  example,  the 
first  great  writers  in  any  countiy  should  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  a  pompous  and  severe  regularity, 
and  a  certain  elaborate  simplicity  of  design  and  execu- 
tion, it  will  natumlly  follow,  that  the  national  taste  will 
not  only  become  critical  and  rigorous  as  to  those  par- 
ticulars, but  will  be  proportionally  deadened  to  the 
merit  of  vivacity,  nature,  and  invention,  when  combined 
with  irreguliirity,  liomeliuess,  or  confu!*ion.  While,  if 
the  great  patriarchs  of  letters  had  excelled  in  variety 
and  rapidity  of  invention,  and  lioldriess  and  tnith  of 
fietitiiiient,  tliou^di  poured  out  with  considerable  disorder 
and  incongruity  of  manner,  those  qualities  would  quickly 
come  to  be  the  national  criterion  of  merit,  and  the  cor- 
rectness and  decorum  of  the  other  school  be  despised, 
mere  recipes  for  monotonv  nnd  tameness. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  plain  and  certain  effects 
the  |>eculiar  character  of  the  first  great  popular  writers 
of  all  countries.     Hut  still  we  ilo  not  conceive  that  they     I 
depend  altogether  on  any  thing  so  purely  accidental  ai>^ 
the  temperament  or  early  history  of  a  few  individualaJ^ 
No  doubt  the  national  taste  of  I' ranee  and  of  England 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  different,  had  S/take- 
s^peare   been    a    Fi*eiichnian,    and    Boileau    and   Racine 
written  in  English.     But  then,  avc  do  not  think  that 
Shakespeare  couhJ  have  been  a  Frenchman  ;  and  we  coj 
ceivc  that  his  char-acter,  and  that  of  other  original  write 
though  no  doubt  to  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  casua 
must  yet  have  been  modified  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  bred. 
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It  is  plain  that  no  original  force  of  genius  could  have 
enabled  Shakespeare  to  write  as  he  had  done,  if  he  had 
ken  born  and  bred  among  the  Chinese  or  the  Peruvians. 
Neither  do  we  think  tliat  ho  coidd  have  done  so,  in  any 
other  country  but  England  —  free,  sociable,  discursive, 
rdbrmed,  familiar  England — wliose  niotley  and  mingling 
jKjpulation  not  otdy  presented  "  every  change  of  many- 
coloured  life  "  to  his  eye,  but  taught  and  permitted  every 
<.lass,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowef>t,  to  know  and  to 
estimate  the  feelings  and  the  habits  of  all  the  others — 
and  thus  enabled  the  gifted  observer,  not  only  to  deduce 
the  tnie  chanicter  of  human  nature  from  tnis  Infinite 
variety  of  experiments  and  examples,  l)ut  to  speak  to 
the  sense  and  the  hearts  of  each,  with  that  truly  uni- 
versiil  tongue,  whicli  every  one  feels  to  be  peculiar,  and 
iiU  enjov  as  common. 
We  nave  said  enough,  however,  or  rather  too  much, 
these  general  views  of  the  subject  —  which  in  truth 
is  sufficiently  clear  in  those  extreme  cases,  where  the 
contrariety  is  great  and  nniversal,  and  is  only  perplex- 
ing when   there  is  a  pretty  general  conformity  both  in 
thi?  causes   which    intiuence   t^stc  and  in  the  results. 
Tbiis,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  taste  of  the 
'la|)anese  or  the  Iroquois  very  different  from  onr  o\vn  — 
and  have  no  difficulty  in  both  admitting  that  our  liuman 
nature  and  human  capacities  are  substantially  the  same, 
and  in  referring  this  discrepjincy  to  the  contrast  that 
exbte  in  the  whole  state  of  society,  and  the  knowledge^ 
and  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  objects  to  which  wc 
liftVL*  lx;cn  respecti\'uly  accustomed  to  give  our  admira- 
tion.   That  nations  living  in  times  or  places  altogether 
reroiite,  should  disagree  in  taste,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
soetns  to  us  quite  natural.     They  are  oidy  the  nearer 
otse*  that  puzzle.     And,  that  great  European  countries, 
J'ipied  by  the  same  mixed  races,  educated  in  the  nd- 
liration  of  the  same  classical  models — venemting  the 
same  remains  of  antiquity —  engaged  substantially  in 
ik*  same  occujtations  —  comnuniicating  eveiy  day,  on 
Iiiisinesa,  letters,  and  society — bound  up  in  short  in  one 
great  commonwealth,  as  against  the  inferior  and  bar- 
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barous  parts  of  the  world,  should  yet  differ  so  widely  — 
not  only  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  their  re- 
spective productions^  hut  us  to  the  constituents  of  excel- 
lence in  ull  works  ot*  genius  or  skill,  does  indeed  sound 
like  a  paradox,  tlie  solution  of  which  every  one  may  not 
bo  able  tn  deduce  from  the  preceding  observations. 

The  great  practical  equation  on  which  we  in  this 
country  have  been  hitherto  most  frequently  employed, 
has  been  between  our  own  standard  of  taste  and  that 
which  is  I'ecofniized  amonjj  ourncifjhhonrs  of  France:  — 
And  certainly,  though  i'eelings  of  rivalry  have  somewhat 
aggravated  its  apparent^  bevond  its  i*eal  amount,  there  is 
a  great  and  substantial  ditference  to  be  accounted  for, 

—  in  the  way  we  have  suggested  —  or  in  some  other 
way.  Stating  that  diiferencc  as  generally  as  jKissible, 
•we  would  say,  that  the  French,  compared  with  ourselves, 
are  more  sensitive  to  faults,  and  less  transported  with 
beauties  — more  enamoured  of  art,  and  less  indulgent 
to  nature  —  more  charmed  with  overcoming  difficultit^s, 
than  with  that  powei*  whicli  makes  us  unconscious  of 
their  existence  —  more  averse  to  strong  emotions,  or  at 
least  less  covetous  of  them  in  their  intensity  —  more 
students  of  taste,  in  short,  than  adorei-s  of  genius — and 
far  moi-e  disposed  tlian  any  other  people,  except  perhaps 
the  Chinese,  to  circumscribe  tlie  rules  of  taste  to  such  as 
they  tliemselves  have  been  able  to  practise,  and  to  limit 
the  legitimate  empire  of  genius  to  the  provinces  they 
have  explored.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
of  late  years,  in  the  face  of  literary  Kui'ope,  on  these 
debatable  groniids;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
result  has  been  favourable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  English, 
and  that  the  French  have  been  comjx^lled  to  recede  con- 
sideraVily  from  many  of  their  exclusive  pretensions —  a 
result  wliich  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe,  less  to  the  arg:u- 
ments  of  our  native  champions,  than  to  those  circum- 
stances in  the  recent  history  of  Kurt>|>c',  wliich  have 
compelled  our  ingenious  neitrhlHuirs  to  mingle  more  tJian 
they  had  ever  done  lx>fore  with  the  surrounding  nations 

—  and  thus  to  become  l>otter  acquainted  with  the  di- 
versified forms  which  genius  and  talent  mav  assume. 
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But  wldlc  we  are  thus  fairly  in  the  way  of  settling 
our  diftererices  >vit!t  France,  we  are  little  more  tlian  be-^ 
ginning  them,  wc  fear,  with  Germany;  aiul  the  i>cru6al 
of  the  extraordinary  volumes  bef«-)re  us,  which  has  sug* 
gefitcd  all  the  prccetUng  reflections,  has  given  us,  at  the 
Hime  time,  an  imjiression  of  such  radical,  and  apparently 
in*econ<:ileaMe  disiigrcement  as  to  principles^  as  we  can 
icarcely  hope  cither  to  reinove  by  our  reasonings,  or 
even  very  satiHfa<:'tonly  to  account  for  by  our  suggestions. 

This  is  allowed,  by  the genend  consent  of  all  (iermany, 
to  be  the  very  greatest  work  of  their  very  greatest 
writer.     Thd  most  original,  ttie  most  varied  and  inven- 

Itive,  —  the  most  characteristic,  in  short,  of  the  aiithor, 
|ind  of  his  country.     We  receive  it  as  such  accordingly, 
vith  implicit  fuitli  and  suitable  respect ;  and  have  j>e- 
lused  it  in  conse<iueiice  with  very  gri-at  att^^ntion  and  no 
jfcommon  curiosity.     Wc  have  perused  it,  indeed,  oidy  in 
ithu  translation  of  which  we  have  preiixed  the  title;  But 
it  is  a  translation  by  a  professed  admirer;  and  by  one 
who  is  proved  by  his  Preface  t»»  be  a  person  of  talents, 
and  by  every  part  of  the  work  to  l)e  no  ordinary  master, 
at  least  of  one  of  the  languages  with  which  he  has  to 
tk^l.     We  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  profess  to  judge  of 
the  work  only  according  to  our  own  principles  of  judg- 
ment and  haoits  of  feeling:  and,  meaning  nothing  less 
^Lthau  to  dictate  to  the  readt-rs  or  the  critics  of  (iermany 
^rwliat  they  should  think  of  their  favoin*itc  authors,  pro- 
pwe  only  to  let  them  know,  in  all  plainness  and  modesty, 
■L  what  we,  and  we  really  l)elieve  most  of  our  coinitrymen, 
™  aduidly  think  of  this  rAt/w/o^r/y  of  Teutonic  genius. 
We  must  say,  then,  at  once,  that  wc  cannot  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  this  German  idolatr}' ;  nor  at  all  compre- 
hend upon  what  grounds  tlu*  work  before  us  could  ever 
Unconsidered  as  an  adnurable,  or  even  a  commendable 
performance.     To  us  it  certainly  appears,  after  tlie  most 
ddibciiite  consideration,  to  be  eminently  absiu^d,  puerile, 
incongruous,  vulgar,  and  affected; — and,  though  re- 
deemed by  considerable  power  of  invention,  and  some 
Imita  of  vivacity,  to  be  si»  far  from  perfection,  as  to  be, 
almost  from  bepnning    to    end,  one   flagrant  ofl'enoe 
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against  every  principle  of  taste,  and  every  just  nile  oi 
composition.  Thougli  indicating,  in  niany  places,  a  mind 
capable  both  of  acute  and  profound  I'eflection,  it  is  full 
of  mere  silliness  and  childish  aflVctation  ; — and  though 
evidently  the  work  of  one  who  had  seen  and  observed 
ranch,  it  is  throughout  altogether  unnatural,  and  not  so 
pro|wrly  improbable,  as  affectedly  fantastic  and  absurd 
— kept,  as  it  were,  studiously  aloof  from  general  or  ordi- 
nary nature — never  once  bringing  us  into  contact  ^vilh 
real  life  or  genuine  cliaracU;r — and,  wliere  not  occupied 
with  the  professional  squabbles,  paltry  jargon,  and  sceni- 
cal  profligacy  of  strolling  players,  tumblers,  and  nmm- 
mers  (which  may  be  said  to  form  its  staple),  is  convei- 
sant  only  with  incomprehensible  mystics  and  vulgar 
men  of  whim,  with  whom,  if  it  were  at  all  possible  to 
understand  them,  it  woidd  be  u  baseness  to  be  acquainted. 
Eveiy  thing,  and  every  bod}'  we  meet  with,  is  a  riddle 
and  an  oddity  ;  and  though  (he  tissue  of  the  story  is  suf- 
ficiently coarse,  and  the  manners  and  sentiments  infected 
with  a  strong  tinge  of  vulgarity,  it  is  all  kept  in  the  air, 
like  a  piece  of  machinery  at  the  minor  theatres,  and 
never  allowed  to  touch  the  solid  ground,  or  to  srive  an 
impression  of  reality,  by  the  diseb)sure  of  known  or 
living  features.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  however,  there 
are,  every  now  and  then,  outbreakings  of  a  fine  specula- 
tion, and  gleams  of  a  warm  and  sprightly  imagination  — 
an  occasional  wild  and  exotic  glow  of  fancy  and  poetry 
— a  \'igorou8  heapin"^  up  of  incidents,  and  touches  of 
liright  and  powerml  clescnption. 

It  is  not  very  easy  certainly  to  account  for  these  in- 
congruities, or  to  suggest  an  intelligible  theory  for  so 
strange  a  practice.  But  in  so  far  as  Ave  can  guess,  these 
peculiarities  of  German  taste  are  to  be  referretl,  in  part, 
to  the  comparative  newness  of  original  composition 
among  that  ingenious  people,  and  to  the  state  of  Euro- 
pean literature  when  they  first  ventured  on  the  experi- 
ment— and  in  part  to  the  state  of  society  in  that  great 
country  itself,  and  the  comparatively  humble  condition 
of  tlie  greater  part  of  those  who  WTite,  or  to  whom 
writing  is  thcix'  addressed. 
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The  Germans,  though  uiitloubtedly  an  imaginative 
aud  even  enthusiastic  race,  liad  neglected  tlieir  native 
liUTiiture  for  two  hundred  years — and  were  chiefly 
known  lor  their  learning  and  industry.  They  wrote 
hugi^  Latin  treatises  on  Law  and  Theology  —  and  put 
forth  hulky  editions  and  great  tomes  of  annotations  on 
tk-  classics.  At  last,  Ijowever,  they  gi'ew  tirc*<l  of  being 
rcspwrted  as  the  learned  drudges  of  Kuivape,  and  re- 
lied with  llu'ir  consonants  and  commentators;  and 
!  [jixined,  about  fifty  years  ago,  to  show  what  inctal 
ibey  were  mode  of,  and  to  give  the  world  a  t^stc  of 
tWir  quality,  HA  men  of  genius  and  invention.  In  this 
attempt  the  tirst  thing  to  be  effected  was  at  all  events 
w  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  schohustic  imitators  of 
the  classics.  That  would  have  smelt  too  much,  they 
tlioHght,  of  the  old  shop ;  and  in  order  to  pr<we  their 
claims  to  originality,  it  was  neeessarj'  to  go  a  little  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  —  to  venture  on  something  de- 
ciilL'iIly  modern,  and  to  show  at  once  their  independence 
on  their  oUl  masters,  and  their  su|x.'riority  to  tJie  pedan- 
tic rules  of  antiquity.  With  this  aicav  some  of  them 
Iwlook  themselves  to  the  French  models  —  set  seriously 
to  study  how  to  be  gay  —  apprendre  d  etre  vif — and 
TOinposed  a  variety  of  petites  pihrs,  and  novels  of  j^olitc 
galbintry,  in  a  style  —  of  which  we  aliall  at  present  say 
"othiiig.  This  manner,  however,  ran  too  nuich  cotmter 
To  the  general  character  of  the  nation  to  be  very  much 
followeu  —  and  undoubtedly  the  greater  and  better 
[>art  of  their  ^vriters  ttirned  rather  to  us,  for  hints  and 
k^snns  to  guide  them  in  their  ambitious  career.  There 
Was  11  greater  original  allinity  in  the  tem[>er  and  genius 
of  the  two  nations — and,  in  addition  to  that  consider- 
ation, our  great  authors  were  indisputably  at  once  more 
original  and  less  classical  than  those  of  France.  l*-ng- 
Uiid,  however,  we  are  sijrry  to  say,  could  furnish  almn- 
tiance  of  bad  as  well  as  of  gtx>d  models —  and  even  the 
^t  were  perilous  enough  for  rasli  imitators.  As  it 
^'tpfM-ned,    however,    the   worst    were    most   generally 

ki:ti.'d — and  the  worst  parts  of  tlie  good.  Shakespeare 
ifJB  aduiired  —  but  moiH;  for  his  flights  of  fancy,  his 
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daring  improprieties,  his  ti'espasses  on  the  bordei's  of 
absurdity,  than  for  the  infinite  sagacity  and  rectifying 
gofxl  sense  by  which  lie  redcenied  those  extnivaguneiea, 
or  even  the  profound  t^uulerness  and  simple  jMithos 
which  alternated  with  the  lofty  soaring  or  dazzling 
imagery  of  his  style.  Altogether,  however,  Shakespeare 
was  beyond  their  rivalry;  and  although  Schiller  lias 
dared,  and  not  ingloriously,  to  emulate  his  miracles,  it 
was  plainly  to  other  merits  and  other  rivalries  that  the 
iKKly  of  his  ingenious  countrymen  aspired.  The  ostenta- 
tious absurdity —  the  affected  oddity  —  the  pert  fami- 
liarity— -the  broken  style,  iind  exaggerated  sentiment  of 
Tristram  Shandy  —  the  mawkish  morality,  dawdling 
details,  and  interminable  agonies  of  Richardson  —  the 
vulgar  adventures,  and  homely,  though,  at  the  sanie 
time,  fantastical  speculations  of  John  Huncle  and  otliers 
of  his  forgotten  class,  found  far  more  favour  in  tlieir 
eyes.  Tliey  were  original,  startling,  uuelassical,  and 
puzzling,  fhey  excited  curiosity  by  not  being  alto- 
gether intelligible  —  effectually  excluded  monotony  by 
the  rapidity  and  violence  of  their  transitions,  and  pro- 
raised  to  rouse  the  most  toi-pid  sensibility,  by  the  vio- 
lence and  perseverance  with  which  they  thundered  at 
the  heart.  They  were  the  very  things,  in  short,  which 
the  German  originals  were  in  search  of; — -and  they 
were  not  slow,  therefore,  in  adopting  and  impi-oving  on 
them.  In  order  to  make  them  thoroughly  their  omi, 
they  had  only  to  exaggerate  their  fjeculiarities — to  mix 
up  with  them  a  certain  allowance  of  their  old  visionary 
j>hilosi>|tliy,  misty  metaphysics,  and  superstitious  visions 
—  and  to  introduce  a  few  crazy  sententious  theorists,  to 
sprinkle  over  the  whole  a  seasoning  of  rash  speculation 
on  morality  and  the  tine  art.s. 

The  style  was  also  to  be  relieved  by  a  variety  of  odd 
comparisons  and  umK-countable  similes  —  Iwrrowed,  for 
the  most  part,  from  low  and  revolting  objects,  and  all 
the  better  if  they  did  not  exactly  ht  the  subject,  or 
even  introduced  new  per|dexity  into  tliat  which  they 
profei*sed  to  illustrate. 

This  goes  far,  we  think,  to  explain  tlie  absurdity,  in- 
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y,  nnd  nfTectation  of  the  M-'orks  of  which  we  are 

r.  But  there  is  yet  another  distinijuishiiig  quality 

h  we  have  not  accounted  —  and  that  is  a  pecu- 

r  kind  of  vulgarity  which  pervade:*  all  their  varieties, 

id  constitutes,  perhaps,  their  laost  repulsive  chanicter- 

istic.     We  do  not  know  veiy  well  how  to  descriljc  this 

unfortunate  peculiarity,  except  by  saying  that  it  is  the 

vulgarity  of  pacific  comfortable  burgliers,  occupied  ^vith 

stuffing,  cooking,  and  providing   for  their  coarse   per- 

«)nal  accommodations.     There  certuiidy  never  were  any 

n  of  genius  who  condescended  to  attend  so  minutely 

the  non-nufurtiU  of  their  hemes  and   heroines  as  the 

lovt'lists  of  modern  Gennuny.     Tlieir  works  smell,  as  it 

;,  of  groceries  —  of  brown  papers  filled  with  greasy 

talw'S  and  slices  of  bacon, —  and  fryings  in  frowsy  back 

Jirlours.     All  the  interesting  recollections  of  childhood 

torn  on  remembered  titbits  and  plunderings  of  gavoury 

Store-roomB,     In    the   midst    of  their  most   passionate 

•cencs  there  is  always  a  serious  anil  aflfectionate   notice 

of  the  substantial   pleasures  of  eating   and   drinking. 

The  raptures  of  a  tete-a-trte  are  not  complete  without  a 

Utttle  of  nice  wine  and  a  "  trim  collation."     Their  very 

wges  deliver  their  oracles  over  a  glass  of  punch ;  and 

the  enchanted  lover  fuids  new  apologies  for  his  idolatry 

in  taking  a  survey  of  his  mistresses  "combs,  s<:)ap,  and 

[Jtoweb,  with    the   traces  of  their   use."      These   baser 

necessities   of  our  nature,   in   short,  which   all   other 

iters  who  have  aimed  at  raising  the  imagbiation  or 

iiching  the  heart,  have  kept  studiously  out  of  view,  are 

tontatiously  brought  forward,  and  fondly  dwelt  on  by 

e  Dathetic  authors  of  Germany. 

e  really  cannot  well  account  for  tliis  extraordinary 

But  we  suspect  it  is  owing  to  the   irnportance 

t  is  reaDy  attached  to  those  solid  comforts  and  sup- 

ilies  of  necessaries,  by  the  greater  part  of  tlie  readers 

nl  'ivritcrft  of  that  country.     Though  there  is  a  great 

of  freedom  in  Germany,  it  oi>erates  less  by  raising 

le  mass  of  the  people  to  a  poteiUial  etjunlity  witli  the 

lobles,  than    by  securing  to  them   their   inferior   and 

'lebcian  privileges;  and  consists  rather  in  the  immunities 
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of  their  incorporated  tradesmen,  whicli  may  enable  tlicm 
to  become  rich  as  such,  than  in  any  general  participation 
of  national  rights,  by  which  they  may  aspire  to  di;4Tiiiy 
and  elegance,  as  well  as  opulence?  and  comfort.  Now, 
till;  writei's,  as  well  as  the  readers  in  that  country,  be- 
lonfj  almost  entirely  to  the  plebeian  and  \'ulgar  class. 
Their  learned  men  are  almost  all  wofuUy  poor  and  de- 
pendent ;  and  the  comfortable  burghers,  who  buy  en- 
tertaining books  by  the  tliouaand  at  the  Frankfort  fair, 
probably  iigree  with  their  authors  in  notlung  so  much 
as  the  value  they  set  on  those  homely  comforts  to  which 
their  ambition  is  mutually  limited  by  their  condition; 
and  enter  into  no  part  of  them  so  heartily  as  those 
which  set  forth  their  paramount  and  continual  import- 
ance. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  avc  should  proceed  to  give 
some  more  particular  account  of  the  work  which  has 
given  occasion  to  all  these  observations.  Nor  indeed 
have  we  anything  more  of  a  general  nature  to  premise, 
except  that  we  really  cannot  join  in  the  censure  which  we 
have  found  so  generally  bestowed  on  it  for  its  alleged 
grossness  and  immorality.  It  is  coarse,  certainly,  in 
its  examples,  and  by  no  means  very  rigorous  in  its 
ethical  precepts.  But  it  is  not  worse  in  those  respects 
than  many  works  on  which  we  pride  ourselves  at  home 
— Tom  Jones,  for  example,  or  Roderick  Random.  There 
are  passages,  no  doubt,  tliat  would  shock  a  delicate 
young  lady  ;  but  to  the  bulk  of  male  i*eaders,  for  whom 
we  stippose  It  was  chiefly  intended,  we  do  not  appi*c- 
hend  that  it  will  either  do  any  great  hann,  or  give  any 
great  offence. 

Wilhelm  Meister  is  the  son  of  a  plodding  merchant., 
in  one  of  the  middling  towns  of  Germany,  who,  before 
he  is  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  takes  a  passion  for  play- 
going  ;  wliie!)  he  vor\*  naturally  follows  up  by  engaging 
in  un  intrigue  with  a  little  pert  actress,  who  performed 
young  officers  and  other  male  parts  with  great  success- 
The  book  ojkmis  witli  a  sui)per  at  her  lodgings;  where 
he  tells  her  a  long  silly  story  of  his  passion  for  puppet- 
sho>vs  in  his  childhood —  how  he  stole  a  set  of  pupi>et» 
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mit  of  a  pantr}^  of  his  inother*s,  into  which  he  had 
&ll[)ped  to  lildi  sugar-plums — how  he  fitted  up  a  puppet- 
show  of  his  own,  in  a  irarrct  of  his  father's  house,  and 
enacted  David  and  Goliah,  to  the  wonder  and  delitrht  of 
the  whole  family,  and  various  complaisant  neighbours, 
iv'lio  condescended  to  enact  audience — bow  a  lialf-pay 
Ikukniant  assisted  him  in  paintiug  the  figures  and  nailing 
ap  the  l)oards  —  and  how  out  of  all  this  arose  his  early- 
taste  for  playhouses  and  actresses.  This  goodlv  stuff 
extends  througli  fifty  mortiil  pages — all  serious,  solemn^ 
and  sillv,  far  beyond  the  pitch  of  the  worst  gilt  thing 
ever  published  by  Mr,  Xewlieny.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  parts  of  the  work,  we  mu&t  verity 
the  account  we  have  ventured  to  give  of  it  by  a  few  ex- 
tracts. Wilhelm  is  describing  the  dress  of  the  prophet 
JNunuel  in  Iiis  Punch's  Opera  of  Goliah,  and  telling 
"  bow  the  tatfeta  of  the  cassock  had  been  taken  from  a 
gOAvn  of  his  grandmother's,"  when  a  noise  is  heard  in 
the  street,  and  the  old  maid  Barbara  informs  them  that 

"  Tlte  disturbanco  firose  I'rom  a  set  of  jolly  (Companions  who  were 
jiHtthdi  Biilljin^  out  of  the  Italian  Tavern,  hard  by.  where  they  hud 
Iwtti  hu^y  discussin^/rriA  nt/sters,  a  carg-o  of  wliich  had  just  arrived, 
U(l  by  no  ine.ius  sparing  their  ciiampaign.  *  I'itv/  JSIariaiia  said, 
'tiut  we  did  not  think  of  it  in  time  ;  we  might  bavi;  had  »ime  ontor- 
IWMiwnl  to  ourselvc!*.'  *  It  is  not  yot  too  late,'  said  Wilhelm,  giving 
Barbara  a  louis  d'or :  *  get  us  what  wc  want ;  then  come  and  take  a 
rittW  with  ns.'  The  old  dame  mjide  speedy  work ;  ere  long  a  trimly 
ftWfed  table,  with  a  neat  cilliiiion,  Ktoo<l  before  the  lovera.  They 
taide  Barbuni  sit  with  them  ;  f/uy  ate  and  drank,  and  enjuyed  them- 
•dwa.  On  sm'h  occasions,  there  is  never  want  of  enoiif^h  to  say. 
M&riitna  soon  took  np  lidle  Jtmathaii  again,  and  the  old  dame  lurried 
liif  cfrnversation  upon  Wilhelm's  favorite  topic.  *  Y'ou  were  telling 
i^s'  *lie  anid,  *  about  the  firat  exhibition  of  a  pupi«:t-f<how  on  Christ- 
tini-ovt* :  J  remember  you  were  interrupted,  junt  \\a  the  ballet  was 
?oing  lo  begin.*  *I  asflure  you,'  said  Willielm,  *  it  went  o(V  quite 
»?ll  And  certainly  the  sti*ango  capcringa  of  these  Moors  and 
Mfwresses,  the.se  shepherds  and  shepherdesise?,  these  dwarfs  and 
dwarfeases,  will  never  altogether  leave  mv  recoUection  whik^  I  live,'" 
*c.  8(0. 

We  spare  our  readers  some  dozen  padres  of  doll-dress- 
ing and  joinery,  and  come  to  the  follo\vin;;i;  choice  pas- 


sage. 


"*1q  well    ailju^ted   and    regulated  houses,'  continued  Wilhehn, 
*rUiltlren  have  a  feeling  not  unlike  what  I  conceive  rafja  and  mice  to 
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have  :  thoy  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  all  crevices  and  lioles,  where  thi 
may  come  at  anjf  forbitld^n  daiuly  ;  thoy  enjoy  it  also  with  a  fearl'i 
stolen  satisfaction,  which  forms  no  small  part  of  the  happiness 
chiltlliotxl.  More  than  any  other  of  the  young  ones,  I  wns  in  the  ha 
of  lo(jking  out  attentively  to  see  if  I  couhl  notice  any  cupboard  /f| 
open^  or  key  standing  in  its  lock,  Tlie  more  reverence  1  b<»r€  in  my 
heart  for  thow;  clouetl  doors,  on  the  outside  of  which  I  had  to  pu&a  by  ft 
weeks  and  months,  eatchin;^  only  a  furtive  glance  when  our  motl: 
now  and  then  opi:ned  the  oonscci'tttcd  place  to  lake  somclhin;]^  from 
—  the  qnicker  was  I  to  make  u»e  of  any  opportuuiticff  which  the  f( 
getfulneii'd  of  our  liotisekeeperi*  at  times  alVordcd  me.  Among  ail 
lUiors,  that  of /Ae  store-room  wns,  of  course,  the  one  I  watched  m 
narrowly.  Few  of  the  joyful  nntieJptitions  in  life  can  equal  the  fecli 
wliioh  1  used  lo  have,  when  i«}'  mothpr  lmp|)eiied  to  rail  inc,  that' 
migiit  lidp  lier  to  carry  out  tiny  thing,  after  which  I  might  pick  up  a 
few  ilried  phini:<,  either  willi  her  kind  permission,  or  by  help  of  my 
own  dexterity.  Tlie  accumulated  treasures  of  this  chamber  took  hi  " " 
of  my  imaf^ination  by  their  magnitude ;  the  very  fragrance  exhaled 
fio  multifarious  a  collection  of  aweet-smelUng  spiers  prt:Hlueed  such 
craving  effect  on  me,  that  I  never  failed,  when  passing  near,  to  Un|_ 
fur  n  little,  and  regale  mygelf  at  least  on  the  unbolted  atmosphere. 
At  length,  one  Sunday  morning:,  my  mother,  being  hurrit-d  hy  tlu* 
ringing  of  the  ehurch-bclb;,  forgot  to  take  this  precious  key  with  her 
on  shutting  the  door,  and  went  away  leaving  all  the  house  in  a  deep 
sabhalh  stillness.  Ko  sooner  had  1  marked  this  oversight,  than  gliil- 
ing  fwtftlyonce  or  twice  to  and  from  the  place,  I  at  last  approach 
VGTY  gingerly,  opened  the  door,  and  felt  mygelf,  after  a  single  step, 
immediate  contact  with  these  manifold  and  long-wishcd-fur  means 
happiness.  I  glanced  over  ffhs.sev,  cheats  and  ffOffs,  un<l  drawers  and 
boxes,  with  a  quick  and  doubtful  eye,  considering  what  I  ought  to  take  ; 
turned  finally  to  my  dear  withered  jdumis  provide*!  myself  aUo  with  a 
few  dried  applen,  and  completed  tlie  forage  wilh  an  orange-chip.  1 
was  quietly  retreating  with  my  plunder,  when  mmo  little  cliests,  lying 
piled  over  one  another,  caught  my  attention  ;  the  more  so,  as  I  noli< 
a  wire  with  hooka  at  the  end  of  it,  Micking  through  the  joint  of  the 
in  one  of  them.  Full  of  eager  hoi»e»,  I  opened  tliis  singular  pack 
and  judge  of  ray  enioti'.>ns,  when  I  found  my  glad  worUl  of  heroes 
sleeping  safe  within  !  T  nu*ant  to  pick  out  the  topmost,  and,  liaHi 
exnmined  them,  to  [»idl  ti]>  those  below  ;  but  in  this  attempt,  the  wi 
got  very  soon  entangled,  and  I  fell  into  a  fright  and  flutter,  more  \ 
tieulnrly  as  the  cook  just  tlien  bvgau  making  some  stir  in  the  hiich< 
which  Iftj/  cinjfc  Off ;  so  that  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  stpieexe 
wliote  together,  the  best  way  I  could,  and  to  shut  the  chest,  Imvi;  _ 
stolen  from  it  nothing  but  a  little  written  book,  which  happened  to  1* 
lying  above,  and  contained  the  whole  drama  of  Goliah  and  IHvid. 
With  this  booty  I  made  good  niy  retreat  into  the  garrcL 
p.  oo_22. 

This,  Avo   suppose,  will  be    received  as  a  sutRcicnt 
specimen  of  the  tn»e  German  taste  for  comfits,  cooking. 


my 
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tnd  cockcrlnn^.  If  any  one  should  ^vish  for  a  sample  of 
||ure  childishness,  or  mere  folly,  there  are  pages  on 
||i4^es  like  the  following* 

'"  It  WAS  natitrul  that  (he  operns,  with  ttieir  manifold  adventures 

vicissitudes,  should  nt(raet  me  more  than  miy  thing  besido.     In 

iewconi]K)sition.«,  I  fuiind  sU>rniy  fti'as ;  ^uds  descending  in  chariots 

Fcloud  ;  and,  what   niu^t  of  all  df!lighio<l  ni(>,  iihiindunce  of  tliunder 

lightning.     I  did  my  best  wilh  pasteboard,  paint,  nnd  [mpcr:  I 

iiM  moke  niglit  very  prettily  ;  my  lightning;  wns  fearful  to  behold  ; 

on\\  my  thundtT  did  not  always  prosper,  whieti  however  was  of  less 

importance.     In  opfraa,  nioreover,  I  found  frefjuont  opportunities  of 

itrwliicinw  my  David  an'l  Goliali,  jtcrsons  whom  the  regular  drama 

■oiiM  hardly  admit.     Daily  I  felt  more  attachment  for  the  hampered 

ot  where  I  eiyoyed  bo  many  plensures;  and,  I  lunH  confess,  Me 

Hffrancr  which  the  pupjK'ts  had  acquired  from  t/ie  ittore-room  added 

ot  N  little  to  my  Entisfaction. 

_ " '  The  decorations  of  roy  theatre  were  now  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
eness.  I  had  always  had  the  knack  of  di'awing  with  com- 
,  and  clijiping  pasteboard,  and  colouring  figure.-* ;  and  here  it 
rvi^  me  in  gtK)d  ste«d.  But  tlic  more  sorry  was  I,  on  tbe  other 
D'l,  when,  as  fjwpiently  happfnetl,  my  stock  of  actors  would  not 
"  for  representing  great  affairs. —  My  sinters  dressing  and  un- 
their  dolli*,  awoke  in  me  the  ])roiect  ol'  furnishing  my  heroes 
r«Qi)  by  with  garments,  which  might  also  be  put  off  and  on.  Ac- 
ffllngiy,  I  slit  the  scraps  of  cloth  from  olV their  bodies;  tacked  the 
Vmcnts  together  as  well  as  jfossihle;  saved  a  particle  of  money  to 
Day  new  ribbons  and  lace  ;  begged  many  a  rag  uf  taffem ;  and  so 
ffftriaeil,  by  degrees,  a  full  theatriral  wardrobe,  in  which  hoop-petti- 
■  wbIs  for  the  ladies  were  especially  remembered.  —  My  troop  was  now 
fiurlr  provided  with  dresses  for  the  most  important  piece,  and  you 
mijElit  have  ex|>ected  tliut  henceforth  one  exhibition  wuuhl  follow  close 
ti|>on  the  heels  of  another.     But  it  happened  with  me,  as  it  often 

»hippeus  with  children ;  they  embrace  wide  plans,  make  mighty  pre- 
PtritioDS,  then  a  few  trials,  and  the  whole  undertaking  is  abamloned. 
IwM  guilty  of  this  fault/  "  &c.  ike. 
But  we  must  get  on  with  our  story.      While  he  is 
luU'uig  his  little  actress  to  sleep  by  these  edifying  dis- 
iJOttrses,  and  projecting  to  go  on  the  stage  along  with 
r,  our  mercantile  hero  is  suddenly   sent  off  by  his 
Btlier,  to  collect  debts  from  tlteir  country  customers. 
pile  ingenious  author,  however,  cannot  possibly-  let  liim 
0,  without  piTsenting  liis  i-caders  with   an   elaiiorate 
iliaracter  of  the  worthy  old  trader  and  liis  partner.    Old 
Mdster,  it  seems,  had 

"A  peculiar  inclination  for  magnificence,  for  whatever  catehea  the 
nd  |>08seascs  at  the  same  time  real  worth  and  durability.     In  hia 
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honsc,  he  would  have  all  tilings  solid  and  massive ;  Iiis  slorcs  must 
copious  and  ric-h,  all  his  plate  must  he  heavy,  the  furniture  of  Ms 
tabic  must  be  costly.  On  the  otluT  hand,  his  guests  were  seldom 
invited  ;  for  every  dinner  woa  a  festival,  wiiich,  both  for  its  expense 
and  for  its  inconvenience,  could  not  oi'ien  be  rejH-ftled.  Tlie  w:onoiny 
of  hid  houKe  went  on  at  a  settleil  uniform  nite,  nnd  every  thing  thftl 
moved  or  had  a  place  in  it  was  just  what  yielded  no  one  any  n 
enjoyment. 

*'  The  elder  Werner,  in  hift  dark  and  hampered  house,  led  qa' 
another  sort  of  life.  The  business  of  tlie  day,  in  bis  narrow  count- 
ing-room, ut  hirt  ancient  desk,  once  done,  Werner  liked  to  eat  ircll  and 
if  possible  to  drink  better.  Nor  could  he  fully  enjoy  good  thinga  in 
solitude;  with  his  family  he  must  always  see  at  table  his  friends  and 
any  stranger  that  had  the  slightest  connection  with  his  house. 
His  chairu  wero  of  unknown  age  and  antic  fasliiuu,  but  he  daily  in- 
vited some  to  sit  on  them.  The  dainty  vietuaU  arrested  the  attention 
of  his  guests,  and  none  remarked  that  they  were  served  up  in  common 
ware,  llis  cellar  held  no  great  stock  of  wine;  but  the  emptied  niehn 
were  usually  tilled  by  more  of  a  superior  sort." — p.  56,  57. 


J 


This  must  be  admitted  not  to  be  the  verj'  best  e: 
empllficiition  of  the  stylo  noble.     Nor  is  the  outfit  of 
the  hero  hituself  described  in  a  vein  more  lofty.  ~ 
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• "  He  must  prepare^'  said  l^Ieister, '  and  set  forth  as  soon  as  possil 
Where  shall  we  get  a  liorse  for  him  to  suit  this  business? —  Wc  sludl 

not  seek  far.     The  shopkeeper  in  H ,  who  otcfg  us  so/netthat,  but 

19  withal  a  good  man,  has  uflercd  me  a  hor^e  instead  of  pnymeiil.  Aly 
son  knowd  it,  and  tells  me  it  is  a  Hcrvieeable  Iwast.  He  nmy  fetch  it 
himself;  let  him  go  with  the  diligence  ;  the  day  after  to-morrow  he  is 
back  ogain  betimes;  wc  have  /lis  saddlebags  and  letters  made  ready 
in  the  mean  time;  he  can  set  out  Monday  morning.'  " 

Tlie  following  passaire,  however,  is  a  fairer  sample  of 
the  avera*<e  merit  of  the  work  ;  and  exhibits  some  traits 
of  vivacity  and  ohKiucnce,  thougli  debased  by  that  affecta- 
tion of  singularity,  and  that  predominating  and  character- 
istic vidgnrity,  of  which  we  have  already  said  so  much. 
He  is  describing  his  liero's  hours  of  fascination,  in  the 
playhouse,  and  elsewhere. 

"  For  hours  he  would  stand  by  the  sooty  light  frame,  inhaling 
vapour  of  tallow  lamps,  looking  out  at  his  mistress;  and  when 
returned  and  cast  a  kindly  glance  upon  him,  he  was  himself  lost  in 
ecstacy,  anil,  though  close  upon  latha  and  bare  spars,  he  seemtNl 
transported  into  panidlse.  The  stuffed  bunches  of  wool  denominated 
lambf^^  the  waterfalls  of  tin,  the  paper  roses,  and  the  one-sided  hats  of 
straw,  awoke  in  him  fair  poetic  visiousof  an  old  piL^toral  world.  Nay, 
the  verj-  dancing  girls,  ugly  as  they  were  when  seen  at  hand,  did  not 
always  inspire  him  with    disgust.     They   trod   the  same  floor  with 
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)hnuui  So  true  is  it,  tbat  love,  which  alone  can  give  their  full 
(hum  to  poic-bowers,  mjrtle-grovea,  and  moonshine,  can  alao  com- 
mimical**,  even  to  shavings  uf  wixmI  andpu^HT  cli|>pLngs,  the  a8j>ect  of 
uioiate*)  nature.  It  is  mi  stro/iff  a  fpicey  that  tasteless^  or  erco  rtau- 
<«M  9wtp9,  arc  by  it  rendered  palatablo  ! 

''So  potent  a  ?picc  was  certaiuljr  re<iuircd  to  render  tolerable,  nay 

n  list  agreeable,  the  state  in  wliieh  lie  usually  fuund  her  chamber, 

(w!  to  gay  herrielf.  —  Rrouf^ht  up  in  a  Dubtttuntial  burgher's  house, 

rieutliness  and  order  were  the  element  in  which  he  breathed  ;  and 

inbenting  a»  he  did  a  portion  of  his  father's  ta^te  for  finery,  it  hitd 

iJWKys  been  bis  care,  in  boyhood,  tofuruish  up  hid  chamber,  which  he 

Rguded  as  liin  little  kingdom,  in  the  stateliciit  fnpbion.     We  bad  got 

kimKlf  a  carpet  fur  the  middle  of  hiit  chanibor,  and  a  finer  one  for  his 

iftUe-    He    had  also  a  white  cap,  which  he  wore  straight  up  like  a 

lorLan!  and  the  fileevea  of  his  night-gown  he  had  caused  tu  be  cut 

»liuft,  in  the  mode  of  the  Orientals.     A&  a  rea^ton  for  this,  ho  pre- 

that  long  wide  sleeves  encumbered  him  in  writing. 

Id  thoae  times,  how  happy  did  he  think  the  pluvers,  whom  he  saw 

"  of  so  many  splendid  garments,  trapping*,  and  arms;  and  in 

istant  practice  of  a  lol'ty  demeanour,  the  spirit  of  which  seemed 

up  a  mirror  of  whatever,  in  the  opinions,  relation^  and  paA- 

wwof  men,  was  statelier  and  m<x*t  mnginflceut.     Ufa  piece  with 

ti)t^  (luiught  Wilhelni,  is  also  the  player's  domestic  life  ;  a  series  of 

ilignifit-*!  transactions   and    enipluyments,  whereof  their  appearance 

>«  tliF>  ••ta^e  is  but  the  outiuust  portion  !     Like  as  a  moss  uf  !«ilvor, 

linig  biiumeriug  altout  in  lh<i  purifying  furnace,  at   length   gleams 

lb  t  bright  and  beautiful  tinge  iu  the  eye  t>f  the  reliner,  and  shows 

At  the  same  time,  that  the  metal  now  \s  cleansed  of  all   foreign 

wixttrre. 

"  Great,  aeeordingly.wus  his  surprise  at  first,  when  he  found  himself 
l-^^iJe  bin  mistrcAA,  and  looked  down,  through  the  cloud  that  environed 
liiiB,  on  tahlej*,  stools,  und  floor.  The  wreck*i  ol'  a  transient,  light,  and 
fihc  <Ieconition  lay,  like  the  glittering  coat  of  a  ikinneii  Jhh,  dis- 
P^rwd  in  wild  di^^order.  The  implenienta  of  personal  cleanliness, 
I  ODifaflk  aoap,  toiceh,  with  f/ie  traces  of  their  use  !  were  not  concealed. 
^^  Muic  portions  of  plays  and  pairs  of  shoes,  washes  and  Italian  tlowers, 
^Mbeiuhions,  hair-shcwerB^  roi/t/t.potx  and  riblx>ns,  lx>ok>i  and  stmw- 
^Htt<;  no  articln  despised  the  neighbourhood  of  another  ;  nil  were 
W  Wiiled  by  »  common  element,  powder  and  du;*t.  Yet  as  "Wilhelra 
'  "Buwly  noticed  in  her  presence  aught  except  iierself ;  nay,  as  all  that 
W]  helonged  to  her,  that  she  had  touched,  was  dear  to  him.  he  came 
U  iut  to  feel,  in  thi;?  chaotic  housekeeping,  a  charm  which  the  proud 
iKMipof  his  own  habitation  never  had  communicated.  When,  un  ihia 
bad,  be  lifted  aside  her  boddice,  to  get  at  the  harpsii^hurd  ;  on  that, 
threw  h«r  gown  upon  the  bed,  that  he  might  find  a  sent;  when  she 
("Wclf,  with  carelej>s  frcetlora,  did  not  seek  to  hide  I'rom  him  many  a 
vtural  office  !  whichj  out  of  resprct  for  the  presenve  of  n  *ccond  pcr- 
lOH,  is  vsuatljf  cottcenletl :  he  fell  as  if  by  all  thi.^  he  was  coming 
nearer  to  her  every  moment,  as  if  the  communion  betwixt  them  wis 
frwefting  by  invisible  ties  !" 
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In  the  midst  of  all  these  raptures,  and  just  after  he 
had  been  gallantly  serenading  ner  with  the  trumj)et8  of 
a  travL'lIiug  sho\vman,  he  detects  his  frail  fair  one  in  an 
intrigue  with  a  rival ;  and  falls  into  the  most  horrible 
agonies,  the  nature  and  violence  of  which  the  ingenious 
author  illustrates  by  the  following  very  obvious  an^ 
dignified  simile.  f 

"  Ab  when  by  chance,  in  the  preparation  of  »ome  artificial  firt- 
wor/iSy  any  port  of  the  composition  kindles  before  its  time,  and  th« 
skilfully  bored  ami  lojuleil  barrels, —  which,  arrange*!,  iind  burning 
alter  a  settled  pinn,  would  have  paintetl  in  tlie  air  a  magnificeJitly 
varying  series  of  flaming  inmf»ts,  —  now  hisiiing  and  roanng,  promis- 
CQOUdly  explode  with  a  confused  and  dangerous  crash  ;  so,  in  our  hero's 
case,  did  happiness  and  hope,  pleasure  and  joys,  realities  and  dreams, 
clash  together  with  destructive  tumult,  all  at  once  in  his  bosom."* 

He  sets  off,  however,  on  his  jouruey,  and  speedily  gets 
into  those  more  extensive  theatrical  connections,  from 
which  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  escape  till  the  end  of 
the  work.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  ludicrously  un- 
natural than  the  luck  he  has  in  meeting  with  nothing  but 
players,  and  person.'*  connected  >vith  playhouses.  On  his 
very  first,  pally,  he  ihlls  in  "svith  a  player  who  had  run 
away  with  ayoung  lady,  whom  he  had  captivated  from  the 
stage — and  has  scarcely  had  time  to  admire  the  moun- 
tain scenery  among  which  he  has  to  |>as3  his  first  even- 
ing, when  he  is  surprised  to  learn  that  the  work-people 
in  the  adjacent  village  are  about  to  act  a  pLiy  I — the 
whole  process  of  which  is  described  with  as  solenm  a 
tediousness  as  his  own  original  puppet-show.  In  the 
first  town  to  which  he  descends,  he  meets  iii*8t  with  a 
seducing  company  of  tumblers  and  rope-dancers,  rein- 
forced by  the  valuable  addition  of  a  Strong  Man  ;  and 
in  halt"  an  hour  after  makes  acquaintance  with  a  gay 
and  bewitching  damsel — who  sends  across  the  street  to 
beg  a  nosegay  she  sees  in  his  hands — and  turns  out,  by 
the  happiest  accident  in  the  world,  to  be  a  strolling 
actress,  waiting  there  for  the  chance  of  employment. 
To  ^ive  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  descriptions 
with  whicli  the  great  Avriters  in  Germany  now  electrify 
their  readers,  we  copy  the  following  simple  and  im* 
pressive  account  of  the  procession  of  the  tumbling  party. 
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"Precede*!  by  a  drum,  the  manager  tidvunc-cU  on  !iors<^baok  ;  he 
Hurullowed  by  a  female  dancer  mounloil  on  a  eorrospondiag  hack. 
liU  li'iliUng  a  cltUd  before  her,  all  bedixened  with  ribbonB  and  spun- 
giw.  Next  came  the  remainder  of  the  troop  on  foot  ;  some  of  them 
orfriDgehildren  on  theirshoulders  in  dangerous  postures, yet  smoothly 
m\  tightly ;  among:  these  the  young,  dark,  black-haired  figure  agaia 
ftjrracteil  Wilhelni's  notice,  —  PickJeherring  ran  guily  up  and  down 
ik  crowded  rotillititde,  distributing  hi»  hand'bills  with  much  practical 
fun;  here  smacking  the  lips  of  a  girl,  there  bi-e<fhing  a  btjy,  and 
ivikening  generally  among  the  people  an  invin<'ihle  desire  to  know 
more  *f  him.  —  On  the  painted  fli^#,  the  manifold  science  of  the  coni- 
piaywa*  visibly  deUntaled." 

The  new  uctress,  to  whom  lip  is  introduced  by  another 
of  the  fraternity  "whom  he  finds  nt  his  inn,  is  named 
Philina:  and  her  chantotcr  is  sketched  and  sustained 
throughout  the  book  with  iar  more  talent  than  could 
be  expected  from  any  thing  we  have  hitherto  cited. 
She  IS  irav,  forward,  gi*aceful,  false,  and  good-natured  ; 
with  a  daring  and  capricious  pleasantry,  which,  if  it 
often  strikes  as  unnatural,  \s  fn?quently  original  and 
t-ffictive.  Uer  dehut,  however,  we  must  say,  is  in  the 
aathor's  most  characteristic  maimer. 

"  Sh>f  came  out  from  her  room  in  a  pair  of  fiffht  little  slippers  tciih 
^igk  htfUt  to  give  them  welcome.  She  had  thrown  a  black  n>nntlc 
iiTer  lier,  ]il>ove  a  whit«  negligee,  no<  indeed  suprmtitiouxh/  clcan^ 
I>al  which,  for  tltat  very  reason,  gave  her  a  more  frank  and  domestic 
ic.'  Her  short  dress  did  not  hide  a  pair  of  the  prettiest  feet  and 
mcles  in  the  world  ^'  You  are  welcome,' she  cried  lo  Wilholm, 
'  ind  I  thank  you  for  your  charming  flower*.'  She  Ictl  him  into  her 
'•Umber  with  the  one  hand,  pressing  the  noscguy  to  her  breast  with 
ili'iutber.  Being  all  scatctl,  and  got  into  a  pleasant  train  of  general 
'ilk,  to  which  f'he  hml  tlie  art  of  giving  a  delightful  turn,  Laertes 
liirew  a  handful  v^ gintierirend  nuts  into  her  lap,  and  she  immediately 
^an  to  eat  them.  —  '  Look  what  n  child  this  young  gallant  is  I '  &ha 
oid:  *  He  wants  to  persuade  you  that  I  am  fond  of  such  cunfee- 
IwnaiT;  and  it  is  himself  that  cannot  Us-e  without  tichittg  his  tips 
"Ter  somethin]^  of  the  kind,' — *Lc.t  us  confess,'  replied  Laertes, 
'  lUt,  in  thi£  point,  as  in  others,  you  and  I  go  hand  in  hand.  For 
uninple,'  be  continued,  *  the  weather  is  delightful  to-day :  what  if 
*<!ihould  take  a  drive  into  the  country,  and  eat  our  dinner  at  the 
MiU?'"— vol-Lp.  143,  144. 

Even  at  the  mill  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
^th  a  dntmatic  representation  —  some  miners  in  the 
iieiglibourhood  having,  by  great  good  luck,  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  set   forth  the  utility  of  their  craft  in  a 
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sort  of  recitative  dispute  with  some  unbelieving  country- 
men, and  to  sing  through  a  part  of  Werner's  Lectures 
on  Mineralogy'  —  upon  which  very  natural  and  probable 
occurrence  our  apprentice  comments,  in  this  incredible 
manner. 

*'  *  In  Oiis  liltk  (liaV>gue,'  said  Wilhelin,  when  seated  at  tuble, 
•^  we  have  a  lively  priHtf  hinv  tuej'ul  the  theatre  might  be  to  all  ranks; 
what  advantage  even  the  6'/ate  might  procure  from  it,  if  the  occupa- 
tiouti,  trades,  ajid  undertakings  of  men  were  all  brought  upon  tAe 
Uaije  !  and  presented  on  ttieir  praiseworthy  side,  in  that  point  of  view 
in  which  the  State  itiL-lf  should  honour  and  protect  lliem  !  As  matters 
stand,  we  exhibit  only  the  ridiculous  side  of  men.  —  IMi^^ht  it  not  l>e  a 
worthy  and  pleiising  task  for  a  statesman  to  survey  the  natural  and 
reoiprucul  iulluf.'nce  of  all  chisses  on  each  other,  and  to  guide  eome  poet 
gifted  with  sufficient  liiimour,  in  such  labourif  as  the^  ?  In  this  war. 
I  am  persuaded,  rnnriy  very  entertaining,  both  agreeable  and  useful 
pieces,  might  Iw^  executed.*  " 

Such  is  the  true  sublime  of  German  speculation  !  and 
it  is  by  ^\anting  such  sheer  nonsense  as  this  that  men  in 
that  country  acquire  the  reputation  of  great  genius  — 
and  of  uniting  with  pleasant  inventions  the  most  pro- 
found suggestions  of  political  wisdom  !  Can  we  be  wrong 
in  maintaining,  after  this,  that  there  are  diversities  of 
national  taste  that  can  never  be  reconciled,  and  scarcely 
ever  accounted  for  ? 

On  another  day  they  go  in  a  boat,  and  agree,  by  way 
of  pastime,  to  "extemporise  a  Play,"  by  eacli  taking  an 
ideal  character,  and  attempting  to  sustain  it — and  this, 
"  because  it  forces  each  to  strain  his  fancy  and  his  wit 
to  the  uttermost,"  is  pronounced  to  be  a  most  "  com- 
fortable oeciij)ation," — and  is  thus  moralized  upon  by  a 
reverend  clergyman  who  had  joined  their  party,  and, 
enacted  a  country  parson  with  great  success.  fl 

"  *  I  think  this  practice  very  useful  among  actors,  and  even  in  ree 
company  of  friends  and  acquuiutonceti.  It  is  the  best  mode  of  draw- 
ing men  out  of  themselves,  and  leading  them,  by  a  circuitous  path, 
back  into  them«4clves  again/*' 

Their  evening  occupation  is  not  less  intellectual  and 
dramatic  ;  thougli  it  ends,  we  must  own,  with  rather  too 
much  aninuitioti.  Tliey  all  niieet  to  read  a  new  play  j 
and 

—  "  between  the  tliiril  and  fourth  act,  the  punch  arrived,  in  an  ample 
bowl ;  and  there  being  much  fighting  and  drinking  in  the  piece  itself, 
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nothing  wag  more  natural  than  that,  on  every  such  occunvnes,  the 
nmipaay  shouM  lnin:*pnrt  thcm!*olvnR  into  the  Hituation  of  the  heroes, 
should  Sourish  and  strike  lUong  with  them,  and  drink  long  life  to  their 
'Vouritoa  among  the  dramatus  p^rsonte. 

'Each  individual  of  the  party  KUb  inflamed  with  the  moet  noble 
fire  ot' national  spirit.  Honr  it  {n*atifiod  this  German  company  to  be 
etically  entertained,  according^  to  their  own  cliaracter,  on  shtff'  tt 
tir  narn  mn  ntif act  lire !  In  particular,  the  vaults  and  caverns,  the 
lined  oaAtlcs,  the  mo«5  and  hollow  trctts  ;  but  above  all  the  noeturniU 
Gipiy-Menes,  and  the  Secret  Tribunal,  produced  o  quite  incrc<1ibltt 
effect 

"Towards  the  fifth  act  the  approbation  become  more  impetuous 
tad  louder ;  and  at  la^t,  when  the  hero  actually  trampled  down  bis 
oppressor,  and  the  tyrant  met  his  doom,  the  wslasy  increast^d  to  such 
ft  beight,  that  all  arerretl  they  had  never  passed  such  happy  monient«. 
Helina,  whom  the  liquor  had  inspired,  was  the  noisiest;  and  when  the 
Kcond  bowl  waa  empty,  and  midnight  near,  Laertes  swore  through 
*lack  and  thin,  that  no  living  mortal  was  wortfiy  ever  more  to  put 
these  glasses  to  his  lips ;  and,  so  swearing,  he  pitched  liis  own  right 
owr  his  heail,  thnjugh  a  window-pane,  out  into  the  street.  Tlie  rest 
Hlowe^I  luH  example  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  the 
liridlord,  who  came  running  in  at  the  noise^  tfie  punch-bo ir/  I'fsetjl 
UCTcr  after  this  festivity  to  be  polluted  by  unholy  drink,  was  dashed 
mto  ft  tliousand  shreds  Fhilina,  whose  exhilaration  was  the  least 
Wieed,  the  other  two  girls  by  that  time  having  laid  thcmiselves  upoD 
the  sofa  in  no  very  elegant  [Kisitions,  maliciously  encouraged  Iier  com- 
puionstn  their  tumult. 

"  Meanwhile  the  town-guard  had  arrived,  and  were  demanding  ad- 
mittion  to  the  liuuse.  WUhelra,  much  heated  by  his  rending,  though 
^bad  drank  but  little,  had  enough  to  do  with  the  landlord's  help  to 
notent  thcjw*  people  by  money  and  good  words,  and  afterwards  to 
pi  tlie  various  members  of  his  party   sent  home  in   that  imseemly 

3Jo9t  of  our  readers  pmbably  tliink  they  have  had 
enough  of  this  goodly  matter.  But  we  cannot  spare 
them  II  taste  of  the  nuinner  of  coiirtjuhip  nud  flirtation 
that  prevailed  umong  these  merry  people.  Philina  one 
•iay  inudc  a  garhmd  of  flowers  for  !icr  own  hoir  — and 
then  another,   which  she  placed  on  the  brows  of  our 


'  *  And  I,  it  appears^  must  go  empty !  *  said  Laertes.  —  '  Not  hy 
'  means ;  you  5hall  not  have  reason  to  complain,*  replied  Philina, 
*»kiiig  rtfFthc  garland  from  her  own  head,  and  putting  it  on  his.  — 
'If  wl'  were  rivals,'  said  Lrfiertes,  •  we  might  now  dis|iHte  very  warmly 
which  of  us  stood  higher  in  lliy  favour.'  —  'And  the  more  fools  you,' 
aid  tht",  whiUl  she  bent  herself  IowiiriI<>  him,  mid  offered  him  hfr 
lipi  to  hist  :  and  then  immediately  turned  mund,  threw  her  arm 
about  Wilhclnt,  and  bestowed  a  kind  salute  on  him  aUo.     MVhich 
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of  them  tastes  hstt  ?'  said  she  arclily.  —  *  Surprisingly!'  exclaimed 
Laertes  :    *  it  seems  as  it*  nothing  el-^e  had  ever  Rucb  a  tang  uf  worm—  < 
■wood  in  it.'  — '  As  Httle  wormwood,*  she  i-eplied,  *«  any  gift  that  a 
man  may  enjoy  without  envy  and  without  conceit.     But  now,'  cried 
she,  'I  should  like  to  have  au  hour's  dancing,  and  ai'ter  that  we  must . 
look  to  our  vaulter*.'  " 

Another  ovening,  an  Wilhelm  was  sitting  j>eiisively  on 
the  bench  at  the  inn  dvtor, 

"  FhiUna  came  sin^ng  and  skipping  along  through  the  front  door. 
She  eat  down  by  him  ;  nay,  wc  might  almost  eay,  oh  him,  ?o  close  did 
she  press  herself  towards  lum;  she  leant  upon  his  shoulderts  began 
playing  with  his  hair,  i>iUted  him,  and  gave  him  the  beat  words  in  the 
world.  She  begged  of  him  to  stay  with  them,  and  not  leave  hnr  alono 
,  in  that  company,  or  she  must  die  of  ennui :  she  could  not  live  any 
'  longer  in  the  same  house  with  Meliua,  and  had  come  over  to  lodge  in 
the  other  inn  for  th«t  very  renson.  —  He  tried  in  vain  to  satii^fy  her 
with  denials :  to  make  her  understand  that  he  ncitlicr  could  nor  would 
remain  any  longer.  She  did  not  ecasc  her  entreaties ;  nay,  suddenlj 
she  threw  her  arm  about  his  neck,  antl  kissrri  him  will»  the  liveliest 
expression  of  fondness.  —  'Are  yon  mad,  Philinai'' ea'ieil  Wilhelin, 
endeavouring  to  ^lisengago  himself;  'to  make  the  open  street  the 
Scene  of  sncti  caresses,  which  1  nowise  merit  !  Let  nie  go;  I  cannot 
and  r  will  not  slay.*  —  '  And  I  will  hold  thee  fast,'  eaid  she^  '  and 
liiss  thee  here  on  the  open  street,  and  kiss  thee  till  thou  promise  what 
I  want,  I  shall  die  of  hiughing,'  she  continued  :  '  By  this  familiarity 
th(i  g(K>d  people  here  must  take  me  for  thy  wife  of  four  weeks  stand* 
ing  ;  and  husbands  that  witness  thi»  toueliing  scene  will  commend  me 
to  their  wives  as  a  pattern  of  childlike  simple  tendeTneas.* —  SoTn«; 
persons  were  just  tlien  going  by  ;  she  caressed  him  in  the  most  grace- 
ful way  ;  and  he,  to  avoid  giving  scandal,  was  constrained  to  play  tlie 
part  of  tlie  pntient  husband.  Then  she  made  faces  at  the  |>eopIe, 
when  their  backs  were  turned  ;  and,  in  the  wildest  humour,  continued 
to  commit  all  sorts  of  improprieties,  till  at  Inst  he  w-as  obliged  to 
promise  that  he  would  not  go  that  day,  or  the  morrow,  or  the  next 
day.  —  '  You  are  a  true  clod?  '  said  she,  (juitting  him ;  '  and  I  am  but 
a  fool  to  spend  so  much  kindness  <}\\  you.' ''  —  voL  i.  p.  208,  209. 

But  we  lire  tired  of  oxtntcting  so  mucli  trash,  and 
must  look  out  lor  something  better.  Would  any  one 
believe,  that  the  same  work  whieli  contains  all  tlie 
plutitodes  of  vulgarity  sltould  h3iv<'  furnished  our  great 
novelist  with  one  of  liis  most  fanlnstieal  characters,  and 
Lord  Byron  ^vith  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in 
hia  poetry  ?  Yet  so  it  is.  The  cliaracter  of  Fenella,  in 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  is  borrowed  almost  entire  from  the 
Mignon  of  the  work  before  us — and  the  prelude  to  the 
Bride   of  Abydos,  beginning,  "  <  >  know  vou  the  land 
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where  the  cypress  and  myrtle  ?  "  is  taken,  with  no  im- 
provement, ivom  ft  little  wild  nir  which  she  sings.  It  is 
introduced  here,  too,  with  more  propriety  and  effect 
tlwn  in  the  work  of  the  noble  author ;  tor  she  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  stolen  fi-om  Italy;  and  the  song, 
in  this  its  original  form,  shadows  out  her  desire  to  be 
restored  to  that  delightful  land  and  the  stately  lialls  of 
ber  ancestors, —  retracing  her  way  by  the  %\'i]d  passes  of 
the  Alps.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  poetical  powers  of  Goethe 
to  giw  this  beautiful  song,  as  it  is  here,  apparently,  very 
aUy  translated. 

"  Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees  hloom  ? 
Where  the  gold  oronge  glows  in  the  deep  thicket's  gloom? 
Where  a  wind  ever  soft  I'mm  tlie  blae  heaven  blows, 
And  the  groves  nrc  of  laurel  aud  mjrrtle  and  rose  ? 
Know*Bt  thou  it  ? 

Thither  !  O  thither, 
Mj  deareftt  and  kindest,  with  thee  would  I  go. 

Know'st  tliuti  the  Imuse,  with  itH  turreted  wallSi 

\Vhere  the  ohaniherriai'e  glancing,  and  va^t  are  the  halU? 

Where  the  figures  of  marble  look  on  me  so  mild. 

As  if  thinking  :  *  Wliy  thus  did  they  use  thee,  poor  child  ?' 

KnOw'st  thou  it? 

Thither!  0  thither. 
My  guide  and  my  guardian,  with  thee  would  I  go. 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain,  its  clond-cover'd  arch, 
Whei"e  the  mules  among  mist  o'er  the  wild  torrent  march? 
In  the  clefts  of  it,  dragons  lie  coil'd  with  their  brood  ; 
The  rent  crag  rusbea  down,  and  above  it  the  flood. 
Kuow*6t  thou  il  ? 

Thither!  O  thither. 
Our  way  leadeth  :  Father !  O  eoroe  let  Ud  go  !" — Vol.  i.  p.  229. 

The  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  original  condition 
[of  Feuella  in   Rushin  Castle,  is  discarded,  indeed,  as  to 
FMignon,  from  the   first ;  for  she  is  first  exhibited  to  us 
martrutlli/  tnmhlintj  ! — and  is  rescued  by  our  hero  from 
|the  scourge  of  the  master  tumbler,  wlio  was  dissatisfit-d 
*with  her  performance.     But  the /V«(io*  of  the  character 
is  the  same.     She  is  beautiful  and  dwarfish,  unaccount- 
able, and  full  of  sensibility,  and  is  secivtly  in  love  witli 
lier  protector,  who  feels  for  her  nothing  but  common 
kindness  and  compassion.   She  comes  at  last,  to  be  sure, 
|to  be  rather  more  mad  than  Fenella,  and  dies  the  victim 
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of  her  hopeless  passion.     The  following  is  the  descrip- 
tion, something  overworked  perhaps,  and  not  quite  Intel 
ligible,  but,  on  the  Aviiole,  most  powerful  and  impressive? 
of  this  t'ixxxy  creature's  first  indication  of  her  love  to  her 
youthful  deliverer.  ~ 

**  Notliing  is  more  touching  than  the  first  disclosure  of  a  love  wliich 
has  been  nursed  in  pilencc,  of  a  faith  grown  strong  in  secret,  an ' 
wliicli  at  last  comes  fortli  in  thft  hour  of  need,  and  reveals  itself 
him  who  formerly  has  reckoned  it  of  small  account.     The  bud,  whic 
liad  been  dosed  so  long  aiirl  firmly,  was  now  ripe  to  burst  liit  swatli 
inga,  and  Willielin'fl  heart  could  never  have  been  readier  to  welcon 
the  impressions  of  affeotion. 

"She  stood  before  him,  and  noticed  his  diitqaietude.     '  Master  P 
she  cried,  'if  thou  art  unhappy,  what  will  become  of    Mignon?* 
*  Dear  little  creature,*  said  bo,  taking  her  hands,  '  thou  too  art  part 
of  my  anxieties.    I  must  go.'     She  looked  at  his  cycft,  glistening  with 
restrained  tears,   and   knelt  down  with  vehemence  before  him.      He 
kept  her  liaudft  ;  she  laid  her    head  u|)uii  his   knecH,  nnd    remained 
quite  RtiU.      Me  playM  with  her  hair,  patted  her,  and  S|Hjke  kindly  lo 
her.     She  continued  niotiuiiless  for  a  considerable  time.     At  la.«t  he 
felt  a  sort  of  palpitating  movement  in  her,  which  began  very  softli 
and  then  by  degrees  with  inci'casing  violence  diffused   itself  over 
her  frame.     *  What  aiU  thee,  I^lignon  ?'  cried  he  ;  '  what  nils  the«l 
She  raised  up  her  little  head,  looked  at  him,  and  all  at  once  laid  faa_ 
hnnvl  upon  Iier  heart,   with  the  countenance  of  one  repressing    the 
uiteranee.  of  pain.    He  raised  her  up,  and  she  fell  upon  his  breast;    he 
prc&scd  her  towards  liiin,  and  kissed  her.     She  replied  not  by  any 
pressure  of   the  liand,   by  any  motion  whatever,     Slie  held  finnly 
against  her  heart ;  and  all  at  once  gave  a  cry,  which  was  aeeompanicd 
by  spaHUiodic  movementa  of  the  body.     She  started  up,  and  inime-_ 
difttely  fell  down  before  him,  as  if  broken  in  every  joint.     It  wai* 
excruciating  moment !     '  My  child  I '  cried  he,  raising  her    up,  and 
clnsjiing    her    fast;  *  My  ehihi,  what  ails  thee?*   The    paJpitations 
conliiiiHMl,  fipreailing  from  the   heitrl   ovrr  all  the  lax  and  powerles 
limbs  ;  *;he  was  merely  hanging  in  his  arms  I    All  at  once  she  aga 
becamo  quite  Ktifl',  like  one  enduring  the  shorpePt  corporeal  agony  j 
and  soon  with  a  new  vehemence  all  her  frame  once  more  became  ali%'( 
and  she  tlircw  herself  about  his  neck,  like  a  bent  spring  that  is  closingl^ 
while  in  her  soul  as  it  wtirc  a  strong  rent  took,  place,  and  at  the  ftacae 
moment  a  fitream  of  tears  ilowed  from  her  shut  eyea  into  his  boson 
lie  held  her  fiu*«l.     She  wejitl  and  no  tongue  can  express  the  force  > 
these    tears,      JJer  long  hair  had  loosened,  and  was  hanging  dowi 
Ijcfore  her ;  it  teemed  as  if  her  whole  being  was  melting  inre-dsant);' 
into  a  brook  of  tears]     Her  rigid  limbs  were  again  become  rclaxc 
her  inmost  soul  was  pouring  itself  fortli !     In  the  wild  confusion  i 
the  moment,  Wilhelm  was  iifraid  she  would  dissolve  in  his  arms,  af) 
leave  uothijig  there  for  him  to  grasp.     He  held  her  foster  and  faste 
*My  child  !'  cried  he,   *  my  child!'     Her  lejirs  continued  flowir 
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At  Ust  flhc  r&ised  herself;  a  faint  gladaesa  shone  upon  her  face. 
'Mr  father;'  cried  she,  'thou  wilt  not  forsake  me?  Wilt  be  my 
mhtT?     I  am  thjr  child.'  " 

P  We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  strange  inconsistency 
of  our  anthor's  manner,  than  by  subjoining  to  this  highly 
|ia5sionatc  and  really  beautiful  scene,  his  account  ol"  the 
f'/y  Jance,  which  this  little  creature  performs  a  few 
<u»ys  after,  for  her  friend's  entertainment. 

"She  came  into  his  room  one  evening  carrying  n  little  carpet  below 
htirarm,  which  she  spread  out  upon  the  tloor.  She  then  brought  lour 
ciodleA,  and  placed  one  upon  each  corner  of  the  carpet.  A  little  t>flfiket 
of  fggs,  which  she  next  carried  in,  made  her  purpose  clearer.  Cnre- 
fully  measnring  her  steps,  she  then  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  carpet, 
spreading  out  the  egt;s  in  certain  tigiirc^  and  {wsitions;  which  done, 
ske  called  in  a  nmn  that  was  wuittnc^  in  the  house,  and  could  play  on 
the  violin,  lie  retireil  with  hiit  instrument  into  a  corner;  Khe  lied  a 
bud  about  her  eyes,  gave  a  signal,  and,  like  a  piwe  of  wheel-work 
Kt»>goiog,  she  began  moving  the  same  instant  as  the  music,  accom- 
pODTing  ber  beata  and  the  notes  of  the  tune  with  the  strokes  of  a  pair 
oTeutanets. 

"Liprhtly,  nimbly,  quickly,  and  with  hairshrendth  accuracy,  she 
nrricd  on  the  dance.  She  skipped  so  sharply  and  surely  along  be* 
tffeen  the  cpgs,  and  irode  so  closely  down  beside  them,  that  you  would 
Uvc  thought  every  instant  she  must  trample  one  of  them  in  pieces,  or 
^ick  iIm'  rest  away  in  her  inipid  turns.  By  no  means  I  She  touched  no 
wienftliem,  though  winding  herself  through  their  maze*  with  all  kinds 
^8Icp?,  wide  and  narrow,  nay  even  with  Icapi*.  and  at  last  half  kneel. 
I";:.— Constant  as  the  movement  of  a  clock,  *he  ran  her  course ;  and 
•iie  strange  moaic  at  each  repetition  of  the  tune  gave  a  new  impulse 
totlic  (lunc^,  recommencing  ami  again  rushing  off  as  at  first. 

"The  dance  being  ended,  she  rolled  the  eggs  t(^etber  softly  with 
W  foot  into  a  little  heap,  left  none  behind,  banned  none ;  then  placed 
Iwrsi'if  bei»ide  it,  taking  the  bandage  from  her  eyojt,  and  concluding 
'KTiwrformnncc  with  n  little  bow." 

Soon  after  this,  the  whole  player  party  are  taken  to 
ih(}  castle  of  a  wealthy  Count,  to  assist  him  in  entertain- 
ing a  great  Prince  and  hia  numerous  attendants,  from 
«liom  he  was  exi»ectlng  a  visit.  Our  hero  is  prevailed 
on  to  go  also,  and  takes  Mignon  along  \Wth  him — and 
tbijugb  treated  with  some  indignity,  and  very  iU  lodged 
aud  attended,  condescends  to  compose  a  complimentary 
piece  ill  honotir  of  the  illustrious  stranger,  and  to  super- 
intond,  as  wedl  as  to  take  a  part  in,  all  the  private  tfiea- 
trieaU.  By  degrees,  however,  he  steals  into  the  favour 
of  the  more  distinguished  guests  —  is  employed  to  read 
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to  the  Countess,  and  at  last  is  completely  fascinated  ^^ntli^. 
her  eieganre  and  beauty  —  while,  as  it  turns  out,  he  ha^| 
unconsciously  made  some  impression  on  her  innocent^ 
heart.     He  is  not  a  little  assisted  in  his  designs,  what- 
ever   they    may  have    been,  by    a   certain    intriguing 
Baroness,  who  dresses  hiin  out,  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
Count's   clothes,  when  that   worthy  person  was  from 
home,  intended   to  send  the  Countess  in  upon  him,  by 
telling  lier  that  her  lord  was  suddenly  returned.     But 
this  scheme  is  broken  up  by  the  unexi>ected  verification 
of  lier  fable ;    for  the  Count  actually  returns  at  the  mo-     ■ 
mcnt  ;  and,  on  stepping  into  his  dressing-room,  is  so 
much  terrified  at  seeing  hhtiself  sitting  quietly  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  that  he  runs  out  in  a  great  fright, 
and  soon  after  becomes  a  visionary,  and  joins  the  insane 
flock  of  Swcdenborg.     A  critical  scene,  however,  is  at 
last  broiiglit  on  accidentally — and  though  the  transac- 
tion ri^corded  is  by  no  means  quite  correct,  we  cannot 
help  inserting  the  account  of  it,  as  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  the  author's  most  animated  and  most  uaturakd 
style.     Wilheliu  Imd  been  engaged  in  reading,  as  usus^H 
to  the  Countess  and  her  female  party,  when  they  arc. 
interrupted  by  the  ap])roach  of  visitors.     The  Baronea^d 
goes  out  to  receive  them  ;  ^M 

"And  the  Countess,  wliile  about  to  ghut  lier  writing-desk,  which 
wns  standing  open,  tooli  up  hc-r  casket,  and  put  some  other  rings  ujKm 
her  finger.  *  We  ore  soon  to  part,'  said  she,  keeping  her  eyej*  upon 
tlie  caslvct :  *  accept  a  memorial  of  a  true  friend,  who  wishes  notlung 
more  earacslly,  than  tliat  yon  inny  alwnys  prosper.'  She  then  took  [ 
out  a  ring,  wliich,  undornenth  a  crystal,  bore  a  little  plate  of  woven 
hair,  beautifully  set  with  diamonds.  She  held  it  out  to  Wilhclm,  who, 
on  tiiking  it,  knew  neither  wliat  to  say  nor  d»s  but  stood  as  if  rooto<l 
(o  the  jjrround.  The  Countess  shut  lici*  desk,  and  ant  down  upon  tin- 
W)fa.  'And  T  must  ^o  empty?*  wiid  Philina,  kneeling  down  nt  llie 
Countess's  riubt  hand.  *bo  but  look  at  the  man!  he  carrier  such  t 
store  of  words  in  his*  mouth,  when  no  one  wants  to  hear  them;  and 
now  be  cannot  fitaramer  out  the  poorest  syllable  of  thanks,  (juick^ 
sir  I  Kxpressyour  services,  by  way  of  pantomime  at  least :  and  if  to- 
day you  can  invent  nothing;  then,  for  Heaven*s  sake,  Iw  my  imitit- 
tor!*  Philina  seized  the  ri;;Iil  hand  of  the  Countess,  and  ki-^sed  il 
warmly.  Wilhelm  sank  upon  his  knee,  liiid  hold  of  the  left,  und 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  The  Countess  seemed  omharrasBed,  yet  without 
displeasure.  'Ah!*  cried  Fhilina;  'so  much  splendour  of  attire  I 
may  have  seen  before;  but  never  one  so  lit  to  wear  it.     What  bracy- 
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let^  but  rIso  vrliat  a  Itaiid !     M'lmt  a  ncck-ilrcss  but  also  what  a 
bosom!'     *  Peft(«,  littlf^  cozener!*  said  the  Cxiuntcsa.     'Is  this  hi:* 
Lordship  then?*  said  Philino,  pointing  to  n  rldi  iiiedHUion,  which  the 
Couiilt'5'*  wore  on  her  lefl  side,  by  a  jiarticxilar  chain.     *  He  is  pninted 
in  hii*  bridal  dress,'  repHctd  ihp  C»>untpss.     '  Was  he  thnn  so  young?' 
inqoircd  Pliilina;  *I  know  it  is  but  a  year  or  two  since  you  were 
married.'     '  His  youth  must  be  pificed  to  the  artist'^  ftcc<tunt,'  replied 
the  lady.     *lle  is  n  handsome  muii,'  observed  Philina.     'But  was 
there  never/  fhe  continued,  placing  her  hand  upon  the  Conntes^s 
heart,  *  ncrei*  any  other  image  that  found  its  way  in  secret  liither?' 
'Thuu  art  very  bold,  Fhiliua,' cried  she;  *1  have  spoiled  thee     Let 
TDC  never  hear  such  another  flpeech/     *  If  you  are  angry,  then  am  I 
unlia{)py,'  said  Philina,  springing  up,  and  hastening  from  tlic  room. 
**  Wilhelm  still  held  that  lovely  hand  in  l»oth  of  his.     His  eyes  were 
upon  the  bracelet-ela5.p ;  he  noticed,  with  exlrerae  surprise,  that 
I  initiaU  were  traced  on  it,  in  lines  of  brilliants.     '  Have  1  then/ 
modestly  inquired,  *your  own  hair  in  this  precious  ring?'    *  Yes,' 
plied  she  in  a  faint  voice;  then  suddenly  eoltccting  heraelf,  she  said, 
ressed  his  hand:  *  Arise,  and  fare  you  well'.'     'Here  is  my 
cried  he,  *  by  the  most  curious  chancel'     He  ptnnted  to  the 
eiet-cla^p.     *How?'  cried  the  Cnuntew:  *il  is  the  cipher  of  a 
fiamide  friend  I*     *They  are  the  initials  of  my  name.     Porget  me  not. 
Your  image  is  engraven  on  my  heart,  and  will  never   be    effaced. 
Firewell !  1  must  be  gone.'     He  kissed  her  hand,  and  meant  to  rise ; 
but  IS  in  dreams,  some  strange  thing  fades  and  changes  into  some- 
thing stranger,  and  the  succeeding  wonder  takes  us  by  EUi-prisc ;  so, 
witlintit  knowinfr  how  it  happened,  he  found  the  Countess  in  his  arms! 
lUrlips  were  resting  upon  his,  and  their  warm  mutual  kisse«  were 
rjitWingthem  that  blessednesss  which  mortaU  sip  from  the  topmost 
l<tiarjiling  fuani  on  the  freshly  poured  cup  uf  love! 

"Her  head  lay  upon  his  ahouhlcr;  the  disordered  ringlets  and 
flufBes  were  forgotten.  She  hud  thrown  her  arm  around  him  ;  he 
dasped  her  with  vivacity;  and  pressed  her  again  and  again  to  his 
knoit.  O  that  such  a  moment  could  but  la^t  for  ever  I  And  wo  to 
LcDiiuus  fate  that  shortened  even  this  brief  moment  to  our  friends! 
fHow  icrritied  was  Wilhelm,  how  astounded  did  lie  start  from  this 
[hbppy  dream,  when  the  Countess,  with  a  shriek,  on  a  sudden  tore 
away,  and  hastily  pressed  her  hand  ngainst  her  heai*t.  Ho 
,  confounded  before  her  ;  she  held  the  other  liaud  upon  her  eye*, 
|»inl,  after  a  momeut's  pause,  exclaimed:  *Away!  leave  mo!  delay 
flK'lI'  He  continueil  standing.  ' Lea.vc  me  1 '  she  cried  ;  and  taking 
\t£  fier  liand  from  her  eyes,  «he  looked  at  him  with  an  indescribable 
ItxprrAsiou  of  coimtenance ;  and  added,  in  the  most  lender  and  afi'ect- 
liag  voice :  *  Ply,  if  you  love  me/  Wilhclm  was  out  of  the  chamber, 
LaiHl  again  in  his  I'oom,  before  lie  knew  what  he  was  doing.  I'nhappy 
Icrtalures  I  What  singular  warning  of  chance  or  of  destiny  tore  ihcui 
[ ABUndcr  r  " 

Those  queationable  doings  are  followed  up  by  long 
'Bpeculutionson  the  art  of  playing,  and  the  proper  studies 
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and  exercises  of  actors.  But  in  the  end  of  these,  which 
are  mystical  and  prosing  enough,  we  come  suddenly 
upon  what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  most 
able,  eloquent,  and  profound  exposition  of  the  character 
of  Hamlet,  as  conceived  by  our  great  dramatist,  that  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  world.  In  justice  to  the  author, 
we  shall  give  a  part  of  this  admirable  critique.  He  first 
delineates  him  as  he  was  before  the  calamities  of  his 
family.  ■ 

"  *  Soft,  and  from  a  noble  slcm,  this  royal  flower  had  sprung  uf^ 
under  the  iinniediate  influeuces  of  majestj :  the  idea,  of  mora)  rectitude 
with  that  of  princely  elevation,  the  feeling  of  the  good  and  dignilied 
with  the  con5wiou«m'S9  of  high  birth,  had  in  him  b«jn  unfolded  simul- 
taneously. He  vr&s  a  prince,  by  birth  a  prince ;  and  he  wished  to 
reign,  only  that  good  men  might  be  good  without  obstruction.  Pleas- 
ing in  fiirm,  polished  by  nature,  courteous  from  tlie  heart,  he  was 
meant  to  be  the  pattern  of  youth  and  the  joy  of  the  world. 

***  Without  any  prominent  passion,  his  love  for  Ophelia  was  a  still 
presentiment  of  sweet  want^.  His  zeal  in  knightly  acoomplislunents 
was  not  entirely  his  own ;  it  neetled  to  be  quickened  and  inflamed  by 
praise  bestowed  on  others  for  excelling  in  them.  He  was  calm  in  his 
temper,  artless  in  his  conduct,  neither  pleased  with  idleness,  nor  to«> 
violently  eager  for  employment.  The  routine  of  a  university  he 
secmeJ  to  continue  when  at  court.  He  possessed  more  mirth  of 
humour  than  of  himrt ;  lie  was  a  good  couipaniun,  pliant,  courteous, 
discreet,  and  able  to  foi^et  and  forgive  an  injury;  yet  never  able  to 
unite  biiuselfwilh  those  who  overslept  the  limits  of  the  right,  the 
good,  and  the  becoming.' " 

Ho  then    considers  the  effects  of  the  misfortunes  ol 
his  Iiouse  on  such  a  disposition.      The  first  is  the  dealt 
of  his  father,  by  whicJi  his  fnir  hopes  of  succession  ai 
disappointed. 

" '  lie  is  now  poor  in  goods  and  favour,  and  a  stranger  iu  the  scene 
which  from  youth  he  had  looked  upon  as  !iis  inheritance.  His  temper 
here  assunie^t  it8  first  mournful  tinge.  He  feel;*  that  now  he  is  not 
more-,  that  he  is  less,  than  a  private  nobleman ;  he  offers  hirof«lf  as  the 
servant  of  every  one ;  he  is  not  courteous  and  condescending,  he  is 
needy  and  degrade4l. 

***T1ie  second  stroke  that  came  upon  him  wounded  deeper,  Iwwcil 
Btill  more.  It  was  the  maiTiage  of  his  mother.  The  faithful  tender 
son  had  yet  a  mother,  when  his  lather  pnssed  away.  He  hoped,  in 
the  com|mny  of  his  surviving  and  noble-minilcd  parent,  to  reverence 
the  heroic  form  of  the  departed ;  but  his  mother  too  he  loses!  and  It 
is  something  wortte  than  death  thnt  robs  him  of  her.  The  trustful 
image,  which  a  good  child  loves  to  form  of  his  parents,  is  gon^^H 
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With  Uie  dead  there  is  no  bolp  —  on  the  liviog  no  hold  ]     She  also  is 
t  woniAti,  and  her  name  is  Fniilty,  like  tliat  of  all  her  sex. 

"  '  Fitfuru  to  yourselves  this  vouth,*  cried  he,  '  this  son  of  princes ; 
eonceive  hira  vividly,  brinjy  bis  state  before  your  eyes,  and  then  observe 
him  when  he  learnfi  tliat  hia  father'A  spirit  walks  !  Stand  hy  him  in 
the  terrors  of  the  night,  when  the  venerable  ghoiit  itself  appears  before 
hiin.  A  horrid  shudder  pasaea  over  him ;  he  speaks  to  the  niyste- 
rioas  form ;  he  see^  it  beckon  liim,  he  follows  it,  and  hears.  The 
fearful  aecnuAtion  of  his  uncle  rings  in  his  cars;  the  aunimond   to 

•vtnge,  and  the  piercing  oft-repeated  prayer,  Remember  rac  I 
*'  *  And  when  the  ghost  has  vanished,  wAo  ii  it  that  stands  before 

us?    A  young  hero  pttnting  for  vengeance  ?     A   prince   by   birth, 

xejoicing  to  be  calletl  to  puninh  the  usurper  of  hi:^  crown  ?  No  ! 
iTrouhle  anil  astonishment  take  hold  of  the  solitary  young  man :  he 
!^|Tows  bitter  against  smiling  viUain.<,  swears  that  he  will  not  forget  the 

spirit,  and  eoncludea  with  the  expressive  ejaculation  : 

The  time  i.n  out  of  joint :  O !  ourse<l  flpile, 
That  ever  I  was  burn  to  set  it  riglit ! 

"'In  these  words,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  the  key  to  Hamlet's 

"l  procedure.     To  me  it  is  clear  that  Shnkspeare  meant,  in  the 

Dt  case,  to  represent  the  effects  of  a  great  action  laid  u|K>n  a  snul 

[■ff/ff  for  the  performance  of  it.     In  this  view  the  whule  piece  seeni3 

[^  me  to  be  composed.     An  oak-tree  is  planted  in  a  costly  jar,  which 

*i  have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers  in  its  bosom;  the  roots  ex- 

the  jar  is  shivered  I     A  lovely,  pure,  noble,  and  mopt  moral 

Mtor^  without  the  strength  of  nerve  which  forms  a  hero,  sinks  be- 

Wilh  a  burden  which  it  cannot  bear,  and  must  not  cast  away.     All 

■liitiestre  holy  for  him  ;  the  present  is  too  hard.     Impos.4ibilitics  have 

I^n  required  of  him  ;  not  in  themselves  impossibilities,  but  such  for 
wn.  He  winds,  and  turns,  and  torments  himself;  he  advances  and 
ftcoils  •  is  ever  put  in  mind,  ever  puts  himself  in  mind  ;  at  last  does 
w  t'Ut  loee  Ids  purpose  from  his  thoughts ;  yet  still  without  recover- 
Wg  his  peace  of  mind.' " 

There  is  nothing  so  good  as  this  in  any  of  our  own 
eommentatoi-3  —  nothing  at  once  so  poetiail,  so  feeling, 
and  90  just.  It  is  inconceivuble  that  it  should  liave 
been  written  by  the  chronicler  of  puppet-shows  and 
gluttonous  vulgarities. 

kThe  players,  ^^^th  our  hero  nt  their  head,  now  travel 
Tim  the  country,  rehearsing,  lecturing,  squabbling,  and 
Bsinf'  as  usual.  Tbere  is  war  however  on  their  track; 
and  when  seated  pleasantly  at  dinner  in  a  wood  on  their 
journey,  they  are  attacked  by  some  armed  marauders, 
robbed  of  their  goods,  and  poor  Wilhelru  left  wounded 
and  senseless  on  the  field.     What  follows,  though  not 
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very  original  in  conception,  is  described  with  effect 
vivacity. 

"  On  agnin  openin^r  his  eyes,  lip  found  hini8«?lf  in  tho  Mrnngesf 
posturi".     The  lirst  tliinjj  that  pii-rccd  (he  tiinincss  which  yet  swani 
iiofore  his  vision,  was  Philina'g  face  bent  down  over  hi&     He  felt 
himself  weuk ;  and  iimkiiig  a  inuveineut  to  rit*v,  be  discuvered  tlutC 
he  WHS  in  Vhilina'it  lap;  into  which  indeed,  he  again  sank  down. 
WH»  Bitting  on  the  sward.     Slic  had  »oftly  pre^Mtd  towards  her 
lu'4id  of  tlie  fallen  young  man  ;  and  made  for  liim  an  easy  couch 
far  OA  this  was  in  her  power.     Mlgnun  waa  kneeling  with  «Uslievelli 
and  bloody  hair  at  hij-  feet,  which  she  embraced  with  many  tear*. 
Pliiliiia  let   him  know  that   this  true-hearted  creature,  seeing  her 
friend  wounded,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  instant,  being  able  to  tliink  uf 
nothing  which  would  staunch  the  blood,  had  taken  her  own  hair  lit 
was  flowing  round  her  head,  and  tried  to  8top  llie  wounds  with  it ; 
had  soon  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  vain  attempt ;  that  al^erw 
they  luid  bound  with  moss  and  dry  muBhrooma,  Pbiliua  herself  giving 
up  her  neck-kerchief  for  that  purpose. 

"After  a  few  momenta,  a  young  lady  issued  from  the  thicke' 
riding  ou  a  gray  courser,  and  nccompaiue<l  by  an  elderly  genilci: 
and  some  cavulien*.     Groomi*,  servants,  and  a  troop  of  hussars,  cl 
up  the  rear.     Pliilina  stared  at  thiH  phenomcium,  and  vrai  about 
call,  and  entreat  the  Amazon  for  help;  when  the  latter,  turning 
astonished  eyes  on  the  group,  instantly  checked  her  horse,  rode  up  t 
them,  and   halted.     She  int^uired  eagerly  about  the  woundetd  man, 
whose  posture  in  the  hip  of  this  Light-minded  Samaritan  seemed 
strike  her  a^  peculiarly  sti-auge.     Ms  it  your  huebaud?'  she  inqui 
of  Pliilina.     'Old}*  a.  friend,'  replied  the  other,  with  a  tunc  that  W 
helm  liked  extremely  ill.    lie  had  fixed  Win  eyes  upon  the  soft,  elevat 
culm,  symimlhizing  features  of  the  stranger:  he  thought  be  bad  never 
Been  aught  nobler  or  more  lovely.     Uer  *hupe  ho  could  not  see  :  it  was 
bid  by  a  man's  great  coat,  wliieh  she  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from 
Home  of  her  attendants,  to  screen  her  from  the  chill  evening  air." — 
vol.  ii.  p.  38 — 43. 

A  surgeon  in  tliis  compassionate  party  examines  hi 
wounds,  iind  the  lovely  young  woman,  alter  some  timo^ 

— "turned  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  said,  '•Dear  uncle,  way  I  be 
generituft  at  your  expense?'     bbe  took  oft"  the  great  coat,  with 
visible  intention  to  give  it  to  the  strijit  and  wounded  youth. 

"  Wilhelm,  whom  the  healing  look  of  her  eyes  hail  hitherto  he 
fixed,  was  now,  as  the  surtout  fell  away,  astonished  at   her  lovs 
figure.     She  came  tiear,  and  solUy  laid  the  coat  above  him.     At  thfi 
moment,  as  he  tried  to  open  his  month  and  stammer  out  some  words 
of  gratitude,  the  lively  impression  of  her  presence  worked  so  sironfi 
on  bis  senses,  already  catight  and  bewihlcred,  that  all  at  once  it 
peared  to  him  as  if  her  head  wen;  encircled  with  rays;  and  n  glancin| 
light  seemed  hy  degrees  to  sjn-ead  itself  over  all  Iht  form  I     At  this 
moment  the  surgeon,  endeavouring  to  extract  the  ball  from  his  wouod^y 
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gare  Uim  «  shaq>er  twinge :  the  angel  faded  away  froni  the  eyes  of 
the  fainting  patient:  he  lost  nil  con.seiousne^  ;  and,  on  returning  to 
him-^clt,  the  hor^inen  and  coaches,  tiio  fair  one  witit  her  ntteuduntf, 
lud  TonUhed  like  a  dream. 

*'  lie,  meanwhile,  wrapt  up  in  bis  worm  fiurtout,  was  lyinf;  poaoe- 
fuUy  upon  the  litter.  An  elecLrte  warmth  seemed  to  Huw  from  tlie 
tine  woul  into  Kin  body:  in  short,  he  tVIt  hiuiM-lT  in  (he  niO!<t  delight- 
till  firame  of  mind.  The  lovely  Ix-ing,  whom  this  jruriuent  latelj 
etrvered,  bad  affected  him  to  the  very  heart.  He  still  mw  the  coat 
Uling  down  from  her  shouhlers ;  saw  that  noble  form,  begirt  iritb 
radiance,  stand  beside  bim;  and  his  (K>u1  hied  over  rocks  and  forcstji 
OD  the  fuotatepa  of  hia  departed  benefactress.** — vol.  ii.  p.  45 — 47. 

Tlie  party  afterwards  settles  in  a  lar^e  town,  under 
ihe  charge  of  a  regular  manjiger.  There  are  endless 
iifjUiiUiles  and  intri*rues,  and  intenninablo  dissertations 
on  acting.  Our  hero  perforins  Hamlet  with  great 
B|>plause,  and  gets  tipsy  with  the  whole  company  at  a 
riotous  supper  after  it — the  rehearsals,  the  acting,  and 
the  said  supper  being  all  d<'scribed  with  great  spirit  and 
ammution.     We  Tuay  extract  the  end  of  the  latter. 

"Amid  the  pleasured  of  tiic  entertainment,  it  had  not  been  noticed 
tJiU  the  children  and  the  Harper  were  away.  Kre  long  they  made 
iteir  fDtrance,  and  were  blithely  welcomed  by  the  company.  They 
niDC  in  together,  very  strnngely  decked:  Felix  wns  beating  a  Iri- 
u{l(^  Mignon  u  tambourine  ;  the  old  man  ha<l  his  lar^^c  harp  hung 
UVid  his  neck,  und  wu.s  pluying  on  it  whilst  he  earrieil  it  before 
^.  Tbey  uiarclK^t  round  and  round  the  table,  and  mmg  a  mul- 
titodo  of  soiigB.  Eotahha  were  handed  to  them;  and  the  gueft8  Iw- 
lipvod  they  could  not  Jo  a  greuter  kindne^  to  the  childivn,  than  by 
giving  them  as  much  sicert  wint  us  tbey  chose  to  drink.  For  the 
ODOpaay  tbemselves  had  not  by  any  means  nej^lectcd  a  stock  of  »a- 
tnry^tMs^  presented  by  the  two  amateurs,  wtiieh  hod  arrived  this 
noung  in  baskets.  The  children  tripped  about  und  snng  ;  Mignon 
in  particular  was  frolicsome  l)eyond  what  any  one  hud  ever  seen  her. 
She  beat  tbe  tambourine  with  the  grcalcAt  liveliness  and  grace :  now, 
I  ailli  lier  tlnger  pressed  against  the  parchment,  she  hummed  across  it 
Uuickly  to  and  fro;  now  rattled  on  it  with  her  knuckles,  now  with 
I  lite  back  of  her  hand  ;  nay  sometimes,  with  alternating  rhythm,  she 
nrurk  it  first  against  her  knee  und  then  against  her  head  ;  and  anon 
t»irlin'i  it  in  her  hiuid,  she  made  the  shells  jingle  by  themselves ;  and 
thiifi,  from  the  Mimplest  instrument,  elicited  a  great  variety  of  tunes, 
Tlir  L-onipauy,  much  as  tltey  had  laughed  at  her  at  flrst,  were  in  tine 
oUigi-d  to  curb  her.  But  persuasion  was  of  small  avail ;  for  she  now 
■prang  up,  and  raved,  and  »Iiook  her  tambourine,  and  eaperetl  round 
tbf  table.  With  her  hair  flyiiig  out  behind  her,  with  her  Iiead  lhri>w!i 
Wck,  mid  licr  limbs  a*  it  were  cast  into  the  air,  she  seemed  like  one 
of  tbone  antique  Alicnades,  whose  wild  and  all  but  impossible  posi- 
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tions  Btill  strike  us  with  astoni&liment  when  seen  oa  classic  m 
mcnts,  &c. 

*'It  was  hite ;  and  Aurelia,  perhaps  the  onlj  one  retaining  _ 
possession  in  the  piirty,  nuw  stood  up,  and  sigoitied  thut  it  was  time 
to  go.  By  way  of  termination,  Serlo  gave  a  firework,  or  what  re- 
sembled one ;  for  he  could  imitate  tlio  sound  of  crackers,  rockets,  and 
fire-wheels  witli  his  mouili,  in  ii  style  of  nearly  inconceivable  correct- 
ness. You  had  only  to  shut  your  eycK,  and  the  deception  was  com- 
plete. On  reaching  the  open  air,  almost  all  of  them  obiterve*!  tliat  ihey 
had  drank  too  liberath/.     They  glided  nsimder  without  takin;;  leave. 

"  The  instant  Wiihelm  gained  his  room,  he  stripped,  and,  extin- 
guishing his  candle,  h2isteued  into  bed.  Sleep  was  overpowering  kim 
without  delay,  when  a  noise,  that  seemed  to  issue  from  bcJiind  the 
stove,  aroused  him.  In  the  eye  of  his  heated  fancy,  the  image  of  the 
harnessed  king  was  hovering  near  hiu:  he  sat  up  that  he  might  ad- 
dress the  siwctre ;  but  he  felt  himseli'  encircled  with  sttft  arms,  and 
his  moutli  was  shut  with  kissi's,  which  he  had  not  force  to  pu^ 
away!"— vol.  ii.  p.  20,>— 209. 

In  this  division  of  tlie  stoiy  wc  hear  a  great  deal  of 
an  Aurelia  —  a  sister  of  the  manager's — an  actress  of 
course  —  but  a  woman  of  talent  and  sentiment  —  who 
had  been  perfidiously  left  by  her  lover  —  and  confided 
all  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  to  our  hero.  Tliei^e  is  a 
good  deal  of  eloquence  in  some  of  these  dialogues  —  and 
a  nearer  approach  to  nature,  than  in  any  other  part 
the  work.     This  is  a  sample  of  them. 

"' One  more  forsaken  woman  in  the  world  I*  you  will  *ay.  Ton 
are  a  man.  You  nre  thinking  :  'What  a  noise  she  makes,  the  fool, 
about  a  necessary  evil,  which  certainly  as  death  awaits  women  when 
such  is  the  fidelity  of  tnon!'  Oh,  my  friend!  if  my  fate  were  com- 
mon, I  would  gladly  undergo  a  common  evil.  But  it  is  so  singuUr: 
why  cannot  I  present  it  to  you  in  a  mirror,  wliy  not  conunaml  some 
one  to  tell  it  you  ?  Oh,  had  I,  had  I  been  seduced,  surprised,  and 
afterwords  forsaken  I  there  would  then  be  comfort  in  despair:  but  I 
am  far  more  miserable;  I  have  been  my  own  deceiver;  I  have  wit- 
tingly betrayed  my^f ;  and  this,  this  is  what  shall  never  be  forgiven 
me." 

*'  *  I  hate  the  French  language,"  she  added,  *  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul.  During  the  period  of  our  kindliest  connection,  he  wrote  in 
German,  and  what  genuine,  powerful,  cordial  German  !  It  was  not 
till  he  wanted  to  get  quit  of  me,  that  he  began  seriously  to  write  in 
FVench.  I  markeil.  I  felt  what  he  meant.  What  he  wouhl  have 
blushed  to  utter  in  his  mother  tongue,  he  could  by  this  means  write 
with  a  quiet  conscience.  It  is  t!ie  lunjruage  of  reservations,  equi- 
vocations, and  lies :  it  is  a  peTfidioug  language  !  Heaven  be  praised  I 
I  cannot  find  another  word  to  express  this  perjide  of  theirs  in  all  its 
compass.  Our  poor  trtulos,  ihcfaithUaa  of  the  Knglish,  are  innocent 
^"■'*"  ■*      Perjide  means  faithless  with  enjoyment,   with 
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insolence  and  malice.     How  envtublc  is  the  culture  of  a  untion  that 

con  fijirure  out  so  many  iiliuileH  orracnnin«;  by  a  single  wonl!     I'^rt-nch 

ts  exactly  the  laujiungeof  the  ivorlil  ;  worthy  lo  heeorno  tho  universal 

Unerase,  that  all  may  have  it  in  their  |)ower  to  rheat,  and  cozen,  and 

boirajeocb  other!  I  lint  Froncli  letters  wore  tilways  ttniouth  and  pleasant 

▼hile  Tou  read  them.  If  yon  chose  to  believe  it,  they  sounded  warmly, 

evfn  passionately:    but   if  y«iu  examined  narrowly,   they  were  but 

plimscs,  accurjied  (ihrases  I     He  Ims  spoileil  my  feeling  lo  the  whole 

knguaiie,  to  French  literature,  even  to  the  beautiful  delieiouM  cxpres- 

vons  of  noble  souh^  which  may  1m;  found  in  it.     I  shudder  when  a 

French  word  is  spoken  in  my  heniing.'  " 

WImt  follows  is  still  in«.>ro  in  the  raving  style — and 
we  suppose  is  much  more  admired  in  Gennany. 

"She  sunk  in  tliougbt;  thoD»  after  a  brief  pau:K-,  she  exclaimed 
wiUi  vioIe4ice  :  '  Vou  are  accustomed  lo  have  all  things  fly  into  your 
imu.    No,  you  cannot  feel;  no  man  is  in  a  caiie  to  feel  tlie  worth 

,  «f  a  woauLU  tliat  can  reverence  herself.  Uy  all  the  holy  angels,  by 
llhe  images  of  ble&sedness  which  a  pure  and  kindly  heart  created, 
is  not  any  thing  more  heavenly  than  the  soul  of  a  woman  that 
pRi  herdelf  to  the  man  she  love^  !  Wc  are  cold,  proud,  Iiigh, 
*il«ar-sighted,  wise,  while  we  deserve  the  name  of  women  ;  and  all 
tiiosc  qualitiea  we  lay  down  ac  your  feet,  the  instant  that  we  love, 
tbaiwe  hope  to  excite  a  retuni  of  love.  Oh  I  how  have  I  ra.st  away 
nv  rniirc  existence  wittingly  and  willingly  !  IJut  now  will  I  despair. 
Purposely  de^fmir.  There  is  no  <lrop  of  blood  within  me  but  shall 
wffcr.  no  fibre  that  I  will  not  punish.  Smile,  I  pray  yuu ;  laugh  at 
tiuubeatrical  display  of  ims^tun/ 

I  *'  M'ilhelm  wa.-!  far  enough  from  any  tendency  to  laugh.  This  hor- 
nlile,  lialf-nntural,  hnlf-fuelitious  condition  of  his  friend  afllicted  him 
iait  bH)  deeply.  She  looked  him  intently  in  the  face,  and  asked  : 
'  t'an  you  say  that  you  never  yet  betrayed  a  woman,  that  you  never 
IriM  with  thuu^htle&}  gallantry,  with  i:Use  a8)k.'Vorations,with  cajoling 

LWlLt,to  wheedle  favour  from  her?'     'lean,'  said  Wilhelm,  'and 

[Ifciwil  without  much  vanity;  my  life  haa  been  so  simple  and  aetiues- 
fcml,  I  have  had  but  few  enticements  to  attempt  such  things.  And 
*btt  a  warning,  my  beautiful,  my  noble  friend,  is  tliis  melancholy 
'talt^  in  whicli  1  see  you  !     Accept  of  nie  a  vow,  whicli  is  suited  to 

I  "ly  heurt,  ike;  no  woman  shnll  receive  an  acknowledgment  ol"  love 
worn  my  lips,  to  wlioin  I  cannot  consecrate  my  life  1 '  She  looktsl  at 
Km  with  a  wild  indiflcrencc  ;  and  drew  back  some  Bteps  as  he  oll'ercd 
W  his  hand.  *'Tia  of  no  moment!*  cried  .-The:  'so  many  women's 
^Tf  more  or  fewer  I  the  ocean  will  not  swell  by  rejison  of  them  I 
■^'1  yet,'  continued  ahe, '  among  iliousanils  one  woman  saved  !  that 
*tii!  is  something;:  iimon^  tliousands  one  honest  man  discovered;  this 
ii  oot  to  Imj  refused.  Do  you  know  then  what  you  promise?*  *I 
^now  it,*  anawcred  Wilhclm  witli  a  saiilc,  and  holding  out  his  hand. 
'loccept  it  then,' Siiid  she,  and  made  a  movement  with  lier  right 
I'awii.as  if  meanin*^  to  take  ludd  of  his  :  but  instantly  she  darted  it 
'"tti  Iter  pocket,  pulled  out  her  dagger  quick  as  lightning,  and  scored 
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with  the  edge  and  point  of  it  acro9^t  his  hand  !     lie  hastily  drew  bad^i 
hiH  arm,  but  the  blood  was  nlread}'  running  down.  I^f 

*'  *  One  must  mark  you  men  rat  her  ahorply,  if  one  raeaiw  you  to  tnllB^ 
heed.' cried  she  witli  a  wiUl  mirth,  wliieli  soon  pissed  into  a  quick 
ansiduity.     She  took  Iter  handkerchief,  and  bound  his  hand  with  it  lo 
sUnnch  the  iast-flovring  blood.     '  Forgive  a  half-oraze<i  being,"  rried. 
hhe,  '  and  rc<;rct  not  these  few  drops  of  blood.     I  am  appeased,  1 1 
again  myself.     On  my  kneey  will  1  crnvc  your  pardon  :  leave  mo 
comfort  of  healing  you.*  " —  vol.  ii.  p.  128- — 132. 

Alternating  with  these  agonies,  wc  have  many  su 
scenes  as  the  following. 

"*'Ti8  a  pity,  I  declai*e,' said  Serlo  to  PliiUna, 'lliat  wo  ha%-e  no 
ballet ;  else  I  would  make  you  dunce  roe  a  ptts  de  ilftix  with  yonr  first, 
and  anollior  with  your  si-cfind  husband  :  the  ImrjK'r  might  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  measure  ;  and  your  bits  of  feet  and  ancles  would  look 
pretty,  tripping  to  and  fro  upon  the  side  stage.'     *  Ol'  my  unele;*  } 
do  not  know  mucli,*  replied  she  ianap[>l:jhly ;  *  and  as  to  my  bits 
feet,'  cried  ehe,  hatttily  reachinp;  below  the  table,  ptiUijig  00'  her  «/t^ 
pers,  and  holding  them  out  to  Serlo  ;  *  here  are  the  eases  of  them. 
I  give  you  leave  tn  find  me  nicer  ones.*     '  It  were  a  serious  task,*  s 
he,  looking  at  the  elegant  lialf-shoe.^.     *  In  truth,  one  doei*  not  oftea 
meet  with  any  thing  so  dainty.'     They  were  of  Pnri.sian  workmao- 
ship ;  Phitina  had  obtained  them  n9  a  present  from  the  countess,  a 
lady  whose  font  was  celebrat<'d  for  its  beauty.     'A  charming  thing!' 
cried  Serlo  ;  *my  hejirt  leaps  at  the  sight  of  them."     •  What  gallant 
throbs  I '  replied  Philinrt.     *  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  Ix'yond  n 
pair  of  slippers/  said  he ;  *  of  such  pretty  manufacture,  in  their  proper 

time  and  place '    Philina  tm>k  her  slippers  from  his  hands,  crying, 

'  You  have  etjueezed  them  ail!  They  we  i'lir  too  wide  for  me  t  *  She 
played  with  them,  and  rubbed  the  soles  of  thcni  together.  *  How  hot 
ii  is  I  *  cried  she,  clopjijng  the  sole  upon  her  cheek,  then  again  rubbing, 
and  holding  it  to  Serlo.  He  was  innocent  enough  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  to  feel  the  warmtfi.  '  Clip  I  clap !'  cried  she,  giving  him  a  smart 
rap  over  the  kniicklea  with  the  heel,  that  he  screamed  and  drew  back 
his  hand  ;  *  I  will  teach  yon  how  to  use  my  slippers  better.'  *  And  I 
will  teach  you  also  how  to  use  old  folk  like  children,'  cried  the  other; 
then  sprang  up,  sciztid  her,  and  plundered  many  a  kiss,  every  one  of 
which  she  artfully  contested  with  a  show  of  serious  relurtanec.  In 
this  romping,  ber  long  hair  got  loose^  and  floated  round  the  group : 
fhe  chair  overset;  and  Aurelln,  inwardly  indignant  at  such  rioting, 
aroiW5  in  great  vexation."  —  vol.  ii.  p.  IG6,  IG7. 

This  said  Aurolia  has  a  little  boy  called  Felix  —  and 
dying  at  last  of  her  8o^ro^v,  leaves  a  letter  for  her  be- 
trayer, whicli  she  had  engaged  onr  hero  to  deliver  to 
hitn  in  person.  But  between  tlte  giving  and  execution 
of  this  mandate,  tlie  ingenidus  author  has  interpolatet 
a  separate  piece,  which  he  Jims  entitled  "  the  confessioi' 
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of  a  lair  Saint  " — unci  which  has  no  other  apparent  con- 
nection with  tlie  story,  tliaji  that  poor  Aurelia's  phy- 
sician had  lent  it  to  her  to  read  in  lier  hiiit  moments. 
Thoiitrh  eminently  cliamcteristic  of  the  author,   it  need 
not  detain  ns  lon^.     The  first  part  is  full  of  vulgarity 
and  obscurity — ^tho  last  absolutely  unintelligible.     This 
fair  saiut    lived  in  Iier  youth  among  a  sot  of  people 
wiiom  she  culls  German  courtiers,  and  says,  -with  sin- 
gular delicacy, 

*"  I  look  ui>on  it  as  a  providential  guidance,  that  noue  uf  tltoiw 
tuny  kandsome,  rich,  atul  well-dressed  nifii  could  take  my  fancy. 
They  were  rakea,  and  did  not  bide  it ;  lliis  soared  luc  back :  their 
sjteecb  wns  frequently  adorned  with  double  meanings  ;  this  offended 
'Bkt,  and  mndc  me  net  with  eoldnes^  towards  them.  I^Iany  times  their 
iin(tro[irietics  surpa5s<.*d  Iwlief !  and  I  did  not  prevent  myscll'  from 
being  riidc.  ftrsuUs,  my  ancient  counsellor  had  once  in  eonltdcnco 
cnntrived  to  tell  nie,  that,  with  tlie  greater  part  of  these  lewd  fellowB, 
kniUh  tki  well  H9  virtue  was  in  danger !  I  now  shudder  ut  the  sight 
"f(l»'ra  ;  I  wftB  afraid,  if  one  of  them  in  any  way  approached  t(K»  neiir 
m*".  I  would  not  toueh  their  cups  or  ^hisses,  even  the  chairs  they 
Mbeon  silting  on  I  TIuks  morally  and  physically  1  remained  apurt 
frwn  tlicm.** 

Slift  then  fulls  in  love  with  a  certain  Nnrciss,  with 
^\mn  her  first  acquaintance  was  formed  at  a  bull,  where, 
"after  having  jigged  it  for  a  while  in  the  crowd,  he 
nine  into  the  room  where  I  was,  in  consequence  of  a 
t>'.>y<l{ng  at  tlie  rn^si\  with  which  he  had  been  overtaken, 
and  began  to  speak  aV)out  a  mtdtitude  of  things  !"  In 
spite  of  this  promising  Ix-gintiing,  however,  the  mutual 
iiiiiiiy  is  not  caught  till  tliey  meet  again  at  a  dinner, 
when?, 

"  Even  ttt  table,  we  had  ninny  things  to  suffer  j  for  iwveral  of  the 
^pn(L:men  had  drunk  loo  much  :  and  after  rifting  frctni  it,  they  insisted 
oua  game  ^l  forfeits*  It  wont  on  with  great  vivacity  and  tumult. 
NWiii  had  lost  a  forfeit :  they  ordered  him,  by  way  uf  jienalty,  to 
*iii^»cr  somethinjs:  pleasant  in  the  ear  of  every  member  of  the  cum- 
p*ny.  It  st'ems,  he  slaid  too  long  beside  ray  neighbour,  the  lady  of  a 
cai»tiun.  The  latter  on  a  sudden  struck  him  such  a  box"  with  his  /isf, 
that  the  powder  flew  about  ray  eyes  and  blinded  mel  When  I  had 
cleared  my  sight,  and  in  some  decree  recovered  from  my  terror,  I  saw 
lliat  both  of  them  had  drawn  their  swords.  Narcies  was  bleeding; 
*M  Ihi!  other,  mad  with  wine,  and  ra^rc,  and  jealousy,  could  scnrecly 
bebftldbaek  by  oU  the  company  :  I  seized  Narciss,  led  him  by  the  arm 
''{'  i'tiurrt;  and  as  1  did  not  think  my  frieml  evea  here  ill  soifcty  from 
^i>  Iran  tie  enemy,  1  shut  the  door  iind  bolted  it." 
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After  this  thev  are  soon  betrothed ;  but  she 
Methodistical,  and  he  cold, — and  their  engagement  fliea 
off;  —  And  then  she  becomes  pious  in  good  earnest,  and 
is  by  turns  a  Ilallean  and  a  f{errnhuthei%  and  we  do 
not  know  how  many  other  things,  and  raves  through 
seventy  or  eiglity  pages,  of  which  we  have  not  cou 
to  attempt  any  analysis. 

AVe  now  get  rid  in  a  great  degree  of  plays  and  ])laye 
and  emerge  into  tlie  region  of  mysticism.     AVilhchn  gt: 
to  the  country  to  deliver  Aurelia's  letter  to  Lothariof 
but  finds  that  worthy  liaron  so  busy  preparing  to  fight 
a  duel,  thfit  he  ciinnot  find  an  opportunity  to  discharge, 
himselt'  of  his  mission,     lie  remains,  however,  in  t 
castle,  and  soon  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  seve: 
|H'remptory  and  omniscient  people,  wlio  make  what  the^ 
plejtse  o\'  him.     In  discourse,  they  liappen  to  make  men- 
tion of  a  certain  Count,  a  brother-in-law  of  Lothario' 
who  had  grown  melancholy,  and  talked  of  joining  t 
Herrnhuthers,    with  his  beautiful  wife.     Wilhelm  ii 
mediately  inquires  what  Count  they  are  speaking  of. 

"  *  One  whom  you  know  very  well,'  sfii'l  Jamo.     *  Von  youi 
nro  the  jrhost  that  have  chased  the  unhappy  wiseacre  into  piety  ;  y 
are  the  viUain  who  have  brougrht  his  prutty  wile  to  such  n  state,  t 
she   inclines   accompanying   liim.'     *And   she   i3  Luthnrio's  sister? 
crietl  uur  friend.     'No  other  I* — *  And  Lothario  knows — ?'     *  The 
whole/     *  O  let  me  fly  I '  cried  Wilhelm  :  '  How  shall  I  appear  before 
liim  ?     What  can  he  say  to  nic  ?  '     *  That  no  man  shouhl  cast  a  $toue  nt 
]u8  brother;  that  when  one  composes  long  s|>eecho^,  witli  a  view  to 
shame  his  neighbours,  he  should  speak  them  to  »  looking-glass.'    *  Vo 
you  know  that  also?  *     *And  lunnv  tilings  beside,*  wild  Jamo  with  »^i 
mule/'  ^1 

From  this  moment  our  liero  gives  up  the  idea  of  re*^^ 

preaching  the  Baron  with  his  perfidy  to  Aurelia,  and 
otTer.s  his  services  to  decoy  away  from  him  another  love- 
sick damsel  who  is  then  in  the  liouse,  and  whose  hysterics, 
it  is  thought,  might  retard  the  cure  of  the  wound  he  has 
just  received  in  his  duel.  He  takes  her  away,  accord- 
ingly, under  8onie  false  pi'etext,  to  a  certain  Theresa, 
another  deserted  love  of  Lothario,  and  who  is  distin* 
guished  hy  a  singular  i)assion  for  housekeeping  and  all 
manner  ot  ccononucid  employments.  The  conception  of 
this  character,  which  is  dwelt  on  at  great  length,  is  oi; 
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of  the  most  glaring  absurdities  and  affectations  in  the 
l>ook.  The  author  has  actually  endeavoured,  in  serious 
earnest,  to  exalt  the  common  fjualificationsof  a  domestic 
drudge,  or  notable  iiouscwil'e,  into  heroic  virtues,  and  to 
elaborate  his  favourite  heroine  out  of  these  base  ma- 
terials. The  whole  scene  is  tinged,  even  beyond  the 
average  standard  of  the  Ixtok,  witli  the  appai-ently 
np|K)site  fiiults  of  vulgarity  and  extravagance.  This  is 
_thu  debut. 

*'  SUe  entered  WilUelm's  room,  inquiring  if  ho  wanted  anj  thing. 

iTurdon  me,'  said  slic,  *  fur  having  loilg«^I  yoii  in  a  chainbor  which 

tkr  tmrit  of  paittt  still  rrnJtrs   tlitiagrtreflble :    my  liulc   dwelling  is 

but  j  list  made  ready;  you  arc  hand*iclliiig  this  room,  which  is  ap- 

ointed  for  my  guests ;  also,  you  \vill  have  many  things  to  pardon. 

Uy  rooA  /ttis  ruH  atcar/  from  me,  at  this  unseasonable  time;  and  a 

Jtiag-man  ha«  bruised  his  hand.     I  might  be  forced  to  manage  all 

nrM*lf ;   and  if  it  were  60,  we  must  just  put  up  with  it.     One  is 

ml   with  nobody  so  much  as  with   one^s  senant^  :  not  one  of 

'  will  serve  you,  scarcely  even  serve  himself.'     Slic  said  a  good 

!  more  on  difierent   matter? :    in  general  she  seemed  to  like  to 

They  then  take  o  walk  together,  and,  on  their  return, 

ilbclm  testified  his  admiration  nt  her  !«kilL  in  husbandry  con- 

^j^_.    •  Decided  inclinntion,  early    opportunity,    extenml   impuUe, 

Miff  continued    occupation   in  a  useful    liusiiw/js",*   wiid  she,  *  make 

■Uiy  tbinga,    whicii  were  nt  first  far  harder,  |K»s^ibIe  in  life.'     On 

Warning  home,  she  sent  Iiim  to  her  little  ganlcn.     Here  he  scarce 

iiW  turn   himself,   so   narrow   were  the  walk**,  80  thickly  waft  it 

n  and    planted.     On   looking   over   to   tlic   court,  ho  could  not 

Icii  from  eiTtnling:  the^/ymrrto^/ was  lying  there,  as  aCcunit(*W  suwed, 

'lit,  and  piled,  jis  if  it  had  been  part  of  the  building,  and  had  been 

ilendcd  to  abide  there  constantly.      Tlie  tufis  and  implcmentsi,  all 

I,  were  standing  in  their  places:  the  house  was  painted  white 

red;  it  was  reaUt/ pleasant  to  behoid  !     AVhatever  can  be  done 

liaiidicraft,  that  knowi*  not  bcuutiful  projrortiond,  but  tlmt  Inboura 

'  convenience,    cheerfulness,    and   durabiliiy,  appeared  united  on 

!  spot- 
She  then  piitA  071  men's  clothes !  which,    indeed,  she 
enerally  wore  as  most  handy ;  and  they  have  another 
walk,  in  the  course  of  which  she  tells  him  her  story. 
^Sho  was  nobly  born.     But 

"  '  From  nay  earliest  youth,  the  kitchen,  the  store-room,  the  granaries, 
the  6cld,  were  my  selected  element !      CleanlJue?9  and  order  in  the 
riwniir  secmctl,  even  while  I    wa«  playing  in  it,  Ut  be  my  peculiar 
ftilinct,  my  [>eculiar  object.     Tliifl   tendency  gave    pleasure  to  my 
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fatlicr ;  and  he  by  degrees  afTorded  it  the  most  suitAblc  employment, 
Wlicn  wf  were  by  ourselves,  when  wnlking  tlirotigb  the  HcWf,  when  ~ 
'wtii&  itelping  to  cxamiDc  hig  account?,  I  could  perceive  what  happiii< 
be  WHS  enjoying.' " 

Her  mother  took  great  delight  in  a  private  theatre 
"  But  I,"  she  observed,  "  very  seldom  sta3'cd  among  t 
audience  ;  however,  /  always  snuffed  tliHr  ca7idlcst  and 
prepared  the  supper,  —  and  put  the  wardrobe  in  order." 
After  her  father's  death  her  mother  wastes  the  propert 
and  she  ^^oes  as  a  kind  of  steward  or  manager,  into  t 
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family  of  a  neighbouring  lady,  wliom  **  she  faithfully  as 
sisteu  in  strmjfjHnif  with  lier  steward  and  domestics." 

"  *  I  am  neither  nt'  n  niggiirdly  nor  gruilging  temper ;  but  we  wonii*ii 
Are  aecuHtomctl  to  in!<i^1,  more  ejirne^itly  than  men,  thiit  twthing  tihali 
be  ivoxtcd.  EmbMzlement  of  nil  sorts  is  intoU-Tahle  to  ug.  Here  I 
was  in  my  element  once  more.'  **  w  i 

This   is  enough,   we  suppose,    for  the  character  <4I 
Theresa.     But  the  accomplished  Lothario  falls  h»  love 
with  this  angel,  and  here  are  the  grounds  on  Avhicli 
justifies  liis  preference. 

"  *  Wlittt  is  the  hif^heKt  happiness  of  mortals,  if  not  to  execute 
what  we  eontiider  right  and  gooiL ;  to  be  really  masters  of  the  means 
conducive  to  our  :iims  ?  And  where  should  or  can  our  first  and 
nearest  aims  be  but  within  the  house  !  All  those  )ndis|>cu!>able,  and 
Btill  to  be  renewed  xt/pp/ies,  where  do  we  expect,  do  wc  require  to  find 
them,  if  it  is  not  in  thepkce  where  wcari^  and  where  we  go  to  sleep, 
where  kitchen  and  ceUar^  and  every  epecits  of  uecomiuodatiou  for  our- 
Hclves  and  onrs  ia  to  be  always  ready?  What  unvarying  activity  is 
needed  in  conduct  tliis*  constantly  recurring  scries  in  unbroken  living 
order !  It  is  when  a  woumn  has  attained  this  inward  mastery,  that  ^j^H 
truly  makes  the  husband  whom  she  loves  a  master:  her  utteutifl^H 
will  acquire  all  sorts  of  knowledge  for  her;  ber  activity  will  lun^^ 
them  all  to  pi*olit.  Thus  is  ehe  dependent  upon  no  one  ;  and  i«he  pro^ 
cures  her  husband  penuinc  independence,  lluit  which  if  iulerior  " 
domestic  :  whatever  he  possesses  he  beholds  secured  ;  what  he  ear 
well  employed,' "  &c. 

They  are  engaged  accordingly  to  be  married;  but 
match  IS  broken  off  by  an  unlucky  discovery,  that  this 
gay  Lothario  had  formerly  had  a  love  affair  ^vith  Theresa^" 
mother,  when  she  was  travelling  abroad  under  a  i'eigne 
name !     We  are  rather  surprised,   we   confess,  at  X\ 
notable  fair  one's  delicacy,  in  considering  this  as  h  ba 
to  their  union  —  for  her  notions  on  the  subject  of  cor 
jugal  fidelity  must  be  owned  to  be  sufficiently  liberal, 
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luiving  intimated,  in  reference  to  her  lover's  subsequent 
intrigues  witli  Auix*lia  ami  others,  that 

P'*Evea  if  he  had  been  her  husband,  phc  would  linvc  had  sufficient 
irit  to  endure  a  mutter  of  tliis  kind,  if  U  hml  not  truubttd  kcr  </o- 
•itic  order :  at  least  she  often  used  to  say,  llmt  n  wife,  who  pn)perly 
odac-ted  her  economy,  should  take  no  nrnbrage  at  such  Utile  fancies 
'her  httttbunti-,  but  be  always  certain  that  he  wouhl  return." 
Uur  hero  returns  to  the  castle  quite  enchanted  with 
this  paragon  of  women — and  his  rising  flume  is  fetl  by 
tbt.'  conversation  wliich  takes  ])lace  with  regard  to  Iter. 
_  After  amusing  themselves  \\\x\\  each  telling  confiden- 
B  tially  their   pretty  love  adventurer,  tlic  accomplished 
~  Lothario  holds  fortli  in  this  edifying  and  decided  manner. 

"'It  is  tnie,' observed  Lothario,  •there  can  seareely  any  fveling 
I  tbe  world  be  more  agreeable,  tlnin  when  the  heart,  alter  a  pause  of 
ndiiferuncc,  again  opens  to  love  for  some  new  objed.  Yet  I  would 
rever  have  renouneed  that  liappines?,  had  fate  been  pleased  to  unite 
l^tli  Tlieresa.  AVhat  a  lieaven  had  I  tigured  for  myself  beside 
Not  the  heaven  of  an  cnthusiastie  bliss  ;  but  of  a  Mire  life 
I  Mrth  :  order  in  prosperity,  courage  in  adversity,  care  for  the 
WitUeat,  and  n  sj/irit  capable  of  eorni>rehending  and  mnnngiu/f  the 
[T'-alcst.  You  may  well  forgive  me,'  added  lie,  i\nd  turned  to  \Vi|- 
Jcn  with  a  smile,  'that  I  forsook  Aui-elia  fur  Tlicreiia  :  with  the 
I  ct>uM  ex|)eet  a  calm  and  eheerrul  life,  with  the  otlicr  not  u 
apjiv  hour/  '  I  will  confess,'  sii'd  Wilhelm,  *lliat  in  eoming  hither, 
[  bad  no  small  anger  in  my  heart  against  you;  that  I  proposed  to 
SOtture  with  severity  your  conduct  to  Aurelin.'  'It  was  really  een- 
[teriUe,' said  Lotluirio:  *I  should  not  Iiiive  exeliange*!  my  friendship 
"fcrher  with  the  sentiment  of  love ;  I  should  not,  in  place  of  the  rc- 
*jKTt  which  she  deserved,  have  intruded  an  utiacliment  slic  was  neither 
I  0il«iiUted  to  excite  nor  maintain.  Alas  I  she  tens  not  hvch/  when  she 
HU^tr/;  the  greatest  misery  which  can  befall  a  woman.*" 

"     And  in  this  cavalier  manner  is  the  subject  dismissed. 

^Hc denies,  however,  that  Felix  is  his  childj  nr  Aurelia's 

^feither;  and  avers  that  he  was  brought  to  her  by  the 

old  woman  Barbara,  by   wliom  tlie  l>oy  was  generally 

IMttnded.  On  this  hint  AVilhelm  flies  back  to  the  towai, 
fcids  out  Bai'bara,  in  whom  he  at  length  recognises  the 
pttendant  of  his  first  love,  Marinna,  and  learns  from  her 
ttat  the  l/oy  Felix  is  the  offspring  of  their  early  con- 
ftexion,  and  that  the  unhappy  mother  died  in  conse- 
<iui?nce  of  his  desertion,  not  only  heart-broken  but 
innocent  I  He  is  long  incredulous,  and  appoints  the 
ijcierit  crone  to  come  to  hiin  again  at  night,  and  abide 
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all  his   inten-ogations. — The  scene  which  follows, 
think,  is  very  powerfully  executed,  and  is  the  only  pat 
almost  of  the  book  which  produces  any  thing  of  a  pa 
thetic  effect. 

"Miilnight  was  past,  when  something  rustled  nt  the  half-oi>cn  iloor, 
and  Barbai'a  enmc  in  witit  a  little  basket.     '  I  am  to  tell  you  the  st 
of  our  woes,*  said  she;  *and  I  must  believe  that  you  will  tdt  unmov 
at  the  rceitul ;  that  you  arc  waitinj^  for  mc  but  to  satisfy  your  curiitsi 
thai  you  will  now,  as  you  did  formerly,  retire  within  your  cold  selfis 
nojjs,  while  our  liearta  arc  breaking.     But  look  you  here  I      Thus,  on 
thai  happy  evening,  did  I  bring  you  the  bottle  of  champaign  !  thus 
did  I  place  the  three  glasses  on  the  table !  and  as  you  then  began, 
with  soft  nursery  talcs,  to  cozen  us  and  lull  us  asleep,  tM  will  I  now 
with  Bteru  truths  instruct  you  and  keep  you  wakiug.' 

"  Wilhelm  knew  not  what  to  say,  when  the  crime  in  fact  let  go  the 
cork,  and  tilled  tliree  f*lasses  to  tlie  brim.     '  Drink !'  cried  she,  Imvi 
emptied  at  a  draught  her  f*>:i,niing  ;;lass.     'Drink,  ero  the  spirit  of 
paHH  I     The  tliinl  jrUi^s  shall  froth  away  untasted,  to  the  niemury 
my  unhappy  I^Iariium!     liow  red  were  her  lips  when  she  then  dra 
your    health!     Ah  I   and    now    for   ever   pale   and   cold!'     *  Sibyl! 
Fury !'  Wilhelm  crie<l,  springing  up  and  striking  the  table  with  hi-s 
fist.     *  Softly,  Mein  Herri'  replied  the  crone;  'you  shall  not  ruffle 
me.     Your  debts  to  ns  are  deep  and  dark  :  the  railing  of  a  debt 
does  not  nngor  one.     But  you  are  right:  the  simplest  narrative  w 
punish  you  sutHciently.     Hear  thni,  the  struf^Ic  and  the  victory 
Mariana  Btriviug  to  continue  yours.'" 

She  then  tells  a  long  story,  expIaininjG^  away  the  in- 
dications of  poriidv,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  had 
quitted  her ;  niul  the  scene  ends  in  this  very  dramatic 
and  truly  touching  manner, 

'**Good,  dear  B;irli;ira!'  cried  AV'iDielm,  springing  up,  and  seir-iil 
the  old  woman  by  tlie  hand,  '  we  have  Imd  enough  tif  mummery 
preparation!  Thy  indifferent,  thy  calm,  contented  tone  betrays  the 
Give  me  back  my  Mariana  I  She  is  living  I  she  is  near  at  luind  !  N(( 
in  vain  didst  thuu  ehoose  tliis  lute  lonely  hour  to  vi.-3it  me;  not 
vain  hast  thou  prepared  me  by  thy  most  delicious  narrative.  Whe  _ 
is  she?  where  hast  thou  liid  lior  ?  I  believe  all,  I  will  promise  to 
believe  all.  Tliy  object  is  attained.  "Where  hast  thou  hid  her?  Let  , 
nu-  light  thee  with  this  candle, — let  roe  once  more  see  her  fair  uq^H 
kindly  face!'  ^| 

"  lie  had  pulled  old  Barbara  from  her  chair :  she  stared  at  him  ; 
tears  started  lo  lier  eyes ;  wihl  pangs  of  grief  took  hold  of  her.    *  Whal_ 
luckless  eiTor,' cried  she,  'leaves  you  still  a  moment's  hope?      Yt 
I  have  hifhlen  her — but  beneath  the  ground!  neither  the  light  of  I 
sun  nor  any  social  taper  shall  again  illuminate  her  kindly  face.    Take 
the  boy  Kelix  to  her  grave,  and  say  to  him:  "There  lies  thy  mother, 
whom  thy  father  doomed  nnhenrd.**     The  heart  of  Mariana  beats  bo 
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Qj^cr  with  impnticnce  to  behold  you.     Not  id  a  n«f igbbouring  chamber 

u  site,  waiting  the  conclusion  of  my  nnrrativi%  or   fable  ;  the  dark 

rhambcr  has  received  her,  to  which  no  bridegroom  follows,  from  which 

none  comes  to  meet  a  lover.*     She  cost  herself  upon  the  floor  beside  a 

^-.chair,  oud  wept  bitterly." 

f  She  then  shows  him  some  of  the  poor  girPs  letters, 
which  he  had  refused  to  receive,  uiul  another  Avhich  she 
kd  addressed  to  him  on  her  deathbed.  One  of  the 
furmer  is  as  follows. 

'Thou  regardest  me  a.s  guilty  —  and  so  I  am;  but  not  ah  thou 
inkest.  Come  to  me  !  It  involves  the  safety  ol'  a  soul,  it  involves 
llife,  two  lives,  one  of  which  nuist  ever  be  dear  to  thee.  This,  too, 
IV  suspicion  will  discredit ;  ytit  I  will  speak  it  in  the  hour  of  death  ; 
the  child,  wliiclilcorry  iindcrnealli  my  lieart,  i§  thine.  Since  1  Ik-^qu 
'to  love  ihec,  no  other  man  has  even  presfied  my  hand  :  O  tliut  lliy 
lime,  that  thy  uprightness,  had  been  the  companions  of  my  youth  !  * " 

After  this  he  sends  tlie  l)oy  and  Mignon  to  his  new 
love,  Theresa,  and  goes  hack  hitnself  to  I^othario,  hy 
"Wtora,  and  his  energetic  friends^  the  touching  tale  he 
W  to  tell  "  is  treated  "with  indifference  and  levity." 
And  now  comes  tlie  mystery'  of  uiysteries.  After  a  great 
deal  of  oracular  talk,  he  is  ordered,  one  morning  at  sun- 
fi«\to  pr(x;eed  to  a  part  of  the  castle  to  which  he  had 
never  before  found  access ;  and  wlien  he  gets  to  the  end 
of  a  dark  hot  passage,  he  hears  a  voite  call  "  Enter  !" 
and  lie  lifts  u  tapestry,  and  enters  !  — 

"  The  biill,  in  which  he  now  stood,  appeared  to  have  at  one  time 

been  a  rhopcl ;  in.st*_^  of  tlie  altar  he  (tWrvcd  n  large  table  raised 

iMae  steps  above  the  floor,  and  covered  with  a  green  cloth  Imnging 

[•ver  it,     On  the  top  of  this,  a  tlruwn  curtain  seemed  as  if  it  hid  a 

icturt;  on  the  sides  were  spaces  beiiiitifuUy  worked,  and  covered  in 

rith  |)(if  wire  netting,  like  the  shelves  of  a  library  ;  oidy  here,  instead 

of  books,  a  muUilnde  of  rolls  had  been  inserted.     Nobody  was  in  the 

lull.    The  rising  sun  shone  tlirouj^h  the  window,  inghl  on  Wilhclm, 

uid  kinilly  saluted  him  as  hi^  rami;  in. 

"'Be  seated  I'  cried  a  voice,  which  stemed  to  issue  from  the  altar. 

ilbchn  jilaceil  himself  in  a  sinall  arm-chair,  which  ^toml  agninst 

tlw  tujKistry  where  he  had  entered.     There  wa.s  n<»  sent  but  this  in 

lie  room  ;  Wilhelm  was  obliged  to  take  it,  though  the  moniing  ra- 

itneo  dazzled  him;  the  chair  stood  fast,  he  could  only  keep  his  hand 

fore  his  eyes- 

*'  But  now  the  curtain,  which  hung  down  above  the  altar,  went 
andiT  with  n  gentle  rustling;  and  showed,  withinji  711  e  lure-frame, 
liurk  empty  aperture,  A  man  stept  forward  at  it,  in  a  common 
'S5*.  saluted  the  nslonishcd   looker-on.  and  sairl  to  him:  *  Do  you 
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Wc  have  not  room,  however,  for  the  detail  of  all  this 
mummery.  A  succession  of  figures,  known  and  un- 
known, present  themselves  ; — among  othei's,  the  ghost 
of  Hamlet.     At  last,  tit'rcr  a  pause, 

**  The  AbtxS  came  to  view,  taxd  plaeed  himself  Ucliind  the  f^cen 
tahlu.  *  Come  hither!*  ci'ied  h<»  to  lii?  marvcllin;z  friend,  lie  went, 
aud  mounted  up  the  stepB.  t)n  the  green  cloth  lay  ii  liule  roll.  '  Uenj 
13  your  luilcitlurey  said  the  Abbe  ;  '  take  it  to  heart ;  it  is  of  weighty 
import-'     WiUielm  lifted,  opened  it,  and  road  : 

"  lADENTUItE.— 

"Art  is  long,  lite  short,  judgment  diftieull,  occasion  transient.  To 
act  is  ca-sy,  to  think  is  hard  ;  to  act  accorJinj^  to  our  thnurrht  is  trou- 
blcMome.  Kvery  beginning  is  eheeri'ul ;  the  threshold  is  the  plaee  of 
expectation.  The  boy  Htoiids  ostonisheii,  his  impresi^ions  guide  him ; 
he  leams  sportfully,  eeriousness  oome«  on  him  by  surprise,  ImitatioD 
18  Iwrn  wiih  us ;  what  should  be  imitated  is  not  ca?y  to  discover. 
Tlie  excellent  is  rarely  found,  more  rarely  valued.  The  height  charms 
ns,  the  steps  to  it  do  not ;  with  the  summit  in  our  eye,  wc  love  to  walk 
along  the  plain.  It  is  but  a  part  of  art  that  eau  he  taught ;  the  arti^il 
needs  it  all.  WIio  knotva  it  half,  sjicaks  much  and  i."  always  wrong  ; 
who  knows  it  wholly,  inclines  to  act,  and  speaks  seldom  or  late.  The 
former  have  no  secrets  and  no  force  ;  the  instruction  they  can  give  is 
like  baked  bread,  savoury  and  satisfying  for  a  single  day;  but  floor 
cannot  be  sown,  and  seed-corn  ought  not  to  be  ground.  "Words  arc 
good,  but  they  are  not  the  beat.  Tlie  best  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
wordH.  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  highest  matter.  Action 
can  be  un<ler3tood  and  again  represented  by  the  spirit  alone.  Noom 
know.f  what  he  is  doing,  while  he  acts  rightly  ;  hut  of  what  is  wroi^ 
we  are  always  conscious.  AVTioever  works  with  symbols  only,  is  %. 
pedant,  n  hypocntc,  or  a  bungler.  There  arc  many  ?ueh,  and  they 
like  to  I)e  together.  Their  babbling  detains  the  scholar  ;  their  obsti- 
nate mediocrity  vexes  even  llie  bcHt-  The  instruction,  wliich  the  true 
artist  gives  us,  opens  up  thu  mind;  for  where  words  fail  liim,  deeds 
£penk.  The  true  scholar  learns  from  tlie  known  to  unfold  the 
known,  and  approaches  more  and  more  to  being  it  roaster. 

'•'Knough!'  cried  the  Abb6;  'the  rest  in  duo  time.     Now,  Id 
round  yow  among  these  eases.' 

"  Wilhelm  went  and  read  the  litle-s  of  the  rolls,  "NVith  astonishment 
he  fuunil  Lotharios  AppreHticcship,  Jarnos  Apprcnticejihip,  and  his 
own  Apprenticeship  placed  there,  with  many  others  whose  names  he 
did  not  know.  *  May  I  hope  to  cast  a  look  into  these  rolls?*  'In 
this  chamber,  there  is  now  nothing  hid  from  you.*  *May  I  put  « 
question?'  *  Ask  not,' said  the  Abbe,  *  Ilail  lo  thee,  youiig  maaj 
Thy  ap[treiLtiec;4hip  i*  done :  Nature  has  pronounced  thee  free-*'* 
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When  lie  afterwards  inspects  this  roll,  he  finds  " 
whole  life  delineated  with  large,  shai*p   strokes,  otid  a 
number  of  bland  :iiul  "dicral  reflections!"     We  doubt 
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ether  there  is  any  such  nonsense  as  this>,  any  where 
in  the  universe. 

After  this  illumination,  the  first  step  he  takes,  with 
tbe  assent  of  these  oracuhir  sages,  is  to  propose  ibr 
TiiLTCsa,  in  a  long  letter.  But  while  wailing  for  her 
answer,  he  is  sent  by  Lothario  to  visit  his  sister,  to 
whose  care,  it  appears,  poor  Mignon  had  been  trans- 
feited  by  Theresa.  This  sister  he  takes,  of  course,  for 
tbo  Counters  fixnn  whom  he  had  jwrted  ?o  strangely  in 
ik'  castle,  and  is  a  little  embarrassed  at  the  thought  of 
irveeting  her.  But  he  discovers  on  the  road  that  there 
\tmother  sister;  and  thtit  she  is  the  very  healing  angel 
who  had  gi%x*n  him  the  great  coat  when  wounded  in  the 
forest,  and  had  haunt<.^  his  fancy  ever  since. 

**Hti  cntcre<l  the  hou&o  ;  he  found  himsi'lf  in  llic  moat  earnest,  snd 
lie  almost  felt,  the  holiest  place,  wliirh  he  had  ever  trod.  A  pen- 
il»it  dazzlin»  lustre  threw  '\U  lig^ht  upon  a  broftd  antl  Kiflly  rksing 
ilair.  wliich  lay  [x'fore  liim,  an<l  which  (mrted  int/»  two  divi&iona  at  a 
liim  ftbove^  Marble  fitatuei;  and  busts  were  fitanding  upon  pede«taI(S 
»im1  arranged  in  niche* ;  some  of  them  pecmed  known  to  him-  The 
itoprosnoas  of  our  cliildfaixid  abide  with  ns,  even  in  their  minateat 
incei.  He  recognised  a  Muse  whicl.  had  fonner^jr  belonged  to  bia 
pindfather.^ 

He  finds  poor  Mignon  in  a  wretched  state  of  health  — 
id  asecrtains  tliat  it  is  a  secret  passion  for  him  that  Js 
[u^ying  on  her  delicate  fonn.  In  the  mean  time,  and 
loftt  as  his  romantic  love  for  Natalia  (his  fair  hostess) 
las  resinned  its  full  sway,  she  delivers  him  Theresa's 
letter  of  ueceptancc — very  kind  and  confidiug,  but  warn- 
ing him  not  to  lay  otit  any  of  his  monc}',  till  she  can 
assist  and  direct  him  about  the  investment.  This  letter 
piqilexes  him  a  little,  and  he  replies,  with  a  bad  grace, 
to  tlio  warm  congratuhitions  of  Natalia  —  when,  just  at 
this  moment,  Lothario's  friend  steps  in  most  opportunely 
to  inform  them,  that  Theresa  had  l>een  discovered  not  to 
by  thn  daughter  of  her  reputed  mother  ! — and  that  the 
bar  to  her  union  vAth  Lothario  was  therefore  at  an  end. 
Willielm  affects  great  magnanimity  in  resigning  her  to 
his  prior  claims  —  but  is  puzzled  by  the  warmth  of  her 
Ulf  acceptance — and  still  more,  when  a  still  more  ardent 
letter  arrives,   in  which  she  sticks  to  her  hist  choice, 
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and  assures  him  that  "  her  dream  of  living  with  Lo-- 
thario  has  wandered  far  away  from  her  soul ;"  and  the 
matter  seems  finally  settled,  when  slie  comes  post-haste 
in  her  own  person,  flies  into  his  ainns,  and  exclaims, 
"My  friend — my  love- — my  husband!  Yes,  for  ever 
thine!  amidst  the  warmest  kisses  "  —  and  he  responds, 
*M)  my  Theresa!  —  and  kisses  in  return.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  however,  Lothario  and  his  friends  come  to  urge 
his  suit;  and,  with  tiie  true  German  taste  for  impossi- 
bilities and  protracted  agonies,  the  wlmle  party  is  re- 
presented as  li^*ing  together  quite  quietly  and  harmoni- 
ously for  seveml  weeks  —  none  of  the  parties  pressing 
for  a  final  determination,  und  all  of  them  occupied,  in 
the  interval,  mth  a  variety  of  tasks,  duties,  and  dis- 
sertations. At  last  the  elective  affinities  prevail.  Theresa 
l)egin8  to  cool  to  her  new  love ;  and,  on  condition  of 
Natalia  undertaking  to  comfort  Wilhelm,  consents  to  go 
back  to  her  engagements  with  Lothario  —  atjd  the  two 
couples,  and  some  more,  are  happily  united. 

This  is  the  ultimiite  catastrophe  —  though  they  who 
seek  it  in  tlie  boijk  will  not  get  at  it  quite  so  easily  — 
there  being  an  infinite  variety  of  other  events  inter- 
mingled nr  prcniisi'd.  There  is  the  death  of  poor  Mig- 
non  —  and  her  niusicid  obsequies  in  the  Hall  of  the  Past 
—  the  arrival  of  an  Italian  Marchese,  who  turns  out  to 
be  her  uncle,  and  recognises  his  brother  in  tlie  old  crazy 
harper,  of  whom,  though  he  has  borne  us  comj)any  all 
along,  we  have  not  had  time  to  take  notice  —  tlie  return 
of  Fhilina  along  with  a  merry  cadet  of  Lothano*s  house, 
as  sprightly  and  indecorous  as  ever — the  saving  of  Felix 
from  poisoning,  by  his  drinking  out  of  the  bottle  instead 
of  the  glass  —  imd  the  coming  in  of  the  Count,  whom 
Wilhelm  had  driven  into  dotage  and  piety  by  wearing 
his  clothes  —  and  the  fair  Countess,  who  is  now  dis- 
covered to  have  suffered  for  years  from  her  momentary 
lapse  in  t!ie  castle  —  the  picture  of  her  husband  having, 
by  a  most  apt  retribution,  been  pressed  so  hard  to  her 
breast  in  that  stolen  embrace,  as  to  give  great  pain  at 
the  time,  and  to  aftlict  her  with  fears  of  cancer  for  very 
long  after!  Besides  all  this,  there  are  the  sayings  of  a 
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very  decided  and  infallible  gentleman  called  Jarno —  and 
his  final  and  not  very  intelligible  admission,  that  all 
which  our  hero  had  seen  in  the  hall  of  the  castle  was 
^'Imt  the  relics  of  a  youthful  undertaking,  in  wliich  the 
[greater  part  of  the  initiated  were  once  in  deep  earnest, 
though  all  of  them  now  viewed  it  with  a  smile." 

Many  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have  now  alluded 
are  executed  with  gi'eat  talent ;  and  we  are  very  sensible 
art  better  worth  extracting  than  many  of  those  we  have 
cited.  But  it  is  too  late  now  to  change  our  8clections  — 
aod  we  can  still  less  aiford  to  add  to  them.  On  the 
whole,  we  close  the  book  with  some  feelings  of  molli- 
fication towards  its  faults,  and  a  disposition  to  abate,  if 
Mssible,  some  part  of  the  censure  we  were  impelled  to 
Wow  on  it  at  the  })eginning.  Tt  imprc>ves  certainly  as 
it  advances  —  and  though  nowliere  probable,  or  con- 
versant indeed  either  with  natural  or  conceivable  cha- 
racters, the  inventive  powers  of  the  author  seem  to 
strengthen  by  exercise,  and  come  gradually  to  be  less 
fn-queutly  employed  on  childish  or  revolting  subjects. 
While  we  hold  out  the  work  therefore  as  a  cunous  and 
striking  instance  of  that  diversity  of  national  tastes, 
which  makes  a  writer  idolized  in  one  part  of  polished 
Europe,  who  c^uld  not  he  tolerated  in  anotlier,  we 
woula  be  understood  as  holding  it  out  as  an  object 
rather  of  wonder  than  of  contempt ;  and  though  the 
greater  part  certainly  could  not  be  endured,  and  indeed 
ct)uld  not  have  been  written  in  England,  there  arc  many 
pasiiages  of  which  any  countr\'  might  reasonably  be 
proud,  and  which  demonstrate,  that  if  taste  be  local 
and  variable,  genius  is  permanent  and  univcraal. 
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(October,  1804.) 

Tfie  Correspondence  o/' Samuel  Riciiakdson,  Author  of  Pamela^ 
Clarissa^  and  Sir  Charles  Orandison ;  selected  from  Iht  uri-  \ 
ginal  Manuscripts  heqitcathed  to  hix  Family,  To  which,  are  j 
pr^Jtedj  a  Iiio<praphical  Account  of  that  AnihoTy  and  Ohserv** 
ations  on  his  IVritinys,  By  Anna  L.r.TITIA  BarkaULD.  ^ 
6  vole.  8vo.     riiillips,  London;   1804. 

TiiK  public  has  ^reat  reason  to  be  satiafied,  we  think, 
•with  Mrs.  Barbaiihrs  sliaro  in  this  ]>ublicatiun.  Slie  luis 
contributed  a  veiy  well  written  hitrixhiction  ;  and  she 
has  su[»pro.ssL'd  abfiut  twice  Jis  many  k'ttevs  as  arc  now 
presented  to  our  consideration.  iMivournbly  as  wo  arc 
disposed  to  think  of  all  for  which  she  is  directly  reapon- 
siblu,  the  perusal  of  the  whole  six  volumes  has  fully 
convinced  us  that  we  arc  even  more  indebted  to  her  for- 
bearance than  to  her  bounty- 

The  fair  bia;::fnipher  unquestionably  possesses  very 
considerable  talents,  and  exerciwes  her  powers  of  Avriting 
with  singular  judgment  nnd  propriety.  Many  of  her 
oliservations  arc  acute  and  striking,  and  sevei'al  of  thera 
very  tine  and  delicntc.  Yet  this  is  not,  ])erhnpsi,  the 
general  character  of  her  genius  ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  she  has  a  tone  and  manner  which  is  some- 
tliing  fonnal  and  lieavy;  that  slie  occasionally  delivers 
trite  :ind  obvious  truths  witii  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  "^ 
inportant  discoveries,  and  sometimes  attempts  to  exalt 
and  Tnugnify  her  subject  l»y  »  very  clumsy  kind  of  de- 
oL'iiuution.  With  all  those  defects,  however,  we  think  the 
life  and  observations  have  so  much  substantial  merit,  that 
most  readers  will  agree  with  us  In  thinking  that  they  are 
M'orth  much  more  than  all  the  rest  of  tlie  publication. 

She  sets  ot^*  indec<l  \v\t\\  a  sort  of  formal  dissertation 
upon  novels  and  romances  in  general;  and,  after  obli<'-- 
ingly  recapitulating  the  whole  history  of  this  branch  of 
literature,  from  the  Theagenes  and  Cliariclea  of  Helio- 
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tlonis  to  the  Gil  Bias  and  Nouvclle  lleloise  of  modern 
times,  she  proceeds  to  distinguish  these  performances 
into  three  several  chisses,  according  to  ihc  mode  and 
form  of  narration  adopted  by  the  author.  The  iii^st, 
siie  is  pleased  to  infonn  us,  is  the  narrative  or  epic  form, 
in  which  the  whole  story  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
author,  who  is  supposed,  like  the  Muse,  to  know  every 
thing,  and  is  not  obliged  to  give  any  account  of  the 
sources  of  his  information ;  the  second  is  that  in  which 
lk»  hero  relates  his  own  adventures ;  and  the  third  is  that 
of  epistolar}'  correspondence,  where  all  the  agents  in  the 
drama  successively  narrate  the  incidents  in  which  they 
m\  principnlly  concerned.  It  was  witli  Hicliardson, 
Mrs.  Barbauld  then  informs  us,  that  this  last  mode  of 
novel  writing  originated  ;  and  she  enters  into  a  critical 

iimination  of  its  advantiiges  and  disadvantages,  and  of 
be  comparntive  pn:)b:ibility  of  a  person  despatching  a 
narrative  of  every  interesting  incident  or  conversation  in 
Hfe  to  his  friends  by  the  j>ost,  and  of  his  sitting  down 

iter  his  adventui-es  are  concluded,  to  give  a  particular 
fcwunt  of  them  to  the  public. 

Tbere  is  something  rather  cliildish,  we  tliink,  in  all 
his  investigation ;     and    the   problem  of  comparative 

ubabilit}'  seems  to  be  stated  purely  for  the  pleasure  of 
solution.  No  reader  was  ever  disturbed,  in  the 
fti(Mle  of  an  interesting  stor\-,  by  any  scruple  about  the 
means  or  the  inducements  which  the  narrator  may  be 
presamfHl  to  have  had  for  telling  it.  Wliile  he  is  en- 
gaged with  the  stoiy,  such  an  inquiry  never  suggests 
itsolf ;  and  when  it  is  suggested,  he  recollects  that  the 
whole  is  a  fiction,  invented  by  the  author  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  that  the  best  way  of  commimicating  it  must 
he  that  by  whicli  he  is  most  interested  and  least  fatigued. 
To  urt  it  appears  very  obvious,  that  the  fii^st  of  the  three 
niodes,  or  the  author's  own  narrative,  is  }»y  far  tlie  most 
plipble;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  lays  him  under 
much  less  restraint  than  either  of  the  otlier  two.  He 
«dn  introduce  a  letter  or  a  story  Avhenever  he  finds  it 
convenient,  and  cati  make  use  of  the  dramatic  or  con- 
^Tsatioii  style  as  often  as  the  subject  requires  it.     In 
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epistolary  writin*j  there  must  he  a  great  deal  of  repeti- 
tion and  egotism  ;  and  wc  must  submit,  as  on  the  stage, 
to  the  intolerable  burtlen  of  an  insipid  confidant,  with 
wliose  admiration  of  the  liero's  epistles  the  reader  may 
not  always  be  disposed  to  sympathize.  There  is  one 
species  of  novel  indeed,  (but  only  one),  to  wliicli  the 
epistolary  style  is  pecuUurly  adapted  ;  that  is,  tlie  novel, 
in  which  the  whole  interest  depends,  not  upon  the  ad- 
ventures, but  on  the  characters  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented, and  in  wliich  the  story  is  of  very  3ul)or<linate 
importance,  and  only  serves  as  an  occasion  to  draw  forth 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  agents.  The  Heloise 
of  Rousseau  mav  be  considered  as  the  model  of  this 
species  of  ^^Titing;  and  Mrs.  Barbjiuld  certainly  over- 
looked this  obvious  distinction,  when  she  asserted  that 
the  author  of  tliat  extraordinary  work  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  imitatoi's  of  Richardson.  In  the  Heloise, 
there  is  scarcely  any  narrative  at  nil ;  and  the  interest 
may  be  said  to  consist  altAJgether  in  tlie  elorpient  ex- 
pression of  fine  sentiments  and  exalted  passion.  All 
Richardson^s  novels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  substantially 
narrative ;  and  the  letters  of  nu)st  of  his  characters 
contain  little  more  tlian  a  minute  jotirnal  of  the  con- 
versations and  transactions  in  which  they  were  succes- 
sively engaged.  The  style  of  Richardson  might  be 
perfectly  copied,  though  the  epistolary  form  were  to  be 
dropped;  but  no  imitation  of  the  Heloise  could  be  re- 
cognised, If  it  were  not  in  the  shape  of  letters. 

After  finishing  her  discourse  upon  Novels,  Mrs.  Bar^ 
banld  proceeds  to  lay  before  her  readers  some  account  of 
the  life  and  performances  of  Richardson.  The  biography 
is  A'cry  scanty,  and  contains  nothing  that  can  be  thought 
very  interesting.  He  was  the  son  of  a  joiner  in  Derby- 
slure ;  but  always  avoided  mentioning  the  town  in  which 
he  was  born,  lie  was  Intended  at  first  for  the  chuivh; 
but  Ills  father,  finding  that  the  expense  of  his  education 
would  be  too  heavy,  at  last  bound  him  apprentice  to  a 
printer.  He  never  was  acquainted  with  any  language 
but  his  own.  From  his  childhood,  he  was  remarkable  for 
invention,  and  was  famous  among  liis  sclioolfcUows  for 
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Amusing  them  with  t«les  and  stones  which  he  composed 
extempore,  and  usually  rendered,  eveu  at  that  early  age, 
fae  vehicle  of  some  useful  moral.  He  was  constitu- 
Doiiiilly  shy  and  bashful ;  and  instead  of  mixing  with 
his  companions  in  noisy  sports  and  exercises,  he  used  to 
read  and  converse  with  the  sedate  part  of  the  other  sex, 
""  assist  them  in  the  comjwsition  of  their  love-letters. 

^  k'  following  jMissage,  exti-acted  by  Mrs.  liarbauld  from 
one  of  the  suppressed  letters,  is  more  curious  and  in- 
teresting, we  ruink,  than  any  thing  in  those  that  are 
published. 

"  As  a  bflsbf  111  and  not  forward  l)o}-,  I  was  un  carlj  favourite  with 
thi;  young  wunien  of  titate  and  rending  in  the  neighlxturhood. 
Hiilf  a  dozimof  them,  when  ini'tto  work  witli  their  needles,  used,  when 
Uie^  j^ot  a  iMMik  tliey  likei],  und  thought  I  should,  to  Ixorrow  mc  to  read 
toibera;  thrir  niothor-i  Mim<-iinie6  va\\\  them  ;  and  I>oth  mothers  and 
blighters  used  to  be  jjleased  with  the  observations  they  put  me  Ufton 
Bulang. 

"  I  was  not  more  than  thii-teen,  when  tliree  of  these  yonnp  women, 

aoknun-n  to  each  other,  having  an  higit  opinion  of  my  taciturnity, 

I'd  to  ine  tiieir  htve-secretd  in  order  to  induee  me  to  give  them 

I  ■  to  write  after,  or  correct,  for  atiswers  to  their  lovciV  h'tters ; 
iji*r.lid  any  of  t Item  ever  know  that  1  was  the  M-eretary  to  the  others. 
1  bave  been  directed  to  chide,  and  even  to  repulse,  when  an  otTentH?  was 
thhtr  taken  or  given,  at  t}ie  very  time  that  the  heart  of  the  chider  or 
repuWr  wild  open  before  me,  overflowing  with  esteem  and  nffeclion; 
W(l  th«^  fair  repulser,  dreading  tu  be  taken  at  her  word,  directing  Mi* 
worri,  or  that  cxpresjiiion,  to  be  wiflened  or  changed.  One  higldy  grii- 
Hied  with  her  lover's  fervour  and  vows  of  everlasting  love  has  suid, 
■beo  I  have  a^ked  her  direction — J  cannot  tell  you  what  to  write  ;  but 
(Iwr  heart  on  her  lips)  you  cannot  write  too  kindly.  All  her  fear  w ft i* 
ooly  that  ^he  shouhl  incur  sUght  for  her  kindness." — vol.  i.  Introduc- 
^,  p.  xxxix.  xl. 

We  add  Mrs.  Barbauld'a  observation  on  this  passage, 
fur  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  it  contains,  thoutrh  more 
inelegantly  written  than  any  other  sentence  in  her  per- 
formance. 

"  Hnmau  nature  is  human  nature  in  every  class  ;  the  hopes  and  the 
^v*^  tlie  perplexities  und  the  struggles,  of  these  low-hn^d  girls  in 
jtohibly  an  obscure  vilhige,  supplied  the  future  author  with  those 
•Jew  which,  by  their  gradual  development,  produced  the  characters 
*^  a  Clari&tta  ami  a  Clenientinn  ;  nor  wsa  he  prohnbly  Imppier,  or 
[■Bused  in  n  more  hvely  manner,  when  flitting  in  hit*  grotto,  with  a 
^Bitvlr  of  the  lie^t  iuforraed  women  in  England  ubout  him,  who  in  after 
^BnktfA  courted  hid  .-Mxiety,  than  in  reitding  to  the.-ie  girU  in,  it  may  be, 
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n  little  baok  Ahop,  ur  a  iniintuii-iimkcr'd  piirlour  with  a  brick  floorj 
|>.  xl.  xli. 

Durin^^r  his  upprenticcship,  he  distinguished  himself 
only  by  exeinplnry  diligence  and  fidelity ;  though  he  in- 
forms us,  that  he  even  then  enjoyed  the  correspondence 
of  a  gentleman,  of  great  accoinplishments,  from  whose 
piitroniige,  if  he  liad  lived,  he  entertained  the  highest 
expectations.  The  rest  of  his  worldly  history  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  nearly  that  of  HoLriirth's  virtuous  ap- 
prentice. He  married  his  master's  daughter,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  business;  extended  his  wealth  and  credit 
by  sobriety,  punotunlity,  and  integrity;  bought  a  resi- 
dence in  the  country ;  and,  though  he  did  not  attain  to 
the  supreme  dignity  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  arrived 
in  due  time  at  the  respectable  situation  of  Master  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers.  In  this  course  of 
obscure  prosperity,  he  appears  to  have  continued  till  he 
had  juissod  his  fiftieth  year,  \vithout  giving  aii)'^  intima- 
tion of  liis  fntuiv  celebrity,  and  even  without  appearing 
to  be  conscious  that  he  was  difFerently  gifted  fmm  the 
other  flourisliing  traders  of  the  metropolis.  He  says  of 
liim^^elf,  we  observe,  in  one  of  these  letters— "*'  My  busi- 
ness, till  within  these  few  years,  filled  all  my  time.  I 
had  no  K-isure;  nor,  being  unable  to  write  by  a  regular 
plan,  ktiew  I  that  1  had  so  much  invention,  till  1  almost 
accidentally  slid  into  the  writing  of  Pamela.  And  be- 
sides, little  did  I  imagine  that  any  thing  I  could  write 
would  1*0  so  kindly  received  by  the  world."  Of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  first  work  he  has  himself  left 
tlie  following  authentic  account. 

"  Twn  iKtok^t'IK'rs  my  particulmr  friends,  entreated  me  lo  write  for 
Oiom  ft  litllc  volume  of  letter*,  in  a  common  style,  on  such  subjects 
HA  iiiijrlit  Ik-  of  use  to  those  country  readers  who  were  unable  to  indite 
for  thrmsdvos.  Will  it  be  any  hnrm,  said  I.  in  a  piece  you  want  to 
be  written  so  low,  if  we  ebould  instruct  them  how  they  should  think 
aiid  act  in  ooumoo  Cft*efl,  as  well  as  indite  ?  They  were  Uie  mora 
urfrrnt  with  me  lo  bepn  the  Httle  volume  for  this  hint,  1  at-l  about 
it  ;  anil,  in  the  progtv^s  of  it,  writing  two  or  three  letters  to  instract 
Kanilsoiue  pirU,  who  wore  obligT^l  to  go  out  to  service,  as  we  phra« 
it,  bow  to  avoid  the  5nare«  that  might  be  laid  against  their  virtue; 
the  alHivv  »>lory  recurred  to  my  thought :  and  hence  sprung  Pamela." 
— Intrwd.  p.  liii. 
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This  publication,  we  are  told,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  in  1740,  was  received  with  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause. Dr.  Sherlock  recommended  it  from  the  pulpit. 
.Mr.  Pope  said  it  would  do  more  good  than  volumes  of 
sermons ;  and  another  literary  oracle  declared,  that  if 
all  other  books  were  to  be  burnt,  Pamela  and  the  Hible 
should  be  presented !  Its  success  was  not  less  brilliant 
in  the  world  of  fashion.  "  Even  at  Ranehigh,"  Mrs. 
liarbauld  assures  us,  '*  it  was  usual  for  the  ladies  to  hold 
up  the  volumes  to  one  another,  to  show  they  l»ad  got 
the  book  that  every  one  was  tiilking  of,"  And,  what 
■will  up[>ear  still  more  extraordinar}',  one  gentleman  de- 
*dares,  that  he  will  give  it  to  hi.s  son  as  soon  as  he  can 
Tead,  that  he  may  have  an  early  impression  of  \nrtue. — 
After  fftithfidly  reciting  these  and  other  testitnoiiies  of 
the  liigh  estimation  in  which  this  work  was  once  held  by 
all  ranks  of  people,  Mrs.  Barlwiuld  subjoins  some  very 
acute  and  judicious  observations  both  on  its  literary 
merits  and  its  niond  tendency.  We  cannot  tind  room 
'  the  whole  of  this  critinue ;  but  there  is  so  much  good 
and  pi-opriet}'  in  the  following  passage,  that  we 
Fcannot  refrain  frt^m  inserting  it. 

"So  long  u  Pftmela  is  solely  occupied  in  jvliemea  to  escape  from  her 

persemtor,  lier  virtuous  resistftnc<»  obtains  mir  untjimliiied  iipprobation  ; 

but  from  t\w  mooient  she  begins  to  entertain  ]iu{K's  of  iiinri'yin<!  him, 

we  admire  her  guoi'ded  jjruvlence,  rather  thun  her   purity  of  mind. 

S»e  has  an  end  in  view,  an  inleitsted  end  ;  and  we  can  only  consider 

1^ wtbe  conscious  possessor  of  a  treasure,  whieh  she  is  wisely  resolve*! 

Bj*  to  (WiPt  with  but  for  its  just  price.     Her  staying  in  his  house  a 

Dt  after  she  found  herself  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  wns  totally  un- 

ible :  her  reiK'nlaiit  lover  ought  to  have  followed   her  to  her 

fiillior's  cottage,  and  to  have  married  her  from  thence.     The  familiar 

filling  u[»on  whioh  she  condescends  to  live  with  the  odious  Jewkes, 

ifauwi  also,  that  her  fear  of  offending  the  man  she  hoped  to  make  her 

koiband,  had  got  the  better  of  her  delicacy  and  just  rei^cuUnent ;  and 

[llie  same  fear  leada  her  to  give  up  the  correspondence  with  honest 

Kr.  Williams,  who  had  generously  sacridced  his  interest  with  his  patron 

ill  order  to  effect  her  delivemnee.  In  real  life,  we  should,  at  this  periwl, 

kORieider  Panieln  iis  au  interested  girl :  but  the  author  snys,  t:he  married 

PCr.  B.  because  he  had  won  her  affection  :  and  we  arc  bound,  it  may  be 

MBid,  (o  believe  an  author's  own  ttccount  of  his  characters.     But  ngain, 

it  it  quite  natural  that  a  g\v\  who  had  t^ueh  a  genuine  love  for  virtue, 

ikonhl  feel  her  heart  attracted  to  a  man  who  was  endeavouring  to  de- 

Itfcy  that  virtue  ?  Can  a  woman  value  her  honour  infinitely  above  her 
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life,  and  hold  in  serious  detestation  every  word  and  look  contiwy  1 
the  nicest  purity,  and  yet  be  won  by  those  very  attempts  agaiml  I 
honoiu*  to  which  ahe  expres^s  so  much  repugnance  ?  —  Hh  at 
were  of  the  jj^roasest  nature  ;  and  previous  to^  and  during  those  at- 
temptx,  he  endeavoured  to  intimidate  her  by  sternness.  He  puis  on 
the  master  too  much,  to  win  upon  her  as  the  lover.  Con  affVftion  In- 
kindled  by  outrage  nnd  insult  ?  Surtdy,  if  her  passions  were  ciipublc 
of  Iwiug  awakened  in  his  favour,  during  such  a  persecution,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  be  capable  of  an  interpretation  very  little  con'ijU'nt 
with  that  delicacy  the  uiitlmr  meant  to  give  her.  The  other  alteriuliK 
is,  that  she  married  him  for 

'  The  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  mares.' 

Indeed,  the  excessive  humility  and  gratitude  expi-essed  by  herself  wd 
her  parents  on  her  exaltation,  sliows  a  regani  to  rank  and  riches  beyond 
the  just  measure  of  an  independent  mind.  The  pious  goodnuo 
Andrews  should  not  have  thoujrht  his  virtuous  daughter  so  inlioili 
beneath  her  licentious  master,  who,  after  nit,  married  her  to  gratify  I 
own  pa&sions."— Introd.  p.  Ixiii. — Ixvi. 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  wliich  concliules  with  tlie 
marriage  of  the  liei*oine,  was  written  in  three  inoiith*; 
and  was  founded,  it  seems,  on  a  real  story  which  hi 
been  related  to  Richardson  by  a  gentleman  of  his 
quaintance.     It  was   followed    by  a  second    part, 
fes-sedly  very  inferior  to  the  first,  and  was  ricliculed 
Fielding  in  liis  Joseph  Andrews ;  an  offence  for  whic 
he  was  never  forgiven. 

Witliin  eight  years  after  the  appearance  of  Pnmel 
Richanlson'rt  reputation  Tnay  be  said  to  have  attained  its 
zenith,  by  the  successive  publication  of  the  volumes  of 
his  Clarissa.  We  liave  great  pleasure  in  laying  before 
our  readers  a  part  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  very  judicious  ob- 
servations upon  this  popular  and  original  perfbrmaiice 
After  a  slight  sketch  of  the  story,  she  observes, 

"'Hie  plat,  as  we  have  seen,  ia  simple,  and  no  imdcr|dni5  interfl^ 
with  the  main  design  —  no  digressions,  no  episoiles.  It  is  wondc 
thai,  without  these  lielps  uf  common  writers,  he  could  support  a  work 
of  such  length.  Witli  Clarissa  it  begins. — with  Clarissa  it  ends.  Wc 
do  not  come  upon  unexpected  adventures  and  wonderful  recognitions^ 
by  quick  turns  and  surjirises :  W"o  sec  lier  fate  from  nfnr,  as  it 
through  a  long  avenue,  the  gradual  approach  to  which,  without  < 
losing  sight  of  the  object,  lias  more  of  simplicity  and  gnmdeur  than  tt 
mwl  cunning  hibyrinth  that  can  be  contrived  by  art.  In  the  approach 
to  the  modem  country  seat,  we  are  made  to  calcli  transiently  a  side- 
view  of  it  througli  an  opening  of  the  tree**,  or  to  burst  upon  it 
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sudden  turning  in  llie  road;  but  tlie  old  roaai*iun  f^tuoil  lull  in  tliu  ey« 
of  tlie  tntvt'IIifr,  aa  lie  dri'w  iifiir  it,  contvinpliitiii^  its  turret*,  wliicli 
grew  largLT  ami  more  cli^lincl  every  step  ihat  he  advanced  ;  and 
lei.-'urelj-  filling  I*is  eye  and  his  iniugination  with  still  increasing  ideas 
of  its  magnificence.  As  the  work  advunues,  tlie  cliariteter  risu^  ;  tlie 
distress  ia  deepened  ;  uur  hi^irt^  are  turn  with  pity  uud  iiidiguutiou  ; 
buntii  of  grief  succeed  one  atiuther,  till  at  lengtli  the  mind  iscon)[>oded 
and  harmonized  witli  emotions  of  milder  sorrow ;  we  are  lyilmrd  into 
resignation,  elevated  with  pinns  hope,  and  disrniwM^d  glowing  witli  the 
connieinuf)  triumph:^  of  virlue.'" — Introd.  p.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxiv. 

She  then  makes  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  8tory,  uud  on  the  characters  that  enliven  it; 
on  that  of  the  heroine,  she  observes, 

"  In  one  in»tjince,  however,  Clarissa  certainly  sins  aguintut  the  de- 
licucy  of  her  character,  that  its,  in  allowing  herself  tu  be  made  a  ahow 
of  lo  the  loose  cuDi]ianion8  of  Lt>veUiee.  But,  how  does  lier  character 
rise  when  we  come  to  the  more  difllreasful  scenes;  the  view  of  her 
horror,  when,  deluded  by  the  protended  r<dationa,  she  re-enters  the 
fatal  house  j  her  temporary  insanity  alter  tlie  otitrage,  in  which  she  so 
aflectingly  holds  up  to  Lovelace  the  licence  he  Iiad  jjrocui'ed,  and  her 
dignilieil  Ujluiviour  wlien  slie  first  sees  her  ravisher,  after  the  perjie- 
tration  of  his  erinie  !  What  finer  >*uhject  could  be  presented  to  the 
paintC-T,  than  the  pri.sori  scene,  where  she  i-**  represented  kneeling 
amidst  the  gloom  and  horror  of  that  dismal  abode  ;  illuminating,  as  it 
were,  the  dark  ehamlwr,  her  lace  reclined  on  her  crossed  anus,  her 
white  garments  llouting  muiid  her  in  the  negligeuce  of  woe  ;  UelJord 
contemplating  her  with  res]iec(ful  eoinniiserution:  Or,  the  scene  of 
calmer  but  heart-piercing  Sijrrow,  in  the  interview  Colonel  Morden 
has  with  her  in  her  dying  moments  I  She  is  represented  fallen  into  a 
slumber,  in  her  elhow-chair,  leaning  ou  the  widow  Lovick,  whose  left 
■rm  is  around  her  neck;  one  faded  cheek  resting  on  tlic  good  woman's 
boeuni,  the  kindly  warmth  of  which  had  overspread  it  with  ii  I'aintish 
flush,  the  other  pale  and  hollow,  as  if  already  iced  over  by  death ;  her 
hands,  the  bluencss  of  the  veins  contrasting  their  whiteness,  hanging 
lifeless  before  her  — the  widow's  tears  dropjdng  unfelt  upon  her  face 
—  Colonel  Morden,  with  his  arms  folded,  gazing  on  her  in  silence,  her 
coffin  just  appearing  behind  a  screen.  What  admiration,  what  rever- 
cace,  docs  the  author  inspire  us  with  for  the  innocent  sufferer,  the 
sufferings  too  of  such  a  peculiar  nature  ! 

**  There  is  something  in  virgin  purity,  to  which  the  imagination 
willingly  pays  homage.  In  all  age:!^,  something  saintly  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  idea  of  unblemished  chastity;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Richardson  to  overcome  all  circumstances  of  dishonour  and  disgrace, 
and  to  throw  a  splciKlour  around  the  violated  cin/in^  more  radiant 
than  fthe  possessed  in  her  fii.-^t  bloom.  He  has  drawn  (he  triiintph  of 
mental  diastity  ;  he  has  drawn  it  uncontamiualed,  unturnislutl,  and 
incapable  of  mingling  with  polhitiun.  —  The  scenes  which  follow  (he 
death  of  the  heroine,  exiiihit  grief  in  an  atfecting  variety  of  forms,  as 
it  16  moditicd  by  the  characters  of  different  survivors.     They  run  into 
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considerable  lenf^li,  but  we  ha\'e  been  so  deeply  interested,  that  wf" 
feel  it  a  relief  to  have  our  grief  drawn  off,  as  it  were,  by  »  sarictv  of 
eliiices.  aad  we  are  glad  not  to  be  tlismiaaed  till  ve  have  shed  teai^ 
even  to  satiety."  —  Jiitrod.  p.  xciii. — xcrii. 

This  criticism  we  think  is  equally  judicious  and  re- 
fined ;  and  we  could  easily  prolong  this  extract,  in  a 
style  not  at  all  inferior.  With  regard  to  the  raoralirj 
of  the  work,  Mrs.  Barbauld  is  very  indignant  at  tht 
notion  of  its  l>cing  intended  to  cxliibit  a  rare  instance  of 
female  chastity. 

She  objects,  with  some  reason,  to  the  number  of  inter- 
views which  Clarissa  is  represented  to  have  had  wifii 
Lovelace  after  the  catastroplic  ;  and  adds,  "  If  the  reader, 
on  casuall}'  opening  tlic  book,  can  doubt  of  any  scene  be- 
tween them,  whether  it  passes  before  or  after  the  out- 
rage, that  scene  is  one  too  much."  —  The  character  of 
Lovelace,  she  thinks,  is  vei^"^  much  of  a  fancy  piece ;  and 
affirms,  that  our  national  manners  do  not  admit  of  the 
existence  of  an  oripnal.  If  he  liad  been  placed  in  France, 
she  observes,  and  his  gallantries  directed  to  married 
women,  it  might  have  been  more  natural ;  "  but,  in  Eng- 
land, Lovelace  would  have  been  run  through  ttie  body, 
long  before  he  had  seen  the  face  either  of  Claritisa  or 
Colonel  Morden." 

Mrs.  Burbauld  gives  us  a  copious  account  of  the  praise 
and  admiration  that  poured  in  upon  the  author  irom  ull 
quarters  on  the  publication  of  this  extraordinary  work: 
he  was  overwhelnKul  with  complimentaiy  letters,  mes- 
sages, and  visits.  But  we  are  most  gratified  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  of  his  female  correspondents,  who 
tells  him  that  she  is  very  soiTy,  "  that  he  was  not  a 
worna7ij  and  blest  mth  the  means  of  shming  as  Clarissa 
did ;  for  a  person  capable  of  drawing  such  a  characti*r, 
would  certainly  be  able  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  i/m 
a  like  situation  /"  fl 


After  Clarissa,  at  un  inten^al  of  about  five  years, 
peared  his  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Upon  this  work,  also, 
Mrs.  Barbauld  has  made  many  excellent  ol»servations, 
and  [tointed  out  both  its  blemishes  and  beauties,  with  a- 
very  delicate  and  disceniing  hand.     Our  limits  will  not^ 
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ermit  us  to  enter  \\\nni  this  disquisition:  we  add  only 
the  following  acute  paragraph. 

"  Sir  Charles,  as  a  Christian,  was  not  to  fight  a  duel ;  yet  he  was  to 
be  recognised  as  the  finished  gentleman,  and  could  not  be  allowed  to 
want  the  most  essentia)  part  of  the  character,  the  dejHjrtment  of  a  nmn 
of  honour,  courage^  and  spirit.  And,  iu  order  to  exiiibic  his  spirit  and 
courage,  it  Mas  necessary  to  bring  them  iiitu  action  by  adventures  and 
rencounters.  His  first  appearance  is  in  the  rescue  of  Mii*  R^ron,  a 
meritorious  action,  but  one  which  must  necessarily  expose  him  to  a 
challenge.  How  must  the  author  untie  this  knut?  He  makes  him  so 
very  good  a  swordsman^  that  he  is  always  c:i{>abk'  of  disarming  his 
adversary  without  endangering  either  of  tlii-ir  lives.  But  are  a  man's 
(irinciples  to  depend  on  the  science  of  Ids  fencing-master?  Every  one 
cannot  have  the  skill  of  Sir  Charles ;  every  one  cannot  be  the  6est 
iHordsman  ;  and  the  man  whose  study  it  is  to  avoid  fighting,  is  not 
quite  so  likely  as  another  to  be  the  best." — Intrud.  p.  cxxvii.  cxxviii. 

Besides  his  great  works,  Richiirds*jn  published  oidy  a 
paper  in  the  Kuiabler  (the  97tli);  an  edition  of  .Ksop's 
Fables,  with  Reflections ;  and  a  volume  of  Familiar  Let- 
ters for  the  use  of  poi'sons  in  inferior  situations.  It  was 
ibis  latter  work  whieh  gave  occasion  to  Pamela  :  it  is 

:ccllently  adapted  to  its  object,  and  we  think  may  be 
singular  use  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  liis  friends  in 
their  great  scheme  of  turning  all  our  poetry  into  tlie 
language  of  the  couiinon  people.  In  this  view  we  re- 
commend it  very  earnestly  to  their  consideration. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said  of  the  transactions  or 
events  of  Richardson's  life.  His  books  were  pirated  by 
llie  Dublin  booksellers  :  at  which  he  was  very  angr}',  and 
«)uld  obtain  no  redress.  He  corresponded  with  a  great 
numljer  of  females;  and  gradually  withdi-ew  himself 
from  the  fatigues  of  business  to  his  country  residence  at 
Parson's  Green ;  where  Lis  life  was  at  last  terminated 
in  1761,  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two. 

His  moral  character  was  in  the  highest  degree  exem- 
plary and  amiable.  He  was  tuniperate,  industrious,  and 
npright ;  punctual  and  honourable  in  all  his  dealings; 
and  with  a  kindness  of  heart,  and  a  liberality  and  genc- 
ity  of  disjiosition,  that  must  have  made  him  a  very 

:neml  favourite,  even  if  he  had  never  acquired  any 
literary  distinction. — He  had  a  considerable  share  of 
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vanity,  and  was  obserA'ed  to  talk  more  willujgly  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  works  than  on  any  other.  The  low 
ness  of  his  original  situation,  and  the  lateness  of  his  xiP 
tro<iuction  into  polite  society,  had  given  to  his  manners 
a  greiit  shyness  and  reserve ;  and  a  consciousness  of  his 
awkwardness  and  hla  merit  together,  rendeix.'d  him  some- 
what jealous  in  his  intercourse  with  persons  in  more 
conspicuous  situations,  and  made  him  require  more 
courting  and  attention  than  every  one  was  dis]»osed  to 
pay.  He  had  high  notions  of  parental  authority,  and 
does  not  seem  always  quite  satisfied  with  the  share  of 
veneration  widcfi  his  wife  could  be  prevailed  on  to  show 
for  him.  He  was  purticularly  partial  to  the  society  of 
females;  and  lived,  indeed,  us  Mrs.  Barl)aiild  has  ex- 
pressed it,  in  a  flowxr-garden  of  ladies.  Mrs.  Barbauld 
will  have  it,  that  this  was  in  the  way  of  his  profession 
as  an  author;  and  tliat  he  frequented  their  society  tfl 
Study  the  female  heart,  and  instruct  hhnself  in  all  the 
niceties  of  the  female  character.  From  the  tenor  of  the 
correspondence  now  before  u:<,  however,  we  are  more 
inclined  to  believe,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  this  partialiqf 
was  owing  to  his  love  of  continual  superiority,  and  tliat 
he  preferred  the  conversation  ot"  ladies,  because  they 
were  more  lavish  of  their  admiration,  and  more  easily 
engaged  to  descant  on  the  perplexities  of  Sir  Charles,  or 
the  distresses  of  Clarissa.  Ilia  close  application  to  busi- 
ness, and  the  sedentai'y  Iiabits  of  a  literary  life,  had 
materially  injured  his  health :  He  loved  to  complain,  as 
most  invalids  do  who  have  any  hope  of  Ix^ing  list<>ned 
to,  and  scarcely  writes  a  letter  without  some  notice 
his  nervous  tremors,  his  giddiness  and  catchings. 
had  originally  a  good  constitution,"  he  says,  in  one  pla^of 
*^  and  hurt  it  by  no  intemperance,  but  that  of  applic^ 
tion."  m 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  this  impertect  suff 
maiy  of  Mrs.  Harbauld's  l>iographic«l  dissertation,  we 
have  discharged  by  far  the  most  pleasing  part  of  of 
task  ;  and  proceed  to  the  considemtion  of  the  roiTesponcP 
ence  which  it  introduces,  with  considei'ablc  heaviness  of 
spirit,  and  the  most  unfeigned  reluctance.     The 
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are  certainly  authentic ;  and  they  were  bought,  we  have 
no  doubt,  tor  a  fair  price  from  the  lejyal  proprietors: 
l)Ut  their  publication,  we  think,  was  lioth  im]>rojK*r  and 
injudicious,  as  it  can  only  tend  to  lower  a  very  respectable 
character,  without  communicating  any  trratification  or 
instruction  to  others,  Wc  arc  told,  iiidecd,  in  the  prc- 
fiioe,  "  that  it  was  the  employment  of  3Ir.  Kichardson'8 
(/rt'/mi'wf/  yeai's,  to  select  and  arrange  the  collection  from 
which  this  publication  has  been  made  ;  and  that  he 
tdways  looked  forward  to  their  publication  at  some  dis- 
tiint  period;"  nay,  *^  that  he  was  not  ^vithout  thoughts 
of  publishin*T  them  in  his  lifetime;  and  that,  after  his 
d'?iUh,  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  last  surviving 
tkuvhter,  u|x)n  whose  decease  they  became  the  property 
of  bis  ^ancichildren,  and  were  purchased  from  them  at 
a  very  liberal  price  by  Mr.  FhiUi(>s."  We  have  no  doubt 
that  what  Airs.  Barbauld  has  here  stated  to  the  public, 
was  stated  to  her  by  her  employers :  But  we  cannot  read 
any  one  volume  of  the  letters,  without  Ix'ing  satisfied 
timt  the  idea  of  such  a  publication  could  only  come  into 
the  miji<l  of  Richardson,  after  his  judgment  was  impaired 
Ly  the  intirmitles  of  "  dec/htiiuj  years  ; "  and  we  have 
obsen'ed  some  passages  in  those  which  are  now  published, 
that  geem  to  prove  sufficiently  his  own  consciousness  of 
the  impropriety  of  such  ati  exposure,  and  the  absence  of 
any  idea  of  giving  them  to  the  world.  In  the  year  1755, 
LWhen  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  collection  must  have  been 
ompk'ted,  we  find  liim  expressing  himseli'  in  these  words 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Edwards : 

"lam  employing  raj'-iplfut  present  in  liw^king  ov**r  am!  j^ortingand 
fUssing  my  ttirroflpfimlcnfe:*  ami  otiier  (laptTn.  Tlii.-*,  whrn  done, 
vill&nuise  imS  by  i-cadiap  over  a^nin  a  very  ample  correfjKindcncc, 
«iJ  in  cf>ni[>annj;  tbe  ^i-ntimenlsof  my  (•orrcspimdrnis,  at  the  time, 
■ilii  the  prefipnl,  and  improving  from  botli.  The  nmay  letters  and 
pftp^rg  I  shall  deelroy  will  nmke  an  executor's  work  the  easier  ;  and 
if  iftr  of  my  frictids  desire  their  letters  lo  be  returnwl,  they  will  be 
t'wlily  come  at  for  that  pnrpose.  Otitcrwise  they  will  nniutte  and 
•iirirl  mi/  c/ti/<l/fn.  mid  tviieh  them  to  honour  their  father's  friends  «n' 
Afir  closctB  for  (he  favours  dune  him."  —  vol.  iii.  p.  11^,  114. 

Accordingly,  they  remained  in  the  closet  till  tlie  death 
of  the  l(tst  ofhif*  thildrm;  and  then  the  whole  collection 
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18  purchased  by  a  bookseller,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  editor,  who  finds  it  expedient  to  suppress  two-thiixis 
of  it! 

Those  who  have  looked  into  the  volumes  in  question, 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  reasons  of  the  un- 
qualified reprehension  we  are  inclined  to  bestow  on  their 
pulilication.  For  the  information  of  thoi^e  who  have  not 
Lad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  we  may  observe  that, 
so  far  from  containing  any  view  of  the  HteraturcT  the 
politics,  or  manners  of  the  times —  any  anecdi>tes  of  the 
eminent  and  extraordinary  personages  to  whom  the  au- 
thor had  access  —  or  any  pieces  of  elegant  conqx>sition, 
refined  criticism,  or  interesting  narrative,  they  consist 
almost  entirely  of  compliments  and  minute  criticisms  on 
his  novels,  a  detail  of  his  ailments  and  domestic  concerns, 
and  some  tedious  prattling  di^^putations  ^\ith  his  feimde 
correspondents,  upon  the  duties  of  wives  and  children  ; 
the  whole  so  loaded  Avith  gross  and  reciprocal  flattery, 
as  to  be  ridiculous  at  the  outset,  and  disgusting  in  the 
repetition.  Compliment*  and  the  novels  form  indeed 
I  the  staples  of  the  whole  correspondence :  we  meet  with 
the  divine  Clarissa,  and  the  moi*e  divine  Sir  Charles,  in 
every  page,  and  are  absolutely  stimned  with  the  clamorous 
raptures  and  supplications  \nth  which  the  female  trwn 
demand  the  conversion  of  Lovelace^  and  the  death  or 
restoration  of  Clementina.  Even  when  the  charming 
books  are  not  the  direct  subject  of  the  correspondence, 
they  appear  in  eternal  allusions,  and  settle  most  of  the 
arguments  by  an  authoritative  quotation.  In  short,  the 
Chirissa  and  Grandison  are  the  scnpturcs  of  this  con- 
gregation ;  and  the  members  of  it  stick  as  close  to  their 
liuiguage  up07i  all  occasions,  as  any  of  our  sectaries  ever 
did  to  that  of  the  IJible.  The  praises  and  compliments, 
again,  which  are  interchanged  among  all  the  parties,  arc 
so  extremely  hy]jerbolical  as  to  be  ludicrous,  and  so  in- 
cessant as  to  be  excessively  fatiguing.  We  shall  trouble 
our  readers  vrith  but  a  very  few  specimens. 

The  first  series  of  letters  is  from  Aaron  Hill,  a  poet 
of  some  notoriety,  it  seems,  in  his  day ;  but,  if  we  nmy 
judge  from  these  epistles,  a  very  bad  composer  in  prose. 
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The  only  amusing  tilings  we  have  mot  with  in  this 
volume  of  his  indiiiiio^,  are  his  praliction  ot*  his  own 
"Treat  fame,  and  of  the  sjieedy  doAvnfal  of  Pope's;  and 
is  scheme  for  making  English  wine  of  a  superior  quality 
any  that  can  be  imported.  Of  Pope  he  says,  that  he 
died  *'  in  the  wane  of  his  popularity  ;  and  that  it  arose 
originally  only  from  meditated  little  personal  assiduities, 
and  a  certain  bladil^'i/  swell  of  fiKtna^fcr/umt"  And  a 
little  after  — 

**  But  rost  his  memory  in  p^Ace  !     It  will  very  larely  be  disturbed 
by  that  time  bo  himself  is  aj^he^,    It  is  pleasant  to  ob&erve  the  justice 
of  forced  fame;  she  lets  down  those,  at  once,  who  got    them&elvea  . 
pushed  upward  ;  and  lifts  none  alwve  the  fear  of  falling,  but  a  few 
who  never  tensed  her. 

"What  ebe  intends  to  do  with  me^  the    Lord  knows!**  —  vol,  i. 
p.  107. 

In  another  place  he  adds,  *'  For  my  part,  I  am  afraid 
to  be  popular ;  I  see  so  many  who  write  to  the  living, 
and  deserve  not  to  live,  that  I  content  myself  with  a 
Tesurrection  when  dead:"  And  after  lamenting?  the  un* 
popuUirity  of  some  of  his  ^v^itings,  he  says,  "  But  there 
fW//  arise  a  time  in  which  they  will  be  seen  in  a  far 
different  light.  /  know  it  on  a  surer  hope  than  that  of 
vanity."  The  wine  project,  which  is  detailed  in  many 
pages,  requires  no  notice.  As  a  specimen  of  the  adula- 
tion with  which  Richardson  was  incensed  by  all  his  cor- 
respondents, we  may  add  the  following  sentences. 

"  When;  will  your  wondei's  end?  or  how  eouM  I  he  able  to  exprp*»1 
tfce  joy  it  gives  mc  to  discern  your  genius  riiiing  with  thn  grace  and 
boUoeae  ot  a  pillar  I  8tc  Go  on,  deur  air  (  I  see  yim  will  and  muHt), 
to  charm  and  captivate  the  world,  and  force  a  serilibling  race  to  Icuni 
wd  practise  one  rare  virtue  —  to  be  pleased  witli  what  disgraces 
than."  —  "  There  is  a  manner  (so  beyond  the  nintter,  extraordiniiry 
fchrayg  too  as  lliatis.)  in  whatever  you  say  or  do,  thnt  makett  it  an  im- 
poseibility  to  Ppeak  thuse  »entiment<4  which  it  is  equally  imiKissible  • 
Dot  10  couceive  in  reveitjnce  and  affection  fur  your  goodness." 

In  allusion  to  the  promise  of  Sir  Charles,  he  says  — 

"  I  tini  jfrt'atly  pU'a.'*cd  at  the  hint  yon  gnvr  of  a  design  to  raise  nn- 
ollier  Alpf*  ujKHi  ihi.-f  Apennine  :  we  can  never  see  too  many  of  hirt 
*ork(i  who  hiw  no  etpial  in  hii^  laljours." 

These  passages,  we  Ix^lieve,  will  satisfy  most  readers ; 
but  those  who  have  any  desire  to  see  more,  may  turn 
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lip  any  pago  in  the  volume :  It  may  be  of  some 
perhaps,  as  a  great  commonplace  for  the  materials  of 
"  soft  dedication." 

.  Tlie  next  series  of  letters  Is  from  Miss  Fielding,  who 
wrote  David  Simple^  and  Miss  Collier,  who  assisted  iu 
writing  The  Cri/,  What  modern  reader  knows  any 
thing  about  The  Cry,  or  David  Simple?  jViid  if  the 
elaborate  performances  of  these  ladies  have  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  public  remembrance,  what  likelihood 
is  there  that  their  pri\'atc  and  confidential  letters  should 
be  entitled  to  any  notice  ?  They  contain  nothing,  indeed, 
that  can  be  interesting  to  any  description  of  readers ; 
and  oiJy  prove  that  Richardson  was  indulgent  and 
charitable  to  them,  and  that  their  gratitude  was  a  little 
too  apt  to  degenerate  into  flattery. 

Tlie  letters  of  Mi*s.  Pilkingtou  and  of  CoUey  Cibber 
appear  to  us  to  be  still  less  worthy-  of  publication.  The 
former  seems  to  have  been  a  profligate,  sill}'  actres.s,  re- 
duced to  beggary  in  her  old  age,  and  distressed  by  the 
misconduct  of  her  ill-educated  children.  The  compaAH 
sionate  heart  of  Richardson  led  him  to  pity  and  relieve 
her;  and  she  repays  him  with  paUry  adulation,  inter- 
larded, in  the  bombastic  style  of  the  green  room,  with 
dramatic  misquotations  misapplied.  Of  the  letters  of 
(Vibber,  Mrs.  B.  says  that  *'they  show  in  every  line  the 
man  of  wit  and  the  man  of  the  world."  We  are  sorngH 
to  dissent  from  so  respectable  an  opinion  ;  but  the  letterS™ 
appear  to  us  in  every  res|iect  contenij>tible  and  disgust- 
ing ;  ^\^thout  one  spark  of  ^"it  or  geniiis  of  any  sort,  and 
bearing  all  the  traces  of  vanity,  impudence,  alFectatiou, 
and  su[wrannuated  debauchery,  which  miglit  liave  been 
expected  from  the  author.  His  first  epistle  is  to  ^Irs. 
Pilkington  (for  the  editor  has  more  than  once  favoured 
us  witli  letters  that  have  no  sort  of  relation  to  Richardson 
or  his  wTitings),  and  sets  off  in  this  manner:  fl 

"Thou  riitliL'Souit*  faro*'  of  Ibrtunc  !    AVbat  !    Is  ihiTo  anntlipr  act^" 
of  you  l4>  coiue  lht?u  ?     I  was  afraid,  some  time  ago,  you  had   taadr 
roiir  lii^t  I'xit.     W«ll !    hut  witliout  wit  or  ounipUiiifnt,  I  aiii  p^lsd  to^n 
Ltrar  you  aru  »>  tolemltly  alive.**  £kc  ^M 

We  C4m  scarcely  conceive  that  this  pitiful  slang  could 
liplivav  \o  Mrji.  Barbauld  like  the  pleasantly  of  a  man  of 
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^hton.  His  letters  to  Ricliai'dson  aiv,  if  any  thing, 
rather  more  despiaible.  After  reading  some  of  the 
proof-sheets  of  Sir  Charles,  he  >vrites, 

"Z ds  !  I  have  not  iiRtirnc*.',  lill  I  know  what  is  become  of  her. 

Why,  you  —  I  do  not  know  whut  U»  c«ll  you  !  —  AIi !  all  I  you  may 
Uugh  if  you  jjleiwc  ;  bul  how  will  ynii  he  abit;  to  look  me  in  the  face, 
if  (he  lady  should  over  be  able  to  :f»how  hen  again  ?     Wiat  piteous, 

<1 <l,  disgraceful  pickle  have  you  plunged  her  in?    For  God's  sake 

sead  m«  the  su<juel  ;  or  —  I  don't  know  what  to  say  ! " 

The  following  is  nri  entire  letter : 

"  The  d<dioi4)us  meal  I  made  of  MisA  Byron  on  SandAjT  last  has 
given  rae  an  appetite  tor  another  slice  of  her,  off  from  tbe  «pit,  Iwfore 
rficis  serve*!  up  to  the  public  table.  If  al>out  five  o'clock  to-ninrrow 
lAemoon  will  not  be  inconvenient,  Mr*.  Btxiwn  and  I  will  come  and 
iddlc  upon  a  hit  more  of  her  :  but  pray  lot  your  whole  family,  with 
Mr9.  Richardson  at  tlic  head  of  them,  come  in  for  their  share.  This, 
tir,  will  make  me  more  and  more  yonre,**  hc^ 

After  tliese  polite  eifunirjiis,  wo  have  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Edwards,  the  atithor  of  the  Canons  of  Criti- 
cism, a  good  deal  of  which  is  occupied  as  usual  with 
flattery  and  mutual  cruii^iliments  anil  the  rest  with  con- 
sultations about  their  ditferent  publications.  Jiicliardsou 
exclaims,  '*0  that  you  could  resolve  to  publi.sh  your 
pieces  in  two  pretty  volumes  I "  And  Mr.  Kd  wards  sends 
km  long  epistles  in  exaltation  of  Sir  Charles  and  Cla- 
rissa. It  is  in  this  correspondence  that  we  meet  ^vith 
tlic  first  symptom  of  that  most  absurd  and  illibenil  prc- 
jadlce  whieli  Richardson  indulged  against  all  the  writings 
'  ol' Fielding.     He  ^vrites  to  Mr.  Edwards — 

"Mr.  Fiehling  has  met  with  the  disai>probalion  you  fore.inw  hi? 
wutjljlmect  with,  of  his  Amelia.  He  is,  in  every  paper  he  publiriiie>t 
^'iilcr  the  title  of  the  Common  Garden,  contributing  to  lua  own  over- 
throw. He  ha>t  bi;en  overmatched  in  his  own  way  by  people  whom 
^*-  hail  despigfd,  and  whom  lu;  thuupht  he  had  vogue  enough,  tVoni  the 
Mcf«*ss  his  spurious  brat  Tom  Jones  so  unaccountably  met  with,  to 
writedown,  but  who  have  turned  his  own  artillery  ag^ainst  him,  and 
Wat  bimout  of  the  fiehl,  and  nindo  him  even  poorly  in  his  Court  of 
Criticism  give  up  bis  Amelia,  and  promise  to  write  no  more  on  the 
I  liiw  subjects."  — vol.  iii.  p.  33,  34. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  small  sjweiraen  of  his  antipa- 
[  iliy,     lie  says  to  his  Frencli  translator,  "  Tom  Jones  is 
a  dissolute  book.     Its  run  is  over,  c^*en  with  us.     Is  it 
true  that  France  had  virtue  enough  to  refuse  to  license 
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But  the  worst  of 


:  Of 


such  a  profligate  performance?" 
is  the  following  — 

"  I  bavc  not  been  able  to  rend  any  more  than  the  first  volume 
Amelia.  Poor  Fielding !  1  could  not  help  felfinff  his  sistir,  that  1  was 
equally  surprised  at,  and  concerned  for,  \\\»  continued  lownesa.  Had 
your  brother,  said  I,  been  born  in  a  stable^  or  been  a  rnnnej  at  a 
fipouj^ing  house,  wc  should  have  thouf^ht  him  a  genius,  and  wished  he 
had  had  the  advantage  ut'  a  liberal  education,  and  of  being  admitted 
into  go<><l  company  ;  but  it  is  beyond  my  conception,  that  a  man  of 
family,  and  who  had  some  learning,  and  who  really  is  a  writer,  flhould 
descend  so  excessively  low  in  all  liis  pieces.  Who  can  care  for  any 
of  his  people  ?  A  person  of  honour  aniked  me,  the  other  day,  what  he 
could  mean,  by  saying,  in  liis  Coveut  Garden  Journal,  that  he  had 
followed  Homer  and  Virgil  iu  his  Amelia  ?  1  answered,  that  he  was 
justified  in  eaying  so,  because  lie  niurtt  mean  Cotton*!*  Virgil  Travestied, 
where  the  women  ore  drabs,  and  the  men  scoundrels."  —  vol. 
p.  154^  155. 


I 


It  is  lamentable  that  such  things  should  have  bee 
written   confidentially;   it   was   surely   unnecessary  to 
make  them  public. 


f 


After  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Edwards,  we  meet  witl 
two  or  three  very  beautiful  and  interesting  letters  from 
Airs.  Klopstock,  the  first  wife  of  the  celebrated  Oernian 
poet.  They  have  pleased  us  infiiutely  beyond  any  thing 
else  in  the  collection  ;  Ijut  how  far  they  are  indebted  for 
the  charm  we  liave  fouml  in  thum  to  the  lisping  inno- 
cence of  the  broken  English  in  which  they  are  written, 
or  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  wc  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. We  insert  the  following  account  of  her  courtship 
and  marriage. 

"After  hainng  seen  him  two  hours,  I  was  obliged  to  pass  the  even- 
ing in  a  company,  wliich  never  Itad  been  so  wearisome  to  roe.  I  could 
not  speak,  1  could  not  play  j  I  thought  I  saw  nothing  but  Elopstodu 
I  saw  him  the  next  day,  and  the  following,  and  wc  were  %'ery  seriously 
friends.  But  the  fourth  day  he  departed.  It  wn»  an  strong  hour  the 
hour  of  hia  departure  !  He  wrot<3  t»o<jn  after,  and  from  that  time  our 
correspondence  began  to  be  n  \ery  diligent  on(%  T  sincerely  l>eUeve<i 
my  love  to  be  friendship.  I  spoke  with  my  friends  of  nothing  but 
Klopstock,  and  showed  hia  letters.  They  roillied  at  me,  and  said  I  was 
in  love.  I  railHed  them  again,  and  said  that  they  must  have  a  Tery 
fricndshipless  heart,  if  they  had  no  idea  of  friendship  to  a  man  as  well 
AS  to  a  wouuin.  Thus  ic  continued  eight  months,  in  which  time  my 
friends  found  as  much  luve  in  Jvlupstock's  letters  as  in  me.  I  per- 
ceived it  likewise,  but  I  would  not  bidieve  it.  At  the  last  Klopetock 
said  plainly  that  he  lovcrl  ;  and  I  startled  as  lor  a  wrong  thing,  f 
answered,  that  it  was  no  love,  hut  friendship,  ae  it  woh  what  I  felt  fur 
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iaa ;  we  had  not  seen  one  another  cnuu^^h  to  love  (us  if  love  must  have 
time  tJian  friendship !)  This  was  siucei-cly  my  meaning,  und  I 
tills  raeaning  till  Klopstock  cAme  agoiu  U*  Hamburg.  Thi^  he 
did  i  yenr  after  we  bad  seen  one  anotlier  the  first  time.  We  saw,  we 
wwefriende,  we  loved;  and  we  believed  that  we  loved:  and,  a  short 
iiD3ti  iifccr,  I  could  even  tell  Klopstock  that  I  loved.  But  we  were 
obliged  to  part  again,  and  wait  two  years  for  our  wedding.  My 
ihor  would  not  let  marry  me  a  strainger.  I  could  maiTy  then  with- 
oct  her  contentment,  a*  by  the  death  of  my  father  my  fortune  depended 
M  on  her  ;  but  lhi«  was  an  horrible  idea  for  mt.'  ;  and  ibaiik  Heaven 
tiial  I  Imve  prevailed  hy  prayers  !  At  this  time  knowing  Klopstock, 
(Jit  loves  him  as  her  lifely  son,  and  thanks  God  that  she  has  not  per- 
siMerL  We  marrie<l,  and  I  am  llie  happiest  wife  in  the  world.  In 
wait  few  month.s  it  will  be  four  yearn  ttiat  I  am  so  happy,  and  still  I 
iloic  upon  Klopstock  ob  if  he  was  my  bridegroom. 

"  [f  you  knew  my  husband,  you  would  not  wonder.  If  you  knew 
Lis  |»oem,  I  could  describe  him  very  briefly,  in  saying  he  is  in  all  re- 
i\Kcie  witat    he  ia  a^  a  |H>et.     Thi.>D  I  can  say  with  all  wifely  niodei>ty 

Hut  I  dare  not  to  9{>eak  of  my  husband;    1  am  all   raptures 

vliHu  1  do  it.  And  as  happy  t^  I  am  in  lore,  so  happy  am  I  in 
friendship,  in  my  mother,  two  elder  sisters,  and  five  other  women- 
How  rich  I  am!  "  —  vol.  iii.  p.  U6 — 149. 

One  of  the  beat  letters  is  datefl  from  Tunbridge  in 
1751.    We  sliall  venture  on  an  extract. 

"But  here,  to  change  the  scene,  to  sec  Mi*.  Walsh  at  eighty  (Mr. 
Cibbor  calls  him  papa),  and  Mr.  Gibber  at  seventy -so  yen,  hunting  after 
Wi»  faced  ;  and  thinking  themselves  happy  if  tliey  can  obtain  the 
I  notice  and  famitiarity  of  a  fine  woman  I — How  ridiculous]  — 
^L  "Mr.  Gibber  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Miss  Chudleigh. 
^B  Her  ulmtrerri  (such  was  hw  happiness !)  were  not  jealous  of  him  ;  but, 
^■]tlefl«cd  with  that  wit  in  him  which  they  had  not,  were  always  fur 
^r  Vl^l^  him  to  her.  She  said  pretty  things —  for  she  was  Miss  Ghud- 
P  logh.  He  said  pretty  things  —  for  he  was  Mr.  Gibber;  and  all  the 
!  Omptay,  men  and  women,  seemed  to  think  they  had  an  interest  in 
•hat  was  said,  and  were  half  as  well  pleased  as  if  they  had  said  the 
sprightly  things  themselves  ;  and  mighty  well  contented  were  they  to 
heiecond-hand  repeaters  of  the  pretty  things.  But  once  1  faced  the 
lureatc  squatted  upon  one  of  the  benches,  with  a  fare  more  wrinkled 
tbkQ ordinary  with  disappointment.  '1  thou=rht,'  said  I,  'you  were  of 
l^  party  at  the  tea  treats  —  Miss  Ghudleigh  is  gone  into  the  tea- 
nxini.'  — '  Pshaw  ! '  said  Uo-,  *  there  is  no  coming  at  her,  she  is  so  sur- 
rounded by  the  toupcts.'  —  And  I  left  him  upon  the  fret  —  But  he 
vu called  to  soon  after;  and  in  he  flew,  and  his  face  shone  again, 
ud  iookcd  smooth. 

"Another  extraordinary  old  man  we  have  ba<l  here,  but  of  a  very 
different  turn ;  the  noted  Mr.  Whision,  .showing  eclipses,  and  explain- 
ing other  phenomena  of  the  stars,  and  preaching  tlie  millennium  and 
Uabsptism  (for  he  is  now,  it  seems,  of  that  pcrsuanion)  to  guy  i)eople, 
*hov  if  they  have  white  teeth,  hear    liim  with  open  mouths,  though 
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perhaps  shut  hearts  ;  and  after  his  lecture  ia  over,  not  a  bit  the  wis 
run   from  him  the  more  eagerly  to  C — r  iind  W— sh,  and  to  (laUcr 
among  the  loud-laughing  young  fellows  upon  the  walks,  like  boys  : 
girls  at  a  breaking-up.'*  —  vol.  iii.  p.  iJlG— 319. 

As  RichartUoii  was  in  the  habit  of  flattering  his  femfl 
correspondents,  by  lusking  their  advice  (though  he  nevt 
followed  it )  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  works,  he  prevaik 
on  a  certain  Lady  Echliii  to  communicate  a  new  catas- 
troplie  wliicl)  she  had  devised  for  his  Clarissa.  She  had 
reformed  Lovelace,  by  means  of  a  Dr.  Christian,  and 
made  him  die  of  remorse,  though  the  last  outrage  ia  not 
supposed  to  be  committed.  llow  far  Lady  Echlin's 
epistles  are  likely  to  meet  with  readers,  in  tliis  fastidiou» 
age,  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  following  s|>eciiuen. 

**  I  hi^artily  wish  every  Christian  would  read  and  wUely  confide/ 
Mr.  Skl•l^>u'■i  fine  nnd  pinns  lessons.  I  admire  the  waniilh  of  lliii 
learned  gentleman's  zeal;  it  h  laudable  and  necessary,  *osjie<,*iaHy  in 
an  age  like  thitt,  which,  lor  its  eoldiieiid  (he  ubservea)  may  bo  callvd 
llie  winter  of  Cln*istianity.'  A  melancholy  trutli,  eU-gaiitly  ('Xpressod  I 
I  have  only  perused  a  small  jiart  of  this  divine  piece,  and  am  greatly 
delighted  with  what  I  have  read.  Stn-elt/  he  is  a  heavenft/  man,  I 
am  also  very  fond  of  Dr.  Clark:  and  excellent  good  Seed!  1  thank 
you,  sir,  for  introducing  another  wise  charmer,  not  less  worthy  of 
every  body's  regard.  He  merits  atteution,  and  religiously  conmuindd 
it."  — ToL  V.  p.  40. 

Next  come  several  letters  from  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Skelton,  mostly  on  the  subject  of  the  Dublin  piracy,  and 
the  publication  of  some  works  of  his  own.  lie  seoms  to 
have  been  a  man  of  stmng,  coarse  sense,  but  extremely 
irritable.  Some  delay  in  the  publication  of  his  sermons 
draws  from  hha  the  following  amusing  piece  of  tretful- 
ness.  1 

*' Johnston  kept  tlu*ni  n  uiontli  on  the  way;  Wilson  kept  them  three, 
and  does  nothing,  only  hints  a  sort  of  ct>n tempt uous  censure  of  them 
to  you,  and  iiufts  them  out  of  his  handii.  The  booksellers  de-jpi&e 
them,  and  1  am  forced  to  print  them,  when  the  season  for  sale  is  oveT, 
or  burn  them.  God's  will  be  done  !  If  I  had  wrote  against  my 
Saviour,  or  hi?  religion,  my  work  would  long  ago  have  been  lK>ugbt 
and  reprinted,  and  Iwught  again.  Millar  wouhl  have  now  been  Am 
udvnneed  in  Iiis  third  edition  of  it !  But  why  do  I  make  the^e  we 
com])Iuints  ?  I  know  my  work  is  calculated  to  .serve  the  cause  of  Gfl 
nnd  truth,  and  by  no  means  contemptibly  exeeute<l.  T  am  eonfidei 
also.  I  KhnIL,  if  Uod  spares  me  life  to  give  it  the  necessary  iutix>ilufl 
tiou,  sell  it  to  advantage,  and  receive  the  thanks  of  every  good  ma 
fop  it.     I  will  therefore  be  in  the  Imndsof  God,  and  not  of  Mr.  Milla 
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whose  indifference  to  my  performances  invite  me  not  to  Any  overtures." 
voLt.  p.  234,  23^. 

Althon^}i  Rlfhanlson  is  not  res|><)n.«ible  for  more  than 
one  fiftii  part  of  the  ilulness  t\\!iibitod  in  this  collection, 
8till  the  slmre  of  it  that  nmy  be  justly  imputed  to  him  is 
considerable,  and  tht*  wliole  is  so  closely  associated 
itli  his   narne^  that  it  would  l)e  a  sort  of  injustice  to 
lake  our  final  leave  of  his  works,  ^vithout  casting  one 
glance  back  to  those  on'i;inaI  and  meritorious  |»crforin- 
ances,  upon  which  his  reputatlnn  is  so  firmly  established. 
The  great  excellence  of  Richardson's  novels  consists, 
think,  in  the  unparalleled  minuteness  and  copious- 
of  his  descriptions,  and   in  the  ptiins  ho  takes  to 
ke  us  thorougldy  and   intimately  acquainted  ^^nth 
ery  particular  in  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
psonages  with  whom  wo  are  occupied.    It  has  been  the 
ilicy  of  other  writers  to  avoid  all  details  that  ai*e  not 
lessary  or  impressive,  to  hurry  over  all  the  preparatory 
enes,  and  to  reserve  the  whole  of  the  reader  s  atten- 
tion for  those  momentous  passa;^es  in  which  some  deci- 
ive  measure  is  adopted,  or  some  great  passion  brought 
to  action.     The  consequence  is,  that  we  are  only  ac- 
quainted with  their  characters  in    tlnir  dress  of  cere- 
loiiy,  and   that,  as  we  never  see  them  except  in  those 
ticul  circumstances,  and    those   moments   of  strong 
lOtion,  which  are  but  of  rare  occurrence  in  real  life, 
are  never  deceived  into  any  belief  of  their  reality, 
*nd  contemplate    tl)e    whole    as   an    exaggerated    and 
wazzliiig  illusion.     With  such  authors  we  merely  make 
fl  visit  by  appointment,  and  see  and  hear  ou\y  what  we 
l"iow  has   been  prepared   for   our   recei>tion.       With 
Kiclwi"dson,  we  slip,  invisible,  into  the  domestic  privacy 
I'tf  bis  characters,  and  hear  and  see  every  thing  that  is 
"aid  and  done  amonjr  tliem,  whether  it  be  interestinsr  or 
Ofherwise^  and  whether  it  gratify  our  curiosity  or  dis- 
>f>point  it.     We  sympathise  with  the  former,  therefore, 
on!ya.s  we  sympathise  with  the  monarchs  and  statesmen 
of  history,  of  whose  condition  us   individuals  we  have 
Wt  a  very  imperiect  conception.    We  feel  for  the  latter, 
aafor  our  private  friends  and  acquaintance,  with  whose 
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whole  situation  we  are  familiar,  and  as  to  whom  wc  can 
conceive  exactly  the  effects  that  Avill  be  produced  by 
every  thing  that  may  befall  them.  In  this  art  Richard- 
son is  undoubtedly  without  an  equal,  and,  if  we  except 
De  Foe,  without  a  competitor,  we  believe,  in  the  whole 
history  of  literature.  We  nre  often  fatigued,  as  we  listen 
to  his  prolix  descripliotis,  and  the  repetitions  of  those 
rambling  and  inconclusive  conversations,  in  which  so 
many  pages  are  consumed,  without  anv  apparent  pro- 
gress in  the  story  ;  but,  by  means  of  all  this,  Ave  get  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  chamcters,  and  so  im- 
pressed with  a  persuasion  of  their  reality,  that  when 
any  thing  roally  disastrous  or  iniportant  occurs  to  them, 
we  feel  as  for  old  friends  and  companions^  and  are  irre- 
sistibly led  to  as  lively  a  conception  of  their  sensations, 
as  if  we  had  been  spectators  of  a  real  transaction.  This 
we  certainly  think  the  chief  merit  of  Riclmrdson'a  pro- 
ductions; For,  great  as  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  his  powei's  of  pathetic  description,  must  be 
admitted  to  be,  we  arc  of  opinion  that  he  might  have 
been  equalled  in  those  particulars  by  many,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  infniitely  less  interesting. 

That  his  pieces  were  all  intended  to  be  strictly  moral, 
is  indisputable  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  clear,  that  they 
will  unifonnly  be  found  to  have  this  tendency.  We 
have  alread\'  quoted  some  observations  of  ^Irs.  Bar- 
bauld's  on  this  subject,  and  shall  only  add,  in  general, 
that  there  is  a  certain  air  of  irksome  regularity,  gloomi- 
ness, and  |)ediintry,  attached  to  most  of  his  virtuous  cha- 
ract*;rs,  which  is  apt  to  encourage  more  unfortunate 
associations  tlian  the  engaging  qualities  with  which  he 
has  invested  sonn-  of  his  vicious  ones.  The  mansion  of 
the  Hurlowes,  wliich,  before  the  ap|)earance  of  Lovelace, 
is  represented  as  the  abode  of  domestic  felicity,  is  a  place 
in  which  daylight  can  scarcel}^  be  supposed  to  shine ; 
and  Clarissa,  witli  her  formal  devotions,  her  intolerably 
early  rising,  her  day  divided  into  tasks,  and  her  quan- 
tities of  needle-work  and  discretion,  has  something  in. 
her  much  less  winning  and  attractive  than  inferior  artiste* 
have  often  communicated  to  an  innocent  beauty  of  seven- 
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The  solemnity  and  moral  discourses  of  Sir  Charles, 
liis  bows,  minuets,  compliments,  and  immoveable  tran- 
<|iiillifv,  are  nnicli  more  likely  to  excite  the  derision  than 
the  admiration  of  a  modern  reader,  liichardson's  good 
people,  in  short,  are  too  wise  and  too  formuJ,  ever  to 
appear  in  the  lipjlit  of  desirable  companions,  or  to  excite 
in  u  youthful  mind  any  wish  to  resemble  them.  The 
gaiety  of  all  his  characters,  too,  is  extremely  girlish  and 
silly,  and  is  much  more  like  the  prattle  of  .spnilfd  chil- 
dren, tlian  the  wit  and  pleasantry  of  |>ersons  acquainted 
with  the  world.  The  diction  throughout  is  heavy,  vid.- 
gar,  and  embarrassed;  though  the  interest  of  the  tragical 
scenes  is  to«j  powerful  to  allow  us  to  attend  to  any  in- 
ferior consideration.  The  novels  of  Richardson,  in  short, 
''  _h  pniised  perhaps  somewhat  beyond  their  merits, 
1.  always  be  read  with  admiration  ;  and  certuiiUy  can 
never  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  when  conln^sted 
with  the  melancholy  farrago  which  is  liere  entitled  his 
Correspondeuce. 
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(July,  1813.) 

Correspondance,  Litteraire^  Philnsophtque  ct  Critique,  Adresset 
a  un  Soiiverain  trAUemagnc,  dcpuis  1770  jusqit'u  1782.  PftT 
le  Bakon  dk  Gijimm,  et  par  Diderot.  6  tomes,  8to. 
pp.2250.     Paris:   1812, 

This  is  cei-tainly  a  very  entertaining'  book  —  though  a 
little  too  bulky  —  iind,  the  greiitrr  part  of  it,  not  very 
important.  We  are  triad  to  see  it,  however;  not  only 
because  we  are  gkd  to  see  anv  thing  entertaining,  but 
also  because  it  makes  us  actpiaintcd  with  a  pei*son,  of 
whom  eveiy  one  Ims  heard  a  great  deal,  and  most  people 
hitherto  knoAvn  very  little.  There  is  no  name  wliich 
comes  oftener  across  us,  in  the  mwlern  history  of  French 
lifeorature,  than  that  (if  Grinun;  and  nont',  pcrlinps,  whose 
right  to  so  nuich  notoriety  seemed  to  most  people  to 
Bt>md  upon  surh  scanty  titles.  Coming  from  a  foi'cign 
country,  witdout  rjink,  fortune,  or  exploits  of  any  kind 
to  reeoinnioiul  him,  lie  contrived,  om^  does  not  very  well 
see  how,  to  make  himself  conspicuous  for  forty  years  in 
the  best  eompnny  of  Paris ;  jiral  at  the  same  time  to  ac- 
quire great  infiucucL-  and  authority  among  literary  men 
of  all  descriptions,  without  publishing  any  thing  himself, 
but  a  few  slight  observations  upon  French  and  Italian 
music. 

The  volumes  before  us  help,  an  part,  to  explain  this 
enigma  ;  and  not  only  give  proof  of  talents  and  accom- 
plishments ([uite  sufficient  to  justify  the  reputation  the 
iiuthor  enjt)ycd  among  his  contemporaries,  but  also  of 
.such  a  degree  of  iiiihistry  and  exertion,  as  CTititle  him, 
we  thiiik,  to  a  reasiajable  reversion  of  fajne  from  pos- 
terity. Before  laying  before  our  readers  any  j)art  of 
this  mipcellaneous  chronicle,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
them  a  general  idea  of  its  construction — and  to  tell  them 
all  thnt  we  have  been  able  to  discover  about  its  author. 
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jNIelchior  Grimm  was  born  at  Ratisbon  in  1723,  of 
veiy  humble  parentage ;  bnt,  being  tolerably  well  edu- 
cated, took  to  litcM-ature  at  a  very  eufly  {X'riod,  His 
first  essays  were  made  in  liis  own  country — and,  as  we 
understand,  in  liis  native  language  — where  he  coni|>o8ed 
several  tragedies,  wliirli  were  hissed  upon  the  stage,  and 
unmercifully  abused  in  the  closet,  b}'  Lessing,  and  the 
other  oracles  of  Teutonic  criticism.  Pie  then  came  to 
Paris,  as  a  sort  of  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  de  Schom- 
berg,  and  was  employed  in  the  humble  capacity  of  reader 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  when  he  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  Rousseau,  who  was  smitten  with  his  enthu- 
siasm for  music,  and  made  him  known  to  l*iderot,  the 
Baron  d'Holbacii,  and  various  other  persons  of  eminence 
in  the  literar\"  world.  His  vivacitv  and  vnrious  accom- 
plishments soon  made  him  generally  acceptable;  while 
his  uniform  pnulence  and  excellent  good  sense  prevented 
him  from  ever  losing  any  of  the  friends  he  had  gained. 
Rousseau,  indeed,  chose  to  quarrel  with  him  for  life, 
upon  his  sitting  down  one  evening  in  a  seat  which  he 
had  previously  fixed  upon  for  himself;  but  with  Vol- 
taire and  D'Alcmbf'rr,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  illustrious 
society,  both  uvdUi  and  fi^nale,  he  continued  always  on 
the  most  cordial  footing;  and,  while  he  is  i-eproached 
with  a  certain  degree  of  obsequiousness  towards  the  rich 
and  powerful,  inust  be  allowed  to  have  used  less  flattery 
toward  his  litcniry  associates  tiian  was  usual  in  the  inter- 
course of  those  jealous  and  artificial  beings. 

When  the  J)uke  of  vSaxe-Gotha  left  Puris,  Grimra 
undertook  to  send  him  regularly  an  account  of  every 
thing  remarkable  that  occurred  in  the  literan,',  political, 
and  scandalous  chronicle  of  that  groat  city;  and  ac- 
quitted himself  in  this  delicate  otlicc  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  noble  correspondentj  that  he  nomi- 
nated him,  in  177fi,  his  resident  at  the  court  of  France, 
nd  raised  him  at  the  sjime  time  to  the  rank  and  dignity 
A  Baron.  The  volumes  beibre  us  are  a  part  of  the 
despatches  of  this  literary  pleni]>otentiary ;  and  are  ccr^ 
taiidy  the  most  amusing  state  papers  that  have  evev 
fallen  under  our  observation. 
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The  Baron  do  Grimm  contimictl  to  excmst'  the  func- 
tions of  this  ]*hilosophical  diplonmcy,  till  the  gathering 
storm  of  the  Kevohition  drove  both  ministers  and  philo- 
phers  fmm  the  territories  of  the  new  IJepublic.  He 
then  took  refunre  of  course  in  the  court  of  his  masler, 
where  he  resided  till  179.5;  when  Catharine  of  Ihissia, 
to  whose  shrine  l»e  hud  fonnerly  made  a  pilf^image  from 
Paris,  gave  him  the  appointment  oi*  her  minister  at  the 
conrt  of  Saxony  —  which  he  continned  to  hold  till  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Paul,  when  t!ie  par- 
tial lossof  si":htoblia:ed  him  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
business,  and  to  return  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Gotha,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  in  literature  and  the  arts  with 
unabated  ardour,  till  he  sunk  at  last  under  a  load  of 
years  and  irtfirmities  in  the  end  of  1807.  —  He  was  of  an 
uncomely  and  p-otesque  appearant-e — with  hu^c  pivject- 
injEi:  eyes  and  discordant  features,  which  he  rendered  still 
more  hideous,  by  daubing  tlicm  profusely  Avith  white  and 
with  red  paint — nccording  to  the  most  ajtproved  o/*- 
tuwe  of  petiis-maUres^  in  the  year  1748,  when  he  made 
his  debut  at  Paris. 

The  book  embraces  a  j)eriod  of  about  twelve  years 
only,  from  1770  to  1782,  with  a  gap  for  177o  and  pan 
of  1776.  It  is  said  in  the  title-pnge  to  be  partly  the 
work  of  Grimm,  and  pai'tly  that  of  Diderot^  —  but  the 
contributions  of  the  latter  are  few,  and  comparatively  erf 
little  importance.  It  is  written  half  in  the  style  of  a 
journal  intended  for  the  public,  an<i  half  in  that  of  pri- 
vate and  confidential  corresjwndence ;  and,  notAvith- 
standinfj  the  retrenchments  wliich  the  editor  boasts  of 
having  made  in  the  manuscript,  contains  a  vast  miscel- 
lany of  all  sorts  of  intellitrcnce ;  —  critiques  u])on  all  new 
publications,  new  operas,  and  new  performers  at  the 
theatres; — accounts  of  all  the  meetinp*  and  elections  at 
the  academies, — and  of  the  deaths  and  dmraoters  of  all 
tlic  eminent  i>eraons  who  demised  in  the  |>eriod  towhicli 
it  extends; — copies  of  the  epifrrams,  and  editions  of  the 
scandalous  stories  that  occupied  the  idle  po]>ulation  of 
Paris  during  the  same  ix-riod  —  interspersed  wltii  various 
original  compositions,  and  brief  and  pithy  dissertation!} 
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^11  the  f^euerul  subjects  that  are  suggested  by  such  an 
enumeration.  Of  these,  the  accounts  of  the  operas  and 
the  actors  are  (now)  the  most  tedious,  —  the  critical  and 
l)io(;rapliical  sketches  the  most  lively,  and  the  j^ijcncral 
observations  the  most  striking  and  important.  The  whole, 
however,  is  given  \\ith  ^rcat  ^^vacity  and  talent,  and 
witli  a  derfree  of  i'reedom  which  trespasses  occasionally 
ujX)!!  the  borders  both  of  propriety  and  of  good  taste. 

There  is  notliing  indeed  more  exactly  painted  in  these 
graphical  volumes,  tlian  the  cliamcter  of  M.  Grimin  him- 
self;— and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  as  there  is  nothing 
ither  natural  or  |>eculiar  about  it,  it  may  stand  for  the 
aracter  of  most  of  the  wits  and  philosopliers  he  fre- 
quented.    He  had  more  wit,  ]>erliai>s,  and  more  sound 
inse  and  information,   than  the  greater  part  of   the 
iety  in  whicli  lie  lived — Hut  tiie  leading  traits  Ix^long 
'io  tlie  whole  class,  and  to  all  classes  indeed,  in  similar 
Dtufitions,  in  every  part  of  the  world.     Whenever  there 
a  very  large  assemblage  of  persons  Avho  have  no  other 
:upation  but  to  amuse  themselves,  there  will  infallibly 
gonci^ated  acuteness  of  intellect,  refinement  of  mun- 
ipi"s.  nnd  good  taste   in   convei*sation  ;  —  and,  with  the 
same  certainty,  all  profound  thought,  and  all  serious 
ttli'ectiou,  will  be  generally  discaixled  from  their  society. 
The  multitude  of  [jersons  and  things  that   force  them- 
Ives  on  the  attentioji  in  such  a  scene,  and  the  rapidity 
illi  which  they  succeed  etich  ot  her  and  pass  away,  pre- 
sent any  one  from  making  a  deep  or  permanent  impres- 
sion; and  the  mind,  having  never  l)een  tasked   to  any 
Course  of  application,  and  long  liabituated  to  this  lively 
•accession  an<l  variety  of  oljjects,  comes  at  last  to  require 
le  excitement  of  perpetual  change,  and  to  find  a  nudti- 
licity  of  friends  as  indispensable  as  a  multiplicity  of 
Liisements.     Tims    the  ehamcteristics  of   large    and 
ilished  society,  come  almost  inevitably  to  be,  wit  and 
loartlessness — acuteness  and  |x^rpctual  derision.     The 
same  impatience  of  unifoi'mity,  and  piission  for  variety, 
ii'bich  gives  so  much  grace  to  their  conversation,  by  ex- 
duJing  tediousncss  and   pertinacious  wrangling,  make 
liem  incapable  ot*  dwelling  for  many   minutes  on  the 
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feelings  and  concerns  of  any  one  uidividuiil ;  while  the 
conatsint  pursuit  of  little  gratifications,  and  the  weak 
dread  of  ull  uneasy  sensations,    ronder    them  equall 
aver.se  from  serious  spnpathy  and  deep  thought.     The 
speedily  iijid  out  the  shortest  and  most  pleasant  way 
all  truths,  to  which  a  short  and  a  ]^leas^lnt  way  can  readil; 


be  discuverf  d ;    and  tlu'u  la_v  it  down 
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no  othera  are  worth  looking  after  —  and  in  the  same  wav, 
they  do  such  i>etty  kindnesses,  and  indulge  such  light^^ 
sympathies,  as  do  i»ot  put  them  to  any  trouble,  or  eu-^^H 
croach  at  all  on  their  amusements, — while  they  make  it 
a  principle  to  wrap  themselves  up  in  those  amusements 
from  the  assault  oi"  all  more  engrossuig  or  importunate 
afFectiotis.  | 

The  turn  for  derision  again  arises  naturally  out  of  this 
order  of  things.  Wlien  passion  and  enthusiasm,  affec- 
tion and  serious  occupation,  have  once  been  banished  by 
a  short-sighted  voluptuousness,  the  sense  of  ridicule  is 
almost  the  only  lively  sensation  that  remains  ;  —  and  the 
envied  liic  of  those  who  have  iintliing  to  <lo  but  to  enjoy 
themselves,  would  bo  utterly  listless  and  without  interest, 
if  they  were  not  allowed  to  laugh  at  each  other.  Their 
quickness  In  perceiving  ordlnnry  follies  and  illusions  too, 
affords  great  encourngenieut  to  this  laudable  practice ;  — 
and  as  none  of  them  have  so  much  passion  or  enthusiasm 
left,  as  to  be  deeply  wouiuled  by  the  shafts  of  deriision, 
they  fall  lightly,  and  without  rankling,  on  the  lesser 
vanities,  which  supply  in  them  those  master-springs  of 
human  action  and  feeling. 

'file  whole  style  and  tone  of  this  publication  affords 
the  most  striking  illustration  of  these  general  remarks. 
From  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  it  is  a  display  of  the 
most  con»plete  heartlessness,  and  the  most  uninterrupted 
levity.  It  chronicles  the  deaths  of  half  the  author's  ac- 
quaintance—  and  makes  jests  upon  them  all;  and  is  much 
more  serious  in  discussing  the  merits  of  an  o]>era  dancer, 
than  ill  considering  the  evidence  for  the  being  of  a  God, 
or  the  lii-st  foundations  of  morality.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  just  or  conclusive,  than  the  remark  that  is 
forced  from  M.  Grimm  himself,  upon  the  utter  careless- 
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— ness  nijil  instant  oblivion,  thut  followed  the  dcatii  of  one 

0vf  the  most  distingiiishod,  active,  niidamiablo  members 

of  his  coterie ;  —  "  taut  il  est  vrai  que  ce  qui  nous  apj>el- 

lona  la  Societe^  est  cc  qu'il  y  u  de  plus  Icgcr,  de  plus  in- 

grat,  et  de  plus  frivolc  au  raondc !  " 

i Holding   this  opinion  very  firmly  ourselves,  it  "will 
sily  be  believed  that  we  are  very  far  from  trnvt/viij  the 
illiant  jiersons  who  composed,  or  gave  the  tone  to  this 
exquisite  society;  —  and  while  we  have  a  <lue  admiration 
for  the  ek^gant  pleasantry,  correct  taste,  iiihI  gav  acute- 
nes9,  of  which  they   furnish,   perhaps,  the  ordy  perfect 
modelss,  we  think  it  more  desirable,  on  the  whole,  to  l>e 
^the  spectators,  than  the  possessors  of  those  accompUsh- 
Bmeots;  and  would  no  more  wish  to  buy  them  at  the 
■price  of  our  sober  thinking,  and  settled  affections,  than 
V  ve  would  buy  the  dexterity  of  a  tiddler^  or  a  ropednncer, 
at  the  price  of  our  personal  respectability.    Even  in  the 
<layB  of  vouth  and  liigh  spirits,  there  is  no  solid  enjoy- 
ment in  livitig  altogether  with  people  wlio  care  nt)tbing 
ubout  us ;  and  when  we  begin  to  grow  old  and  unarnuse- 
able,  there  am  Ix'  nothing  so  comfortless  as  to  be  sur- 
rouinled  with  those  who  think  of  nothing  but  amusement. 
The  sj)ectacle,  however,  is  gay  and   beautiful  to  those 
who  look  upon  it  with  a  goo«l-natured  sympathv,  or  in- 

Iiiwlgence ;  and  naturally  suggests  reflections  that  may 
he  interesting  to  the  most  serious.  A  judicious  extrac- 
tor, we  have  no  <loubt,  might  acctimmodate  U>th  classes 
<*f readers,  from  the  ample  magazine  that  hes  before  us. 
The  most  figuring  person  in  the  work,  and  indeed  of 
the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  was  beyond  all  question 
Voltaire^  — of  whom,  and  of  wliosecliaracter,  it  presents 
"s  with  many  very  amusing  traits.  He  receives  no  other 
tiamo  throughout  the  book,  than  ''  The  Patriarch  "  of 
the  Holy  Philosophical  Church,  of  which  the  authors, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  fVieiuls,  profess  to  be  hum- 
^rble  votjvries  and  tlisciples.  The  infallil>ility  of  its  chief, 
^Pio\vever,  seems  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  creed  of 
■fiiis  reformed  religion;  for,  with  all  his  udniinitinn  for 
^rhe  wit,  and  playfulness,  and  talent  of  the  |)hiloso[jhic 
pontitl"',   notliing  can  exceed  the  freedoms  iu  whieh  M. 
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Grimm  indulges,  both  as  to  Iiia  productions,  and  his 
character.  AH  his  poetry,  he  says,  after  Tancred,  is 
clearly  marked  \vith  the  symptoms  of  approachin*?  dotage 
and  decay ;  and  his  views  of  Jnatiy  important  suhJL^ets 
he  treats  as  altogether  erroneous,  shallow,  and  con- 
temptible. He  is  particularly  offended  with  liira  for  not 
adopting  the  decided  atheism  of  the  St/si^me  de  la  Nature^ 
and  for  weakly  stopping  short  at  a  kind  of  paltry  dcisnu 
**  Tlie  Patriarch,"  savs  he,  "  Rtill  sticks  to  his  ReunuK- 
rateur-Ven»fenr^  without  wliom  he  fancies  the  worKl 
wouhl  go  on  very  ill.  lie  is  resolute  enougli,  I  confess, 
for  putting  down  the  goJ  of  knaves  and  bigots^  but  is 
not  for  parting  with  tliat  of  the  virtuous  and  nilional. 
He  reasons  upo!i  all  this,  too,  like  a  baby —  a  very  smart 
baby  it  must  bo  owned — but  a  baby  notwithstanding. 
He  would  be  a  little  puzzled,  I  take  it,  if  he  were  as!;ed 
what  W1I.S  thf  colour  oi  his  god  of  the  virtuous  and  wist% 
&c.  Sec.  He  cannot  conceive,  he  says,  how  mere  motion, 
undirected  by  intelligence,  sliould  ever  have  produced 
such  a  world  as  we  inhabit  —  and  we  verily  believe  ijirn. 
Nobody  can  conceive  it — but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless; 
and  we  see  it  —  which  is  nenrly  *ts  good."  AVe  give  this 
merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  <lisciple*s  irreverence  towards 
his  master  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than 
the  reasoning  of  M.drimm  in  support  of  his  oavii  deso- 
lating opinions.  He  is  moi*e  near  being  right,  whei*e  he 
makes  himself  merry  with  the  patriarch's  ignorance  of 
natural  pliilosophy.  Every  Achilles  however,  he  adds^ 
has  a  vulnerable  heel  —  and  that  of  the  hero  of  Ferney 
is  his  rhysics.* 

•  Thia  19  only  trnc,  however,  with  regard  to  nntttral  history  ntitl 
chemistry;  tor  as  to  the  nobh^r  purt  of  physics,  whicli  depends  un 
f^cienci',  his  iitt.iinniunt8  vn^m  equni  pt^rhapB  to  thoHG  ol'  Hny  of  Ills  age 
and  fountry,  witli  ihc  exception  of  D'Altmibert,  Even  his  oi^irononiy, 
however,  thrtujth  by  no  me^na  "mince  et  mccourtie,"  had  a  tendency 
to  confirm  him  in  that  paltry  Deism,  I'or  wliich  he  is  8o  unmcix-itnUy 
rated  by  fil.  Grimm.  We  do  not  know  many  quarlains  in  French 
jioetry  more  1>r^;iuiitul  ttian  the  Tollowing,  which  the  Patriarch  indited 
imjiromjttii,  one  line  summer  evening  : — 

"  Toua  ce»  vastes  pays  d'Azur  et  de  Liunifere, 
Tlri's  du  sein  du  vide,  et  formes  sans  mati&re, 
Arrondis  sans  compas,  et  tournans  sans  pivot, 
Ont  k  peine  coute  la  dispense  d'un  mot  !' 
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M.  Grimm,  however,  rcvcxils  worse  infirmities  than 
[this  in  his  greut  preceptor.     There  was  a  voting  ifatle- 
woiselle  Kaucour,  it  seems,  who,  thonjrh  an  actress,  en- 
fjoj'ed  uii   unblemiBhed   7epiitatiou.     Voltaire,  who  had 
lever  seen  her,  chose  one  morning  to  write  to  the  Mare- 
;hal  de  Richelieu,  by  whom  she  was  patronized,  that  she 
Was  a   notorious  prostitute,  and  re^idy  to  he  tnken  into 
keeping  by  any  one  who  would  offer  for  lier.     This  iin- 
piiTation  havin<f  l)een  thouglitlessly  eomnitmicnted  to  the 
damsel  herself,  produced  no  little  conunotion;  and  ujkju 
Voltaire's  bein^;  remonstmtcd  -with,  he  immediately  re- 
tracted  the  whole  storv,  which  it  seems  was  a   piece  of 
pure  invention ;  and  confessed,  that  the  only  tiling  lie 
had  to  object  to  Mavllte.  Rancour  wjis,  that  ho  had  im- 
dorstood  they  had  put  oft'  the  representation  of  a   new 
play  of  iiis,  in  order  to  gratifv  the  public  with  her  ap- 
peamnce  in  comedy; — *'and  this  was  enough,''  says  M. 
Grimm,  "to  irritrttc  a   child  of  sevonty-nine,  against 
another  child  of  seventeen,  who  came  in  the  wav  of  liis 
gratification !" 

A  little  after,  he  tells  another  story  Avhieh  is  not  only 
vervdisrejmtable  to  the  Putriarcli,  but  rtft'ords  n  striking 
example  of  the  monstrous  evils  that  arise  from  religious 
intolerance,  in  a  country  where  the  whole  |H>pulation  is 
not  of  the  same  conuuiinion.  A  Mons.  de  15.  introduced 
hinaelf  into  a  Protestant  family  at  Montauban,  and  after 
*ome  time,  publicly  married  the  only  daughter  of  the 
bouse,  in  the  church  of  her  jMistor.  lie  lived  several 
I  years  with  her,  and  had  one  daughter — dissipated  her 
I  ifhole  property — luid  at  last  desei*ted  her,  and  married 
L  another  woman  at  Paris  —  vipon  the  pretence  that  his 
K  fintt  union  was  not  binding,  the  ceremony  not  having 
H  ^*eeii  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest.  The  Parliament 
B  ultimatelv  allowed  this  plea ;  and  farther  directed,  that 
~  the  daugfiter  sliould  be  taken  from  its  mother,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  tnae  faith  in  a  convent.  The  tnmsaction 
excited  general  indignation;  and  the  legality  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  especially  the  last  part  of  it,  w:is  very  nutch 
disputed,  both  in  the  profession  and  out  of  it;  —  when 
^VoJtairc,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world,  thought 
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fit  to  put  forth  a  pamphlet  in  its  defence  !  M.  Grimm 
treats  the  whole  matter  with  his  usual  coldness  and  plea- 
*iantry ; — and  ns  a  sort  of  apology  for  this  extraordinary 
proceedin;^  of  his  chief,  very  coolly  observes,  "  Th^ 
truth  is,  that  for  some  time  past,  tlie  Patriarch  has  beefl 
suspected,  and  indeed  con\'ictc<l,  of  the  most  abominable 
cowardice.  He  defied  the  old  Parliament  in  his  youth 
with  signal  courage  and  intrepidity  ;  and  now  he  cringes 
to  the  new  one,  imd  even  condescends  to  be  its  pane- 
gyrist, from  an  absurd  dread  of  being  persecuted  by  it 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  tomb.  Ah !  Seigneur  Patri- 
nrche!  he  concludes,  in  the  true  Parisian  accent,  Horace 
was  much  more  excusable  for  flattering  Augustus,  who 
had  honoured  him,  though  he  destroyed  the  re|>ublie, 
than  you  are,  for  justifying,  witliout  any  intelli;rible 
motive,  a  proceeding  so  utterly  detestable,  anil  upon 
which,  if  you  had  not  courage  to  speak  as  became  you, 
you  were  not  ctdled  upon  to  say  any  thing."  It  must 
be  a  comfort  to  tlie  reader  to  learn,  that  immediately 
after  this  sentence,  a  M.  A'anrobais,  an  old  and  most 
respectable  gentleman,  was  chivalrous  enougl^,  at  tlie 
age  of  seventy,  to  marry  the  deserted  widow,  and  to 
place  her  in  a  situation  every  way  more  respectable  thai| 
that  of  which  she  ha<l  been  so  basely  defrauded.  " 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal.  In  the  first  of  these  volumes, 
about  the  statue  that  was  voted  to  Voltaire  by  his  dis- 
ciples in  1770.  —  Pigallc  the  sculptor  was  despatched  to 
Femey  to  model  him,  in  sjilte  of  the  opposition  he  affects 
to  make  in  a  letter  to  Madame  Necker,  in  which  he  very 
reasonably  observes,  that  in  order  to  be  modelletl,  a  nam 
ought  to  have  a  face — but  that  age  and  sickness  have  so 
reduced  him,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  where- 
abouts his  had  been  ;  that  his  eyes  are  stmk  into  pits 
thrt^c  inches  deep,  and  the  smnll  remnant  of  his  teeth 
recenrly  deserted;  tlmt  liis  skin  is  like  old  parchment 
wrinkled  over  dry  bones,  and  ins  legs  and  arms  like  dry 
spindles; — in  short,  "qu'on  n'a  jamais  sculpt^^  un  pauvre 
homnie  dans  cet  etat."  lliidlas  Pigallc,  however,  as  he 
calls  bim,  goes  upon  his  errand,  notwithstanding  all 
these  discoumgcments  \  and   finds  him,  according  to 
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.  Grimm,  in  a  state  of  great  vivacity.     "He  skips  up 
;airs,"  he  assures  me,  "more  nimbly  than  all  his  sub- 
ril>ers  put  together,  and  is  as  quick  as  lightninfj;  in 
miing  to  shut  doors,  and  open  windows;  but,  with  all 
is,  he  is  very  anxious  to  pass  for  a  poor  man  in  the  last 
extremities ;  an<l  Avould  take  it  much  amiss  if  he  thought 
that  unv  bodv  had  discovered  the  secret  of  his  health 
and  vigour,"     Some  awkward  person,  indeed,  it  ajipears, 
has  been  complimenting  him  u[m>i»  the  occasion  ;  for  he 
writes   me   as  follows:  —  *' My  dear  Friend — Though 
Phidias  Pigalle  is  the  most  virtuous  of  mortals,  he  ca- 
himniates  me  cruelly;  I  understand  he  goes  about  say- 
ing tliat  I  am  quite  well,  and  as  sleek  as  u  monk !  —  Such 
is  the  ungrateful  return  he  makes  for  the  pains  I  took  to 
force  my  spirits  for  his  amusement,  and  to  puff  up  my 
buccinatory  muscles,  in  onh^r  to  look  well  in  his  eyes !  — 
Jean  Jacques,  to  be  sure,  is  far  more  puffeil  up  than  1  am ; 
but  it  is  with  conceit  —  from  which  J  am  free."      In  an- 
other letter  he  says, — '' Wlien  the  peasants  in  my  vil- 
lage saw  Pigalle  laying  out  some  of  the  instruments  of 
his  art,  they  flock^-d  n>und  us  with  great  glee,  and  said, 
Ah!  he  is  going  to  dl'-.'itft  him  — how  di\)Il!  —  so  one 
Spectacle,  you  see,  is  just  as  good  for  some  people  as  an- 
other." 

The  account  which  Pigalle  himself  give^  of  his  mis- 
fiiou,  is  extremely  characteristic.  For  the  first  eight 
^^y8,  he  could  make  nothing  of  his  patient,  —  he  was  so 
less  and  full  of  grimaces,  starts,  and  gesticulations. 
He  promised  ever%-  niglit,  indeed,  to  give  liim  a  long 
sitting  next  day,  and  always  kept  liis  word;  —  but  tl»en, 
k;  could  no  more  sit  still,  than  a  child  of  tliree  years 
old.  He  dictated  letfers  all  the  time  to  his  secretary'; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  blowing  peas  in  the  air, 
making  pirouettes  roimd  his  clianiber,  or  indulging  in 
other  feats  of  nctivitv,  equally  fatal  to  the  views  of  the 
artist.  Poor  Phidias  was  about  to  return  to  Paris  in 
despair,  without  having  made  the  slightest  progress  in 
liis  design  ;  when  the  conversntion  hap|»ening  b}^  good 
luck  to  turn  upon  Aaron^s  golden  calf,  and  Pigalle  hav- 
ing said  that  he  did  not  think  such  a  thing  could  possi- 
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bly  be  modelled  and  cast  in  less  than  six  rnoiiths,  t\ 
Patriarch  was  so  pleased  mth  him,  that  he  submitted 
any  thing  he  thoufjjht  |>r(>(X'rall  the  ix-st  of  the<ky, 
the  model  was  con»plcted  that  very  evening. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  anecdotes,  extremely 
characteristic  of  the  vivacity,  impatience,  and  want  o^ 
restraint  which  distin^^shed  this  extraordinar}'  persolfl 
One  of  tlie  most  amusing  is  that  of  the  conge  which  be 
gave  to  the  Abbe  Co\'er,  wlio  was  kind  enough  to  come  to 
his  castle  of  Ferney,  with  the  intention  of  paying  a  long 
visit.     Tlie  second  morning,  liowever,  the  Patriarch  in- 
terrupted liim  in  the  middle  of  a  dull  account  of  his 
travels,  with  tliis  perplexing  question,  *'  Do  you  know, 
M.  TAbbt'^,  in  what  you  differ  entirely  from  Don  Quix- 
otte  ?  "     The  poor  Abbe  was  unable  to  divine  the  pr^ 
cise  point  of  distinction ;  and  the  philos43piicr  was  pleusejj 
to  add,  '*  Wh\',  you  know  the  Don  t(x>k  all  the  inns  on 
his  road  for  castles, — but  it  appears  to  me  that  you  take 
some  castles  for  iims."     The  Abbd  decamped  without 
■waiting  for  a  further  reckoning.   He  behaved  still  worse 
to  a  M.  de  Barthe,  whom  he  invited  to  come  and  read  a 
j)lay  to  him,  and  afterwards  drove  out  of  the  house,  by 
the   yawns   and   frightful    contortions   \rith   wldcli 
amused  himself,  during  the  whole  of  the  perfonnauce. 

One  of  his  happiest  repartees  is  said  to  have  bee 
made  to  an  Englishman,  wlict  had  recently  been  on  a 
visit  to  the  celebrated  Halhr,  in  whose  pmise  Voltaire 
enlarged  with  great  warmth,  extolling  him  as  a  great 
poet,  a  great  naturalist,  and  a  man  of  universal  attain- 
ments. Tlie  Englisliman  answered,  that  it  was  very 
liandsome  in  M.  de  Voltaire  to  speak  so  well  of  Mr, 
llaller,  inasmucli  as  he,  the  said  Mr.  Ilaller,  w^aa  by  no 
means  so  liberal  to  M.  de  Voltaire.  "Ah!"  said  the 
Patriarcli,  with  an  air  of  philosophic  indulgence,  "J 
dare  say  we  arc  both  of  us  very  much  mistaken." 

On  another  occasion,  a  certain  M.  de  St.  Ange,  who 
valued  himself  on  the  graceful  turn  of  his  complimentj 
having  come  to  see  him,  took  his  leave  with  this  studied' 
allusion  to  the  diversity  of  his  talents,  **  My  visit  to-day 
has  only  been  to  Homer — another  morning  I  shall  paj" 
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my  respects  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides — another  to 
Tacitus  —  and  another  to  Lucian."  "  Ah,  Sir!"  replied 
the  Pnlriarcli,  ''I  am  wretclu'dly  old, — could  you  not 
contrive  to  see  all  those  gentlemen  together?"  M.  Mcr- 
cier,  who  had  the  same  passion  for  tine  speeclies,  told 
liim  one  duv,  "  You  outdo  every  liody  set  much  in  their 
uwi\  way,  tluit  I  am  sure  you  will  beat  Foutenelle  even, 
in  longevity,"'*  Xo,  no,  Sir  !  "  answered  the  Patriarch, 
"  Fontenelle  was  a  Xonnan  ;  and,  you  may  de}M?nd  ujjoii 
it,  contrived  to  trick  Nature  out  of  her  rights." 
K  One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  witticisms  that  is 
^noticed  in  this  collection,  is  the  Patriarch's  elevation 
to  the  dignity  of  temponil  father  of  the  Capuchins  in 
bis  district.  The  cream  of  the  whole,  however,  may 
be  found  in  the  following  letter  of  his  to  M.  de  Riche* 
lieu. 

"Je  Toiulraia  bicn,  mon.sci^rneur,  avoir  In  plaisir  dc  rous  donncr 
■U  benediction  svaiit  du  niourir.  LVxpressiou  vouti  parniira  un  pen 
forte :  elle  est  pourtjint  dans  la  verito.  J'ai  I'bouneur  d'etre  capucin. 
Notre  genC'nil  qui  est  !i  Uomi.*,  vicnt  de  mVnvoyer  iir's  p;iltriiU.'S ;  moti 
titwest,  Frire  Spirituel  ei  Prrr  Temporvt  drs  Capiirins.  Mandez- 
noi  Wiiielle  de  rus  miutrosscd  voile  vuulez  rctircr  du  purgatoirc:  ja 
I'oua  jure  sur  ma  bnrbe  qu^elle  ny  sum  p»i  dans  viii^t-quutru  heurea. 
Coamc  jc  dois  me  detaclic-r  dt-s  bienji  de  cc  mondu,  j'ai  abaiidounu  a 
Qea  parens  cc  qui  inVst  du  par  la  siicccsaion  de  feu  tnndunit^  la  prin- 
KSKde  Guise,  olpar  M.  votre  intcndant;  il«  iront  ?l  v.t*  siijet  pcndre 
vtnordrcs  qu'ils  rrgardcront  comme  un  bienlait.  Jc  vous<lonnc  nin 
'■^iiediction.  Signe  Voltaike,  Capuciu  indigne,  et  qui  u'a  pas  encore 
:     ^eadi;  buuue  fortune  de  capucin."  —  p.  54,  5o. 

^P  We  have  very  full  details  of  the  last  days  of  this  dis- 
ting^uished  person.  lie  came  to  Paris,  as  is  well  known, 
afitr  twenty-seven  years'  absence,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
(cinp;  and  tlie  very  evening  he  arrived,  lie  recited  hirn- 
^f  the  wliole  of  his  Irone  to  the  players,  and  passetl  all 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  correcting  the  piece  for  repre- 
seiitatiou.  A  few  days  after,  he  was  seized  with,  a  vio- 
ent  vomiting  of  blood,  and  instantly  called  stoutly  for  a 
ftiest,  saving  that  they  should  not  throw  him  out  on 
the  dungliill.  A  priest  was  accordingly  brought ;  and 
the  Patriarch  very  gravely  subscribed  a  profession  of  his 

I     tiitb  in  the  Christian  religion — of  which  he  was  ashamed, 
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He  was  received  with  unexampled  honours  at  the  Aca- 
demy, the  whole  members  of  which  rose  together,  and 
came  out  to  the  vestibule  to  escort  him  into  the  hall ; 
wliilv,  on  the  exterior,  all  the  avenues,  windows,  and 
roof's  of  houses,  by  which  his  carriage  luid  to  pass,  weM 
crowded  witii  spectators,  and  resounded  with  acclamfl 
tion?.  liut  the  great  scene  of  hisgloiy  was  the  theatre; 
in  which  he  no  sooner  appeaixid,  than  the  whole  audienH 
rose  lip,  and  eontinned  for  upwards  of  twenty  iidnu^V 
in  thunders  of  ajtplause  and  sliouts  of  acclamation  that 
tilled  the  whole  house  with  dust  and  agitation-  When 
the  piece  was  concluded,  the  curtain  wiis  again  d^a^VIl 
up,  and  discovered  the  bust  of  their  idol  In  the  middle 
of  the  stage,  while  the  favourite  actress  placed  a  cro-wii 
of  laurel  on  its  bix>w3,  and  recited  some  verses,  tlie  words 
of  which  could  scarcely  he  distinguislied  amidst  the  tu* 
raultuous  shouts  of  tlie  spectators.  The  whole  scene, 
says  AL  Grimm,  reminded  us  of  the  classic  days  of 
(jreecc  and  Home,  iiut  it  became  more  truly  touching 
at  the  moment  when  its  object  rose  to  retire.  Weak- 
ened and  agitated  by  the  emotions  he  had  experienced, 
his  limbs  trembled  beneath  him  ;  and,  bending  almost 
to  the  eurtb^  he  seemed  ready  to  expire  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  honours  that  hud  been  laid  upon  him.  His 
eyes,  filled  with  tears,  still  sparkled  with  a  pecuhar  fire 
in  tlie  midst  of  his  pale  and  faded  countenance.  All  the 
beauty  and  all  the  rank  of  France  crowded  round  him 
in  tlie  lobbies  and  staircases,  and  liteiidly  bore  him  in 
their  arms  to  the  door  of  his  carriage.  Here  the  hum- 
bler multitude  took  their  turn  ;  and,  calling  for  torchea 
that  all  might  get  a  sight  of  him,  clustered  round  his 
coach,  and  followed  it  to  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  with 
vehement  sliouts  of  luhuinuion  and  triumph.  This  \» 
the  heroic  part  of  the  scene ;  —  but  M.  Grimm  takes  cafl 
also  to  let  u.s  know,  that  the  Patriarch  appeared  on  thw 
occasion  in  long  lace  rufUes,  and  a  fine  coat  of  cut  velvet, 
with  a  grey  jwriwig  of  a  fashion  forty  years  old,  which 
he  used  to  comb  every  morning  with  his  own  hands,  and 
to  wliich  nothing  at  all  parullel  had  been  seen  for  ages 
— except  on  tl»e  head  of  Bachaumont  the  novelist,  who 
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wiis  knowii  accordiugly  ainoug  tlie  wits  of  Paris  by  the 
imme  of  "  ^'oItai^e*s  wigblock." 
This  brilliant  and  protnxctcd  career,  however,  was 
^last  drawing  to  a  close.  — Retaining  to  the  last  that  un- 
^mmeablc  spirit  of  activity  and  impatience  which  had 
^■fapctcrizcd  all  his  pa:?t  life,  he  assisted  at  rehear^Is 
HHmcetings  of  the  Academy,  with  the  ^leal  and  enthu- 
^ifisra  of  early  youth.  At  one  of  the  latter,  some  objec- 
tions woj-e  started  to  liis  magnificent  project,  of  gi\'ing  an 
improved  edition  of  thfir  Dictionary;  —  and  he  resolved 
to  comj>ose  a  discourse  to  obviate  those  objections.  To 
strengtlien  himself  for  tins  task,  he  swallowed  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  strong  coffee,  and  then  continued  at 
work  for  upwanis  of  twelve  liours  without  intermission. 
This  imprudent  eftbrt  bi"ought  on  an  inflammation  in  his 
bliuldor;  and  being  told  by  M.  De  Richelieu,  that  he 
M  been  much  relieved  in  a  similar  situation,  by  taking, 
at  intervals,  a  few  drops  of  huidanum,  he  provided  him- 
self with  a  large  bottle  of  that  medicine,  and  with  his 
Usual  impatience,  swallowed  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the 
course  of  the  niglit.  The  consequence  was,  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that  he  fell  into  a  sort  of 
it-'tburgy,  and  never  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties, 
except  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  till  the  hour  of  his 
death,  which  happened  three  days  after,  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th  of  May,  1778.  The  priest  to  whom  he  had 
made  his  confession,  and  another,  entered  his  chamber  a 
short  time  before  he  breathed  his  last.  He  recoginzed 
ihein  with  difficulty,  and  assured  tliem  of  his  respects. 
Oiip  of  them  coming  close  u]>  to  liim,  he  tlirew  his  anu 
rouud  his  neck,  as  if  to  eiidirace  him.  But  when  M.  le 
'  uiv,  taking  advantage  of  tliis  cordiality,  proceeded  to 
urge  hiui  to  make  some  yign  or  acknowledgment  of  his 
Wiief  in  the  Christian  faith,  he  gently  pushed  him  back, 
and  said,  **  Alas  !  let  me  die  in  peace."  The  priest 
turned  to  his  companion,  and  with  great  moderation  and 
'presence  of  mind,  observed  aloud,  ^*  You  see  his  faculties 
a^  quite  gone."  They  then  quietly  left  the  apartment; 
--and  the  dying  man,  having  testihed  Jiis  gratitude  to 
hijt  kind  and  vigilm»t  attendants,  and  named  several 
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times  the  name  of  his  favourite  niece  Madame  Denis, 
shortly  after  cx])ircd. 

Notliing  cun  better  iiuirk  t!ie  character  of  the  work 
before  us,  uiul  of  its  author,  than  to  state,  that  the  de- 
spatch wliich  contains  this  striking  account  of  the  last 
hours  of  his  ilhistrioiis  patron  and  friend,  terminates 
with  an  obscene  epigram  of  M.  Kulhiere,  and  a  gay  cri- 
tique on  the  new  administration  of  the  Opera  15uffa! 
There  are  various  epitaphs  on  ^'oltairo,  seattei-ed  through 
the  sequel  of  the  volume:  —  we  prefer  this  very  brief 
one,  by  a  lady  of  Lausanne : 

"  a  ffit  renfanl  gate  du  montle  qu^il  gcUa, 

Among  the  other  proofs  which  M.Grimm  has  recorded 
of  the  celebrity  of  this  extraordinar)'  person,  the  in- 
credi!)le  multitude  of  his  jwrtraits  that  were  circulated, 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  One  ingenious  artist,  in  pnr- 
ticuhir,  of  tlie  name  of  Huber,  had  acquired  such  a  fa- 
cility in  forming  his  countenance,  that  he  could  not  only 
cut  most  sti'iking  likenesses  of  him  out  of  paper,  with 
scissors  held  behind  his  back,  but  could  mould  a  little 
bust  of  him  in  hnlf  a  minute,  out  of  a  bit  of  bread,  and 
at  last  used  to  make  his  dog  manufacture  most  excellent 
protiles,  by  making  him  bite  off  the  edge  of  a  biscuit 
which  he  held  to  him  in  thi*ee  or  four  diiferent  posi- 
tions ! 

There  is  less  about  Rom^seau  in  these  volumes,  than  we 
should  exi>ect  from  their  authors  early  intimacy  with 
that  great  writer.  What  there  is,  however,  is  candid 
and  judicious.  M.  Grimm  agrees  with  Madame  de  Stael, 
that  Rousseau  was  nothing  of  a  Frendunan  in  his  cha- 
racter ;  — and  accordingly  he  observes,  that  though  the 
magic  of  his  style  and  the  extnivagance  of  his  senti- 
ments procui*e<l  him  some  crazy  disciples,  he  never  hadany 
hearty  |Mirtisansamongthecnlightenedj>art  of  the  nation. 
He  luuglis  a  gootl  deal  at  his  affectations  and  un|«irdon-* 
able  animosities, — but  gives,  at  all  times,  the  highest 
praise  to  his  genius,  and  sets  him  above  all  his  contem- 
poraries, for  the  warmth,  the  elegance,  and  the  singular 
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richness  of  his  style.  He  says,  that  the  general  opinion 
lit  Paris  was,  that  lie  had  poisoiiod  liiinsclf ;  ^— that  his 
natural  disposition  to  inelariclioly  had  increased  in  an 
:ilannin^degi'ee  after  his  return  from  England,  and  had 
Wen  aggravated  by  the  sombre  and  solitary  life  to  which 
lie  had  condemned  himself;  —  that  mind,  he  adds,  at 
once  too  strong  and  too  weak  to  bear  the  burden  of 
existence  with  tranquillity,  was  perpcrtually  prolific  of 
monsters  and  of  phantoms,  that  haunted  all  his  ste|>s, 
Wid  drove  him  to  the  borders  of  distraction.  There  is 
no  doubt,  continues  M.  (Irimro,  that  for  many  months 
M*ve  his  death  he  had  finiily  persuaded  himself  that 
all  the  powera  of  Europe  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
as  a  most  dangerous  and  ]>ortentous  being,  whom  they 
should  take  the  first  opportunity  to  desti-oy.  He  was 
also  satisfied  that  M.  de  Choiseul  had  projected  and 
executed  the  conquest  of  Corsica,  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  legislating  for  it ; 
and  that  Prussia  and  Russia  had  agreed  to  partition 
Poland  u|)on  the  same  jealous  and  unworthy  consider- 
ation. While  the  potentates  of  Europe  were  thus  busied 
in  thwarting  and  mortifying  him  ahro;ul,  tlie  ])hiloso- 
pliers,  he  was  persuadecf,  were  entirely  devoted  to  the 
same  project  at  home.  They  had  spies,  he  finiil)'  be- 
lieved, posted  round  all  his  steps,  and  wei"e  continually 
nmidng  efforts  to  rouse  (lie  jjopuhice  to  insult  and  mur- 
der hiiu.  At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  of  the  reality 
of  wliich  he  no  more  doubted  than  of  his  existence,  he 
had  placed  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  his  ph^^sieian  Tj*onchin, 
M.  D'Alcmbert,  and  our  author!  —  IJut  we  must  pass  to 
characters  less  known  or  familiar. 

*  The  gayest,  and  the  most  naturally  gay  perhaps  of  all 
thp  coterie,  was  the  Abbe  Galiani^  a  Neapolitan,  who  had 
resided  for  many  years  in  Ptirirj,  but  had  been  obliged, 
very  much  against  his  will,  to  return  to  his  own  country 
ibout  the  time  that  this  journal  commenced.  M.  Grimm 
inserts  a  variety  of  his  letters,  in  all  of  which  the  infan- 
tine petuhince  and  freedom  of  his  character  are  distinctly 
inarked,  as  well  as  the  singular  acuteness  and  clearness 
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of  his  understanding.  The  first  is  written  immediate^ 
ai'ter  his  exile  from  Paris  in  1770. 

"Miidomer  je  stiis  toujuurs  iaconsolablc  d'avuir  quittt?  Paris; 
encore  jilus  inconsolable  de  n'avoir  re^u  aucuno  noiivcUe  ni  de  vou 
ni  du  purcssoux  philosophe.     Est  il  ]H>ssibIu  que  ec  monstre,  da 
son  iDipa^ibilitc,  ne  ^nte  p&s  &  quel  point  mon  honaeur,  tna  gloire, 
dont  ji^  ni(!  flclie,  mon  plaisiret  celui  de  meit  ami^  dont  je  me  soucip 
beaurtiup,  Bf)nt  intt^rcsst's  i!ans  raffaire  (lue  je  Itii  ni  confide,  et  coni-_ 
bien  je  suis  impativut  d'apprendre  qu'en  fin  la  pacotillo  u  double 
cap  ct  passe  Ic  tL-rrible  dC'tiit*  do  ia  revision  :  car,  apr^s  ccla,  je  kt^] 
tnlnquillc  sur  Ic  r«s(c. 

•*  Mon  voyage  a  vte  trt'S  bcurrux  sur  la  lerre  et  sur  Tonde ;  il  I  ] 
mcme  6tu  d'tin  bonlieur  inconcerablc.     Je  u*ai  jamais  en  cliaiKt  et  j 
toujours  Ic  veut  en  poupe  sur  le  Rhone  et  sur  la  mcr ;  il  parait  que 
tout   nic  {tousse  a  mVloigner  de  tout  ce  que  j'alme  au  monde.     L'bo-  < 
roisme  ftora  done  bien  plus  grand  et  bien  ]>lw.-i  mi'morabic,  de  vaincre 
Ics  element  ta  nature,  les  dieux  conspire^},  et  de  retonrner  a  Ptris 
en  dt^pit  d'eux.     Oui,  Paris  est  ma  patrie  ;  ou  aura  beau  tn'cn  eil-  , 
ler,  j'y  retomberai.     Attendez-vous  done   ii  me  voir  etubli  dans  I*  < 

rue  Fromcnteau,  au  quatrieme,  sur  le  derriere,  cbez  U  uonimee 

fille  majeure,  li  dcDieurera  le  plus  grand  gdnie  de  uolre  age,ea 
pension  a  treute  sous  ]mr  jour;  et  il  »era  heureux.  Quel  plaisirqun 
do  delirer !  Adieu.  Jc  voiis  prie  d'envoyer  vos  lettres  tot^oun  i 
I'holel  dc  I'amliassadeur. 

**  (Trimm  cst-il  de  rctour  de»on  voyage  ?" 

Another  to  the  Baron  Holbach  is  nearly  in  the  same.! 
tone. 

"  Que  faites-Tous,  mou  eher  baron  ?  Vons  amnse2*vous?  La  b&- 
ronne  9e  porte-t-e11e  bien  ?  Comment  vont  vos  enfans  ?  La  philo* 
Sophie,  dont  voun  eie^  le  preniier  maitre  d'hotel,  monge-t-elle  toujour* 
d'uu  ntissi  bt^n  ap[K*tit  ? 

"  Ptiur  moi,  je  m'ennuie  nortellement  iei  ;  je  ne  vois  pcrsonn* 
exc<»i>te  deux  on  trois  Fran^aJs.  Je  suis  le  Gulliver  revenu  du  pay 
des  Hoyinhvims,  qui  no  fait  plos  MKiete  qu'avec  se*  deuxchevauj 
Je  %-aU  rvndrc  des  viMies  de  devoir  aux  feounes  dea  deux  luinbtr 
det»*t  el  de  finances;  cl  puisje  dors  ou  je  reve.  Quelle  vie  !  Hit 
n'aniuse  ioi :  point  d'etlits  {Kiint  ile  reductions,  point  de  retenae 
piMnt  de  «u^{K*n»totH  de  [laiemens:  la  vie  y  e^  il'une  uniformite  tun 
«nlc  ;  on  ne  dispute  de  rien,  p«s  niome  de  religion.  Ah  !  mon  ehe 
Pans !  oh  !  que  je  le  ivgrelte ! 

**  Oonnex-tniM  quelqoes  noaveUes  litt^raires,  mais  n'en  attende 
pa*  en  revaaehe,  l\»ur  les  grands  ^r^emens  en  K»ro|tc.  je  n 
que  nous  en  oUoiis  devenir  le  buroau.  Oo  dit,  ejt  efiet,  qne  la  flot 
Kiisse  •  enttn  dAwrqu^  ik  Plotras,  qne  toote  la  Moree  jV^t  rvvoltvo  < 
declon^  m  favrur  de»  d«%arqu^  et  que  sans  coop  ferir  iU  s'en  soi 
fundus  maitres  except!^  des  villcs  de  Corinthe  el  de  Xapoli  de 
wanie :  cola  merite  confirmatinn.  Quelle  avenlorel  Nous  eeroa 
llmilrophes  d<\!i  Ru^iw^  :  et  d\)trante  k  P^tersboarg  il  n*y  aura  pU 
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lu'tm  poA,  el  nn  petit  ir^et  do  mer:  Dux  famina  faeti.     Unefemme 
iurafart  celn  !     Colat'si  trop  beau  pourt'tre  vrui." 

The  next  is  not  such  pure  trifling, 

"  Vou«  ave-z  roeonnu  Voltaire  tians  son  sermon  ;  moi  je  n'/  rccon- 
vaxt  que  I'cchodc  feu  M.  de  Volutire,  AIi  !  il  rubiioUc  trop  a  pre- 
iL  Sa  Catlicrinc  est  line  majtresse  feinme,  parcc  qu'cUe  est  into* 
fite  et  conquerante;  tous  Ich  f^rands  hommes  out  t5te  intoleraas, 
ft  il  fttiit  I'elre.  Si  Ion  rencuntre  sur  son  chemin  nn  prince  sut, 
il  fan!  lui  pix'cher  la  tolerance,  alin  (^n'il  donni;  dnnn  \v  pie;;'',  et  tjne  le 
pirti  dcr&ae  ait  le  tciups  dc  t^o  ixdiivcr  par  la  tulcrnnce  tpiVm  lut  in-- 
oorde,  et  dVcroser  son  advoraaire  u  son  tonr.  Ainsl  le  sermon  ■^wt  lu 
loIeniDcc  est  un  sermon  fait  aux  sots  ou  aux  gens  dupes,  ou  il  des  gens 
qoi  n'ont  auciui  intcrct  danAlacliose  :  votlii  poun|uui,  quelijucfuits  un 
prince  scculier  doit  ecouter  la  tolerance;  c'est  lor^que  I'afTiiirein' 
t^rease  lea  prctrca  sans  inleresser  lea  souverains.  Mais  cii  Pologne, 
fei  evwiue*  sont  tout  a.  la  tois  pr«ti*es  et  souverains,  et,  s'ils  le  peuvent» 
ill  ferunt  fort  bien  de  cliasser  Jes  Kusbl*s,  et  d'envoj-cr  au  diable  tous 
les  DisAidens  ;  et  Catherine  fcra  fort  bien  d*ecraser  Ics  ^vctpies  si  oela 
Ini  nf-u»iit.  Moi  je  n'en  croi!>  ricn  ;  jc  crois  (^ue  les  Russcs  eeroseront 
Its  Turcs  par  contre-coup,  et  ne  feront  qu'a^andir  et  reveiller  les  I'o- 
lonais,  (-online  Philippe  IL  et  la  niuison  d'Autriche  eeraserent  I'AIle- 
ttcigiiR  el  ritalie,  en  voulunt  truiiblfr  la  Fnnioc  qii'ils  ne  firent 
luVnnciblir  :  voil^  roes  prtipli^lies." 

"  Votre  lettrti  du  8  jniii  n'est  pt«nt  gaie  ;  il  s'en  faut  meme  benu- 
vi\\\M  VUU.9  avouez  vous  meme  que  rous  n'avez  (luc  quelques  lueura 
iegtiete;  je  crains  que  cela  ne  licnne  au  physique,  et  quo  voub  no 
Wusporliex  pas  bien  :  voili^  ee  qui  me  iueho.  Pour  moi,  je  fais  tout 
tt<iuc  jc  puis  pour  vous  ef;ayer,  et  ee  iiVst  pas  un  petit  effort  pour 
WW :  nr  jc  suis  «i  ennuyc  de  mon  existence  ici,  quVn  verite  je  dcvicns 
Wnnie  d'afluires  et  honinie  grave  de  jour  en  jour  davantuge,  et  je 
Wrai  par  devcnir  NcpoUtain,  tout  eonime  un  autre.'' 

.\nother  contains  some  admirable  remai'ks  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Cicero,  introduced  in  the  same  style  of  perfect 
case  and  familiarity. 

"  C)n  pent  re};arder  Cic^Ton  porame  litterateur,  comine  pbilosoplie 
Mcomme  lionime  d'etat.  11  a  et^  an  des  plus  grandw  litti^.ralours  qui 
ueot  jamais  etfi  ;  il  sav^it  tuut  ee  qu'on  savait  de  sou  temps,  except^ 
!•  gt-ometric  et  antre-s  sciences  de  ce  genre.  II  iHait  mediocre  phi- 
Itwphe:  car  il  riavnit  tout  cc  que  Ics  Grecs  avaient  pense,  et  le  rendaiC 
iTec  nne  clarte  admirable,  nniis  il  ne  ]H>nsait  rien  el  navait  pas  la 
livce  de  rien  imaginer.  Coinnie  humme  dVtat,  Cieeron,  etimC  d'unc 
U»e  extraction,  et  voulunt  parveuir,  aurait  dii  sc  jeter  dans  le  parti 
de  I'opposition,  de  In  ehambre  basse  on  du  peuple,  si  vous  voulex. 
Celo  lui  L'tait  d'autoni  plus  aise,  que  Miirius,  foudaleur  de  ee  parti, 
ftiii  dc  son  pays.  11  en  fut  mt-nie  ti?ntc,  enr  il  debuta  par  attat|uer 
et  par  sc  lier  avi-r  les  gens  du  parli  de  I'opposition,  a  la  tele 
els,  apri's  la  mort  de  Mariu^  etaient  Claudius,  Catilina,  Cesar, 
purti  des  grands  avail  Ijesoin  d'nn  jurisconsulte  et  d'nn  sovanti 
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car  les  grands  seigueura,  en  general,  ne  wvent  ni  lire  ni  ecrire;  il 
eentit  dune  qu'on  uurait  plus  bcsoin  do  Uii  dans  le  parti  de^  grands,  «t 
qu'il  y  joucrait  un  role  plua  brillant.  II  s*y  jcta,  ct  dcs-lors  on  vit  un 
luiniJiie  iiouvuuu,  un  pan'euu,  mcl<5:  avec  Ic-s  patriciens.  Figurcz-vous 
en  Angk'tcrru  un  nvocat  ilont  la  cour  a  bejsoin  pour  fairc  un  chanculitr, 
ct  qui  8tiit  par  rnnftcqucnt  Ic  parti  du  niiniBttrc.  Ciccron  brilla  tlunc 
ft  fotc  de  Pomp^o,  etc.,  toiitcs  lag  fois  qu'il  etait  question  de  cluisos  do 
jurisprudt^nce  ;  nmis  il  lui  nmnquait  In  naisfancc,  led  richesses;  et 
tiurtout  nVtiittt  ]nus  luiianie  de  gui^'rre,  il  jouait  de  ee  eotc-lJi  un  roie 
BubiiUernc.  D'aillcurs,  pai>  inclination  nattirelle,  il  uiniait  le  parti  de 
Cc.sar^  ct  il  etait  fatigut^  dc  la  morgue  ih'$,  gninds  qui  lui  fuisalent  scntif 
sourent  le  prii  dea  bientaits  dont  on  I'Hvnit  coniblc.  11  n'etait  pas 
pusillnnitue,  il  etait  incertain  :  il  ne  defendait  pas  des  soelt^rata,  U  de- 
lendftit  lesgcns  de  son  parti  qui  ne  vaUient  guere  mieux  que  ceuxdu 
parti  contraire.'* 

Wc  shall  add  only  the  foUowitig. 

"  T*p!  dialogue  des  tnbleax  du  Louvre  int^resse  i>eu  it  cinq  cent* 
lieucs  de  riiri>  *,  le  baron  <le  Gleichen  et  moi,  nous  en  avons  ri :  per- 
sonnes  ne  nous  uurait  entetidus.  Au  reste,  il  projios  des  tableaux,  je 
renmrque  que  le  earaelere  dominant  des  Fran^ais  perce  loujours ;  iU 
sont  causeurs,  rai.*onncurs,  badin^  par  csacncc.  Un  mauvais  tableau 
enfante  un  bonne  brochure  ;  ainsj  vous  pnrlerez  micux  des  arls  que 
vous  nc  les  cultiverez  jumaiB.  II  se  ti-ouveni  au  bout  du  oirapie, 
duns  quelques  hI^l-Ics,  que  vous  aurez  le  mieux  rai&onne,  le  mieux 
discute  ee  quo.  toutes  Ics  autrcs  nations  auront  fait  dc  mieux.  Che- 
rissex  done  )'imprimerie,  e'est  votre  lot  dans  ce  ba^*  mondc.  Mais 
vous  avez  mis  un  inipot  &ur  le  papier.  Quelle  sottise!  Plai^uterie 
ii  part,  un  impnt  sur  le  pnpier  est  la  fautc  en  politique  la  plu.4  forte 
que  se  soit  comniise  en  France  depuis  un  siecle.  II  valait  mieux  (aire 
la  banqueroule  univeraelle,  et  laisser  an  Franyais  le  plaisir  de  parlcr 
il  I'Kurope  h  pen  de  frais.  Vous  avez  jdus  conqnis  de  pays  par  lea 
livres  que  par  les  armes.  Vous  ne  devez  la  gloire  de  la  nation  qu'il 
V08  ouvrages,  et  vous  voulec  vous  forcer  it  vous  taire! 

"Ma  belle  danio,  s'il  sorvait  i»  quelquc  chose  de  pleurer  lea  morts, 
je  viendraid  plcnrcr  avec  vous  la  pcrte  de  notrc  Helvelius;  ma  Is  In 
mort  n'est  autre  choso  c[ue  le  i"egrct  des  vivans;  si  nous  nc  le  regret- 
tons  poa,  il  n*eHt  pas  mort ;  tout  cunune  si  nous  ne  I'avions  janini^ 
ni  counu  ni  ainie,  il  m*  serait  jias  lie.  Tout  ce  qui  existe,  existe  en 
nous  par  rnjiport  a  nous.  Souvcnez  vous  que  le  petit  propheto  fai- 
eait  de  la  raetaphyaique  lorsqu'il  etait  trir^te  ;  j'en  fais  de  menie  a 
pi-osent.  Mais  enfin  le  mal  de  la  perte  d'llelvetius  est  le  vide  qu*il 
iaissc  dans  la  liguc  du  batuillon.  Serrons  done  les  lignem  ttinions- 
nous  davantagc,  nou&  qui  rc-itons,  et  il  n'y  paraJtra  pas.  Moi  qui 
suiji  le  major  de  cc  malheurcux  r^-giment,  j«  vuus  erio  u  tons  :  serrcz 
le*  lignes,  avancex,  feu  !  Ou  ne  s'aperccvra  pas  de  notrc  pert**. 
Se8  enfans  n'ont  perdu  ni  jcunesse  ni  beaute  par  la  mort  de  leur  )HTe; 
elles  ont  gagnu  la  riualite  d'lieritiercs  ■  pourquoi  diabic  atlez-vous 
pleurer  sur  leur  sort  ?  Files  ae  marieront,  n'en  doutez  pas :  cet  oracle 
est  plug  tur  que  ccltti  de  Cakhtu.     ija  fcmmc  etit  plus  a  plaindre,  a 
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moins  qu'elle  ne  rencontrt;  uti  gcndrc  rmssi  raiuoiinable  que  son  nmri, 
ce  qui  n'est  pas  bien  ftise,  iiiais  plus  nh6  il  Paris  qu'ailleurs.  II  y  a 
encore  bien  ties  maiiirs,  tics  vcrtiis,  rle  l'lK'roi:-mc  dans  votre  Paris  ;  il 
y  en  a  plus  qu'uLlIeur.s  croy«z-inoi :  cV'st  ce  qui  me  le  fait  regretter, 
et  me  le  fera  |>eut-t'lre  revuir  tin  jour." 

The  notice  of  the  death  of  HdvetinSy  contained  in  this 
last  extract,  lends  us  naturally  to  turn  to  the  passage  in 
M.  (iriinm  in  which  thi?^  evcut  is  comnu-niorated;  and  we 
there  find  a  very  full  and  curious  account  of  this  zealous 
philosopher.  Helvetius  was  of  Dutch  extraction ;  and 
his  father  having  been  chief  physician  to  the  Queen,  the 
son  was  speedily  appointed  to  the  very  lucrative  situ- 
ation of  larmer-general  of  the  Finances.  He  was  re- 
markably good-tempered,  benevolent,  and  lilieral;  and 
passed  his  youth  in  idle  and  voluptuous  indulgence, 
keeping  a  sort  of  seraglio  as  a  part  of  his  establishinent, 
and  exercising  himself  with  universal  applause  in  the 
noble  science  of  dancing,  in  which  he  attained  such  emi- 
nence, that  he  is  said  to  have  several  times  supplied  the 
place  of  the  famous  Dupre  in  the  ballets  at  the  opera. 
An  unhappy  pas.sion  for  literary  glory  came,  however,  to 
disturb  this  easy  life.  The  paradoxes  and  eflVunter}'  of 
Maupertuis  had  brought  science  into  fashion;  and  for  a 
reason,  no  supper  was  thought  complete  at  Paris  without 
A  raathematician.  Helvetius,  therefore,  betook  himself 
immediately  to  the  study  of  geometry:  But  he  could 
make  no  hand  of  it  ;  and  fortunately  the  rage  passed 
away  before  lie  liad  time  to  expose  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  initiated.  Next  came  the  poetical  glory  of  Voltaire; 
— and  Helvetius  instantly  resolved  to  be  a  poet — and 
did  with  great  labour  produce  a  long  poem  on  happiness, 
which  was  not  published  however  till  after  his  death, 
and  has  not  improved  his  chance  for  immortality.  But 
it  was  the  success  of  the  Tresident  Montesquieu's  cele- 
brated Esprit  des  Loix,  that  finally  decided  the  literary 
vocation  of  Helvetius.  That  work  appeared  in  1 74!);  and 
in  1750  the  farmer- gene  nil  actually  resigned  liis  office; 
married,  retired  into  the  cotnitrv,  and  spent  ten  long 
yeani  in  digesting  his  own  book  De  PEsjtrit^  by  which  he 
fondly  expected  to  rival  the  fame  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor.   1  n  this,  however,  he  was  wofully  disappointed. 
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The  book  appeared  to  philosophers  to  be  nothing  but  a 
paradoxical  and  laborious  repetition  of  truths  and  diffi- 
cidties  with  which  all  good  thinkers  had  long  hern 
fainiliar;  and  it  probably  would  have  fallen  into  uttt^r 
oblivion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  injudicious  clami 
which  was  raised  a^niinst  it  by  the  bigots  and  devote 
of  the  court.  Poor  Helvetius,  who  had  meant  nothin|r 
more  than  to  make  himself  remarkable,  was  as  much 
surprised  at  the  outcries  of  the  godly,  as  at  the  silence 
of  the  philosophers;  and  never  |>erfectly  recovered  the 
shock  of  this  double  disappointment.  He  still  continue*!, 
however,  his  habits  of  kindness  and  liberality — gave 
dinners  to  the  men  of  letters  when  at  Paris,  and  hunted 
and  compiled  philosophy  "with  great  perseverance  in  the 
roTintrv.  His  temper  was  so  good,  that  his  society  could 
not  fail  t-o  in;  agretable ;  but  his  conversation,  it  seems, 
was  not  veiy  captivatintr ;  he  loved  to  push  even*'  matter 
of  discussion  to  its  very  last  results ;  and  ixmsoned  at 
times  so  very  loosely  and  largely,  as  to  l>e  in  danger  of 
being  taken  for  a  person  very  much  overtaken  with 
liquor.  He  died  of  gout  in  his  stoniacli,  at  the  age  of 
fiftv-six;  and,  as  an  author,  is  now  completely  forgotten. 
Nobody  makes  a  l>etter  or  a  more  amiable  tigure  in 
this  book,  thai!  Madame  Geoffrfn.  Active,  reasonable, 
indulgent,  and  rauniticcnt  bcvond  example  for  a  womnu 
in  private  life.she  laid  a  sure  claim  topopiilarity  by  taking 
for  her  maxim  the  duty  of  •* giving  and  forgiving;"  an^j 
showed  herself  so  gentle  in  her  deportment  to  childr^H 
and  servants,  that  if  she  had  not  been  overcome  ■with  a^^ 
unlucky  passion  for  iatrigue  and  notoriety,  she  migh^ 
have  afforded  one  exception  at  least  to  the  genei'al  he* 
lessness  of  the  society  to  which  she  belonged.  Some 
the  repartees  recorded  of  her  in  these  volumes,  are  vel 
remarkable,  il.  de  Rulhiere  threatened  to  make  public, 
certain  very  indiscreet  remarks  on  the  court  of  Uu.'^ia, 
from  the  sale  of  which  he  expected  great  profits.  Mai]ame 
(icolfrin,  who  thought  he  would  ^t  into  ditticultics  bv 
takmg  such  a  step,  offered  him  a  very  handsome  sum  to 
put  his  manuscript  in  the  fire.  He  answered  her  with 
luany  lofty  and  animated  observations  on  the  n»eanncss 
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and  uinvorthiness  of  taking  money  to  suppress  truth. 
To  all  wbicJi  the  lady  listened  ^ntll  the  utmost  com- 
placency ;  and  merely  replied,  **  AVell !  say  yourself  how 
much    more  you  must    have."      Anotiier  mot  of  hers 
became  an  established  canon  at  all  the  tables  of  Paris, 
The  Comte  de  Coigny  was  weaiying  her  one  evening  with 
some  int<?nninable  story,  when,  upon  somebody  sending 
for  a  part  of  the  dish  before  liim,  l»e  totik  a  little  knife 
out  of  his  i>OL'ket,  and  began  to  carve,  talking  all  the 
^^me  as  before.     "  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Madame 
^■eotfrin,  a  little  out  of  patience,  "  at  table  there  should 
I^OTily  be    large  knives  and  short  stories."     In  her  old 
age  she  was  seized  with  apoplexy  ;  and  lier  daughter, 
during  her  illness,  refused  access  to  the  philosophers. 
Wlicn  she  recovered  a  little,  she  laughed  at  the  precau- 
tion, and  nijule  her  daughter's  apology — by  saying,  "  She 
had  done  like  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  —  defended  her  tomb 
from  the  Infidels."     The  idea  of  her  ending  in  devotion, 
iKtwever,  occasioned  much  merriment  and  some  scandal 
among  her  philosophical  associates. 

The  name  oi  Munnontel  occurs  very  often  in  this  col- 
lection; but  it  is  not  attenderl  with  any  distinguished 
boDours.  M.  Grimm  accuses  him  of  want  of  force  or 
fJassion  in  his  style,  and  of  poverty  of  invention  and 
littleness  of  genius.  He  says  something,  however,  of 
more  imp*-)rtance  on  occasion  of  the  first  representation 
of  that  writer's  foolish  little  piece,  entitled,  ^^  Silrain" 
'fhe  courtiers  and  sticklers  for  rank,  he  observes,  all  pre- 
tended to  be  mightily  uliirinfd  at  f/ir  tcwlency  of  this  little 
i^'ra  in  one  act ;  and  the  l>uc  de  Xoailles  took  the  trou- 
ble to  say,  that  its  plain  object  was  to  show  that  a  gentle- 
uiiin  could  do  nothing  so  amiable  as  to  marry  Ijis  maid 
servant,  and  let  Ids  cottagers  kill  his  game  at  their  plea- 
sure. It  is  really  amusing,  continues  M,  Grimm,  to  ob- 
serve, how  positive  many  people  are,  that  all  this  is  the 
i^auh  of  a  deep  plot  on  the  part  of  the  luicyclopedistes, 
and  that  this  si  llv  farce  is  the  iruit  of  a  solemn  conspiracy 
against  the  privdeged  orders,  and  in  support  of  the  hor- 
rible docti'inc  of  uiuversal  equality.  If  tliey  would  only 
condescend  to  consult  me,  however,  he  concludes,  I  could 
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prodmet  tboee  cofBfaiBaSions' of  individuals, 
lo  seem  to  be  the  smthors  of  the  revolution  when  il 
^  ens  to  be  ultiinatelv  brought  akbout  by  their  instru* 
itality.     The  Holy  Ohorch  Philosophic'of  Paris,  how- 
ever, was  certainly  quite  innocent  of  any  such  intention: 
and,  we  verily  l>cfieve,  had  at  no  time  any  deeper  vievs 
in  its  councils  than  are  expressed  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  its  registers. 

**  0;inine  il  est  d*uaage,  duu  Dotre  sainte  I^fise  philosophiqti^  ^ 
nriiu  rt'onir  quelqaefoU  poar  dooner  aux  fideles  de  salataires  et  otil^ 
lOBtriictiDDs  fitir  letat  actual  de  la  foi,  led  progr^  et  bonnes cruvres'^ 
no«  frferea,  j'oi  rbonncxir  de  roas  adrcsser  les  annonce«  et  bans  qui  out 
eo  li«ii  &  la  suite  de  noire  dernier  sermon. 

"  Frfere  ThnnisA  fait  navoir  qu'il  a  compose  on  Essai  stir  fes  Ftm^^ 
qui  fera  ud  ouvrage  conftidt-rable.  L'Eglise  estirao  la  puretu  dc  mffuri 
et  |P9  vertus  de  fri»re  Thomas;  ellc  crnint  qu'il  ne  connai5SC  F** 
*!iif'ore  awjex  le.-*  ffmmes ;  ellc  lui  conscillc  de  se  Her  plus  intifli*^ 
ment,  g*il  fiepeut,  arecquelquejiuucsdcs  heroines  qu'i!  frvquentt^po"^ 
lo  plus  grand  bien  de  son  ouvrage  ;  et,  pour  Ic  plus  grand  bien  de  t^ 
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style,  elle  le  conjure  de  considerer  combion,  suivant  la  deoouverte  de 
notn!i  illustro  patriarche,  I'adjectif"  aifaiblit  souvent  le  substautif,  quoi- 
qu'il  s'y  nipporte  en  eas,  eu  uombre  et  en  genre. 

"Scnnr  Nccker  fail  »avoir  qu'ellc  douiiera  loiijoiirs  a  diner  les 
vendredis :  I'Eglisc  a^  reudra,  parce  qu'elie  fait  cas  de  f ft  personne 
et  de  cellc  de  son  ^poux  ;  elle  voudralt  pouvoLr  en  dire  autant  de  son 
cuisinier. 

**  Sociir  (K*  I'Espinassc  fait  savoir  que  sa  fortune  ne  lui  permet  paa 
d'offnr  ni  ii  diner,  ni  u  soiiper,  ct  qu'ello  n'en  a  pns  tnoins  d'envie  de 
recevoir  chez  cUti  left  fn^res  tpd  voudront  y  vcnir  digi'i-or.  L'Egliso 
la'ordonne  de  lui  dire  qu'ellu  ts'y  rcndra,  ct  que,  ijuand  on  a  autant 
d'caprit  et  de  nierile,  on  peut  ue  passt-r  de  bi^aute  et  de  fortune. 

*'  Mere  Geofirin  fait  garoir  qu'elle  renouvelle  les  defenses  et  loi« 
proliibitives  des  aniiees  precedcnte.s  oX  qu'jl  tie  »eTn  pas  plus  permis 
que  par  le  posse  do  parlor  eluiz  elle  ni  d'affiun^R  interieureu,  ni  d'af- 
faires exterieures ;  ui  d'affaires  de  la  cour,  ni  d'affaires  de  In  villc; 
ni  de  paix,  ni  de  guerre  ;  ni  de  religion,  ni  de  gouvernemeut  ;  ni  de 
tlu'olof^ic,  ni  dc  nietaphysique ;  ni  de  gramniaire,  ni  de  luusiqiie  ;  ni, 
en  general,  dVucune  matiore  quclconque  ;  et  qu'elle  commet  dom 
Burigni,  beneilictin  de  robe  courte,  pour  taire  tairc  tout  le  moude,  h 
cause  de  sa  dexterite  eonnue,  et  du  gi-unil  credit  dont  il  jouit,  et  pour 
etre  gronde  par  elle,  en  partioulier,  ile  toutes  Ics  rontravc-ntions  a  cea 
d<5fen3eH.  LVglisc,  considurant  que  le  silence,  ct  nolainuif'nt  sur  les 
matieres  dont  est  question,  n'est  pas  son  fort,  proniut  d'ubeir  iiutant 
qu'elle  y  sera  cuutrainle  par  forme  de  violence." 

\Vu  hear  ii  great  deal,  of  course,  oi'  Diderot^  in  a  work 
of  which  he  was  partly  the  author;  and  it  id  impossible 
to  deny  hiin  the  prjuso  of  ardour,  ori^ltinlily,  and  ^reut 
occasioiud  eloquence.  Yet  we  not  only  feel  neither  re- 
spect nor  affection  for  Diderot  —  but  can  seldom  read 
any  of  his  lifrhtcr  pieces  without  a  certiiin  degree 
of  disgu.st.  There  is  a  tone  of  hlackijuardi'HH  —  (we 
really  ciin  find  no  other  word)  — both  in  his  indecency 
and  Ids  profanity,  wliicli  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  in  any  other  good  writer;  and  which  is  apt,  we 
think,  to  prove  revolting  even  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  licence  of  this  IVuternity.  They  who  do 
not  choose  to  look  into  his  lhii<iietLse  for  the  full  illus- 
tration of  this  remark  —  and  we  advise  no  one  to  look 
there  for  any  thing  —  may  find  it  abundantly,  thougli  in 
a  less  flagrant  form,  in  a  little  essay  on  women,  wliich  is 
inserted  tn  these  volumes  ns  a  supplement  or  corrective 
to  the  larger  work  of  M.  Thomas  on  that  subject.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  the  Avhole  tribe  of  French 
writers  who  have  had  any  pretensions  to  philosophy  for 
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the  last  seventy  years,  are  infected  with  a  species  of 
indelicac}'  which  is  peculiar,  we  think^  to  their  nation; 
and  strikes  us  as  more  shameful  and  offensive  than  any 
other.  We  do  not  know  very  well  how  to  describe  it, 
otherwise  than  by  saying,  that  it  consists  in  a  strange 
combination  of  physical  science  with  obscenity,  and  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  pedantic  and  disgusting  details  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  with  images  of  voluptuousness 
and  sensuality  ;  —  an  attempt,  we  think,  exceedingly  dis- 
gusting and  debasing,  but  not  in  tlie  least  degree  either 
seductive  or  amusing.  Jlaupei*tuis  and  Voltaire,  and 
Helvotius  and  Diderot,  are  ftill  of  this.  Butibn  and 
d'Alembei*t  are  by  no  means  free  of  it  ;  and  traces  of  it 
may  even  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau 
himself.  We  could  pardon  some  details  in  the  Emik*  —  or 
the  Confessions  \  —  but  we  own  it  appears  to  us  the  most 
nauseous  and  unnatural  of  all  things,  to  find  tlie  divine 
Julie  herself  iuforniiug  her  cousin,  with  much  compla- 
cency, that  she  had  at  last  discovered,  that  "  quoique 
son  ccEur  trop  tendre  avoit  besoin  d*amour,  ses  sens 
n'avoient  plus  besoin  d'un  amant." 

The  following  epigram  is  a  little  in  the  taste  we  have 
been  condemninix  ;  —  but  it  has  the  merit  of  beinor  execs- 
aively  clevur.  Madame  du  Chatelet  had  long  lived  sepa- 
rate from  her  husband,  and  was  understood  to  receive 
the  homage  of  two  lovers — Voltaire  and  M.  de  St.  Lam- 
bert. She  died  in  childbirth ;  and  the  following  dramatic 
elegy  was  circulated  all  over  Paris  the  week  after  that 
catastrophe. 

"  M.  de  Chatelet  —  Ah  !  ce  u'est  pas  ma  faute ! 

"  Jf.  de  Voltaire.  — Je  I'avais  predit ! 

"  M.  de  St.  Lnnd>eH.  —  Elle  I'a  voulu  I  " 

Crelnflon  the  younger  is  naturally  brought  to  our 
recollection  by  the  mention  of  wit  and  indecency.  We 
have  an  account  of  his  death,  and  a  just  and  candid 
estimate  of  his  merits,  in  one  of  the  volumes  l>efore  us. 
However  frivolous  and  fantastic  the  style  of  his  novels 
may  appear,  lie  hatl  still  the  merit  of  inventing  that 
style,  and  oi"  adorning  it  with  much  ingenuity,  wit,  and 
character.     The  taste  for  liis  writings,  it  seems,  rwssed 
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mj  ver^*  rapidly  and  completely  in  France ;  and  long 
'*       his   deatb,    the  author  of  the  Sopha,  and  Les 


finremenx  du  L^ur  et  de  l  A.spnt^  hud  the  ntortihcation 
to  be  utterly  forgotten  by  the  public.  M.  Griniiii  thinks 
this  reverse  of  fortune  rather  unmerited  ;  and  observes, 
rkf  in  foreign  countries  he  was  still  held  in  estimation, 
and  that  few  French  pmductions  hud  had  such  currency 
in  London  as  the  S<ypha.  The  reason  perliaps  may  be, 
that  the  manners  and  chnractei's  wliidi  the  French  ut 
oiice  knew  to  Ik*  unnatund,  might  be  niistjiken  by  us  for 
trae  copies  of  French  originals.  It  is  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  |>erusal 
of  his  works  inspired  a  young  lady  of  good  family  in 
ibis  country  with  such  a  passion  for  the  author,  that  she 
ran  uway  from  her  friencfs,  came  to  Paris,  married  liim, 
uiiil  nursed  and  attended  him  with  exemplary  tender- 
ness and  affection  to  his  dying  day.  But  there  is  nothing 
but  luck,  good  or  bad  —  as  M.  Grimm  sagely  observes — 
in  this  world.  The  autbor  of  a  licentious  novel  inspires 
a  roQiuntic  passion  in  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  who 
crosses  seas,  and  abandons  her  family  and  her  native 
country  for  Ins  sake  ;  —  while  the  author  of  the  Nouvelle 
BdoUe^  the  most  delicate  and  passionate  of  all  lovers 
that  ever  existed,  is  obliged  to  clap  up  a  match  with  his 
sin^larly  stupid  chambermaid ! 

Of  all  the  loves,  however,  that  are  recorded  in  this 
jcfaronicle,  the  loves  of  Madame  du  Detfant  and   M.  de 

ont-de-Vesle,  are  the  most  exemplary ;  for  they  lasted 
npwards  of  fifty  years  without  quarrel  or  intermission. 
Ilic  secret  of  this  wonderful  constancy  is,  at  all  events, 
Worth  knowing;  and  we  give  it  in  the  words  of  an 
duthentic  dialogue  between  this  venerable  Acme  and 
^^ptimius. 

"Pont-de-Vesle  ? — Madame? — Oftelea-vous? — Au  coin  de  voire 
fiipiniiiee. — Couche  les  pieds  sur  les  cbenet^  comme  on  est  chez  scs 
vsat,} — Oui,  Slatiamt. — II  i'aut  couveuir  qu'il  est  (wu  de  liaisons 
Wrii  anricnno^  que  la  nAtre. — Cola  est  vmi. — Tl  y  a  cinquante  ana. 
—Oui,  oinquttiitc  ons  pa.«s«!:E<. — Et  dans  cc  Ion;;  iiitcrvalic  aucun  nu- 
«?«,  ptt5  meme  raiiparenee  d'uiie  hrouilleric. — CVst  ce  que  j'ai  tou- 
J**!!!*  admire,— ]VIais,  Pout-de-Vesle,  vmXm  ne  viendrnJt-il  point  de  ce 
<H*«u  fond  nous  avonw  toujuur^i  ete  fort  indiflcTcns  Tun  u  I'autre  ? — 
Cela  se  pourrait  bien,  Madame." 
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The  evening  this  veteran   admirer  died,  slie 
rather  late  to  a  great  supper  in  the  neighbourhood;! 
as  it  was  known  that  she  made  it  a  jwjiiit  of  honouri 
attend  on  him,  the  C4itastn)phe  was  generally  suspecle 
She  mentioned   it,   however,   herself,   immediately 
comhig  in  ;  —  adding,  that  it  was  hicky  he  had  i^onei 
so  early  in  the  evening,  as  she  might  other^vi5e 
been  prevented  from  appearing.     She  then  sate  downj 
table,  and  made  a  very  hearty  and  merry  meal  of  it  I 

Besides  Pont-de-Ve.sle,  however,  this  eelebrated  lad| 
had  a  lover  almost  as  ancient,  in  the  President  Henrt 
— whom  also  she  had  the  misfortune  to  sur\ive;  thou 
he  had  the  complaisance,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,] 
live  to  near  ninety  years  for  her  snke.  The  ixtor  pr 
dent,  however,  fell  into  dotage,  before  his  death;  i 
one  day,  w^hen  in  that  state,  Madame  du  Defiant  having 
happened  to  ask  hltn,  wlicther  he  liked  her  or  JIadsmc 
de  Castelmoron  the  best,  he,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  not  only  declared  liis 
preference  of  the  absent  lady,  but  ])roceeded  to  jnslifr 
it  by  a  most  feeling  and  accurate  enumeration  of  tlit 
vices  and  defects  of  his  hearer,  in  which  he  grew  so  wann 
and  rloquent,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  either  t-oalop 
hisn,  or  to  preveiit  all  who  were  pi-esent  from  profiting 
by  the  communication.  Wiiau  Madame  de  Chatelet  died, 
Madame  du  Ueftant  testified  her  grief  for  the  most 
intimate  of  her  female  acquaintance,  by  circulating  aH 
over  Paris,  the  veiy  next  morning,  the  most  libellous  flnJ 
venomous  attack  on  her  person,  lier  understandin|^.  and 
her  morals.  When  she  cnme  to  die  herself,  however,  she 
met  with  just  alxjut  as  much  s)Tnpathy  us  she  deserved. 
Three  of  her  dearest  friends  used  to  come  and  piny  cartl* 
every  evening  by  the  side  of  her  couch  —  and  as  slw 
chose  to  die  in  the  middle  of  a  very  interesting  gaiae 
they  quietly  played  it  out  —  and  settletl  their  account 
before  leaving  the  apartment.  We  hope  these  lirt^ 
traits  go  near  to  justify  what  we  ventured  to  say  in  t' 
outset,  of  the  tendency  of  large  and  agreeable  society  J 
ffyrtify  the  heart; — at  all  events,  they  give  us  i 
lively  idea  of  the  Uahons  that  united  kindred 
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We  might  add  to  the  number  several  iinccdotes 
[the  President  Renault — and  of  the  Baron  d'Hollwch, 

llo  told  Ilelvethis,  a  little  time  before  the  death  of  the 

?r,  tluU  though  he  had  lived  all  his  lite  with  irritable 

indigent  men  of  letters,  he  could  not  recollect  that 

had  either  quarrelled   with,  or  done  the   smallest 

nee  to,  any  one  among  them. 

liere  is  a  great  deal  of  admirable  criticism  in  this 

rk,  upon  tlie  writings  and  genius  of  almost  all  the 

bor's  contemporaries  —  I)onit,  Piron,  Millot,  Bernard, 

abeau,  Moncrif,  Colurdeau,  and  many  others,  more 

Mc5s  generally  known  in  this  country ;  nor  do  we  know 

publication,   indeed,   so  well  calculated  to  give  a 

Qger  ft  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  rccent 

erature  of  France.    The  little  we  can  afford  to  extract, 

Vever,  must  be  hung  upon  naanes  more  notorious. 

JThc  publication  of  a  stupid  journal  of  MonUiiffne's 

ivels   in    Italy  gives    M.  Grimm    an   opportunity  of 

fiiig  something  of  the  Essays  of  that  most  agreeable 

Meran.     Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  greater 

frt  of  the  following  observations. 
^Qiioi-qull  y  alt  dans  scs  Essais  unc  infinite  de  faits,  d'anccdotes  et 
ciutiona,  il  nV^it  pns  ditlictlu  de  s'apercevuir  que  sen  etudes  n't-taient 
Hi  Tftstp.^  ni  prorondes.     II  u'avait  giiere  lu  «jue  qiiclques  poete^  latiuSf 
qiitjiquos  livres  de  voyage,  ct  son  SenC-que  ot  son  PIutnrqiK'. 

"De  tous  1g«  utit^urs  qui  nous  rcslent  i\i\  I'antiquili's  Plularquc  est, 

*n»  contredit,  celui  qui  a  recueilli  le  plus  de  vcViti's  dc  fuit  et  de  sp^i- 

ttUHon.     Sea  asuvres  sont  une  mine  inepui»able  de  lumieres  et  do 

conausaances  :    c'est  vrainicnt   VKneyclopedie   des  ancient      Mon- 

tugnc  nous  en  a  donne  la  ^eur,  ct  il  y  a  ajoute  Ics  reflexions  les  plua 

finei,  et  sur-tout  lea  refultata  lea  plus  t^eerets  de  &a  propre  expi^rience. 

H  nw  semblc  done  que  b\  juvaie  ai  dunner  une  idee  de  ses  E»saii,  je 

dinia  en  deux  mots  que  cVi-t  un  eomraonlaire  que  I^Iontaigne  fit  sur 

^M-iDemo  en  meditant  U-s  ut-riti^  de  Plutai-quo. .  ..Te  pense  encore  que  je 

^■l3«  mal :    ee  serait  lui  pi-t^ter  un  projet.  .  .  Muntalgne  u*en  avnit 

^^an.     En  mettanl  V\  plume  h  la  main,  it  parait  n'avoir  8ong<S  ({u'ati 

pUisir  dc  causer  famllierement  avee  son  lecteur.    11  lui  rend  compte 

^!-'*e«  lectures,  de  ses  pensees,  de  ses  reflexions,  sans  suite,  sans  dessein: 

il  reut  avoir  le  plaisir  de  penser  tout  liaut,  et  il  en  jouit  a  son  aise. 

Udtesouveut  Plutanjue,  paree  que  Plutnrtjue  t'tait  son  livre  favori. 

^seule  loi  qu'il  semble  s'otrc  prcscrite,  c'ost  de  ne  jamais  jtarler  que 

w  (jui  rintercssait  vivemcnt :  dc  la  Tencrfpc  et  la  vivucit^  de  »e» 

'rp?isioD#,  In  gruec  et  rorigjaalite  dc  son  langage.     Son  esprit  a  eetto 

ice  el  eettc  francliise  nimablc  ijue  IVii  ne  trmive  que  dans  ccs 

Wen  nAs  dont  la  contrainte  du  niondt*  et  de  I'l'dncation  ne  gena 

encore  Icp  mouvemens  fneiles  el  naliirels." 
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After  i\  still  farther  encomium  on  the  sound  sense  of 
tills  favourite  ^vriter,  M.  Grimm  concludes — 

"Personnc  n'a-t  11  done  pens^  plus  que  Montaigne?  Je  I'ignore. 
Mais  ce  quu  jc  crois  bicii  »nvoir,  c'cst  que  peraunnc  n'u  tlit  arec  plud 
dc  fiimplicitc  cu  ([u'll  n  seiiti,  ce  qu'il  a  pcnao.  On  nc  pent  rieii  ]\jouter 
ii  luUtgo  qu'il  a  luit  lui-niC'im?  tie  ?un  ouvrjige;  v*ejfi  ici  tin  Hvre  de 
bonne  foi.     Ci'ltt  eat  clivln,  et  cffln  rst  rxiwt." 

'*  Qii'cst-ce  que  toutcs  Ics  connniseanrea  ImmainRs?  le  cercle  en  est 
5)  borne ! . . . .  Et  depuis  quatre  mille  ans,  qu'a-t-on  fait  pour  IV'teudre? 
Moutesquleu  a  tlit  queUjue  part,  yi/fV  trnvtiUfait  it  «n  Hvre  de  douze 
ptiffes,  fjui  contieudntit  fnut  re  que  nous  sarcns  siir  la  Metaphyaiquty 
la  Politique  et  la  Morale,  it  tout  ce  qtie  de  grands  auteurs  ont  out/lie 

dans  le$  volumes  qn'ils  ont  dunnfs  sur  ces  sciences-la Je  5uis 

triis  seriuu:»uiiK'ut  persuade  qu'il  ue  tennit  qu'a  lui  d'accomplir  ce  graud 
projct." 

Montesquifu,  BufFon,  and  Raynal  are  the  only  authors, 
we  think,  of  whom  M.  Grimm  speaka  with  serious  re- 
spect and  admiration.  Great  praise  is  lavished  u|>on 
Robertson's  Charles  v.  — Young's  Night  Thoughts  are 
said,  and  with  justice,  to  be  rather  ingenious  than  pa- 
thetic ;  and  to  show  more  of  a  gloomy  imagination  than 
a  feeling  heart.  —  Thomson's  Seasons  arc  less  happily 
stigniatized  as  excessively  ornate  and  artificial,  and  said 
to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Georgics,  that  the 
Lady  of  Loretto,  wth  all  her  tawdry  finerv,  bears  to  the 
naked  graces  of  the  Venus  de  Medici. — JoIinson*s  Life 
of  Savage  is  extolled  as  exceedingly  entertaining  — 
though  the  author  is  lauglied  at,  in  the  true  Parisian 
taste,  for  not  having  made  a  jest  of  his  hcix).  —  Huwkes- 
worth's  Voyages  are  also  very  much  conmicndcd;  and 
Sir  William  Jones's  letter  to  Am^ueHl  da  Pen-on^  ia  said 
to  be  capable,  with  a  few  retrenchments,  of  being  made 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  Patriarch  himself.  —  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's Essay  on  Shakspeare  is  also  applauded  to  the  fidl 
extent  of  its  merits;  and,  indeed,  a  verj*  laudable  degree 
of  candour  and  moderation  is  observed  as  to  our  national 
taste  in  the  drama.  —  Shaks])eare,  lie  observes,  is  fit  for 
us,  and  Raoine  for  them :  and  each  should  be  satisfied 
with  his  lot,  and  would  do  well  to  keep  to  his  own  na- 
tional manner.  When  we  attempt  to  be  regular  and 
dignified,  we  are  mei-ely  cold  and  stiff;  and  when  they 
aim  at  freedom  and  energy,  they  become  absurd  and 


extravagant.  The  celebrity  of  Gurrick  seems  to  have 
been  scarcely  less  iit  Paris  than  in  London,  —  their 
greatest  actor  being  fainiliiirly  designuted  "  Le  Guriick 
Francois."  His  powers  of  pantomime,  indeed,  were  uni- 
versally intellif^ible,  and  secin  to  have  made  u  prodi<|fious 
impression  upon  the  theatrical  critics  of  Frnnce.  But 
his  authority  is  quoted  by  M.  Grinnn,  for  the  observa- 
tion, that  there  is  not  the  smallest  affinity  in  the  traffic 
declamation  of  the  two  countries  ; — so  that  an  actor  \vlio 
could  give  the  most  astonishing  effect  to  a  passage  of 
Shaksi>eare,  would  not,  though  perfectly  master  of 
French,  be  able  to  guess  how  a  single  line  of  Kacine 
should  be  spoken  on  the  stage. 

AVe  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  drama,  however, 
■without  observing,  Avith  what  an  agreeable  surprise  we 
discovered  in  M.  Grimm,  an  auxiliary  in  that  battle 
which  we  have  for  some  time  wage<l,  though  not  Avith- 
out  trepidation,  against  the  theatrical  standards  of 
France,  and  in  defence  of  our  own  more  free  and  ir- 
regular drama.  "While  a  considerable  part  of  our  own 
men  of  letters,  carried  away  by  the  authority  and  sup- 
posed unanimity  of  the  continental  judges,  were  disposed 
to  desert  the  cause  of  Shukspeare  and  Nature,  and  to 
recognize  Racine  and  Voltaire  as  the  only  true  models 
of  dramatic  excellence,  it  turns  out  that  the  greatest 
Parisian  critic,  of  that  best  age  of  criticism,  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  very  ideii  of  dramatic  excellence  had  never 
been  developed  in  France;  and  that,  from  the  very- 
causes  which  we  have  formerly  specified,  there  was  nei- 
ther powerful  passion  nor  real  nature  on  their  stage. 
After  giving  some  account  of  a  play  of  La  Harpe's, 
he  observes,  "  I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the 
opinion,  that  time  tratfedt/,  such  fU  has  never  yet  existed 
in  France^  must,  after  all,  be  written  in  prose  ;  or  at  least 
can  never  accommodate  itself  to  the  pompous  and  rhe- 
torical tone  of  our  stately  versification.  The  ceremonious 
and  affected  dignity  which  belongs  to  such  compositions, 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  just  imitation  of  nature, 
and  destructive  of  all  true  patlios.  It  may  be  very  fine 
and  very  poetical ;  but  it  is  not  dramatic  : — and  accord- 
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ingly  I  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining,  that  all  our 
celebrated  tragedies  belong  to  the  epic  aud  not  to  the 
dramatic  division  of  poetry.  Tlie  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  a  drauiutiL^  verse,  which  did  not  iiitertere  with  sim- 
plicity or  familiarity  of  diction ;  but  as  we  have  none, 
we  must  mtike  n[)  our  minds  to  com|>ose  our  trajjedics 
in  prose,  if  we  ever  expect  to  have  any  that  may  deserve 
the  name.  What  then  ?  "  be  continues  ;  "  must  we  throw 
oui'  Racines  and  Voltaircs  in  the  fire  ?  — 1)v  i»o  means; 
—  on  the  contrary,  we  must  keep  them,  and  study  and 
admire  them  more  than  ever ; —  but  with  riglit  concep- 
tions of  their  tnie  nature  and  merit  —  as  masterpieces  of 
poetry,  and  ixuison'mg,  and  description  ;  —  as  the  first 
works  of  the  iirst  geniuses  that  ever  adorned  any  nation 
under  heaven  :  —  But  not  as  tragedies,  —  not  as  pieces 
intended  to  exhibit  natural  cliaracters  and  passions 
speaking  their  own  language,  and  to  produce  that  terri- 
ble impression  which  such  pieces  alone  can  produce. 
C'onsidered  in  that  light,  their  coldness  and  childishness 
^vill  be  immediately  apparent;  —  and  though  the  talents 
of  the  artist  will  always  be  conspicuous,  their  misappli- 
cation and  failui'c  will  not  be  less  so.  With  the  prospect 
that  lies  before  us,  the  best  thing,  perhiip:^^  that  we  can 
do  is  to  go  on,  boasting  of  the  uni)aralU'led  excellence 
we  have  attained.  But  how  speedily  jjhoiild  our  boast- 
ings be  silenced  if  the  present  race  of  children  should  Ik? 
succeeded  by  a  generation  of  men  I  1  lere  ia  a  theory," 
concludes  the  worthy  Baron,  a  little  alarmed  it  would 
seem  at  his  own  temcritVj  "  which  It  would  be  easy  to 
confirm  and  illustrate  much  more  <oinpleteiy  —  if  a  man 
ha3  a  desire  to  be  stoned  to  death,  before  the  door  of  the 
Theatre  Frain;oi^ !  But,  in  the  mean  time,  till  I  am 
better  prepaix'd  for  the  honours  of  martvrdom,  I  must 
entreat  you  to  keep  the  secret  of  my  infidelity  to  your- 

Diderot  holds  very  nearly  the  same  language.  After 
a  long  dissertation  upon  the  difference  between  real  and 
artificial  dignity,  lie  proeeeda,  — "  What  follows,  then, 
from  all  this  —  but  that  tragedy  is  still  to  be  invented 
In  France;  and  that  the  ancients,  with  all  their 
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ere  probably  much  nearer  inventing  it  than  wc  have 

been? — Noble    actions   and   sentiments,  with   simple 

luitl  fanuliar  languago,  are  among  its  first  elements  ;  — 

and  I  strongly  susjtect,  that   lor    these   two    hundred 

years,  we  have  mistaken  the  stuteliness  of  Madrid  for 

tLe  heroism  of  llonu\     If  once  a  man  of  genius  sliall 

veiilure  to  give  to  his  characters  and  to  his  dietitju  the 

wmphcity  of  ancient  dignity,  ph^y3  and  players  will  be 

veiy  different  things  from  what   they  are  now.      But 

Wrauch  of  this,"  he  adds  also  in  a  tit  of  sympathetic 

■irror,  "  could  I  venture  to  say  to  any  body  but  you  ! 

"*  Aould  be  pelted  in  the  streets,  if  1  were  but  suspected 

ofihe  lilasphemies  I  have  just  uttered." 

With  the  assistance  of  two  such  allies,  we  shall  renew 
thecombat  against  the  Continental  dramatists  with  fresh 
spirits  and  confidence  ;  and  shall  probablv  find  an  early 
opportunity  to  Ijrave  tlie  field,  upon  that  important 
erne.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  only  remark,  that 
suspect  there  is  sf^mething  more  than  an  analogy 
etween  tlie  government  and  |)o]itical  constitution  of  the 
^0  countries,  and  the  character  of  their  di*ania.  Tlie 
^edy  of  the  Continent  is  conceived  in  the  vei*y  genius 
and  spirit  of  abiHjlute  nionaivhy — the  same  artilicial 
stateliness  —  the  same  slow  movmg  of  few  persons —  the 
name  suppression  of  ordinary  emotions,  and  ostentatious 
display  of  lofty  sentiments,  and,  finally,  tlie  same  jea- 
lousy of  the  interference  of  lower  agents,  and  the  simie 
borror  of  Milgarity  and  tumidt.  When  wc  consider  too, 
tliat  in  the  coui»trics  wlierc  this  form  of  the  drama  has 
Wn  established,  the  Court  is  the  chief  patron  of  the 
tbt^aire,  and  coun^iers  almost  its  only  sup|K>rter8,  we 
"liiiU  probably  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  uniformity 
of  character  is  not  a  mere  accidental  coincidence,  but 
tliat  the  same  causes  which  have  stamped  those  attri- 
Wtc'8  on  the  serious  hours  of  its  mlers,  have  extended 
ihem  to  those  mimic  representiUions  Avliich  were  ori- 
^nally  devised  for  tlieir  amusement.  In  England, 
ain,  onr  drama  lias  all  along  partaken  of  the  mixed 
of  our  govei*nment  —  persons  of  all  degrees  take 
ire  in  both,  eocli  in  his  own  peculiar  character  and 
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fashion :  a»id  the  result  has  been,  in  buth,  a  much 
greater  activity,  variety,  and  vigour,  than  was  ever  ex- 
hibited un<lpr  a  more  exchisive  system.  In  Enghind, 
too,  the  stago  hns  in  general  been  dependent  on  the 
nation  at  large,  and  not  on  the  favour  of  the  Court ;  — 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  lliat  the  cliaracter  of  its  ex- 
hibitions lias  been  afli^cted  by  a  due  consideration  of  that 
of  the  miscellaneous  patron  whose  feelings  it  was  its 
business  to  gratify  and  reflect. 

After  having  said  so  much  alx>ut  the  stage,  we  cannot 
afford  room  cither  for  the  quarrels  or  witticisms  of  the 
act^)rs,  which  arc  re|)ortcd  at  grciit  length  in  these 
volumes  —  or  for  the  absuixlities,  however  ludicrous,  of 
the  ''  l)iou  de  Danse  "  as  old  Vestris  yclepcd  himself — 
or  even  the  famous  ^'•affaire  du  ili(r««f^  "  which  dis- 
tracted the  whole  court  of  France  at  the  marriage  of 
the  late  king.  We  can  allow  only  a  sentence  indeed  to 
the  elaborate  dissertation  in  which  Diderot  endeavours  tg 
prove  that  an  act^r  is  alt  the  worse  for  having  any  feeling 
of  the  passions  he  represents^  and  i^*  never  so  sure  to 
agitate  tlie  souls  of  his  liearers  as  wlien  his  o^vn  is  j>er- 
fcctly  at  ease.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  not  correctly 
true  ; —  though  it  might  take  more  distinctions  than  the 
Bubjoct  is  worthj  to  iix  precisely  where  the  truth  lies. 
It  is  plain  we  think,  however,  that  a  good  actor  must 
have  a  caparih/,  at  least,  of  all  tlic  passions  whose  lan- 
guage he  mimics,  —  and  we  are  nidier  inclined  to  think, 
that  he  must  also  have  a  transient  feeling  of  them, 
whenever  his  mimicry  is  very  successtiil.  That  the 
emotion  should  be  very  short  lived,  and  should  give  way 
to  trivial  or  comic  sensations,  with  very  little  interval, 
affords  btjt  a  slender  ]>rcsuniption  against  its  reality, 
when  we  consider  how  rapidly  such  contradictor}*  feel- 
ings succeed  each  other,  in  light  minds,  in  the  real 
business  of  life.  That  real  passion,  again,  never  would 
be  so  graceful  and  dignified  as  the  counterfeit^'d  passion 
of  the  stiige,  is  either  an  ini])eachnient  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  copy,  or  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  reid  pas- 
sion of  a  noble  and  dignified  character  must  always  be 
dignified  and  graceful,  —  and  if  Crosar,  when  actually 
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bleeding  in   the  Senate-house,  folded  his  robe  ai-ound 
that  he  might  Itdl  with  decorum  at  the  feet  of  his 
ins,  why  should  we  say  that  it  is  out  of  nature  for 
player,  l>oth  to  s^Tiipathise  with   the  passions  of  liis 
hero,  and  to  think  of  the  figure  he  makes  in  tlie  eyes  of 
tile  spectators  ?     Strong  conception  is,  perhaps  in  every 
cnse,  attended  with  a  temporary  Ix'lief  of  the  reality  of 
its  objects ; — and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  copy 
iTJih  tolerable  success  the  symptoms  of  a  powerful  emo- 
tion, without  a  very  lively  apprelicnsion  and  recollection 
of  ita  actual  presence.     \Ve  luive  no  idea,  we  own,  that 
the  copy  can  ever  be  given  without  some  participation 
in  the  emotion  itself — or  that  it  is  possible  io  i*epeat 
pathetic  words,  and  with  the  true  tone  and  gestures  of 
passion,  with  the  same  indiiFerence  with  which  a  school- 
W  repeats  his  task,  or  a  juggler  his  deceptions.     The 
fteling,  wc  believe,  is  often  ver}'  momentaiy ;  and  it  is 
this  which  has  misled  tliose  who  have  doubted  of  its 
existence.     But  there  are  many  strong  feelings  equally 
iiet'ting  and  undeniable.     The  feelings  of  the  spectators, 
rbe  theatre,  though  frequently  more  keen  tlian  they 
exixrience  anywhere  else,  are  in  general  infinitely  less 
<iurable  than  those  excited  by  real  transactions;  and  a 
ludicrous  incident  or  blunder  in  the  performance,  will 
Carry  the  whole  house,  in  an  instant,  from  sobbing  to 
governable  laughter:  And  even  in  real  life,  we  have 
"ery  day   occasion  to  observe,  how  quickly  the  busy, 
e  dissipated,  the  frivolous,  and  the  very  youthful,  can 
s   from    one    powerful   and   engi'ossing   emotion    to 
other.     The  daily  life  of  Voltaire,  we  think,  iniglit 
.ve  furnished  DiJerot  with  as  many  and  as  striking 
iStances  of  the  actual  succession  of  incongruous  emo- 
ons,   as  he  has  collected   from  The    tlieatrical  life  of 
Sophie  Arnoud,  to  prove  that  one  part  of  the  succession 
tnust  necessarily  have  been  fictitious. 

There  arc  various  traits  of  the  oppressions  and  abuses 

f  the  government,   iiicidentully  noticed  in  this   work, 

^vhich  maintains,  on  the  whole,  a  very  aristocratiadtone 

t'  politics.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  relates  to  no 

-S3  a  person  than  the  ibtreclud  de  Saxc. 
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warrior^  who  is  known  never  to  have  taken  the  field 
mtliout  a  small  travelling  seraglio  in  his  saite,  had 
engaged  a  certain  Madlle.  Chantilly  to  attend  him  in 
one  of  his  campaigns.  The  lady  could  not  prudently 
decline  the  honour  of  the  invitation,  because  she  was 
very  poor ;  but  her  heart  and  soul  wei^e  devoted  to  a 
young  pastry-cook  of  the  name  of  Favart,  for  wliose 
sake  she  at  lust  broke  out  of  tlie  Marslial'a  camp,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  arms  of  her  lover ;  who  rewarded  her 
heroism  by  immediately  making  her  his  wife.  Tlte  his- 
tory of  the  Marshal's  lamentation  on  finding  himself 
deserted,  is  purely  ludicrous,  and  is  ver)' well  told  ;  but 
our  feelings  take  a  very  different  character,  wlicn,  upon 
reading  a  little  farther,  wc  tind  that  this  illustrious  per- 
son had  the  baseness  and  brutality  to  apply  to  his  sove- 
reign for  a  lettre  de  cachet  to  force  this  unfortunate  woman 
from  the  anns  of  her  la-wtul  husljandj  and  to  compel 
her  to  submit  again  to  his  embraces  —  and  that  the  court 
■was  actuallv  K^iilty  of  the  incredible  atrocity  of  jrrant- 
ing  such  an  order !  It  was  not  only  granted,  M.  Grimin 
assures  us,  Imt  executed, — and  this  poor  creature  was 
dragged  from  the  liouse  of  her  husi)and,  and  conducted 
by  a  tile  of  grenadiers  to  the  quarters  of  his  highness, 
where  she  remained  till  his  death,  the  unwilling  and 
disgusted  notim  of  his  sensuality.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  regret  the  subversion  of  a  f(»nn  of  orovernment,  that 
admitted,  if  hut  once  in  a  century,  of  abuses  so  enor- 
mous as  tiiis:  But  the  tone  in  which  M.  Grimm  notices 
it,  as  a  mere  foiblesse  on  the  part  of  le  (irand  Maunci% 
gives  us  reason  to  think  that  it  was  by  no  means  ^nth- 
out  a  parallel  in  the  contemporary  liistory.  In  England, 
we  verily  believe,  there  never  was  a  time  in  which  it 
would  not  have  produced  instirrection,  or  assassination. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  this  philoso- 
phical journal,  is  that  which  contains  the  author's  es- 
timate of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  philosophy. 
Not  being  much  more  of  an  optimist  than  ourselves,  M. 
Grinun  thinks  that  good  and  evil  are  pretty  fairly  dis* 
tt'ibuted  to  the  ditlerent  generations  of  men  ;  and  that, 
if  an  age  of  philosophy  be  happier  in  some  respects  than 
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out"  of  ignorance  aiul  pn-juilioe,  there  arc  ]>articulai*s  in 
which  it  is  not  so  fortunate.  FiiiloRophy,  he  thinks,  is  the 
nei'j'saary  fruit  of  u  certain  exiviiencc  and  a  certain  ma- 
turity; and  implies,  in  nations  as  well  as  individuals, 
the  extinction  of  some  of  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the 
follit's  of  early  life.      All    nations,  he  observes,  have 
bt'giui  with  poetiy,   and  ended  with    philosophy  —  or, 
rethcr,  have  passed  throut;;l»  the  region  of  philosophy  in 
ilieip  way  to  that  of  stupidity  aud  dota<;e.     They  lose 
the  [Kietical  passion,  therefore,  before  they  acquire  the 
Me  for  speculation  ;  and,  with  it,  they  lose  all  faith  in 
hose  illusions,  and  all  interest  in  tliose  trifles   which 
kc  the  happiness  of  the  brightest  portion  of  our  ex- 
ence.     If,  in  this  advanced  stage  of  society,  men  are 
brutal,  they  are  also  less  enthu&iastic ; — if  tliey  are 
I  more   habitually  l>ene(icent,  tlie}'  have  less  warmth  of 
affection.      They  are  delivered  indeed  from  the  yoke  of 
lliiuiiy  prejudices  ;  but  at  the  same  time  dcpiuved  of  many 
tttotives  ()f  action,     Tliey  are  more  prudunt,  but  more 
tiixions — are  more  afFfcted  with  the  general  interests  of 
mankind,  but  feel  less  for  their  neijj^hbonrs ;  and,  while 
1  curiosity   takes  the  place  of  admiration,  are  more  en- 
lightened, but   far  less  delighted  with  the  universe  Jn 
irhich  they  are  placed. 

The  effect  of  this  philosophic^d  spirit  on  the  arts,  is 
Kidently   unfavourable  on  the  whole.     Their  end  and 
lOhjoxt.  is  delight,  and  that  of  philosophy  is  truth  ;  and 
jthetdent  that  seeks  to  instruct,  will  rarely  condescend 
to  aim  merely  at  pleasing.     Hacine,  and  Moliere,  and 
Boileau,   were  satisfied  with  furnishintf  amusement  to 
t^JucJi  men  as  Louis  XIV.,  and  Colbert,  and  Turenne ; 
li'it  the  ^reniuses  of  th*.'  present  day  pretend  to  nothing 
lc*ss  than  enlightening  tlieir  nders  ;  and  the  same  young 
toen  who  would  formerly  have  made  their  d^hut  with  a 
'pastornl  oi*  a  trag('dy,  now  geneiidly  leave  ci>llege  \nt\i 
[a  new   system  of  philosophy  and  government  \n  their 
[{wrtfolios.    The  very  metaphysical,  prying,  and  expound- 
ing turn  of  mind  that  is  nourijihed  by  the  spirit  of  phi- 
lf^»>pliy,  untjuestionably  deadens  our  sensibility  to  those 
•enjoyments  which  it  converts  into  subjects  of  specula- 
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tion.  It  busies  itself  iu  endeavouring  to  undersUBd 
those  emotions  which  a  simpler  age  was  contented  wiili 
enjoying ; — and  seeking,  like  Psyclie,  to  have  a  distinct 
view  of  the  sources  of  our  pleasures,  is  punished,  like 
her,  by  their  instant  annihibition. 

Religion,  too,  continues  M.  Grimm,  considered  as  a 
source  of  enjoyment  or  consolation  in  this  Avorld,  ha* 
snffered  from  the  progress  of  philosophy,  exactly  as  die 
fine  arts  and  affections  have  done.  It  has  no  doubt 
become  infinitely  more  rational,  and  less  liable  to  atro- 
cious perversions ;  but  then  it  has  also  become  much  less 
cnclianting  and  ecstatic  —  much  less  prolific  of  sublime 
raptures,  beatific  visions,  and  lofty  enthusiasm.  It  biu 
suffered,  in  short,  in  the  common  disenchantment;  and 
the  same  cold  spirit  which  has  chased  so  many  lovelv  i 
illusions  from  the  earth,  has  dispeopled  heaven  of  half ; 
its  marvels  and  its  .splendours. 

We  could  enlarge  with  pleasure  upon  these  just  und 
int-creating  speculations ;  b»it  it  is  time  we  should  thiiik- 
of  drawing  this  article  to  a  close;    and  we  must  tak^ 
notice  of  a  very  extnuirdinarj'  transaction  which  M-- 
Grimm  has  recorded  with  regard  to  the  final  publicatioi^ 
of  the  celebrated  Encyclopedic,     The  redaction  of  tlii*^ 
great   work,   it   is  known,  was  ultimately  confided   lo^ 
Diderot;    who  thought  it  best,  after  the  disturbances 
that  had  been  excited  by  the  separate  publication  ot 
some  of  the  earlier  volumes,  to  keep  up  the  -whole  of  the 
last  ten  till  the  printing  was  finished  ;  and  then  to  put 
forth  the  complete  work  at  once.     A  bookseller  of  the 
name  of  Breton^  who  was  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  work, 
had  the  charge  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  concern ; 
but,  being  wholly  illiterate,  and  indeed  \vithout  j)rct€n- 
sious  to  litemture,  had  of  course  no  concern  with  the 
correction,  or  even  the  i>enjsal  of  the  text.     This  |wr- 
son,  however,  who  ha<l  heard  of  the  clamoui-s  and  threat- 
ened prosecutions  which  were  excited  by  the  freedom  of 
some  articles  in  the  earlier  volumes,  took  it  into  his  head, 
that  the  value  and  security  of  tlic  property/  might  be  im- 
proved, by  a  prudent  castigation  of  the  remaining  parts: 
and  accordingly,  after  receiving  from  Diderot  the  last 


proofs  and  revises  of  the  different  articles,  took  them 

[home,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  another  tradesman, 
scored  out,  altered,  and  suppressed,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion,  all   the  passjiges  winch  they  in  their  wisdom 
apprehended  might  give  offence   to   the  court,  or  the 
ihurch,  or  any  other  persona  in  authority — giving  them- 
seh'es,  for  the  most  part,  no  sort  of  trouble  to  connect 
the  disjointed  passages  that  were  lei't  after  tliese  mutila- 
tions—  and    sometimes  soldering    them  together  -with 
masses  of  their  own  stupid  vulgarity.     After  these  pre- 
cious ameliorations  were  completed,  they  threw  off  the 
full  impression ;  and,  to  make  all  sure  and  irremediable, 
Consigned  both  the  manuscrij)t  and  the  original  proofs 
to  the  flames  I    Sucli,  says  AI.  Grimm,  is  the  true  ex- 
planation of  that  mass  of  impertinences,  contradictions, 
and  incoherences,  with  which  »11  the  world  has  been 
struck,  in  the  last  ten  vohimes  of  this  great  compilation. 
It  wus  not  discovered  till  the  very  eve  of  the  publica- 
tion ;  when  Diderot  having  a  desire  to  look  back  to  one 
of  his  own  articles,  printed  some  years  before,  with  dif- 
ficulty obtained  a  copv  of  the  sheets  containing  it  from 
the  warehouse  of  M.  Breton  — and  found,  to  his  horror 
and  consternation,  that  it  liad  been   garbled  and  mu- 
tilated, in  the  manner  we  have  just  stated.     His  rage 
and  vexation  on  the  discovery,  nw  well  expressed  in  a 
long  letter  to  Breton,  which  M,  Grimm  has  engrossed  in 
flis  register.     The  mischief  however  was  irremediable, 
^^ithout  an  intolerable  delay  and  expense ;  and  as  it  was 
impossible  for  the  editor    to  take  any  steps  to  bring 
Breton  to  punishment  for  this  "horrible  forfait,"  ^vith- 
<*iit  openly  avowing  the  intended  publication  of  a  work 
*hich  the  court  only  tolerated  by  affecting  ignorance  of 
Jfs  existence,  it  was  at  last  resolved,  Avith  many  tears  of 
^ge  and  vexation,  to  keep  the  abomination  secret  —  at 
lt»st  till  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  indignajit  denuncia- 
tions of  the  respective  authors  whose  works  had  been 
subjected  to  such  cruel  mutilation.     The  most  surpris- 
ig  part  of  the  story  however  is,  tliat  none  of  these 
thors  ever  miule  any  complaint   about    the    matter, 
hether  the  number  of  years  that  had  elaj»sed  since 
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the  time  when  most  of  them  had  furnished  their  papers, 
ha*l  made  them  insensible  of  the  alterations  —  whether 
they  Ixjlieved  tlie  eliaiige  effected  hy  the  bitsp  hand  of 
Breton  to  have  oinginated  with  Diderot,  their  legal  censor  j 
—  or  that,  in  fact,  the  alterations  were  chieHy  in  the  ■ 
articles  of  the  said  Diderot  himself,  we  cannot  pretend^ 
to  say;  but  ^1.  Ginmra  assures  us,  that  to  Ids  astonish- 
meut  and  that  of  Diderot,  the  mutilated  publication, 
when  it  at  last  made  its  appearance,  was  very  quietly 
received  by  the  injured  authors  as  their  authentic  pro- 
duction, and  apologies  humbly  made,  by  some  of  tbein^ 
for  impei-fections  that  had  been  created  by  the  beast  of 
a  publislier. 

Thei-e  are  many  curious  aud  original  anecdotes  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia  in  this  book  ;  and  as  she  always  ap- 
jH-ari'd  to  advaiitage  wheiv  munificence  and  clemencjto 
individuals  were  concerned,  they  are  certainly  calcukted 
to  jrive  us  a  very  favourable  impression  of  that  extra- 
onlinary  woman.  We  can  only  afford  room  now  for 
one,  which  characterises  the  nation  as  well  as  its  suvc- 
rvign.  A  popular  i)oet,  of  the  name  of  Sumarokofl',  bau 
quarrelled  with  the  leading  actresi*  at  JUiscow,  and  pro* 
lei^ted  tluit  she  should  never  apiin  have  tlie  honour  to 
perform  in  any  of  his  tragedies.  The  Governor  o\  i 
Ahvicow,  however,  not  being  aware  of  this  theatrical  feud,  ■ 
tl\ought  lit  to  order  one  of  Sumarokoff's  tragedies  for  " 
n^nresentation,  and  also  to  commnnd  the  services  of  tb^  j 
oftending  actress  on  the  occasion.  Sumarokoff  did  nf*B 
Venture  to  tnke  any  step  a^inst  his  Excellency  ibf  " 
tUn-vrnor :  but  when  iho  hen>ine  advanced  in  fu^  j 
Muscovite  costume  on  the  atage,  the  indignant  p''^^ 
nishtsl  fon^-ani  from  behind  the  scenes,  seized  berre-H 
luotautly  by  the  collar  and  waist,  and  tossed  her  fun, 
ou»ly  froin  tlio  boanU.  He  then  irent  borne,  9^^ 
\w\i\U\\  t^i>  queniloiia  and  sobftitte  epistles  to  the  £nH 
pnv»s.  CatKedtt^.  in  the  tndst  of  her  gigantic  sehemeaj 
of  conquest  and  impro^^esneut,  had  the  patience  to  sij 
tlowii  and  address  tW  fallowing  good-humoured 
•MiMble  «>xlKivtfttkm  to  the  disordered  bard. 


"Monsieur  Sumarokoff,  j'ai  C't6  fort  elonnec  dc  votre  lettre  du  28 

Juvier,  et  encor*;  |)Ius  tie  celle  du  premier  Fevncr.     Toutf.'^  deux 

n:Qtiennent,  h  ec  qu'il  nie  ^ni1>le,  de5  ])laintea  contrc  la  Belinontia  <jiu 

pourtant  n'*  fait  que  suivrc  les  ordrca  du  comte  Soltikoff.     Le  fcld- 

nirechal  a  desire  de  voir  repre?*enter  votre  tragedie;  celu  vous  fait 

boQDeur.     H  etatt  convenable  de  vous  eonformer  au  de^ir  de  la  pre- 

aiire  per^oane  en  autorite  h  Moacou ;  mais  ^i  ellc  a  juge  a  prupos 

dgrdonner  que  ccttc  piece  fut  represeiitt*e,  il  fallait  cxi^cuter  sa  volonte 

■ueontedtAtion.  Je  crois  que  voas  savoz  micux  que  personne  combien 

.lift  respect  meritent  de«  homines  qui  ont  servi  uvec  gloire,  et  doQt  la 

Bele  est  rouverte  de  cheveux  blancs  ;  c'est  poiir<]uoi  je  vtms  conseilip 

^•"enter  dc  pareilles  disputes  k  I'uvenir.     Pur  ce  nioyen  voub  conser- 

^erez  la  tranquillite  d'anie  qui  est  n^eeasairc  pour  vos  ouvragcs,  et  il 

tne  4era  toujours  plus  ngrt^blo  dc  voir  les  passions  repr^'sentees  dans 

Vos  drames  que  de  les  lire  duns  voa  lettres. 

•An  surplud,  je  tiuis  votre  affeetiounee.  Siffnr  CATnEiiUfE." 
**Jc  conscille,'*  adds  M.  Grimni»  "k  tout  rainistre  charge  du  d6- 
artement  des  Ictlrca  de  cachet,  crenregistrer  cc  formulaire  h  son 
grtiT*-*,  et  h  tout  hazard  de  n'en  jamais  delivrer  d'nutres  aux  poctes  et  h 
tout  ce  qui  a  droit  d'etre  du  genre  irritable,  c*est-a-dire  enfant  et  fou 
pnr^t.  Apre^  eettc  lettre  qui  merite  peut-<-tre  autant  riinniortaliio 
que  k*  monumens  de  la  sagcs^c  et  dc  la  gloire  du  ri-gne  notucl  dc  la 
Ku=die,  je  meuri*  do  pcur  de  in'afTcrmir  dauA  la  pcnsee  herctique  que 
resprit  nc  gate  jamais  rieu,  meme  sur  le  trTme." 

But  it  is  at  last  necessaiy  to  close  these  entei-taining 
Volumes, —  thoii<(h  we  Iiave  not  been  able  to  furnish  our 
I'eaders  with  uiiythhig  like  a  fair  specimen  of  their 
Various  nnd  inisceilaiiC4)Us  contents.  Whoever  wishes 
to  see  tlie  economist  wittily  abused  —  to  read  a  full  and 
picturesque  account  of  the  tragical  rejoicings  that  filled 
Paris  with  mourning  at  the  marriage  of  the  late  King  — 
to  learn  how  Paul  Jotu:-<  was  a  writer  of  pastonds  antl 
love  songs — or  how  they  made  carriages  of  leather,  and 
t-Tajinrated  diamonds  in  1772 — to  ti'uce  the  dtfmi  of 
ilftiiiime  de  Staiil  as  an  author  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in 

tbe  year !  —  to  understand  M.  Grimm's  notions  on 

uicide  and  happiness — to   know  in  what  the  unique 
irra    of   MiulUe.  Thcvenin   consisted  —  and   in  what 
aiincr  the  dispute  between  the  patrons  of  the  French 
td  the  Italian  music  was  conducted  —  will  do  well  to 
eruse  the  five  thick  volumes,  in  which  these,  and  innu- 
*hle  other  matters  of  etjual  importance  are  discussed, 
•ith  the  talent  and  vivacity  with  which  the  reader  must 
iave  been  struck,  in  the  least  of  the  foivgoing  extracts. 
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AVe  add  but  one  trivial  remnrk,  which  is  forced  upon 
H8,  indeed,  at  ahnost  every  page  of  this  correspondence. 
The  profession  of  literature  must  be  mucli  wholesomer 
in  France  than  in  any  otlier  country:  —  for  though  the 
vohunes  before  us  may  be  re;^iirdea  as  a  great  literary 
obituary,  and  record  the  deaths,  we  suppose,  of  more 
than  an  hundred  persons  of  some  note  in  the  world  of 
letters,  wc  scarcely  meet  with  an  individual  who  is  less 
than  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age  —  and  no  very  small 
proportion  actually  lust  till  near  ninety  or  an  hundi'ed 
—  although  the  greater  part  of  them  seem  neither  to 
have  lodged  so  high,  nor  lived,  so  low,  as  their  more 
active  ana  abstemious  brethren  in  other  cities.  M.  Grimm 
observes  that,  by  a  remarkable  fatality,  Europe  waa  de- 
prived, in  the  course  of  little  more  than  six  months,  of 
the  splendid  and  cominanding  talents  of  Rousseau,  Vol- 
taire, Haller,  I^innceus,  Heidegger,  Lord  Chatham,  and 
Le  Kain — a  constellation  of  genius,  he  adds,  that  when 
it  set  to  us,  must  have  carried  a  dazzling  light  into  the 
domains  of  the  King  of  Terrors,  and  excited  no  small 
alarm  in  his  ministers  —  if  they  bear  any  resemblance  to 
the  ministers  of  otlier  sovereigns. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  H'ritinffs  of  YlcTOR  Alfieki.  Written 
by  Himself.    2  vols.  8vo.    pp.  614.     Loudon  :   1810. 

This  book  contains  the  delineation  of  an  extraordinary 
and  not  very  engaj^ing  character;  and  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  great  poetical  genius. 
It  is  deserving  of  notice  in  both  capacities — but  t-hiefly 
in  the  first ;  iis  there  prol>ably  never  was  an  instance  in 
whicli  the  works  of  an  author  were  more  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  pei^onal  peculiarities.  Pride  and  entini- 
siasm — irrepressible  vehemence  and  ambition  —  and  an 
an'<:)gant,  fastidious,  and  soniewliat  narrow  system  of 
taste  and  opinions,  were  the  great  leading  features  in 
the  mind  of  Altiori.  Strengthened,  and  in  some  degree 
produced,  by  a  louse  and  injudicious  education,  those 
trait«  were  still  further  developed  by  the  premature  and 
protracted  indulgences  of  a  very  dissipated  youth  ;  and 
when,  at  last,  they  admitted  of  an  application  to  study, 
imparted  their  own  character  of  impetuosity  to  those 
more  meritorious  exertions; — converted  a  taste  into  a 
passion;  and  left  hini,  for  a  great  [jart  of  his  life,  under 
the  influence  of  a  true  and  irresistible  inspiration. 
Every  thing  in  him,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  pas- 
sion and  ungoverned  impulse;  and,  while  he  was  raised 
above  the  common  level  uf  his  degenerate  countl•^^neu 
by  a  stern  and  self-willed  haughtiness,  that  might  have 
become  an  ancient  Roman,  he  was  chiefly  distingtiished 
from  other  erect  spirits  by  the  vehemence  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  character,  and  by  the  uncontrolled  do- 
minion which  he  allowed  to  his  various  and  successive 
pro[>en3ities.  So  constantly  and  entii-ely,  indeed,  was 
ne  under  the  influence  of  these  domineering  attachments, 
that  his  whole  life  and  character  might  be  summed  up 
by  describing  him  as  the  victim,  successively,  of  a  passion 
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for  hoi'ses — a  passion  tor  travelling  —  a  passion  for  lite- 
rature—  antl  a  passion  for  what  he  called  independence. 

The  memoirs  of  such  a  life,  and  the  confessions 
such  a  man,  seem  to  hold  out  a  promise  of  no  common 
interest  and  amusement.     Yet,  though  they   are  here, 
presented  to  us  with  considerable  fulness  and  apparc 
fidelity,  we  ennnnt  say  that  we  have  been  much  anmse 
or  interested  by  the  perusal.     There  is  a  proud  coldn 
in  the  narrative,  whicli  neither  invites  sympathy,  n 
kindles  the  imagination.     The  author  seems  to  disdain 
giving  himself  en  spectacle  to  his  readers ;  and  chroni- 
cles his  various  acts  of  extravagance  and  fits  of  passion^ 
with  a  sober  and  languid  gravity,  to  which  we  can  re — 

collect  no  parallel.    In  this  review  of  the  events  and  feel 

ings  of  a  life  of  adventure  and  agitation,  he  is  never  onc^^ 
betrayed  into  the  genuine  language  of  emotion  ;  bu^  t 
dwells  on  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  without  tenderness^ 
and  on  the  struggles  and  tumults  of  his  riper  years  witL:r> 

out  any  sort  of  animation.    AA'c  look  in  vain  thi'ough  i\ )e 

whole  narrative  for  one  gleam  of  that  magical  eloquen^^>e 
by  which  Rousseau  transports  us  into  the  scenes  i^Hie 
describes,  and  into  the  heart  wliich  responded  to  tbc^^se 

scenes,  —  or  even  for  a  trait  of  that  sociable  garruli ty 

which  has  enabled  Mnrmontel  and  Cumberland  to  gi vc 

a  grace  to  obsolete  anecdote,  and  to  people  the  whczinle 
space  around  them  with  living  pictures  of  the  beiin^^s 
among  whom  they  existed.     There  is  not  one  charac — <er 
attempted,  from  beginning  ijo  end  of  this  biography^   — 
which  is  neither  hvely,  in  short,  nor  eloquent — neitBcier 
playfid,  impassioned,  nor  sarcastic.    Neither  is  it  am  ^re 
iniassuming  outline  of  the  author's  history  and  publi- na- 
tions, like  the  short  notices  of  Hume  or  Smith.     It  ». 
on  the  contrary,  a  [)rett3'  copious  and  minute  naiTatrlve 
of  all  his  feelings  and  adventures;  and  contains,  as    I'e 
should  suppose,  a  tolerably  accurate  enumeration  of  hiA 
migrations,  prejudices,  and  antipathies.     It  is  not  tluit 
he  does  not  condescend  to  talk  about  trilling  things,  but 
that  he  will  not  talk  about  them  in  a  lively  or  interest- 
ing manner;  and  systematically  declines  investing  iniV 
part  of  his  statement  with  those  pictuix'sque  details,  m*^ 
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that  warm  colouring,  by  wliich  alone  the  story  of  un  in- 
dividual can  often  e-xcite  inucli  interest  among  strangers. 
Though  we  have  not   been  able  lo  see  the  original  of 
these  Memoirs,  vre  will  venture  to  add,  that  they  are  by 
DO  means  well  written;  and  thnt  they  will  fonn  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  observation,  that  almost  all  Ita- 
lian prose  is  feeble  and  deficient  in  precision.     There  is 
I'Oinething,  indeed,  quite  remarkable  in  tlie  wordiness  of 
Kiost  of  the  modern  writers  in  tliis  liingun^e,  —  the  very 
fojjiousness  and  sinootlmess  of  which  seems  to  form  an 
ipolugy  for  the  want  of  force  or  exactness  — and  to  hide, 
^itli  its  sweet  and  uniform  flow,  botli  from  tlie  writer 
110(1  the  reader,  tliat  penury  of  thought,  and  looseness  of 
reasoning,  which  are  so  easily  detected  when  it  is  ren- 
dered into  a  harslicr  dialect.     Unsatisfactory,  however, 
Mtiiey  arc  in  many  purticulai's,  it  is  still  in»possibIe  to 
peruse  the  memoirs  of  such  a  man  as  Alficri  withont 
interest   and  gratification.     Tlie   traits  of  ardour  and 
origiuidity  that  are  disclosed  tlu'ough  all  the  resei've  and 
^vity  of  the  style,  beget  a  continual  exi>eetation  and 
Curiosity  ;  and  even  those  parts  of  the  story  whicli  seem 
to  belong  rather  to  his  youth,  mnk,  and  education,  than 
to  his  genius  or  peculiar  chantrtor,  at^cpiirc  a  degree  of 
ttnportance,  fi^om  considering  how  fur  those   very  cir- 
cumstances may  have  assisted  the  formation,  and  ob- 
structed tlie  development  of  that  character  and  genius; 
and  in  what  respects  its  peculiarities  may  be  referred  to 
the  obstiicles  it  liad  to  encounter,  in  misguidance,  pas- 
sion, and  prejudice. 

Alficri  wns  boni  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  of  noble  and 
inch,  but  illiterate  parents,  in  January  1749.  The  his- 
tory of  his  childhood,  which  fills  five  chapters,  contains 
nothing  very  i-emarkalile.  The  earliest  thing  he  re- 
members, is  being  fed  with  sweetmeats  by  an  old  uncle 
nrith  s^piare-toed  shoes.  lie  was  educated  at  home  by  a 
Ktxd-natured,  stupid  priest ;  and  liaving  no  brother  of 
Disown  age,  was  without  any  fnend  or  companion  for 
he  greater  part  of  his  childhood.  When  about  seven 
ara  old,  he  i'alls  in  love  with  the  smooth  faces  of  some 
ale  novices  in  a  neighlx)uring  church;  and  is  obliged 
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to  walk  about  with  a  green  net  on  his  hair,  as  a  punisli- 
ment  for  fibbing.  To  the  agony  which  he  endured  from 
this  infliction,  he  ascribes  his  scrupulous  adherence  to 
truth  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life ;  —  all  this  notwith- 
standing, he  ia  tempted  to  ateal  a  fan  from  an  old  lad}- 
in  the  family,  and  ^rows  silent,  melancholy,  and  re- 
served ;  —  at  last,  wnen  about  ten  years  of  age,  he  ia 
sent  to  the  academy  at  Turin. 

This  migration  adds  but  little  to  the  interest  of  the 
narrative,  or  the  improvement  of  the  writer.  The  aca- 
demy was  a  great,  ill-regulated  establisluncnt ;  in  one 
quarter  of  which  the  pages  of  the  court,  and  foreigners 
of  distinction,  were  indulged  in  everj^sort  of  dissipation, 
—  while  the  youjiger  pupils  weix'  stowed  into  filthy  celb, 
ill  fed,  and  worse  educated.  There  he  learned  a  little 
Latin,  and  tried,  in  vain,  to  acquire  the  elements  of 
matlicmatics ;  for,  after  the  painful  application  of  several 
months,  he  was  never  able  to  comprehend  the  fourth 
proposition  of  Euclid  ;  and  found,  he  says,  all  his  life 
after,  that  he  had  *'  a  completely  anti-geometrical  Iiead." 
Erom  the  bad  diet,  and  preposterously  early  liours  of 
the  academy,  he  soon  fell  into  wretched  health,  and, 
growing  moi'e  n^elniicliolv  and  solitary  than  ever,  became 
covered  over  with  sores  and  ulcers.  Even  in  this  situ- 
ation, however,  a  little  glimmering  of  literary  ambition 
became  visible.  He  proeurud  a  copy  of  Ariosto  from  a 
voracious  schoolfellow,  by  giving  up  to  him  his  share  of 
the  chickens  which  fonned  their  bunday  regale  ;  and 
read  Mt-tastasio  and  Gil  Bhis  with  giv^it  ardour  and  de- 
light. The  influTuniability  of  his  Jniagination,  however, 
was  more  strikingly  manifested  in  the  effects  of  the  first 
opera  to  which  he  was  admitted,  when  he  was  only  about 
twelve  years  of  age. 

"  This  varied  and  enolianting  music,"  he  obBCrven,  **8onk  deep  into 
1)13'  ^'^^^i  A"'l  made  the  tnotiit  o^tonishiug  impression  on  my  imagin- 
ation ;  —  it  agitated  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  lieart  to  such  a  de<rrco, 
that  tor  flevcraJ  weeks  I  experienced  tlie  most  profound  nielancholj» 
which  was  not,  however,  wholly  unnttcntied  with  pleasure.  I  l>eeaiu« 
tired  and  disgusteJ  with  my  studies,  while  at  the  same  time  the  most 
wihl  and  wliimsieal  ideus  took  such  possesdion  of  ray  mind,  as  would 
have  -led  mc  to  portray  them  in  the  most  impasiiioDed  rerses,  had  I  not 
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SD  fflioUy  unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  my  own  teclingS' 
li  wu  the  first  tim(>  music  liad  prcHluced  »iir)i  a  |Kiwerf'iil  eiVevX  on 
taj  mind.  I  lind  never  cipcrionccd  any  thing  similar,  and  il  long 
Riaiiied  engraven  on  my  memory.  When  1  rccoHect  the  feelings 
ocitcd  by  the  representation  of  the  gniiHi  operats  at  which  I  was 
present  during  several  comivaifi,  and  compare  them  with  thoi«e  wliieb  I 
WW  experience,  on  returning  from  the  performance  of  a  piece  I  have 
Dot  vitnexsed  for  some  time,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  nothing  acts 
^powerfully  on  my  mind  bs  all  opccicA  of  musir,  and  [wrticularty  the 
noiid  of  female  voices,  and  of  cotUro-allo.  Nothing  excites  more 
Tuioas  or  te-rrific  eonsationa  iit  my  mind.  Tims  the  plots  of  the 
Kreate«t  number  of  my  tragedies  were  either  formed  while  listening  to 
muHC,  or  a  few  hours  afterwards.'* — p.  71 — 73. 

With  this  tragic  nnd  Ibilitin  passion  for  Music,  he  had 
ft  sovereign  contoinpt  aiul  abhorrence  for  Jlaiiciiig.  His 
own  account  of  the  origin  of  this  antipalhy,  and  of  the 
first  rise  of  those  niitiunal  prcjiuliix's,  which  lie  never 
aft^^nvards  made  any  effort  to  overcome,  is  among  the 
most  striking  and  chamcteriatic  passages  in  tlie  earlier 
l>art  of  the  story. 

'*  To  the  natural  hatred  I  had  to  dancing,  was*  joinrd  an  invincible 
sutipathy  towards  my  master — a  Frenehiimii  iifwly  ttrrived  from 
Ptris.  He  possessed  a  certain  air  of  polite  astiurance,  whicli,  joined 
to  bis  ridiculous  motions  and  absurd  discourse,  greatly  increased  the 
unite  averdion  I  felt  towards  this  frivolous  art.  So  unconquerable 
»■*  this  aver^ioRt  that,  after  having  school,  I  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed OD  to  join  in  any  dance  whatever.  Tlie  very  name  of  this 
uau»cment  »till  makes  me  shudder,  and  laugh  at  tlic  same  time— a 
cuTiini8taiice  by  no  means  unusual  with  me.  I  attribute,  also,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  this  dancing -master  the  unfiivourablc,  nnd  perhaps 
erroneous,  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  French  people!  who,  ncvcr- 
rl.J, ...  jt  muat  be  confessed,  posseas  many  agreeable  and  estimable 
But  it  i^  ditBcuIt  to  weaken  or  efface  impressions  received 
!'■  Tin  U  youth.  Two  other  causes  also  contributed  to  render  me  from 
ttj  infancy  disgusted  with  the  French  character.  Tlie  iirst  was  the 
^prcMioD  made  on  my  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  ladies  who  accom- 
pied  the  Ducliesa  of  Parma  in  her  journey  to  Asti,  and  were  all 
[■riiabed  with  rouge,  —  the  use  of  which  was  tlien  exclusively  con- 
1  to  the  French.  1  have  frequently  mentioned  this  circumstjince 
^Ifreral  years  afterwartls,  not  being  able  to  account  for  such  an  absurd 
Wil  ridiculous  practice,  which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  nature  ;  for 
•lien  men,  to  disguise  tin;  effects  of  sickness,  or  other  calamities, 
>*«»««•  themselves  with  this  detestahle  ruuge, — they  carefully  con- 
f«l  it;  well  knowing  tliat,  when  discovered,  it  only  excites  the 
•lighter  or  pity  of  llie  t>eliolder8.  These  painted  French  figures  left 
t<l^p  and  lasting  impression  on  my  mind,  and  int^pired  me  with  a 

ftin  feeling  of  disgust  towards  the  females  of  this  nation. 

'From  my  geographical  studies  resulted  another  cauae  of  antipathy 
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to  that  nntinn.  Iluving  socn  on  the  chart  the  great  difiereiicc  in 
extent  iind  populntion  between  England  or  Prussia  ami  Fruiiee  ;  nnd 
heuriii»:,  everv  lime  new*  arrived  from  the  armies,  that  tlie  French  hail 
been  beaten  by  sea  and  land;  —  reealling;  to  mind  the  I'lrtit  idea*  of 
lay  infancy,  during  wliieh  1  was  told  that  the  Kreiu-li  had  fre»|ucntly 
b«uu  iu  pu^se^iun  of  Asti  ;  and  tluit  duriiiji;  tlie  last  time,  they  had 
eulTereil  tliemselves  to  be  tuken  prisoners  to  the  number  of  six  or 
seven  thousand,  without  resistance,  after  cwnduetin;;  ihenL-wIve-S,  while 
they  remained  in  posseMion  of  the  ]>lace,  with  tlie  jpviatest  insolence 
and  lyrannj- ;  —  all  th^e  different  circumstances,  bein^  auociateii 
with  i/if  idea  of  the  ridtcttious  daiiciinj'intufer  !  tended  more  and  roore 
to  rivet  in  my  mind  an  aversion  to  the  French  nation." — p.  83  —  86^ 

At  the  early  u^e  of  fourteen,  Alfieri  was  put  in  |>os- 
sessionof  a  considi^rable  jmrtuf  his  fortune;  nnd  hiunehed 
immediately  into  every  sort-  of  fashionable  folly  and  ex- 
travagance. His  passion  for  horses,  fn)m  whieh  he  was 
never  entirely  emancipated,  now  took  entire  possession 
of  his  soul;  and  his  days  were  spent  in  galloping  up  aud 
down  the  environs  of  Turin,  in  company  chiefly  with  the 
youiijL^  English  who  were  resident  in  that  capital.  From 
this  society,  and  tliese  exercises,  lie  soon  derived  such 
improvement,  that  in  a  short  time  he  became  by  far  the 
most  skilful  jockey,  farrier,  and  coachman,  that  modem 
Italy  could  boast  of  producing. 

For  ten  or  twelve  years  after  tliis  period,  the  life  of 
Alfieri  presents  a  most  humiliating,  but  instructive  pic- 
ture of  idleness,  dissipation,  and  ennui.  It  is  the  finest 
and  most  flattering  illustration  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  ad- 
mirable tale  of  Lord  Glenthorn  ;  and,  indeed,  i-ather 
outgoes,  than  falls  short,  of  that  high-coloured  and  appa- 
rently exaggerated  representation.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
coincidence  between  the  traits  of  the  fictitious  and  the 
real  character,  that  if  these  Memoirs  had  been  published 
when  Miss  Edgeworth's  story  was  written,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  she  had  derived 
from  them  every  thing  that  is  striking  and  extraordinary 
in  her  narrative.  For  two  or  three  years,  Alficri  con- 
tented himself  with  running,  restless  and  discontented, 
over  the  ditteront  states  and  cities  of  Italy;  almost  Igno- 
rant of  its  language,  and  utterly  indifferent  both  to  its 
literature  and  its  arts.  Consmned,  at  every  moment  of 
inaction,  with  the  most  oppressive  discontent  and  un- 
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happiness,  he  had  no  relief  but  in  the  velocity  of  hU 
movements  mid  the  rapidity'  of  his  transitions.  Uisap- 
p(*iiite<l  >vith  every  thing,  and  believing  himself  incapable 
ofappiicxition  or  reliection,  he  passed  hia  days  in  a  per- 
Jtctual  fever  of  impatience  and  dissipation  ; — apparently 
purHiiiog  enjoyment  with  an  eagerness  which  was  in 
h'-.iWiy  inspired  by  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from 
misery.  There  is  much  general  truth,  as  well  as  peculiar 
character,  in  the  following  simple  confession. 

"  lu  f.p!tf,  however,  of  tliis  cunslunt  whirl  of  dissipation,  my  being 

OttAtt^r  of  my  own  actions  ;  notwilhstftmling  I  Imd  plonly  of  money* 

^bs  in  tlic  heyday  of  ynutli,  nnd  |H>ssi>iisod  a  jnvpos-sitSMiut;;  figure  j  I 

^^pt  felt  every  where  patiely,  ennui,  and  disj^nst.     My  greatest  ploa- 

^^re  consisted  in  atlonditig  the  opem  butra,  though  the  gay  and  lively 

oiusic  left  a  deep  an<!  inelanolioly  ini]ireFtion  in  my  mind.     A  thousand 

gloomy  and  mournful  ideas  assailed  iny  imagination,  in  wliich  I  de- 

ligtite<]  tu  indulgi!  hv  wundonng  alone  on  the  shores  near  the  Chi^a 

Will  PortJci." — vol.'i.  p.  128. 

When  he  gets  to  Venice,  things  arc,  if  possible,  still 
Worse,  —  though  like  other  liyjiochondriacs,  he  is  dis- 
posed to  lay  the  blame  on  the  winds  and  the  weather. 
The  tumult  of  the  carnival  kept  liim  alive,  it  seems,  tor 
a  few  days. 

•*But  no  soon  or  was  the  novelty  over,  llum  my  habituiil  nielaa- 
^htsly  and  ennui  returned.  I  )ia&sed  several  days  together  in  complete 
■olituJc,  never  leaving  the  Jiouse  nor  stirring  from  the  window, 
whence  I  made  signs  to  a  young  lady  who  lodged  oiipu;^ile,  and  with 
whom  I  oeeajiionttlly  exchanged  a  few  words.  During  the  rest  of  the 
^^n»  which  hung  very  heavy  on  my  hands,  1  passed  my  time  either  in 
^Htoepingor  in  dreaming,  1  knew  not  wliich,  nnd  frequently  in  weeping 
^Kthout  any  apparent  motive.  I  hud  h»st  my  traininiltity,  atitl  I  was 
Quble  evr'n  to  divine  what  had  deprived  me  of  it.  A  few  years  al'ter- 
wards,  on  investigating  the  cause  of  this  occurrence,  I  discovered  that 
itprocLtMled  from  a  mcdady  which  attacked  mc  every  spring,  pumetiniea 
ia  April,  and  sometimes  in  June :  its  duration  was  longer  or  shorter, 
and  ita  violence  very  dilVcrent,  acconlii^  as  my  mind  was  occupied. 

''  I  hkewisc  experienced  that  my  intellectual  faculties  resembled  a 
bftmrneter,  and  that  I  possessed  more  or  Ichs  talent  for  coin[>osition,  in 
pnjportion  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  During  the  prevalence 
^'TUieBoUtttial  and  equinoctial  winds,  1  wa)4  always  remarkably  stupid, 
*a>l  uniformly  evinced  Uss  penetration  in  the  evening  than  the  morn- 
^.  1  likewise  jioreeived  tliat  the  force  of  my  imagiimtion,  thu  ardour 
^finthusiasm,  and  capability  uf  invention,  were  possessed  by  nie  in  a 
klghcr  degree  in  the  middle  of  winter,  or  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
^Wi  daring  the  intermediate  periods.  This  materiality,  which  I  be- 
lt n  2 
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Uere  to  be  common  to  all  men  of  a  delicate  nerroos  miem^  has  gnatlj 
contributed  tu  lessen  tb<:  pride  wiili  which  tho  good  I  have  done  cutght 
have  inspired  me,  in  like  mauuer  as  it  has  tended  to  dimiui^h  the 
shame  I  might  have  felt  fur  the  errors  1  have  committed,  porticalartj 
in  my  own  art." — voh  i.  p.  HO—  142. 

Ill  Ills  nineteenth  year,  he  extends  his  travels  to  France, 
and  stops  a  few  weeks  at  ilarseilles,  where  he  passed  his 
evenings  exactly  asLordGIenthom  is  represented  to  have 
done  his  at  his  Irish  castle.  To  help  away  the  hours,  he 
went  every  nijiht  to  the  play,  altlumg-h  liis  Italian  e 
were  disgusted  with  the  poverty  of  the  recitation  ;  an 

— "  after  the  performance  was  over,  it  wa«  my  regiilar  practice 
bathe  every  e%'ening  in  tlie  ^ea.     I  wa«  induced  to  indulge  mjself  m 
this  luxury,  in  cousoquenee  of  finding  a  very  agreeable  spot,  on  a 
tongue  of  land  lying  to  the  right  of  the  harbour,  where,  smtcd  on  the 
fland,  with  my  bacic  leaning  against  a  rock,  I  could  behold  the  $ca  and 
sky  without  intcrruptiuii.     In  the  contemplntion  of  these  objects, 
belHshcd  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  bud.  I  passed  my  time  dreamii 
of  future  delights.* — vol.  i.  p.  150,  151. 

In  a  very  short  time,  however,  these  reveries 
intolerable;  and  he  veiy  nearly  killed  himael 
horses  in  rushing^  >vith  incredible  velocity, 
This  is  his  own  account  of  the  impression  which  was 
made  upoti  him  by  his  tirst  sight  of  this  brilliant  metra^J 
polis.  ^^ 

*'  It  was  on  a  coM,  cloudy,  and  rainy  morning,  betwe>en  the  15th 
and  20ih  of  August,  that  I  entered  Paris,  by  the  wretched  suburb  of 
St.  Mareeau.  Accustomed  to  the  clejir  and  i<erene  sky  of  Italy  snl 
Provence,  I  felt  much  surpri^^ed  at  the  thick  fog  which  enveloped 
city,  especially  at  this  season.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  experi 
more  disagroeablc  feelings  than  on  entering  the  damp  and  dirty  subi 
of  St.  Germain,  where  I  was  to  take  up  uir  Itxlglng.  What  incon^dei 
hoflte,  what  mad  folly  had  le<l  me  intu  this  :^ink  of  filth  and  nafftines! 
On  entering  the  inn,  I  felt  myself  thoroughly  undeceived ;  and 
should  certainly  have  set  off  again  immediately,  had  not  ahame 
fatigue  withheld  me.  My  illusions  were  still  further  dissijwted  a 
I  b^on  to  ramble  through  Parii^.  The  mean  and  wretched  buildingfl 
the  contemptible  ostent^ition  displayed  in  a  few  houses  dig;nified  witk 
the  pompous  appellation  of  hotels  and  palaces ;  the  filthioeas  of  tb* 
Gothic  churches ;  the  truly  vandal-like  construction  of  the  public 
theatres  at  that  lime,  beeidett  innumerable  other  diaagreeaUe  ottjcctfti 
of  which  not  the  least  disgusting  to  me  was  the  plastered  ooo&i 
of  many  very  ugly  women,  far  outweighed  in  my  mind  the 
elegance  of  the  public  walks  and  gardens,  the  infinite  variety 
carriages,  the  lofty  facade  of  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  the  number 
spectacles  and  entertainments  of  every  kind."* — voL  i.  p.  153*  154. 
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There,  then,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  he  agaiu 
found  himself  tormented  '*by  the  demon  of  melancholy;" 
and,  after  tr}ung  in  vain  the  boasted  stimulant  of  play, 
he  speedily  grew  wearied  of  the  place  and  all  its  amuse- 
ments, and  resolved  to  set  off,  without  delay,  for  Eng- 
land. To  England,  accordingly,  he  goes,  at  midwinter; 
and  with  such  a  characteristic  and  compassionable  crav- 
ing for  all  sorts  of  powerful  sensations,  that  "  he  rejoiced 
exooc<lingly  at  the  extreme  cold,  wliirli  urtually  fn'jze  the 
iriiie  and  bread  in  his  carnage  during  a  jiart  of  the 
journey."  Prepared,  as  he  was,  for  disappointment,  by 
the  continual  extravagance  of  this  expectation,  Alfieri 


wad  delighti^d 
horses 


with  England.     '*The  roads,  the  mns. 


tlie  horses,  and,  above  all,  the  incessant  bustle  in  the 
mburbs,  as  well  as  in  the  capital,  all  conspired  to  fill 
my  mind  with  delight."  He  passed  a  part  of  the  winter 
in  good  society,  in  London;  but  soon  *' becoming  dis- 
gusted with  avssemblies  and  routs,  determined  no  longer 
to  play  the  lord  in  tlie  drawing-room,  but  the  coachman 
at  tbe  gate  I  "  aud  accordingly  contrived  to  get  through 
three  laborious  months,  by  being  "  five  or  six  hours 
TV  morning  on  horseback,  and  being  seated  on  the 
\cMox  for  tico  or  three  hourfi  every  evening^  whatever 
the  state  of  the  weather."  Even  these  great  and 
leritorious  exertions,  however,  could  not  long  keep 
his  inveterate  malady,  nor  quell  the  evil  spirit 
possessed  him  ;  and  he  was  driven  to  make  a  hasty 
tour  through  the  west  of  England,  which  appears  to 
have  afforded  him  very  considerable  relief. 

"  The  country  then  so  mucli  onchante«l  me  tlint  I  determined  to 
aeltle  in  it  ;  not  thnt  I  wns  much  Attnchcd  tv  any  individual,  but  be- 
ouife  I  wofi  delighted  with  the  scenery,  thu  Himpte  munuera  of  the 
itiliHbitaDt«,  the  modesty  and  beauty  of  the  women,  nnd,  above  all, 
»ith  tlic  enjoyment  of  political  liberty, — all  which  made  me  overlook 
itt  mutable  climate,  the  mehincholy  almost  intteporable  from  it,  and 
Uw  exorbitant  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  Hie.'  —  vol.  i.  p.  162, 
163. 

Scarcely,  however,  was  this  bold  resolutioti  of  settling 
adopted,  when  the  author  is  again  "  seized  with  the 
mania  of  travelling ; "  and  skims  over  to  Holland  in  the 
beginning  of  summer.     And  here  he  is  still  more  effec- 
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tuftlly  diverted  thtin  ever,  by  falling  in  love  with  a  young 
niarrit'd  Indy  at  the  Hague,  who  was  obliging  enough  to 
rt'tiirii  Ills  afVtH'tiun.  Circumstances,  however,  at  hist 
compt'l  tlu'  fair  one  to  rejoin  her  linsband  in  Switzer- 
land; and  the  impetuous  Italian  is  affccte<l  with  such 
violent  despair,  that  he  makes  u  desperate  attempt  on 
his  lite,  by  taking  otF  the  bandages  alter  l>eing  Icl  blood; 
and  returns  sullenly  tx>  Italy,  without  stopping  to  look 
at  any  thing,  or  uttering  a  single  word  to  his  servant 
during  the  whole  ('our.He  of  the  journey. 

This  violent  tit  ot"  depression,  however,  and  tlu*  seclit 
eion  bv  ^vhich  it  was  tbllowcd,  led  him,  lor  the  tirst  tinie, 
to  look  into  his  books ;  and  the  ]x*rLisid  of  the  Lives  of 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  nnuk'  sucfi  an  impression  on  his 
ardent  and  susceptible  spirit,  that  a  passion  for  liberty 
and  independence  now  took  the  lead  of  every  other  in 
his  soul,  and  lie  became  for  life  an  emulator  of  the 
ancient  republicans.  He  read  the  story  of  Timoleon, 
Brutus,  &c.,  he  assures  us,  with  floods  of  tears,  and 
agonies  of  admiration.  "  I  was  like  one  beside  himself; 
and  shed  tears  of  mingled  grief  and  rage  at  having  beea 
born  at  Piedmont ;  and  at  a  period,  and  under  a  govern- 
ment, wheiv  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  or  execute 
any  great  design."  The  same  sentiment,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  haunted  him  lor  the  greater  part  of  his  life ;  and 
is  exjjressed  in  many  passages  of  these  Memoirs  besides 
the  following. 

"Having  lived  two  or  three  years  almost  wholly  among  the  En- 
glish: haviuj^  heart!  their  (Miwer  and  riches  everywhere  ee)obrate>cl; 
buviu^  coutumpIateJ  tliL-ir  grt-at  political  influence,  and  on  the  other 
hand  viewed  Italy  wliolly  degraded  from  tier  rank  as  a  nation,  and 
thi^  ltaliun.4  diviiii.-d,  weak,  nnt\  rn^Iaved,  1  was  u^hainf^d  of  being  an 
Italian,  and  wiFihed  not  to  pu^c^s  any  thing  in  common  with  this  tui- 
tion." —  vol.  i.  p.  12i. 

"  I  was  naturally  nttaehcd  to  a  d»»mesilc  life ;  but  aft<*r  having 
viflited  Kngland  at  nineteen,  and  rtad  PliMarch  with  (he  greate:«t  in- 
terest at  twenty  years  of  age,  I  cxpcrienci-d  the  most  instifferabk'  rc- 
pu(»nance  at  marrying  and  having  my  children  born  at  Turin.**  — 
vol.  i.  p.  175, 

The  time,  however,  was  not  yet  come  when  study  was 

to  ballast  and  anchor  this  flgitatnl  spirit.  Plutarcli  was 
soon  thrown  aside; and  the  patriot  and  his  horses  gallop 
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off  to  Vienna.  The  state  of  his  mind,  both  as  to  idle- 
Desaand  politics,  is  strikingly  rcpifswitetl  in  the  lullow- 
iag  short  passage. 

•*  I  might  racily,  during  my  stay  at  Vienna,  have  be*n  introduced  to 
tho  ctJtibrated  poet  Aletuiitasio,  at  whosi:  house  our  minister,  the  old 
and  rcsjjrclahic  Count   Cannk',  paRsetl  his  evenings  in  a  s^'ltn-t  enni- 
ptoy  of  men  of  letters,  who!»e  chief  amusement  ronsisted  in  i-euding 
portions  from  the  Grcfk.  l«ann,  and  Italian  chLssie!>.     ilaxing   taken 
u  aflectiuu  for  im-,  he  wished,  out  of  pity  to  ray  idlenej's,  to  conduct 
me  thither.     Hut  I  (h*elint'd  iireiHiipnnyinij;  hiiiif  uither  fri>ni  my  iii^uul 
awkwardness,  or  from  the  conteuipi  whtoh  the  eonfitant  hat»it  of  read- 
ing French  wurks  hnd  given  me  for  Italian  producliuns.     Hence  1 
coacluded,  that  thi.s  nsseuiblt^rc  of  men  of  letteris  with  tlieir  clas^ies, 
could  he  only  a  dic^mul  couipuny  of  pedants,     lie^iileis    I  hod  iiocii 
ijltrtastaaio,  in  the  i^ardend  of  Si'lioenliriinn,  perfortti   the  cu.stoiaary 
IjpQitrtexion  to  l^laria  TliercAa  insueli  a  servile  and  adulatory  manner, 
lllut  I,  wht>  had  my  head  stutled  with  Plutarcli,  and  who  exaggei'aled 
Itrery  thin^  I  conet^ived,  could  not  think  of  binding  mys^'If,  eithiT  by 
Itbe  tteit  oi'  familiarity  or  friendship,  with  a  poet  wlio  bad  sold  htraBelf 
|ti)Adej«potism  whieh  I  so  cordially  detest^^d."  —  vol.  i.  p.  182,  183. 

From  Vienna  he  flew  to  Prussia,  which,  he  says,  looked 
1  like  one  great  guardhouse ;  and  where  he  could  not 

Tepro-ss  "the  horror  and  indignation  he  felt  at  beholding 
opj)pession  and  despotism  assuming  the  mask  of  virtue." 
Fmin  Prussia  he  passed  on  to  Denmark ;  wliere  his 
iieaith  was  seriously  affected  by  the  profligacy  in  which 
lie  indulged ;  and  where  the  ordy  amusement  he  could 
reli*h,  consisted  in  "  driving  a  s^ledgc  with  ijiconceivable 
velocity  over  the  snow."  In  this  way  he  wandered  on 
through  Sweden  and  Finland  to  Hu8sia;and  experienced, 
us  usual,  a  miserable  disappointment  on  arriving  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

"Alas!  no  eooncr  had  I  reached  thi^  Asiatic  assemblage  ofwootlen 
liHis,  than  Rome,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florenri;  rose  to  my  recollec- 
tion; and  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughinp;.  What  I  afterwards  saw 
«(  liiio  country  tendt^d  still  mure  strnngly  to  confirm  my  tirsl  inipres- 
•tuii,  that  it  merited  not  to  be  ceen.  Kvery  thing,  exce[>t  their  Ix-ards 
".111  their  horse?;,  disffu-sted  me  so  much,  tlmt,  during  six  weeks  I  re- 
■mitird  among  thci?e  savages,  I  determined  not  to  become  acqnaintetl 
*tiii  imv  <ine  j  nor  rven  to  sei'  the  two  or  three  youths  with  wiiom  I 
Wi  ai^ociuted  at  Turin,  and  wlio  wi-it;  descended  from  the  first 
I  of  the  country.  1  took  no  measure  to  be  presented  to  (he 
ilUd  Autoeratrix  Catherine  n.;  nor  did  I  even  lH*hold  tfaeeoun- 
buice  of  a  sovereign  who  in  our  days  bad  ouIstrip[<ed  fume.  On 
Vfeiliguting,  al  a  future  period,  tlie  reason  of  such  extraordinary 
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conduct,  I  became  convinced  that  it  proce«;dcd  from  a  certiun  in- 
tolerance of  clmrarter,  ami  a  hatred  to  everv  species  of  tyranny,  an<" 
which  in  this  particular  insianoo  attached  itself  to  a  person  suspec 
of  the  most  horrible  crime  —  the  murder  of  a  defenceless  husband." 
vol.  i.  p.  194,  195. 

The  rage  for  liberty  continued  to  possess  him  in  hi 
return  through  Prussia,  and  really  seems  to  have  reached' 
its  acinL-  when  it  dictated  the  following  most  preposterou 
passage, — which,  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  is  indebt 
ibr  part  of  its  absurdity  to  the  translator. 

''  I  visited  ZoriiilurtV,  a  sjKit  rendcreil  famous  by  the  san^uina: 
battle  fought  between  the  Hussiuns  and  Prussians,  where  thousands 
men  on  both  sides  were  imtnolatud  on  the  altar  of  despotism,  and  thu« 
i'8<'ajied  from  tlie  gulling  yoke  which  oppressed  lliem.  'Hie  place  of 
their  interment  was  easily  re<'ogniBed  by  its  gi*eater  verdure,  and  by 
yielding  more  abundant  crops  than  tlie  barren  and  unproductive  sou 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  On  this  occasion^  J  reflected,  with  sorrow^ 
that  slaves  seem  cvcrj/ichere  only  born  to  fertilize  the  soil  on  whit  ' 
thctj  veffelater—  vol.  u  p.  196,  197. 

After  this  he  meets  with  a  beautiful  asa  at  Gottingen, 
and  regrets  that  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  this  excellent  opportunity  for  writing  some 
immeasurably  facetious  verses  ''upon  this  rencounter  of 
a  German  and  an  Italian  ass,  in  so  celebrated  an  univer- 
sity!" After  a  hasty  expedition  to  Spa,  he  again  tra- 
verses Germany  and  Holland,  and  returns  to  England 
in  the  twenty-third  ycjir  of  his  age ;  where  he  is  speedily 
involved  in  some  very  distressing  and  discreditable  ad- 
ventures. He  engages  in  an  intrigue  Avith  an  English 
lady  of  rank,  and  is  challenged,  and  slightly  wounded 
by  her  husband.  After  this  eclat,  he  consoles  himself 
•with  the  thought  of  marrying  the  frail  fair,  wth  whom 
he  is,  as  nsiuil,  most  heroically  in  love;  when  he  dis- 
covers, to  his  infinite  horror  and  consternation,  that, 
previous  to  her  connection  with  him,  she  had  been 
equally  lavish  of  her  favours  to  her  husliand's  ijroom! 
whose  jealous  resentment  liad  led  him  to  watch  and  ex- 
pose this  new  infidelity.  After  many  struggles  between 
shame,  resentment,  and  unconquerable  love,  he  at  last 
tears  liimself  from  this  sad  sample  of  English  virtue, 
and  makes  his  way  to  Holland,  bursting  with  grief  and 


indignation 


but  without  seeming  to  think  that  there 
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slightest  occasion  for  any  degree  of  contrition 
or  self-condeniuatiou.  From  Holland  he  goes  to  France, 
and  from  France  to  Spain— as  idle,  and  more  oppressed 
will  himseli'than  ever — buying  and  caressing  Andalusian 
IwTses,  and  constantly  ready  to  sink  under  the  heavy 
bnrtlen  of  existence.  At  ^ladrid  he  has  set  down  an 
extraordinary  trait  of  the  dangerous  impetuosity  of  his 
iper.  His  faithful  servant,  in  combing  his  hair  one 
happened  accidentally  to  give  him  puin  by  stretch- 
me  hair  a  little  more  than  the  rest,  upon  which, 
without  saying  a  word,  he  first  seized  a  candlestick,  and 
felled  him  to  the  ground  with  a  huge  woinid  on  his 
tanple,  and  then  drew  his  sword  to  despatch  him,  upon 
hi  offering  to  make  some  resistance.  Tlie  sequel  of  the 
story  is  somewhat  more  creditable  to  his  magnanimity, 
than  this  part  of  it  is  to  his  self-command. 

"  1  was  shocked  at  the  brutal  oxceaa  of  poflition  into  which  I  had 
fiUeii.  Though  Eliu;^  vra»  auiiiewliat  calmed,  he  still  appciired  to  re- 
UiD  a  certain  degree  of  reseiittuent ;  yet  I  was  nut  disjio^ed  to  display 
Unrards  him  tlie  .siimltest  distrust.  Two  hours  after  his  wound  was 
dftBied  I  went  to  bod,  leaving  the  door  uihui,  as  iisiml,  between  my 
^itrliuent  and  the  chamber  in  whieh  hesJept;  notwithstanding  the 
femonstrance  of  tlie  Spaniards,  who  pointed  out  to  mo  the  absurdity 
of  putting  Tcngeancc  in  the  [K>wer  of  a  man  whom  I  had  so  much 
iniiated.  I  said  even  aloud  to  Elias,  who  was  already  in  bed,  that  he 
might  kill  me,  if  he  wa?  so  inclinnl,  during  tlie  night ;  and  that  I 
jostly  merited  such  a  fate.  But  this  brave  man,  who  possessed  as 
DBch  elevation  of  soul  as  myself,  took  no  other  revenge  for  my  out- 
n|eoQa  oonduct,  except  preserving  for  several  years  two  handkerchiefs 
R^ed  vith  bloo«l  whicit  had  been  bound  round  his  hca<l,  and  which 
Iw  occasionally  displayed  to  my  view.  It  is  necessary  to  be  fully 
*^uaiatcd  with  tlie  character  and  manners  uf  the  Piedmuntese,  in 
"Her  to  comprehend  the  mixture  of  ferocity  and  generonily  displayed 
oti  liotli  sides  in  this  atVuir. 

"  When  at  a  more  mature  age,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  the  cause 
flfthig  violent  transport  of  rage.  I  became  convinced  that  the  trivial 
circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was,  so  to  speak,  like  the  Inst  drop 
piured  intrt  a  vessel  ready  to  run  over.  My  irtisciblc  temper,  which 
mast  luivc  been  rendered  still  more  irritablo  by  solitude  and  perpetual 
lileness,  required  only  the  slightest  impulse  to  cause  it  l*>  burst  forth. 
Bvidca,  I  never  lifted  a  hand  against  a  domestic,  as  that  would  have 
Wen  putting  them  nn  a  level  with  myself.  Neither  did  I  ever  employ 
>(«ne.  nor  any  kind  of  weapon  in  order  to  clmstiiie  them,  though  I 
fryjunntly  threw  at  them  any  moveable  that  fell  in  my  way,  as  many 
youDg  people  do,  daring  the  first  ebullitions  of  anger  ;  yet  I  dare  to 
dbm  that  I  would  have  approved,  and  even  esteemed  the  domestic 
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who  8houlil  on  such  occasions  have  rendered  me  back  the  trcntuietit  he 

r(!{M'iv(;(!,  sinr<;  T  never  punislu.-il  them  as  a  niastt'r,  hut  only  cniitcnitcd 
witli  them  OS  one  man  with  unother."  —  vol.  i.  p.  214 — 246. 

At  Lisbon  he  forms  an  acquaititance  with  a  literary 
countryman  of  his  own,  and  feels,  for  the  Jirst  time  of 
liia  life,  a  *;]ow  of  admiration  on  perusing  some  piissages 
of  Italian  poetry.      From  this  he  returns  to  Spain,  and, 
after  lounging  over  the  whole  of   tliat  kingdom,  returns 
through  France  to  Italy*  niid  arrives  at  Turin  in   1773. 
Here  he  endeavours  to  maintain  the  same  unequal  con- 
test of  dissipation  against  ennui  and  conscious  folly,  and 
falls  furiously  in  love,  for  the  third  time,  with  a  woman 
of  more  than  doubtful  reputation,  ten  years  older  than 
himself.     Neither  the  intoxication  of  this  passion,  how- 
ever, nor  the  <laily  exhibition  of  his  twelve  fine  horses, 
could  repress  the  shame  and  indignation  wliich  he  felt 
at  thus  wasting  his  days  in  inglorious  licentiousness ; 
and  his   health  was  at  last  seriously  atFccted  by  those 
compunctious  visitings  of  his  conscience.    In  1774,  while 
watching  by  his  unworthy  mistress  in  a  tit  of  sickness, 
he  sketched  out  a  few  scenes  of  a  dramatic  work  in 
ItallHii,  which  was  thrown  aside  and  forgotten  imme- 
diately on  her  recovery;    and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
after,  that,  after  many  struggles,  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  detaching  himself  from  thisdegrading  connection*, 
The  efforts  which    tliis  cost   him,  and  the   means    \v 
adopted  to  insure  his  ovni  adherence  to  his  resolution, 
appear  altogether  wild  and  extravagant  to  our  northern 
imaginations.     In  the  first  place,  he  had  hhnself  lathed 
with  strong   cords  to  his  elbow  chair,  to  prevent  him 
from  rushing  into  the  presenco  of  the  syren  ;  and,  lathe 
next  place,  he  entirely  cut  oft"  his  hair,  iu  order  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  appear  with  decency  in  any  so- 
ciety !     The  first  fifteen  days,  he  assures  us,  he  sjjen 
entirely  '*  in  uttering  the   most  frightful   groans    an 
lamentations,"  and  the  next  in  riding  furiously  throng 
all  the  solitary  places  in  tlie  neiglibourhood.     At  last, 
however,   this  frenzy   of  gi-ief  begun  to  subside ;  and, 
most   fortunately  for  the  Avorld  and  the  author,  gave 
place  to  a  passion   for  lifci*ature,  which  absorbed  the 
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powers  of  this  fiery  spirit  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
future  existence.  The  f*erusal  of  a  wretched  tragedy 
on  the  stor)'  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  striking  resembhince 
he  thought  he  discovered  between  his  own  case  and  that 
of  Antony,  first  inspired  him  with  the  resolution  of  at- 
tempting a  dramatic  piece  on  the  same  Bulyect  ;  and, 
niter  encountering  the  most  extreme  ditticulty  fmm  liis 
iitrer  ignorance  of  poetical  diction,  and  of  pure  Italian, 
he  at  last  hammered  out  a  tragedy,  which  was  repre- 
sented with  tolerable  success  in  1775.  From  this  mo- 
ment his  whole  heart  was  devoted  to  dramatic  poetry  ; 
and  literary  glory  became  tjje  idol  of  his  imagination. 

lu  entering  u|x>ii  this  new  and  arduous  career,  he  soon 
discovered  that  greater  sacrifices  were  required  of  him 
ihan  he  hatl  hitherto  otl'ered  to  any  of  the  former  objects 
of  his  idolatry.  The  defects  of  his  education,  and  his 
loriK  habits  of  indolence  and  inattention  to  every  thing 
counected  with  letters,  imposetl  up<^>n  him  far  more  than 
the  ordinar}'  labour  of  a  literary  apprenticeship,  llav- 
in»  never  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pure  Tus- 
can, and  l>eing  obliged  to  speak  French  during  so  many 
years  of  travelling,  he  found  himself  shamefidly  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  that  beautifid  language,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  enter  his  claims  to  immortality;  and  be- 
gan, thei*efore,  a  course  of  the  most  careful  and  critictd 
reading  of  the  great  autlxors  who  had  adorned  it.  Duntc 
and  l^etrarca  were  his  gix*at  models  of  purity ;  and,  next 
to  them,  Ariosto  and  lasso;  in  which  four  writers,  he 
pves  it  us  his  opinion,  tliat  there  is  to  be  found  the  per- 
fection of  every  style,  except  that  fitted  for  dnimutic 
poetry  —  of  which,  he  more  than  insinuates,  that  his 
ovn  writings  are  the  only  existing  example.  In  order 
to  acquire  a  [»eriect  knowletlge  and  command  of  their 
divine  language,  he  not  only  made  many  h>iig  visits  to 
Tuscany,  but  absolutely  interdicted  hhnself  the  use  of 
even'  other  sort  of  reading,  and  abjured  for  ever  that 
Tt'  mil  literature  Avhich  ho  seems  to  have  alwavs  re- 
^^I'lltd  witli  a  mixture  of  envy  and  disdain.  To  make 
amends  for  this,  he  went  resolutely  back  to  the  rudi- 
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ments  of  his  Latin  ;  and  read  over  all  the  classics  in  thai 
language  with  a  most  patient  and  laborious  attention. 
He  likewise  committed  to  memory  many  thousand  line* 
from  the  authors  he  proposed  to  imitate ;  and  sought, 
with  the  greatest  assiduity,  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
scholars  and  critics  that  came  in  his  way, —  pestering 
them  with  continual  (pieries,  and  with  requesting  their 
opinion  upon  the  infinite  quantity  of  bad  verses  which 
he  continued  to  compose  by  way  of  exercise.     His  two 
or  three  first  tragedies  he  composed  entirely  in  French 
prose ;  und  afterwards  translated,  "with  infinite  laboc 
into  Itidian  verso. 

"  In  this  manner,  without  any  other  judge  tlian  my  own  feelln 
I  have  only  finished  those,  the  9kotch««  of  which  I  had  written  wftl 
energy  iind  enthusiaam  ;  or,  if  1  have  ftnished  any  other.  I  hare  at 
Icflst  never  taken  the  trouhlc  tu  clotlie  (liein  in  verse.  Thift  was  llie 
case  with  Charles  I.,  which  I  began  tu  write  in  French  prose,  imne' 
diatcly  after  finishing  Philippe.  When  I  had  reached  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  ihinl  act,  my  lieart  and  my  hand  became  so  benumbed, 
that  I  found  it  inipo-ssible  to  hold  my  pen.  The  same  thing  happeocil 
in  reganl  tu  K<.nneo  and  JuHcl,  the  whole  of  whicli  I  nearly  expanded, 
though  with  n)uc)i  labonr  to  myself,  and  at  long  intervals.  On  n- 
pcru-iin;;  thi.^  sketcli,  I  found  my  enthusiasm  so  much  lowered,  tbati 
transported  with  rage  against  myself,  I  could  proceed  no  further,  ta^H 
threw  my  work  into  the   fire." —  vol.  ii.  p.  48 — 51.  ^| 

Two  or  three  years  were  passed  in  these  bewitching 
studies;  and,  during  this  time,  nine  or  ten  tragedies,  at 
the  least,  were  in  a  considerable  state  of  forwardness. 
In  1778,  the  study  of  Machiavel  revived  all  that  early 
zeal  for  liberty  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  perusal 
of  Fhitarch;  and  he  composed  with  great  rapidity  his 
two  books  of  "  La  Tiranide  ;" — perhaps  the  most  nerv- 
ous and  eloqiient  of  all  his  prose  compositions.  About 
the  same  period,  his  poetical  studies  exi>ericnced  a  still 
more  serious  interruption,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Countess  of  Albany,  the  wife  of 
the  late  Pretender ; — an  attachment  that  continued  to 
soothe  or  to  a<;itate  all  tlie  remaining  part  of  his  exis^| 
ence.  This  lady,  who  was  by  birth  a  princess  of  tl^' 
house  of  Stol]>erg,  was  then  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  and 
resided  with  her  ill-matched  husband  at  Florence.     Her 
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and  accomplishments  made,  from  the  iirst*,  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  inflammable  heart  of  Alfieri, 
jniarrled  as  it  now  was  with  the  love  of  glory  and  of 
litrrature;  and  the  loftiness  of  his  character,  and  the 
ardour  of  his  admiration,  soon  excited  corresponding 
st'iitiinents  in  her,  who  had  suffered  for  some  time  from 
The  ill  tem])er  and  gross  vices  of  her  superannuated  hus- 
baiu].  Though  the  author  takes  the  trouble  to  assure 
us  that  **  their  intimacy  never  exceeded  the  strictest 
limits  of  honour,"  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  that 
it  should  have  aggravated  the  ill-humour  of  the  old  hus- 
band; which  increased,  it  seems,  so  much,  that  the  lady 
vas  at  last  forced  to  abandon  his  society,  and  to  take 
refiige  with  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  York,  at  Kome. 
I  To  this  place  Altieri  speedily  followed  her;  and  remained 
I  there,  divided  between  love  and  study,  for  upwards  of 
I  two  years;  when  her  holy  guardian  becoming  scandalized 
I  at  their  intimacy,  it  was  thought  necessary  for  her  repu* 
talion  that  they  should  sepirate.  The  effects  of  this 
j  Bepjiration  he  has  liimself  described  in  the  following 
^short,  but  eloquent  passage. 

^^P^For  two  years  I  remaineil  incapable  of  any  kind  of  stady  what- 
^Hrer,  so  different  was  my  present  forlorn  state  from  the  happiness  I 
^^P^ojred  during  my  ]ate  reaidetioe  in  Home  :  —  there  the  Villa  Stroxzi 
^^ar  to  the  warm  baths  of  Dioclesinn,  afforded  me  a  delightful  retreat, 
*here  I  i>a5sed  my  mominj^s  in  study,  only  riding  for  an  hour  or  two 
Uktoogh  the  vast  solitudes  which,  in  llie  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  invite 
to  mdanclioly,  meditation,  and  poetry.  In  the  evening,  I  proceedeil 
to  the  city,  and  found  a  relaxation  from  study  in  the  fioi'iety  of  her 
»ho  constitute*!  the  charm  of  my  existence;  and,  contented  and  hnppy, 
I  retuniod  to  my  solitude,  never  at  a  later  hour  than  eleven  o'clock. 
h  was  impossible  to  find,  in  the  circuit  of  a  preol  cily,  an  abode  raore 
fbecrful,  more  retired,  —  or  better  suited  to  my  taste,  my  character, 
Md  my  pursuits.     Delightful  spot! — tlie  remembrance  of  which  I 


'•^Uis  first  introduction  to  her,  we  have  been  informed,  was  in  the 
irilcry  of  Florence  ; — ^  a  circumntance  which  led  him  to  signalize 
^— ..niration  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  gallantry.  As  they  stopped 
toeximtne  the  picture  of  Charles  XJI.  of  Sweden,  the  Countess  ob- 
*<ned,  that  the  sinjfular  uniform  in  which  that  prince  is  usually 
P*intcd,  ap[>eared  to  her  extremely  becoming.  Nothing  more  was  said 
Mtlie  time  ;  but,  in  two  days  after,  Alfieri  appeared  in  the  streets  in 
^  exact  costume  of  that  warlike  sovereign,  —  to  the  utter  conster- 
t>tioa  of  all  the  peaceful  inhabitants. 
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shall  ever  cherish,  and  which  through  life  I  shall  loDg  to  revisit."  — 
voL  ii.  p.  121,  122. 

Previously  to  this  time,  his  extreme  love  of  indepen- 
dence, and  his  desire  to  be  constantly  with  the  mistress 
of  his  affections,  luid  induced  him  to  take  the  very  ro- 
mantic step  of  resigning  his  -whole  property  to  his  sister; 
reserving  to  himself  merely  an  armuity  of  14,0LK>  liA'res, 
or  little  more  thaii  51  »0/.  As  this  transference  was  made 
with  the  sanction  of  the  King,  who  was  very  well  pleased, 
on  the  whole,  to  get  rid  of  so  republican  a  subject,  it 
was  un{lerstood,  upon  both  sides,  us  a  tacit  compact  of 
expatrjutii>a ;  so  that,  upon  his  removal  from  Koine,  he 
had  no  house  or  fixed  residence  to  repair  to.  In  thia 
desolate  and  unsettle*]  state,  Ids  passion  for  horses  re- 
vived Avith  additional  fury  ;  and  he  undertook  a  voyage 
to  England,  for  the  sole  pur])ose  of  purchasing  a  number 
of  those  noble  animals  ;  and  devoted  eight  months  "  to 
the  study  of  noble  heads,  line  necks,  and  well-tumcd 
buttocks,  without  once  opening  a  book  or  pursuing  any 
literary  avociilion."  In  London,  he  purchased  fourteeu 
liorses, — in  relation  to  the  number  nf  liis  ti'agedies!  — 
urul  this  wtiimsical  relation  fhiqueutly  presenting  itself 
to  his  imagination,  he  would  say  to  himself,  with  a 
smile  —  "  Thou  hast  gained  a  horse  by  each  tragedy!  " 
—  Truly,  the  noble  author  must  have  been  far  gone  in 
love,  when  he  gave  way  to  such  innocent  deliration. — 
He  conducted  his  fourteen  friends,  however,  with  much 
judgment  across  tlie  Alps;  ami  gained  great  glon*  and 
notoi'iety  at  Sienna,  from  their  daily  jn'ocession  through 
the  streets,  and  the  feat8  of  dexterity  he  exhibited  in 
riding  and  driving  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  jtrintcd  twelve  of  his  tra- 
gedies; and  imbibed  a  sovereign  contempt  for  such  of  his 
countrymen  as  pretended  to  find  them  harsli,  obscure, 
or  affectedly  sentuntious.  In  1784,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  two  years,  he  rejoined  his  mistress  at  Haden 
in  Alsace;  and,  dtiring  a  stay  of  two  months  with  her, 
sketclied  out  three  new  tragedies.  On  his  i^etum  to 
Italy,  lie  took  up  his  abode  for  a  short  time  at  Pisa, — 
where,  in  a  lit  of  indignation  at  the  faults  of  Pliny'a 
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Paih.'oyric  on  Trajan,  he  coinposod  in  live  days  that 
aniimitcd  and  eloquent  piece  of  the  same  name,  which 
iil(me,  of  all  his  works  wliich  have  fallen  into  our  hands, 
luis  left  on  our  minds  the  impression  of  ardent  and  llow- 
ini;  eloquence.  His  nige  for  liberty  likewise  prompted 
liitu  to  compose  several  odes  on  the  subject  of  Aineriam 
independence,  and  several  miscellaneous  productions  of 
a  similar  character:  —  at  last,  in  1786,  he  is  |>ennitted 
totiike  up  his  permanent  abode  with  his  mistress,  whom 
Iio  rt'joins  at  Alsjice,  and  never  afterwards  abandons.  In 
tlie  course  of  the  followin^Ef  year,  they  make  a  journey 
to  Paris,  with  which  he  is  neai'ly  as  much  dissatis6ed 
as  on  his  former  visit, — and  makes  arrangements  with 
Didot  for  printing  his  tragedies  in  a  superb  form.  In 
I7H8,  however,  he  resolves  upon  making  a  complete 
edition  of  his  whole  works  at  Kehl ;  and  submits,  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  fair  friend,  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  Paris.  There  they  receive  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which  seems,  however,  to  make  no 
change  in  their  way  of  life;  —  and  there  he  continues 
huaily  employed  in  correcting  his  various  works  for  pub- 
lication, till  the  year  1790,  when  the  first  part  of  these 
Memoirs  closes  with  anticipations  of  misery  from  the 
jirojfress  of  the  revolution,  and  professions  of  devoted 
atluclnnent  to  the  companion  whom  time  had  only  ren- 
dered more  dear  and  resi>ected. 

The  supplementary  part  bears  date  in  May  1803  — 
hut  a  few  months  ]>rior  to  the  death  of  the  author, — 
iind  brings  down  his  lustory,  thougli  in  a  more  smnmary 
manner,  to  that  ]>eriod.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  much 
uiieiLsiness  and  fear  in  Paris,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Involution;  fn>m  all  ajjprobation,  or  even  toleration 
»f  which  tragic  ftircey  as  lie  terms  it,  he  exculpates  him- 
self witli  much  earnestness  and  soltMunity ;  but,  having 
vested  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  that  country, 
hecoiUd  not  conveniently  abandon  it.  In  1791,  he  and 
Ms  companion  made  a  short  visit  to  England,  with  which 

former  occasion,  —  the 
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arnj)  giving  him  a  disposition   to  gout,  and  the  late 
burs  intcriPering  with  his  habits  of  study.     The  most 
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remarkable  incident  in  this  journey,  occurred  at  its  ter- 
mination. As  be  was  passing  along  the  quay  at  Dover, 
on  his  way  to  the  packet-boat,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  bewitching  woman  on  whose  account  he  had  suf- 
fert^d  so  much,  in  his  former  visit  to  this  country  nearly 
twenty  yuiirs  before !  She  still  looked  beautiful,  he  says, 
and  bestowed  on  him  one  of  those  enchanting  smil^ 
which  convinced  him  that  he  was  recognised.  Unable 
to  control  his  emotion,  he  rushed  instantly  alxiard  —  hid 
himself  below — and  did  not  venture  to  look  up  till  he 
was  landed  on  the  opposit-e  shore.  From  Calais  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  ner  of  kind  inquiry,  and  offers  of 
service ;  and  received  an  answer,  which,  on  account  of 
the  singular  tone  of  candour  and  magnanimity  w^hich  it 
exhibits,  he  lias  subjoined  in  the  appendix.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  remarkable  production,  and  shows  both 
a  strength  of  mind  and  a  kindness  of  disposition  which 
seem  worthy  of  a  liappier  fortune. 

In  the  end  of  1792,  the  increasing  fury  of  the  revolu- 
tion rendered  Paris  no  longer  a  place  of  safety  for  fo« 
reigners  of  higli  birth  j  and  Alficri  and  his  countess  with 
some  difficulty  effected  their  escape  from  it,  and  esta- 
blished themselves,  with  a  diminished  income,  at  his 
beloved  Florence.  Here,  ^vith  his  usual  impetuosity,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  anti-revolutionary  feelings,  by  compos- 
ing an  apology  for  Louis  XVI.,  and  a  short  satirical  view 
of  the  French  excesses,  which  he  entitled  "  The  Anti- 
gallican."  He  then  took  to  acting  his  own  plays;  and, 
for  two  or  three  years,  this  new  passion  seduced  him  in 
a  good  degree  from  literature.  In  1795,  however,  Le 
tried  Iiis  hand  in  some  satiricivl  ]>roductions;  and  began, 
with  much  zeal,  to  reperuse  and  transhite  various  pas- 
sages from  the  Latin  classics.  Latin  naturally  lea  to 
Greek;  and,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  set 
seriously  to  the  study  of  this  language.  Two  whole 
years  did  this  ardent  genius  dedicate  to  solitar}'  drudgery, 
without  being  able  to  master  the  subject  he  had  under- 
taken. At  last,  by  dint  of  |)urseverance  and  incredible 
labour",  he  l>egan  to  understand  a  little  of  the  easier 
authors;  and,  by  the  time  he  had  completed  his  fiftie 
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ar,  Succeeded  in  interpretin«;  a  considerable  ])art  of 
Herodotus,  Thucjdides,  ai»d  Homer.  The  perusal  of 
Sofihocles,  in  the  following  year,  ini|x^lletl  Uini  to  com- 
pose bis  last  tra«redyof  Alceste  in  17!*8.  In  the  end  of 
Tiisyear,  the  progress  of  the  French  armies  threatened 
(violate  the  tranquillity  of  his  Tuscan  retreat!  and,  in 
ke  spring  following,  ujion  the  occupation  of  Florence, 
and  his  friend  retired  to  a  small  habitation  in  the 
'country.  From  this  asylnni,  however,  they  returned  so 
pwipitately  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  that  they  were 
i-urjirised  by  them  on  their  second  invasion  of  Tuscany 
in  JKOO;  hut  had  more  to  suffer,  it  appears,  from  the 
importuuutc  civility,  than  from  tlie  outrages  of  the  con- 
quorors.  The  French  general,  it  seems,  was  a  man  of 
letters^  and  made  several  attemj)ts  to  be  introduced  to 
Alticri.  When  evasion  became  impossible,  the  latter 
made  the  followuig  haughty  but  guarded  reply  to  his 
warlike  admirer :  — 

"  If  the  general,  in  his  official  capacity.  commarnU  liis  presence, 
Virior  Allien,  who  never  resista  coiirttitutetl  ftiiihurity  of  any  kind, 
will  immediately  lia^ten  to  obey  the  onior ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
requests  an  interview  only  as  a  private  individual,  Alfieri  begs  k'are 
to  obsen'c,  tliat  being  of  a  very  retired  turn  of  mind,  he  wishes  not  to 
fonn  any  new  nefjuaiiitance ;  and  therefore  entreats  the  French  gcncnd 

f  hold  him  excused." — vol.  ii.  p.  286,  287. 

Under  these  disastrous  circumstances,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  the  desire  of  signalizing  himself  in  a 
^  ew  field  of  exertion  ;  and  sketched  out  no  fewer  than 
six  comedies  at  once,  which  W4're  nearly  finished  before 
the  end  of  1802.  His  health,  during  this  year,  was  con- 
sitlL-rably  weakened  by  repeated  attacks  of  irre^lar  gout 
ami  inflamniatorv  aftections;  and  tlie  memoir  concludes 
with  the  description  of  a  collar  and  medal  which  he  had 
iovented,  as  the  badge  of  '*  the  order  oi'  Homer,"  which, 
in  his  late  sprung  ardour  for  Greek  literature,  he  had 
founded  and  endowed.  Annexed  to  this  recoi*d  is  a  sort 
of  postscript,  addressed,  by  his  fi-iend  the  Abb*'*  Caluso, 
lo  the  Countess  of  Albany  ;  from  which  it  upix'urs  that 
lie  wiis  carried  off  by  an  inflannnatory  or  gouty  attack 
in  ius  bowels,  which  put  a  period  to  liis  existence  after 
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a  few  days'  illness,  in  the  month  of  October  1803.  We 
have  since  learned,  that  the  publtciitioii  of  his  postliu- 
mous  works,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  Countess  of 
Albany  at  ililan,  has  been  stopped  by  the  French  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  several  of  the  manuscripts  have,  by 
the  same  authority,  been  committed  to  the  flames. 

We  have  not  a  great  denl  to  add  to  this  copious  and 
extraordinary  narrative.  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Alfieri  may  be  safely  refeiTed  to  the  accident  of  his  birth, 
and  tlie  errors  of  Ins  education.  His  €nnvi\  arrogance, 
and  dissipation,  are  not  very  unlike  those  of  many  spoiled 
youths  of  condition ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  very  ex- 
traordinary in  hie  subsequent  application  to  study,  or 
the  turn  of  his  first  political  opinions.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  character  of  his  iitemry 
productions,  afford  more  curious  matter  tor  speculation. 

In  reflecting  on  tlie  peculiar  misen^  which  Alfieri  and 
some  other  eminent  persons  are  recorded  to  have  endured, 
while  their  minds  were  withlield  from  any  worthy  occupa- 
tion, we  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  conclude,  that 
to  suffer  deeply  from  ennui  is  an  indication  of  superior 
intellect ;  and  tliat  it  is  only  to  minds  destined  for  higher 
attainments  that  the  want  of  an  object  is  a  source  of 
real  affiietioii.  Upon  a  little  ixjflection,  however,  we  are 
disposed  to  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  this  opinion  ;  and 
i'eally  cannot  permit  nil  the  shallow  coxcombs  who  lan- 
guish under  the  burden  of  existence,  to  take  themselves, 
on  our  authority,  for  spellbound  geniuses.  The  most 
powerful  stream,  indeed,  -will  stagnate  the  most  deeply, 
and  will  burst  out  to  more  wild  devastation  when  ob- 
structed in  its  peaceful  course;  but  tJie  weakly  current 
is,  upon  the  whole,  most  liable  to  obstruction  ;  and  will 
mantle  and  rot  at  least  as  dismally  as  its  betters.  Tl^ 
innumerable  blockheads,  in  short,  who  betake  themseli^f 
to  suicide,  drani-drinking,  or  dozing  in  dirty  nighteapR, 
will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  theinj  is  any  real  con- 
nection between  ennui  and  talent ;  or  that  fellows  who 
are  fit  for  nothing  but  mending  shoes,  may  not  be  very 
miserable  if  they  are  unfortunately  raised  above  th^r_ 
proper  occupation. 
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If  it  does  frequently  happen  thiit  extnordintry  and 
vigorous  exertii)n.s  are  found  to  follow  this  heavy  slum- 
ber of  the  faculties,  the  phenonit-Don,  we  think,  may  be 
I  explained  without  givintr  any  ooaotenaooe  to  the  sup^ 
[positioiif  that  vigorous  Acuities  are  most  liable  to  sodi 
[an  ohscxiration.    In  the  first  place,  the  relief  and  delight 
of  exertion  must  act  with  more  than  a^ual  force  upon  a 
mind  which  has  suffered  from  the  want  of  it ;  ana  will 
k'  apt  to  be  pushed  further  than  in  cases  wliere  tbe 
est'rtion  has  been  more  regular.     The  chief  cause,  bow- 
erer,  of  the  signal  success  which  lias  sc^netimes  attended 
those  who  have  been  rescued  from  rnnui,  we  really  be- 
lieve to  be  their  ignorance  of  the  difficoldes  they  have 
to  encounter,  and  that  inexperience  which  makes  them 
venture  on  nndert:iklnirft  which  more  prudent  calculators 
would  decline.     We  have  already  noticed,   more  than 
once^  the  effect  of  early  study  and  familiarity  with  the 
l»est  racKlels  in  repressing  emulation  by  des])alr;  and 
Imve  endeavoured,  upon  this  principle,  to  explain  why 
»o  many  original  authoi-s  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
^\itlloat  e^lucation.     Now,  a  youth  spent  in  la?isitude  and 
'L?ijiution  loitds  nccciisarily  to  a  niunhfxxl  of  ignorance 
and  inexperience  ;  and  has  uU  the  advantages,  as  well  as 
the  inconveniences,  of  such  a  situation,     if  any  inward 
idling  of  strength,  ambition,  or  other  extraordinaiy  im- 
pure, therefore,  ])rompt  such  a  person  to  attempt  any 
tbiiior  arduous,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  go  about  it  with 
all  that  rash  and  vehement  courage  which  results  from 
unconsciousness  of  the  obstacles  that  are  to  be  over- 
come ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  often  success  is  en- 
sared  bv  this  confident  and  fortunate  audacity.     Thus 
'  'Jfieri,  m  the  outset  of  his  literarj'  career,  ran  his  head 
fainst  dramatic  poetry,  almost  belbre  he  knew  what 
was  meant  either  by  poetry  or  the  drama ;  and  dashed 
onf  a  tragedy  while  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
language  in  which  he  was  writing,  and  utterly  ignorant 
either  of   the  rules  that    had   been    delivered,   or   the 
models  which  had  been  created  by  the  genius  of  his 
great  predecessors.     Had  he  been  trained  up  from  his 
early  youth  in  feaWul  veneration  for  these  rules  and 
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these  models,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  resistiil 
the  impulse  which  led  him  to  place  himself,  with  so 
little  preparation,  within  their  danger;  and  most  jtro- 
bable  that  he  would  never  have  thought  himself  qualitied 
to  answer  the  test  they  required  of  him.  In  giving 
way,  however,  to  this  propensity,  with  all  the  thought- 
less freedom  and  vehemence  which  had  charaeteiised  his 
other  indulgences,  he  found  himself  suddenly  emliarkti] 
in  an  unexpected  undertaking,  and  in  sight  of  unex- 
pectin!  distinction.  The  success  he  had  obtained  with 
so  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  tempted  him  to  ac- 
quire what  was  wimting  to  deser\'e  it;  and  justifief! 
hopes  and  stimulated  exertions  which  earlier  rejection 
would,  in  all  probability,  ha\'c  for  ever  prevented. 

Tlic  moralittj  of  Alfieri  seems  to  have  been  at  least  M 
relaxed  as  that  of  the  degenerate  nobles,  whom  in  all 
other  things  he  professed  to  reprobate  and  despise.  He 
confesses,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  contrition, 
that  his  general  intercourse  with  women  was  proflijinf 
in  the  extreme  ;  and  has  detailed  the  particulars  of  three 
several  intrigues  with  married  women,  without  onrc 
ap[»earing  to  imagine  that  tiiey  could  require  any  Hpi^ 
logy  or  expiation.  On  the  contrary,  while  recording 
the  deplorable  conscqucnccft  of  one  of  them,  he  obsen^s 
w^ith  great  coiniif>surp,  that  it  was  distressing  to  hinito 
contemplate  a  degradation,  of  which  he  had,  "  tbougli 
innocently,"  been  the  occasion.  The  general  arroj^aiice 
of  his  manners,  to<j,  and  tlie  occasional  lirutality  of  hii 
conduct  towards  his  Inferiors,  an?  flir  from  giving  us  an 
luniable  impression  of  liis  general  character ;  nor  have 
we  been  able  to  find,  in  the  whole  of  these  confession?* 
a  single  trait  of  kindness  of  heart,  or  generous  philnP- 
thropy,  to  place  in  the  balance  against  so  many  indicii- 
tions  of  selfishness  and  violence.  There  are  proofs 
enough,  indeed,  of  a  firm,  elevated,  and  manly  spirit' 
but  small  appearance  of  any  thing  gentle,  or  even,  in  •* 
moral  sense,  of  any  thing  very  respectable.  In  his  an' 
miration,  in  short,  of  the  worthies  of  antiquity  b<? 
appeal's  to  have  copied  tlieir  harshness  and  iudelicacj'ot 
least  as  faithfully  as  their  loftiness  of  character;  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  to  have  combined  with  it  all  the  licen- 
tiousness and  presumption  of  a  modern  Italian  noble. 

We  have  been  somewhat  |.)erplexed  with  his  politics* 
After  speaking  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  mild  government 
of  the  kings  of  Sardinia, — after  adding  that,  '*  when  he 
had  read  Flutarch  and  visited  England,  he  felt  the  most 
unsurmountable  repugnance  at  marrying,  or  having 
bis  children  born  at  Turin,"  — after  recording  that  a 
monarch  is  a  master,  and  a  subject  a  slave,  —  and  "  that 
lie  shed  tears  of  mingled  grief  and  rage  at  having  been 
born  in  such  a  state  as  Piedmont;"  —  after  all  this  — 
ufter  givhig  up  his  estates  to  eseape  from  this  bondage, 
and  after  writing  his  books  on  the  Tininidc,  and  his  oaes 
on  American  liberty,  — we  really  were  prepared  to  find 
him  taking  the  popular  side,  at  the  outset  at  least  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  exulting  in  the  downfall  of  one 
of  those  hateful  despotisms,  against  the  whole  system  of 
which  he  had  previously  inveighed  with  no  extraordi- 
nary moderation.  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  find  him 
nbusing  the  revolutionists,  and  extolling  their  opponents 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  professed  antijacobin,  —  writing  an 
eulogium  on  the  ilethroned  monarch  like  Mr.  Pybus,  and 
an  Antigallican  like  Peter  Porcupine.  Now,  we  are  cer- 
tainly very  far  from  saying,  that  a  true  friend  of  liberty 
might  not  execrate  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Fi'ench  re- 
volutionists J  but  a  professed  hater  of  royalty  might 
have  felt  more  indulgence  for  the  new  republic  ;  such  a 
crazy  zealot  for  liberty,  as  Alfieri  showed  liimself  in 
Italy,  both  by  his  writings  and  Ins  c<>nduct,  might  well 
have  l>ccn  curried  away  by  that  promise  of  emancipation 
to  France,  which  deluded  sounder  heads  than  his  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  There  are  two  keys,  we  think, 
in  the  work  before  us,  to  this  apparent  inconsistency, 
Alfieri,  with  all  his  abhorrence  of  tyrants,  was,  in  his 
heart,  a  great  lover  of  aristocracy  ;  and,  he  had  a  great 
spite  and  antipathy  at  the  French  nation,  collectively 
and  individually. 

Though  professedly  a  republican,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
the  republic  he  wanted  was  one  on  the  lioman  model, — 
where  theiv  were  Patricians  as  well  as  Plebeians,  and 
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where  a  man  of  great  talents  had  even  a  good  chance  of 
being  one  day  ap[x>intcd  Dictator.  He  aid  not  admire 
kings  indeed, — because  he  did  not  happen  to  be  bom 
one,  and  because  they  were  the  only  beiri*^s  to  whom  he 
was  born  inferior:  but  he  had  the  utmost  veneration  for 
nobles, — because  fortune  had  placfjd  liini  in  that  order, 
and  because  the  power  and  distinction  which  belonged 
to  it  were  agreeable  to  liim,  and,  he  thoii^ht^  would  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  ]ii.s  inforioi'S.  When  he  heard 
that  Voltaire  had  ^vritten  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 
Brutus,  he  fell  into  a  grcat  passion,  and  exclaimed,  that 
the  subject  was  too  lofty  for  ''  a  P'rench  plebeian,  who, 
during  twenty  years*  had  subscribed  himself  gentleman 
in  ordinary  to  the  King!" 

I'his  love  of  aristocracy,  however,  will  not  explain 
the  defence  of  monarchy  and  the  abuse  of  republics, 
which  fonned  the  substance  of  his  Antigallican.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  lie  was  antigallican  from  his  youtji 
up ;  and  would  never  have  forgiven  that  nation,  if  they 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  free  government, —  espe- 
cially while  Italy  was  in  bondage.  The  contempt  which 
Voltaire  had  expressed  for  Italian  literature,  and  the 
general  degr!i<lation  into  which  the  national  character 
had  fallen,  had  sunk  deep  into  his  fierce  and  haughty 
spirit,  and  inspired  him  with  an  antipathy  towards  that 
people  by  whom  his  own  countrymen  had  been  subdued, 
ridiculed,  and  outsho!H\  This  jmltry  and  vindictive  feel- 
ing leads  him,  througliout  this  whole  work,  to  speak  of 
them  in  tlie  most  unjust  and  uncandid  terms.  There 
may  be  some  truth  in  his  remarks  on  the  mean  and 
meagre  articulation  of  their  lunguage,  and  on  their 
"  horrible  w,  with  their  thin  lips  drawn  in  to  pronounce 
it,  as  if  they  were  blowing  Imt  soup."  Nay,  we  could 
even  excuse  the  nationality  which  leads  liim  to  declare, 
that  "  he  would  rather  be  tlie  author  of  ten  good  Italian 
verses,  than  of  volumes  \vritten  in  English  or  Fretich, 
or  any  such  harsh  and  unhannonious  jargon, — though 
their  cannon  and  their  annies  should  continue  to  render 
these  languages  fashionable."  But  we  cannot  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  an  amorous  Italian,  who  dedares,  that 
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he  never  could  get  throu;irli  the  first  volume  of  Rous- 
seau's Holoise  ;  or  of  a  modern  author  of  regular  dramas, 
who  professes  to  see  nothing  at  all  adniirable  in  the 
tragedies  of  Racine  or  Voltaire.  It  is  evident  to  us,  that 
he  grudged  those  great  \vriters  the  glory  that  was  due 
to  them,  out  of  a  vindictive  feeling  of  national  resent- 
ment ;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  he  grudged  the 
French  nation  tlie  freedom  in  which  he  would  othenvise 
Lave  been  among  the  first  to  Mieve  and  to  exult. 
It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  literary 

roductions  of  this  extraordinary  person;  —  a  theme, 
lowever  interesting  and  attnictive,  upon  which  we  can 
sciirccly  pretend  to  enter  on  the  present  occasion.  We 
liave  not  yet  liecn  able  to  procure  a  complete  copy  of 
the  works  of  Alficri ;  and,  even  of  tI)ose  which  liave 
been  lately  transmitted  to  us,  we  will  confess  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  remains  to  be  perused.  We  have  seen 
enough,  however,  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  deserving 
of  a  careful  analysis,  and  that  a  free  and  enlightened 
estimate  of  their  merit  may  be  rendered  both  interesting 
and  instinctive  to  the  greater  part  of  our  readers.  Wo 
hojXi  soon  to  be  in  a  condition  to  attempt  this  task ;  and 
slmll,  in  the  mean  time,  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few 
observations  suggested  by  the  style  and  character  of  the 
tragedies  with  which  we  have  been  for  some  time  ac- 
quainted. 

These  pieces  approach  mucli  nearer  to  the  ancient 
Grecian  model,  tlian  any  other  modern  pixiduction  with 
which  we  are  acquainted ;  in  the  simplicity  of  the  plot, 
the  fewness  of  the  persons,  the  directness  of  the  action, 
and  the  uniformity  and  elaborate  gravity  of  the  com- 
position. Infinitely  less  declamatory  than  the  French 
tragedies,  they  have  less  brilliancy  and  varietVi  and  a 
deeper  tone  of  dignity  and  nature.  As  they  have  not 
adopted  the  choral  songs  of  the  Givek  st.ige,  however, 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  less  poetical  than  those  ancient 

impositions ;  although  they  are  worked  througliout  witli 

fine  and  careful  hand,  and  diligently  purified  from 
every  thing  ignoble  or  feeble  in  the  expression.  The 
author's  anxiety  to  keep  clear  of  figures  of  mere  ostcn- 
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tation,  and  to  exclude  nil  sliowj>ieces  of  fine  ^^Titing  in 
u  dialogue  of  deep  interest  or  impetuous  passion,  has 
betrayed  him,  on  some  occasions,  into  too  sententious 
und  stniinoil  a  diction,  and  given  an  air  of  labour  and 
heaviness  to  Tnany  parts  of  his  composition.  He  has 
felt,  perhaps  a  little  too  constantly,  that  the  cardinal 
\'iii:ue  of  a  dramatic  writer  is  to  keep  his  personages  to 
tlic  business  and  the  concerns  that  lie  before  them;  and 
by  no  means  to  let  them  turn  to  moral  philosophers,  or 
rhetorical  descriliers  of  their  own  emotions.  But,  in  his 
Zealous  adherence  to  this  good  miixim,  he  seems  some- 
times to  have  forgotten,  that  certain  passions  arc  deela- 
matorj'^  in  nature  as  well  as  on  the  stage  ;  and  that,  at 
any  rate,  they  do  not  all  vent  themselves  in  concise  and 
]>ithy  sayings,  but  run  occasionally  into  hyperbole  and 
amplification.  As  it  is  the  great  excellence,  so  it  is  oc- 
casionally the  chief  fault  of  Alfieri's  dialogue,  that  every 
AV'ord  is  honestly  employed  to  help  forward  the  action  t>f 
the  play,  by  serious  argument,  necessary  narrative,  or 
the  direct  expression  of  jiatural  emotion.  There  are  no 
excursions  or  digressions,  —  no  episf>dical  conversations, 
— and  none  but  tlie  inttst  brief  momlizings.  This  gives 
a  certain  air  of  solidity  to  the  whole  stiiicture  of  the 
piece,  that  is  a[>t  to  prove  oppressive  to  iu\  ordinary 
reader,  and  reduces  the  entire  drama  to  too  great  uni- 
formity. 

W' e  make  these  remarks  chiefly  with  a  reference  to 
French  tragedy.  For  our  own  part,  vre  believe  that 
those  who  are  duly  sensible  of  the  merit  of  Shakespeare, 
will  never  be  mucl»  struck  with  any  other  dramatical 
compositions.  There  are  no  other  plays,  indeed,  that 
paint  human  nature, — that  strike  oft'  tlie  characters  of 
men  with  all  tlie  freshness  and  sharpness  of  the  original, 
—  and  spenk  the  language  of  all  the  passions,  not  like  a 
mimic,  but  an  echo — neither  softer  nor  londer,  nor  dif- 
ferently moihilated  from  the  spontnueona  utterance  ol' 
the  art.  Jn  tliesc  rcsjK'ets  lie  disdains  all  comparison 
with  ^Vlfieri,  or  with  any  other  mortal:  nor  is  it  fair, 
perhaps,  to  suggest  a  comparison,  where  no  rivalry  can 
be  imagined.     Alfieri,  like  all  thecontnicntal  dramatists, 


considers  a  tragedy  aa  a  poem.  In  Enj^liindj  we  look 
up>n  it  rather  us  a  representation  of  charflcter  and  ])as- 
slon.  With  them,  of  course,  the  style  and  diction,  and 
the  congruity  nnd  proportions  of  the  piece,  are  the  main 
objects;  —  with  us,  the  truth  and  the  force  of  the  inuta- 
tion.  It  is  .sufficient  for  them,  if  there  be  character 
and  action  enough  to  prevent  the  composition  from 
knjTuisliing,  and  to  jjive  spirit  and  propriety  to  the 
lH>lished  dialogue  of  which  it  consists  ; — we  are  satisfied, 
it'  there  be  nianngcment  enough  in  the  story  not  to  shock 
credibility  entirely,  and  beauty  and  polisli  enough  in  the 
diction  to  exclude  disgust  or  derision.  In  las  own  way, 
Alfieri,  wc  think,  is  excellent.  His  fablt's  are  all  ad- 
mirably contrived  and  completely  develciped  ;  his  dialogue 
i«  copious  and  progressive  ;  and  his  characters  all  deliver 
natural  sentiments  with  great  beauty,  and  often  with 
great  force  of  expression.  In  our  e}'es,  however,  it  m  a 
fault  that  the  fable  is  too  simple,  and  the  incidents  too 
scanty;  and  that  all  the  characters  express  themselves 
Mith  equal  fcHcity,  and  urge  their  opposite  views  and 
pretensions  with  equal  skill  and  plausibdity.  We  see  at 
once,  that  nn  ingenious  author  has  versified  the  sum  of 
a  dialogue  ;  and  never,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  wc 
liear  the  real  persons  contending.  There  may  be  more 
Kjuence  and  dignity  in  this  style  of  dramatising;  — 
here  is  infinitely  more  deception  in  oui*s. 

With  regard  to  the  diction  of  these  pieces,  it  is  not 
br  tramonUme  critics  to  presume  t(^  offer  any  opinion. 
They  are  considered,  in  Italy,  we  believe,  as  the  purest 
ecimens  of  the  favella   Tosrana  that   late  ages  have 
produced.     To  us  they  certainly  seem  to  want  some- 
thing of  that  rtow  and  s^veetnes3  to  which  we  have  been 
Jtccustomed  in  Italian  poetiy,  and  to  be  formed  rather 
|upOD  the  model  of  Dante  than  of  Petrarca.   At  all  events, 
itisoln-ious  that  the  style  is  highly  elaborate  and  artl- 
ffieial ;  and  that  the  author  is  constantly  strivintr  to  jrive 
;  It  a  sort  of  factitious  force  and  energ)',  by  tlie  use  of 
,  wndensed  and  emphatic  expressions,  interrogatories,  anti- 
tlnac!*,  and  short  and  inverted  sentences.     In  all  these 
^«pects,  as  well  as  in  the  chastised  gravity  of  the  sentt- 
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menta,  and  the  temperance  and  propriety  of  all  the  d« 
]ineations  of  passion,  these  pieces  are  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  Avc  should  have  expected  from  the  iiery,  fickh*, 
and  impatient  character  of  the  author.  From  all  that 
Alfieri  haa  told  us  of  himself,  we  should  have  expected 
to  find  in  his  i>lays  pvat  vehemeiice  and  irret^ular  elo- 
quence—  sublime  and  extravagant  sentiments — pa.ssions 
risinj^  to  frenzy — and  poetry  swelling  into  bombast.  In- 
stead of  this  we  have  a  subdued  and  concise  represent- 
ation of  energetic  discourses — piissions,  not  loud  but 
deep — and  a  style  so  severely  correct  and  scrupulously 
j)ure,  as  to  indicate,  even  to  unskilful  eyes,  the  frreat 
labour  whicli  must  liave  been  bestowed  on  its  purifica- 
tion. No  characters  can  be  more  different  than  that 
which  we  should  infer  from  reading  tlic  tragedies  of 
Alfieri,  and  that  which  he  has  assigned  to  himself  in 
these  authentic  memoirs.  " 
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The  Life  ajid  Posthumous  Writinffs  of  WiLlJAM  CowrER, 
Hlth  an  Introtltictory  Letter  to  the  Riyht  Ifonournble   Earl 
Cowper,     ^y  WiLLIAM  Hayley,  E«q.     2  vols.  4to.     Chi- 
cliester:   1803. 


^ 

►: 


Tais  book  is  too  long ;  but  it  is  composed  on  a  plan 
that  makes  prolixity  unavoidable.  Instead  oi'  an  ac- 
count of  the  poet's  life,  and  a  view  of  his  character  and 
performances,  the  biographer  !ihs  hiid  before  the  public 
a  large  selection  from  his  private  correspondence,  and 
merely  inserted  as  much  narrative  between  each  series 
of  letters,  as  was  necessary  to  presersT  their  connection, 
and  make  the  subject  of  them  iiitelligi])le. 

This  scheme  of  biography^  Avhich  was  first  introduced, 
"Vc  heliovc,  by  Jhison,  in  Ins  life  of  Gray,  has  nmTiy  evi- 
d(!nt  advantages  in  jK^int  of  liveliness  of  colouring,  and 
fidelity  of  representation.  It  is  something  intermediate 
hetween  the  egotism  o^  confefi-non^,  and  the  questionable 
narrative  of  a  suniving  friend,  who  must  be  partial,  and 
maybe  mistaken:  It  enables  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself,  from  materials  that  were  not  provided  for  tlie 
purpose  of  determining  Ids  judgment ;  and  liolds  up  to 
him,  instead  of  a  flattering  or  unfaithful  portrait,  the 
living  lineaments  and  features  of  the  person  it  intends 
to  commemorate.  It  is  a  plan,  however,  that  requires 
much  room  for  its  execution,  and  consequently  so 
lUeh  money  and  so  much  leisure  in  those  who  wish  to 
Im.'  roasters  of  it,  tliat  it  ought  to  be  reserved,  we  con- 
ceive, for  those  great  and  eminent  characters  that  arc 
ktly  to  excite  an  interest  among  all  orders  and  gene- 
■lions  of  mankind.  While  the  biography  of  Shake- 
^l^jan.'  and  Hocon  shrinks  into  the  comer  of  an  octavo, 
^^viican  scarcely  help  wondering  that  the  history  of  the 
■*^|iie3tcrod  life  and  solitar)^  studies  of  Cowper  should 
^  niivc  extended  into  two  quarto  volumes. 
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Tlie  little  Mr.  Hayley  A\Tites  in  these  volumes  Is 
no  means  well  wTltt^n  ;  though  certainly  distinguisheii 
by  a  very  amiable  gentleness  of  temper,  and  th« 
stron<:jest  appearance  of  sincere  venemtion  and  aftectio^ 
for  the  denartetl  finend  to  whose  memorj^  it  is  cob 
Bccnitcd.  It  will  be  very  hard,  too,  if  they  do  not  b(^ 
t'Ome  popular ;  as  Mr.  Ilayley  seems  to  have  exerted 
himself  to  conciliate  readers  of  every  description,  not 
only  by  the  most  lavish  and  indiscriminate  praise  of 
every  individual  he  has  occasion  to  mention,  but  by  a 
general  spirit  of  approbation  and  indult^enco  towards 
every  practice  and  upiniuu  whicli  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  speak  of.  Among  the  other  sym}itoins  of  botd' 
tfinlhf/j  which  this  publication  contains,  we  can  scarrclv 
forbear  reckonin*?  the  expressions  of  tliis  too  obsequiou^^ 
and  unoffending  philanthropy.  ^M 

The  constitutional  sliyness  and  diffidence  of  Co\s'j>er 
appeared  in  his  earliest  childhood,  and  Avas  not  subdued 
in  any  degree  by  the  bustle  and   contention  of  a  AVestiB 
minster  education ;  where,  thou;^h  he  acquii*ed  a  eon-^ 
siderable   portion  of  classical   leariung,  he  has  himself 
declared,  that  "  he  was  never  able  to  raise  his  eye  above 
the  shoe-buckles  of  the  elder  l>oys,  who  tyrannized  over 
him."     From  this  seminary,  he  seems  to  have  passed, 
without  anv  academical  preparation,  into  the  Society  of 
the  Inner   Temple,  where  he  coittinued  to  reside  to  the 
age  of  thirty-three.     Neither  his  biographer  nor  his  let- 
ters give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  way  in  which, 
this  hirge  and  nmst  important  part  of  his  life  was  spent- 
Although  Lord  riuirlow  was  one  of  his  most  intimate 
associates,  it  is  certain  that  iie  never  made  any  proti- 
ciencv  in  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  the  few  slight  pieces 
of  composition,  in  wiiich  jje  appears  to  liave  been  engaged 
in  this  interval,  are   but  a  sciinty  produce  for  fifteen 
years  of  literary  leisure.    That  a  part  of  those  years  was 
very  idly  spent,  indeed,  appears  from  his  own  account  of 
them.     In  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  in  I78G,  he  says, 

"  I  di<l  actually  live  ihrce  yoars  with  Jtr. Chapinun,  a  solicitor;  ihit' 
is  to  say,  I  ele|it  tlirce  ycara  in  bis  house  j  but  I  livetl,  that  is  to  say%  I 
spent  my  days  in  Soullmmpton  Row,  as  you  vci'y  well  rcmeml 
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'ITicre  wafl  I,  nntl  the  future  Lord  Chancellor,  ronsUinU^'  employed 
from  morning  to  night,  in  ^n;rgling,  and  making  giggle,  insteud  of 
"udying  the  law." — vol.  i,  p.  178. 

And  in  a  more  serious  letter  to  Mr,  Rose,  he  makes 
tTie  follow'ing  just  observations. 

"  The  colour  of  our  whnlo  life  is  generHlly  sucli  us  the  three  or  four 
first  vcarB,  in  which  we  are  our  own  masters,  nuike  it.  Then  it  is 
that  wp  may  be  swd  to  sha\\e  our  own  destiny,  and  to  treasure  up  for 
ourselves  a  series  of  future  successes  or  diftap|)tiiiitmeiit.s.  Had  I  eiit- 
l»!oyed  my  time  as  wisely  as  yow,  in  n  situation  very  siniihir  to  youre, 
I  liad  never  been  a  poet  perhaps,  but  X  might  by  th'iA  time  hiive  ao 
fjiiircd  a  character  of  more  importanee  in  society ;  a  situation  in  whicli 
iiij  friends  would  hnve  l>cen  Iiettcr  pleased  to  see  rac.  But  lliree  years 
loiaiqient  in  an  attorney's  oQice,  were  almost  of  course  followed  by 
Mrernl  more  e(|ually  inisspunt  in  the  Tcniple ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  h8  the  Italian  epitiiph  ifuyK,  *  Sfa  qui* — The  only  uac  I  can 

I  make  of  myjielf  now,  at  least  the  best,  i*.  to  svrve  r«  tflrrortttt  to  others, 
when  oecftsion  may  happen  to  oflft-r,  that  they  may  Of>oape  (so  for  as  my 

L       kdmoaitious  can  have  any  weight  with  them)  my  folly  and  my  fate." — 

^blTbL  i.  p.  333,  334. 

^P  Neither  the  idleness  of  this  period,  iiowevcr,  nor  the 
^Bgaiety  in  wliich  it  appears  to  have  been  wasted,  had  eor- 
"  rected  that  radical  defect  in  his  constitution,  by  which 
he  was  disabled  from  making  any  public  dis])hiy  of  his 
acquisitions;  and  it  was  the  excess  of  this  diffidence,  if 
^KVc  rightly  understand  his  blog-rapher,  that  was  the  im- 
^Bmediale  cause  of  the  unfortunate  derangement  that  over- 
^Kdouded  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  his  thirt^^-first 
year,  his  friends  procuixd  for  him  the  office  of  reatiing- 
t  k'rk  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  tlie  idea  of  reading  in 
imblic,  was  the  source  of  such  torture  and  apprehension 
K  to  him,  that  he  very  soon  resigned  that  place,  ami  had 
V  interest  enough  to  exchange  it  for  that  of  clerk  of  the 
[  journals,  which  was  supposed  to  require  no  personal  at- 
^«  tendance.  An  unlucky  dispute  in  Parliament,  l»owever, 
^■■tnade  it  necessary  for  him  to  appear  in  his  place ;  and 
^Bthc  consequences  of  this  requisition  arc  stated  by  Mr, 
^Bilayley,  in  the  following,  not  very  lucid,  account. 

^V    "His  terrors  on  this  occasion  nroM;  to  such  an  astonishing  height, 

'        tHat  they  utterly  overwlielincd  his  reason :  for  although  he  had  en- 

'         'i«irourcd  to  prepare  Iiiin«clf  for  liis  public  duty,  by  attending  closely 

*t  the  office  for  serend  months,  to  examine  the  parliamentary  journals, 

li«  application  was  rendcre<l  useless  by  that  excess  of  diffidence,  w  hieh 

totde  liim  conceive,  that  whatever  knowledge  he  might  previously 
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mcquire,  it  would  all  forsake  him  at  the  bar  of  the  House.     This  dis 
trcssing  apprehension  increaj^od  to  such  a  dc^'ou,  n«  the  time  fur  hi| 
appearance  approached,  thai  when  the  day  so  anitiouflly  drundeJ  urJ 
rived,  he  was  unable  to  make  the  experiment.    The  verj-  friemls,  w^ 
called  on  him  tor  the  purjwsc  of  attending  him  tu  the  House  of  LonI 
actiuicsced  in  the  cruel  necessity  of  relimi»i?hing  the  proRpecl  of  i 
station  so  severely  formidable  to  n  frame  of  such  iiingnlar  aenability.l 
"  The  conflict  bt^tween  the  wishes  of  just  affectionate  ambition,  nnq 
the  terrors  of  diffidence,    so  entirely  overwhelmed  his  henltli  an' 
faculties,  that  after  two  learned  and  benevolent  divines  (Mr.  Job 
Cowper,  his  brother,  and  the  celebrated  Mr.  Martin  Madan,  his  fir 
cousin)  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  establish  a  lai^ting  tranquillity  il 
his  mind,  by  friendly  and  relif:;^ious  conversation,  it  whs  found  uec<.i 
eary  to  remove  liim  to  St.  Albnn'e,  where  he  resided  u  cou&iderabli 
time,  under  the  cjiPe  of  that  eminent  physician  Dr.  Cotton,  a  schola 
and  a  poet,  who  added  to  many  accomplislimenl^  a  peculiar  sweelnei 
of  manners,  in  very  adrnncetl  life,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  pf? 
Bonul  ac<)uain(ance  with  him."  —  vol.  i.  p.  2o,  26. 

In  this  melancholy  state  he  continued  for  upwards 
a  3'oar,  when  his  mind  began  slowly  to  emerge  iroiii  the 
depression  under  which  it  had  laboured,  and  to  seek  for 
consolation  in  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and  other 
reli^Tjiou^  occupationR.     In  tlie  city  of  Huntingdon,  t 
which  he  had  been  remov'ed  in  hi.s  illness,  he  now  form 
nn  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  the  Reverend  M 
TJnwin,  with  whose  -vvidow  tlie  greater  part  of  his  aft 
life  was  passed.    Tlie  series  of  letters,  which  Mr.  Ilayley 
has  introduced  in  this  plaa^,  arc  altogether  of  a  devi 
tional  cast,  and  bear  evident  symptoms  of  continuing  d 
pression  wid  anxiety.     He  talk;?  a  great  deal  of  his  co. 
version,  of  the  levity  and  worldlincss  of  his  former  life, 
find  of  the  i/race  which  hnd  at  last  been  vouchsafed  t 
him ;  and  seems  so  entirely  and  constantly  absorbed  i 
those  awful  meditations,  us  to  consider  not  only  the  oi 
cupalions  of  his  earlier  days,  but  all  tem|)oral  businei 
or  amusement,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  his  attention.    We 
do  not  tliink  it  neeessaiy  to  make  any  extract  from  this 
part  of  the  publication  ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Ilayley  mighty 
have  spared  some  of  the  metliodistical  raptures  and  ais-jf 
sertations  that  are  contained  in  those  letters,  without 
any  injur}'  either  to  the   memory  of  his  friend,  or  the 
reputation  of  his  own  performance. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  he  retired  with  hij 
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widow  to  the  village  of  Olney  in  1768,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  the  same  pious  and  scriuesterwl  habits  of  life 
till  the  year  1772,  when  a  second  and  more  protractct^l 
visitation  of  the  same  tremendous  malady  obscured  his 
faculties  for  a  melancholy  period  of  eight  years ;  during 
which  he  was  attended  by  Mrs.  Unwin  with  a  constancy 
ami  tenderness  of  affection,  which  it  was  the  great  busi- 
ness of  his  after  life  to  repay.  In  1780,  lie  began  gra- 
liunlly  to  recover:  and  in  a  letter  of  that  year  to  his 


^cousin,  describes  himself  in  this  manner: 


"  Yoa  »ee  me  sixteen  years  older,  at  the  least,  than  when  I  saw  you 
;  but  the  effects  of  time  &e«m  to  liavc  taken  plncc  mthcr  on  the 
ade  of  my  head,  than  within  it.  What  was  hrown  ia  beeomc  grey, 
Int  what  was  fooU:^h  rcmaina  foolish  still.  Green  fruit  must  rot 
before  it  ripvnK,  if  tlie  seaMin  is  Kiirh  iii*  to  afford  it  nothing  hut  cold 
winds  and  dark  clouds,  that  intomipt  every  ray  of  Bunslnne.  My 
days  steal  away  silently,  and  march  on  (ns  poor  mnd  King  Le^r  would 
lave  made  his  soldiers  march)  as  if  they  were  8ho<l  with  felt !  Not  so 
olcntly  but  that  I  hear  them  ;  ^'et  were  it  not  that  I  nnj  always  listen- 
ing to  their  flight,  having  no  infirmity  that  I  hud  not  when  I  was 
raoch  younger,  I  should  deceive  myself  with  an  imagination  that  lam 
will  young."— vol.  i.  p.  96,  97- 

One  of  the  first  applications  of  his  returning  powers 
VIS  to  the  taming  and  education  of  the  three  young 
Iiare.'*,  which  he  has  since  celebrated  in  his  poetry:  and, 
very  soon  after,  the  scjlicitations  of  his  affectionate  com- 
panion first  induced  him  to  prepare  some  moral  pieces 
for  imblication,  in  the  hope  of  giving  a  salutary  employ- 
ment to  his  mind.  At  the  age  of  fifty,  therefore,  and 
fit  &  distance  from  all  the  excitements  that  emulation 
and  ambition  usually  hold  out  to  a  poet,  CV>wper  began 
to  write  for  the  public,  with  the  view  of  diverting  his 
(wn  melancholy,  and  doing  service  to  the  cause  of 
morality.  Whatever  effect  his  publications  had  on  the 
world,  the  comp<jsition  of  them  certainly  hml  a  most 
beneficial  one  on  himself.  In  a  letter  to  his  cousin  he 
lays, 

"  Dejection  of  Bpirit-it,  which  I  suppose  may  have  prevented  many 
■  man  from  becoming  an  author,  made  me  one.  I  Bnd  constant  era- 
ploTiDent  necessary,  and  therefore  take  care  to  be  constantly  employed. 
—  MRnual  occupations  do  not  engage  the  mind  sufficiently,  ns  I  know 
by  expt^rienre,  having  tried  many.  But  composition,  esiyKrially  of 
e,  nbmrbs  it  wholly.     I  write,  therefore,  generally  three  hours  in 
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n  morning,  ami  in  an  evt^ning  I  transcribe.     Z  rend  also,  but  less  tfa 


I  wiit.-."— vol.i.  p.  147. 


he 
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I  to 
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Tliure  is  another  piissage  in  wl 
l"onii:ince  in  so  li^ht  and  easy  a  manner,  and  asaun»e3  so 
laucli  ot*  the  plcasinn^,  thou«;h  nntiquated   lanpmge  of 
Pope  and  Addison,  that  we  cannot  resist  extracting  it^ 
.    **  My  Iiibours  are  principally  tht;  production  ol"  the  last  winter; 
indeed,  oxi'ept  a  few  of  (lie  minor  |iii;cps.     \Vlicn  I  can  find  no  «»t! 
uceiipitlion,  1  think  ;  nnd  whftn  I  think,  I  um  v**ry  apt  to  do  it 
rliyine.     llijnco  it  comes  to  pn?is  that  the  w?a3on  of  tlie  year  wliii 
gtMieifiUy  pinches  olftlie  flowers  of  poetry,  unfolds  mine,  such  as  they 
are,  nnd  crowns  me  with  a  winter  garland.    In  this  respect,  therefore, 

I  and  my  contemporary  bards  arc  by  no  means  upon  a  par.     'nii- 
write  when  the  delightful  influence  of  fine  weather,  fine  pn^ipeetR, 

II  brisk  motion  of  tht?  animal  sjiii-its,  make  poetry  ahnost  the  langu: 
of  ntiturc;  nnd  I,  wlion  icicles  depend  fmm  nil  the  leaves  of  ihe  }^r- 
nassian  laurel,  nnd  when  u  rcaisonMble  man  would  as  little  expect  to 
succeed  in  verse,  as  to  hear  a  blackbird  whistle.  'Vh'n  must  be  mj 
Apology  to  you  for  wlmtever  want  of  fire  and  animntinn  you  may  oV 
servo  in  what  you  will  shortly  have  the  perusal  of.  As  to  the  pu 
if  they  like  me  not,  there  is  no  remedy."  —  vol.  i.  p.  105,  1CM3, 

The  success  of  his  first  volume,  which  appearetl  in 
end  of  the  year  17S1,  was  by  no  moans  such  as  fo 
encourage  liim  to  j>roceed  to  a  second ;  and,  indeeti,  it 
seems  now  to  be  uiimitted  by  every  body  but  Mr.  Hay- 
ley,  that  it  was  not  well  calculat^jd  for  becoming  |X)piilar. 
Too  serious  for  the  general  reader,  it  liad  too  much 
satire,  wit^  and  criticism,  to  be  a  favouiite  with  the  de* 
vout  and  enthusiastic;  the  princi|>td  poems  were  also  too 
long  and  desultory,  and  tiie  versi lic^ition  thiijughout  wm 
more  harsh  and  negligent,  than  the  public  had  yet 
accustomed  to.  The  book  therefore  was  very  little  n?* 
till  the  incix'asing  fame  of  the  author  brought  all  his 
works  into  notice ;  and  then,  indeed,  it  was  discovered, 
that  it  contained  many  traits  of  strong  and  original 
genius,  anil  a  richness  of  idiomatiail  phraseology,  that 
has  Wn  but  seldom  equalled  in  our  language. 

In  the  end  of  this  year.  Cowper  formed  an  acciden 
acouaintance  ^vith   the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Aus 
which,  in  spite  of  his  insupenible  shvnej?^  ri|>ened 
diudly  into  a  mutual  and  cordial  friendship,  and  was  t 
>mmcvlt:ite  source  of  some  of  his  happiest  hours,  a 
motft  c«tlobmted  prcxlucttoiis^  —  Th«  £bcetious  history 
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'Slohn  Gilpin"  arose  from  a  suggestion  of  that  liidy,  in 
cirrumstances  and  in  a  way  that  marks  the  ]>eriIou8  and 
moody  state  of  Cow|>er's  understanding  more  strikingly 
I     perhaps  than  any  general  description. 

^V  **  It  liapjicned  one  aftennK>n.  in  those  jcars,  wlicn  his  nccomplUb^ 
^"niend  Ijiily  Austen  miulc  ii  part  of  \m  liltle  cvcaing  circlt%  that  she 
I  oliMTved  liiin  sinking  into  incrca«iiig  dejection  ;  it  was  tier  custom,  on 
I  theso  oocaaioD-s  to  try  nil  the  roftourcps  of  her  sprightly  powers  for  his 
I  iniitediftte  relief.  She  told  him  the  story  of  Juhn  (iilpin  (which  hnd 
I  beeo  treasured  in  her  memory  from  her  cEiihlliood)  to  di.-fsipiite  tlic 
I  gloom  of  the  pruning  buur.  Its  eflecis  on  the  funcy  of  Cowper  hnd 
iKc  ftir  of  cnchjintment.  He  informed  hrr  tlio  next  morning*  that 
cvHvuisiftnji  of  hitffktert  brought  on  by  his  recollection  of  her  story, 
ittd  kept  him  waking  during:  the  greiitest  port  of  the  niglit !  and  that 
kiliad  turned  it  into  a  balliul. — ^80  nrosc  the  plen^nut  ]>OL>m  of  John 
Gi^in."— voL  i.  p.  128,  129. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1 783,  however,  Lad}-  Austen 
WM  fortunate  enough  to  direct  the  poet  to  a  work  of 
mnch  grc^nter  importance ;  and  to  engage  him,  from  a 
very  accidental  circumstance,  in  the  composition  of 
"The  Task,"  by  far  the  best  and  the  most  popular  of 
all  his  perfonuances.  The  anecdote,  which  is  such  as 
the  introduction  of  that  poem  has  probably  suggested  to 
most  readers,  is  given  in  this  n»anner  by  Mr.  Hayley. 

*  Tliis  lady  happened,  as  an  ndniirer  of  Mitton,  to  be  partial  to 
Wtnk  verse,  and  often  wdieited  her  ]>iM*tieal  friend  to  try  hi«  powers 
is  that  species  of  compotiilion.  After  repeated  iHoHcilalion,  he  pro- 
mised her,  if  she  would  furnish  the  subject,  to  comply  witli  her  re- 
UDeai.  •  Oh  ! '  aho  replied,  *  you  can  never  be  in  want  of  a  subj  eot ; — 
you  can  write  upon  any  —  write  upon  this  sofa!*  The  poet  obeyed 
i^r command  I  and,  from  the  lively  rc|)artee  of  familiar  conversiitiou, 
woftc  a  {loem  of  many  tliousand  verses,  unexampled,  perlinps,  both  in 
it*  origin  and  its  excellence."—  vol.  !.  p.  135. 

This  extraordinai-y  production  was  finished  in  less 
tlmn  a  year,  and  became  extremely  popular  from  the 
very  firi^t  month  of  its  publication.  1  he  charm  of  repu- 
tation, however,  could  not  draw  (.^owjter  from  his  scclu- 
ftion:  and  his  solitude  became  still  more  dreary  about 
this  period,  by  the  cessation  of  his  intercourse  with  Lady 
Auiiien,  with  whom  certain  little  jt-filiMisics  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Unwin  (which  the  biographer  might  as  Avell  have 
Itessed  over  in  silence)  obliged  him  to  renounce  any 
ftirtbcr  connection.     Besides  the  Task  and  John  Gilpin, 
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he  appears  to  have  composed  several  smaller  poems  for 
this  liuly,  which  are  published,  for  the  iirst  tiiue^  in  the 
work  now  l)efbre  us.  We  were  particularly  stnick  wth 
a  biilhul  on  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  Royal  George, of 
which  the  following  stanzas  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

«  Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

Brave  KempenfcU  is  gone ; 
llh  last  scafigbt  is  fuught  ; 
Ilia  work  of  glory  done. 

**  It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  teinjtest  gave  the  nltock  ; 
She  liprang  no  fatal  leak  ; 
She  ran  upon  no  rock. 
**  Uifl  sword  was  in  its  sbeath; 
His  fingers  hold  the  pen, 
\Vlicn  Kompenfelt  went  down, 
With  twice  four  hundred  men." 

Vol.  i.  p.  127. 

The  same  year  that  saw  the  conclusion  of  **  The  TasV 
fotnid  Oow[x;r  en*^aged  in  the  translation  of  Homer. 
Tliis  laborious  undertaking  is  said,  by  Mr.  Hayley, lo 
have  been  first  suggested  to  him  by  Lady  Austen  also; 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  correspondence  he  has 
published,  that  seems  to  countenance  that  idea.  The 
Work  was  pretty  far  advanced  before  he  appears  to  have  ■ 
confided  the  secret  of  it  to  any  one.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  i 
Hill,  he  explains  his  design  in  this  manner: 

"  Knowing  it  to  have  been  univerMilIy  the  opinion  of  the  litcnlii 
ever  since  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  c<»n8ider  the  matter  cooUy, 
tiiHt  a  tran.<!lation,  properly  »o  called,  of  Homer,  is,  notwithstanding 
whiit  Pope  hiu*  doni',  a  deHideruCum  in  the  English  langunjtrei  it  struck 
me,  timt  an  attempt  to  supply  the  detieieney  would  be  an  honourmbl^ 
one  ;  and  having  iun<le  ntyseU*,  in  former  years,  somewhat  critically  iM 
luiwtcr  of  the  original,  I  wa.^  by  this  double  translation,  induced  Vat 
.make  ihi?  attempt  iny»t'lt'.  T  am  now  tranHlattn^  into  blank  verse  the 
tlast  book  ul*  the  lliiid,  and  mean  to  publish  by  subscription," — voL  i 
p.  154. 

Some  observations  that  were  made  by  Dr.  Maty  ani 
others,  upon  a  8|>eciuieu  of  his  translation,  about  this  timet' 
seem  to  have  <lrnwn  from  him  tl»e  following  curious  an 
unaffected  dt^'liiu/ation  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 

**  1  am  not  ashamed  to  confe^e,  tliat  having  commenced  an  auihot^i 
I  am  most  abundantly  desirous  to  succeed  as  such.     /  have  (what  pet^  ' 
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yow  Utile  siisprrt  mr  of)  in    rnt/  nature,  an  infinite   share  of 

ni/itioM,     But  with  it,  1  liavt  at  tliu  MJiine  time,  as  you  well  knofr^an 

equtU  ^hftre  of  ilitHdence.  To  this  coinhiimtinii  <tf  o|>j>ositt'  <|iialiiie8it 
lias  been  owiiip,  that,  till  ktoly,  I  stole  ihrftiiph  lift"  witliout  unrler- 
takin^  any  thiiifr,  yet  aUvays  wishin;;  to  disting^uiali  myseir.  At  last  I 
vfMjtured  :  ventureti,  too,  in  the  only  path  that,  at  «^^  late  a  period,  wna 
yel  wpen  to  rae  ;  and  I  ani  determineil,  if  God  Imtli  iu>t  ileierniinwl 
oiherwine,  to  work  my  way  through  the  obwurity  that  hath  beeu  so 
long  my  portion,  into  notice."— vol.  i.  p.  190. 

As  he  advanced  in  his  work,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  Ijccoinc  better  pleased  with  the  execution  of  it; 
and  in  the  year  1 790,  addresses  to  his  cousin  the  follow- 
ing cjindid  and  interesting  observations :  though  we  cJin- 
nnt  but  regret  that  we  have  not  sotne  specimens  at  least 
nf  what  he  calls  the  quaint  and  antiquated  style  of  our 
earlier  poets:  and  an?  not  without  otir  suspicions  that 
"we  should  have  like*!  it  better  than  that  which  he  ulti- 
mately adopted. 

"To  say  the  truth,  I  have  now  no  fears  about  tho  suocc?s  of  my 
Knaakition,  thotigh  in  time  past  I  have  htwl  many.  I  knew  there  was 
1  ftyle  somewhere,  could  I  but  find  it,  in  which  Ilomer  ought  to  be 
teadered,  and  which  ulone  would  »uit  hint,  I<ong  time  I  Itlundered 
■boot  it,  ere  I  eouhl  attain  to  any  decitled  judgment  on  the  nmtter. 
At  first  I  was  betrayed,  by  a  desire  of  nfcommodaling  ray  language  to 
the  simplicity  of  hifi,  into  much  of  the  quaintnofis  that  belonged  to  our 
writers  of  the  fifteenth  ct*ntury.  In  the  ecurse  of  many  revivals,  I 
b»»e  delivered  myself  from  this  evil,  1  believt,  entirely :  but  I  have 
done  it  slowly,  and  as  a  man  separates  himself  from  \\h  mistress,  when 
l»  is  going  to  marry.  I  had  Sd  strong  a  predilection  in  favour  of 
tW»  style,  at  first,  that  I  was  enized  Ui  find  that  others  were  not  fls 
nach  enamoured  with  it  as  rayself.  At  every  passage  of  that  sort, 
which  I  oblitenited,  I  groaned  bitterly,  and  said  to  myself,  I  am  gpoiling 
ttywork  to  please  those  who  have  no  taste  for  the  simple  graces  of 
uUquity.  But  in  measure,  m^  I  a<lopted  a  more  raodLTii  phraseology, 
I  became  a  convert  to  their  opinion  ;  and  iti  the  last  revival  which  I 
UD  now  making,  am  not  sensible  of  having  spared  a  single  e.xpretision 
of  die  obsolete  kind.  I  see  my  wrirk  so  much  improved  by  this  alter- 
■lioD,  tliAt  I  am  tilled  with  wonder  at  my  own  backwardness  to  assent 
to  the  neco-y-ity  of  it;  and  the  more,  when  I  consider,  that  Milton, 
with  whosp  manner  I  account  myself  intimately  aectuainted,  is  never 
inaiat,  never  twangs  through  the  nose,  but  it-  every  where  grand  and 
<!lcS«Dt,  without  resorting  to  musly  antifpiity  for  his  beauties.  On  the 
conimry,  he  took  a  long  stride  forward,  left  the  language  of  his  owu 
d»y  Cu"  behind  him»  and  anticipated  the  exj»ressioiis  of  a  century  yet 
toeome.-— vol.  i.  p.  360,  361. 

The  translation  was  finished  in  tho  year  17DI,   and 
published  by  subscription  immediately  after.     Several 
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applications  were  made  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for 
the  honour  of  their  subscription,  but  \nthout  success. 
Their  answer  wiis,  *'  That  tliey  subscribed  to  nothing." 
— *■'■  It  seems  not  ii  little  extraordinary,"  says  the  offended 
poet  on  this  occasion,  "  tlint  persons  so  nobly  patronised 
themselves  on  tlie  score  of  literature,  shouhl  ivsolve  to 
give  no  encouragement  to  it  in  return."  We  think  8^ 
too,  '^M 

The  period  that  elapsed  from  the  publication  of  mP 
first   volume  in   1781,  tu  that  of  his  Homer  in  ITDJ, 
seems  to  have  Ix'en  by  far  the  happiest  and  most  bril*    , 
liant  part  of  Co^vper's  existence.      It  was  not  only  uui- 
mated  by  the  vigorous  and  successful  exertions  in  wliioli 
he  was  engagedj  but  enlivened,  in  a  very  pleasing  mun- 
ner,   by  the  corrci?pondence  and  society  of  his  cousin, 
Lady   Heaketh.  who  renewed,  about  this  time,  an  Inti- 
macy that  seems  to  have  endeai'ed  the  earlier  days  of 
their  childhood.     In  his  letters  to  tliis  lady,  we  Imve 
found  the  most  interesting  traits  of  his  simple  and  afleo- 
tionate  character,  combine<l  witli  an   innocent  playflil- 
ness,   and  vivacity,  that   clianns  the  more,  when  con- 
trasted ^vith  the  gloom  and  horror  to  which  it  succeetlc^t 
ami  by  which  it  was  unfortunately  replaced.     Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  make  any  extructjj  from  this  pa^^ 
of  the  publication.     We  insert,  however,  the  foUowil^Bj 
delightful  letter,  in  answer  to  one  from  Lad\'  llesketh, 
promising  to  pay  him  a  visit  during  the  summer. 

•'I  shall  »eo  you  Hgain!  —  I  sbull  hear  your  voice  —  we  ehall  i^^ 
walks  Ingctlior ;  T  will  show  you  my  ]iros|)ocls,  lUe  Iiovel,  the  alL-ovf. 
the  Oiise,  and  ils  bniikp,  every  thing  that  I  have  HoscrilK**!.  I  "Uili" 
cipute  the  pleasure  of  tliose  tiiiys  nr»t  very  far  distant,  and  feci  »!*''* 
of  it  at  tliia  moment.  Talk  not  of  an  inn  ;  mention  it  not  for  vouf 
life  Wc  have  nevpr  had  so  many  viititora,  hut  we  eowld  easily  «f- 
commodate  them  all,  though  we  have  received  Unwin,  and  lii^*''^i 
and  his  sister,  and  liis  son,  ull  at  once.  My  dear,  I  will  not  let  yoo 
eonie  till  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  because  before  thi* 
time  my  green-house  will  not  be  ready  to  receive  us  ;  and  it  13  ll* 
only  pleusant  room  belonging  to  n«.  When  the  plants  go  out,  wogO 
in.  I  line  it  with  niuts,  and  spread  tht  floon\'ilh  niatK,  and  iht-rfJT*' 
shall  git  witli  a  bed  of  mignonette  at  your  side,  and  a  hedge  of  lionej- 
suckles,  roses,  nndjesmine;  and  I  will  make  you  a  bouquet  of  mrrllP 
every  day.  Stwuer  than  the  time  I  mention,  the  country  will  niJ*  ^ 
in  complete  beauty.     And  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  find  a(  y^ 
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first  entrance.  Imprimis^  Aa  noon  as  you  have  entereii  the  vestibule, 
if  you  cast  a  look  on  either  side  of  you,  you  gliall  ^ee  on  the  riglit 
hand  a  box  of  my  making.  It  is  the  box  in  which  bRve  been  lodged 
ftll  ray  burea,  nnd  in  which  lodges  Puas  at  present.  But  he,  poor 
fellow,  13  worn  out  with  age,  and  promises  to  die  before  you  can  »ee 
him.  On  tbe  right  hand  stands  a  cupboard,  the  work  of  the  aaino 
luihor.  It  was  once  a  (lovc>cage,  but  I  transfornie<I  it.  Opposite  to 
70U  atantls  a  table,  which  I  a]jH>  made  ;  but  a  merciless  servant  havinj:; 
icrubbed  until  it  Inxanie  paralytic,  it  serves  no  purpose  now  but  oj 
umauient ;  and  all  uiy  clean  ^hoes  stand  under  it.  On  the  left  hand, 
at  the  fanliLT  end  of  this  superb  vestibule,  you  will  find  the  door  uf 
the  parlour  into  which  I  shall  conduct  you,  and  where  I  will  introdiicu 
you  to  Mrs.  Unwin  (unless  we  should  meet  her  before),  —  and  where 
We  will  be  as  happy  as  the  diiy  is  long  I  Order  yourself,  my  cousin, 
to  the  Swan  at  Newport,  and  there  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  conduct 
you  to  OIney. 

'*  My  dear,  I  have  told  Homer  what  you  say  about  casks  and  urns: 
and  have  a.<«kcd  him  whether  he  ia  sure  that  it  is  a  cask  in  which 
Juititer  keeps  his  wine.  He  swears  that  it  is  a  cask,  and  that  it  will 
nerer  be  any  thing  better  than  a  cask  to  eternity.  So  if  the  gud  is 
content  with  it,  wc  must  even  wonder  nt  his  taste,  and  be  so  too." — 
ToLi.  p.  161—163. 

Tlie  following  is  very  much  in  tlie  same  style. 

"  This  house,  accordingly,  since  it  has  been  occupied  by  us'and  our 
MoiUes,  is  as  much  su[>erior  to  what  it  was  when  you  saw  it  as  you 
can  imagine.  The  parlour  is  even  elegant.  When  I  say  that  the 
parlour  is  elegant,  1  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  study  is  not  so. 
It  u  neat,  warm,  and  silent,  and  a  much  better  study  liian  I  deserve, 
if  I  do  nut  produce  in  it  an  incomparable  trnn!^hltiun  of  Homer.  I 
tliink  every  day  of  those  lines  of  Milton,  and  congraluhite  myself  on 
Uving  obtained,  before  T  am  quite  superannuated,  what  he  seems  not 
'0  liave  hoped  for  sooner. 

*  And  may  at  length  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage.' 

For  if  it  is  not  a  hermitage,  at  least  it  is  a  much  better  tiling ;  and 
•Iways  understand,  my  dear,  that  when  poets  talk  of  cottages, 
,  and  such  like  things,  they  mean  a  house  with  six  sashes  ia 

'■wi,  iwo  comfortable  parlours,  a  smart   staircuiw;,  and  three  bcd- 

'bttinbcrs  of  convenient  dimensions, ;  in  sihort,  exactly  such  a  house  aa 

lkia.-_vol.  i.  p.  227,228. 

In  another  letter,  in  a  graver  humour,  he  snys — 

•*I  am  almost  the  only  person  at  Weston,  known  to  you,  who  have 
^lytiyod  tolerable  health  this  winter.  In  your  next  letter  give  us  some 
*ceouni  of  your  own  state  of  health,  for  I  have  had  my  anxieties  about 
you.  The  winter  has  been  mild  ;  but  our  winters  are  iu  general  such, 
*^t,  when  a  friend  leaves  us  in  the  beginning  of  ihnt  season,  I  always 
'•ed  in  my  heart  a  perhaps,  iin}K>rling  that  we  have  possibly  met  fop 
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the  lost  timCf  and  tlint  the.  robins  may  whistle  on  the  ^ave  of  one  of 
U8  before  tlie  return  of  suDimer. 

"Many  tlinnks  for  the  cui-kow,  which  arrived  perfectly  saff,  and 
goes  well,  to  the  iiinuseinciil  and  uinoxenient  of  all  who  hear  it.  Han* 
nah  lies  uwiike  to  hear  it;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  liave  not  others 
in  the  lionse  that  atliuire  hi«  musie  as  mueU  as  she.** — vol,  i.  p.  331. 

Ill  the  following  passage,  wc  have  all  the  calmness  nf 
a  sefiuesteivd  and  good-iiatin*ed  man,  and  we  douht 
wlicther  tlioiv  was  another  educated  and  reflecting  indi- 
vidual to  be  fonnd  in  the  kingdom,  who  ronld  think  ftnd 
speak  so  dispassionatoly  uf  tlie  events  which  were  pu 
ing  in  1792. 

*'  The  Freneli,  who,  like  all  lively  folks,  are  extreme  iu  every  thing, 
are  sufh  in  thtir  zeal  for  freedom;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  nuir 
so  noble  a  eausc  ridiculous,  their  manner  of  promoting  it  could  not 
fail  to  do  ao.     Princes  aud  ^wt^n  rcdue^^d  to  plain  gentlenunship,snd 
gentles  reduced  to  a  level  with  their  own  lackeys,  arc  exceMcs  of 
which  they  will  repent  hereafter.     Difference  of  rank  and  sabon^- 
nation  are,  I  believe,  of  God's  appointment,  and,  consequently,  «• 
flential  to  the  well-being  of  society  :  hut  what  we  mean  by  faiiaticL 
in  relig^ion,  'n  exactly  tliat  which  animates  their  politics;  and,  noli 
time  should  sober  them,  they  will,  after  ulL,  be  on  unhappy  pet){fli 
Perhaps  it  deserves  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at  their  ' 
escape  from  t^Tannic  shackles,  they  should  act  extravagantly,  and  t 
iheir  kings  as  they  have  sometimes  treated  their  idols.    To  these.  Ii 
over,  they  arc  reconciled  in  due  time  again ;  but  their  i*c5port 
monarchy  in  at  an  end.     They  want  nothing  now  but  a  littU*  EngU 
sobriety,  and  tlmt  they  want  extremely.     I  heartily  wish  them 
wit  in  their  anger;  for  it  were  a  great  pity  that  so  many  millions  shoi 
bo  misei-ahle  for  want  of  it." — vol.  i.  p.  379. 

Homer  was  scarcely  finislied,   when  a  proposal  wi 
made  to  the  indefatigable  translator,   to  engage  in  * 
magnificent  edition  of  Milton,  for  which  he  was  to  to" 
nish  a  version  of  liis  Latin  and  Italian  poetry,  and  ^ 
critical  conmientury  upon  his  whole  works,     ilr.  Hnyl©5 
had,  at  this  time,  undertaken  to  write  a  life  of  Miltoti  i 
and  some  groundless  reports,  as  to  an  intended  rivalT'^ 
between  him  and  Co\vper,  led  to  a  friendly  explanation^ 
and  to  a  very  cordial  and  affectionate  intimacy.     Intb^ 
year  1792,  Mr.  Ilayiey  [mid  a  visittohis  newly-acquir^^ 
friend  at   Weston ;  atid  liappened  to  l)e  providential^-, 
pivsent  with  him  when  the  agony  which  he  experienced" 
from  the  Mght  of  a  jmralytic  attack  upon  Mrs.  l.'nwi^^ 
had  very  nearly  aftectod  his  understanding.    The  anxiou* 


attention  of  his  friend,  and  the  gradual  recovery  of 
the  unfortunate  patient,  prevented  any  very  calamitous 
effect  from  tliis  unhappy  occurrence :  But  liis  spirits 
appear  never  to  have  recovered  the  shock  ;  an<l  thesttli- 
citude  and  apprehension  which  he  constantly  ielt  for  liis 
long  tried  and  affectionate  companion,  suspended  his 
literary  exertions,  aggravated  the  depivssion  to  wliich 
he  had  always  been  occHsionally  liable,  and  rendered  the 
remainder  of  his  life  a  very  precarious  struggle  against 
that  overwhelming  malady  by  which  it  was  at  Inst  ob* 
scared.  In  the  end  of  sununer,  he  returned  Mr.  Hay. 
ley's  visit  at  Karthiim  ;  but  came  back  again  to  Weston, 
"With  spirits  as  much  depressed  and  forebodings  as  gloomy 
as  ever.  His  constant  and  tender  attention  to  Mrs. 
I'nwin,  was  one  cause  of  his  neglect  of  ever}^'  thing  else. 
"  I  caimot  sit,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  with  my 
txjn  in  my  hand,  and  my  books  before  me,  while  she  is, 
in  effect,  in  solitude — silent,  and  looking  in  the  lire." 
A  still  more  powerful  cause  was,  the  constant  and  op- 
pressive dejection  of  spirits  that  now  began  again  to 
ovenvhelm  him.  "It  is  in  vain/'  he  says,  "that  1  have 
made  several  attempts  to  write  since  I  came  fix>m  Sussex. 
Unless  more  comfortable  days  arrive,  than  I  have  now 
the  confidence  to  look  for,  there  is  an  end  of  all  writing 
with  me  !  I  have  no  spirits.  Wlien  Rose  came,  I  was 
obliged  to  prei)are  for  his  coming,  by  a  nightly  dose  of 
laudanum." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1 793,  he  seems  to  have  done 
little  but  revise  his  translation  of  Homer,  of  which  he 
meditated  an  improved  edition,  Mr.  Hayley  came  to 
see  him  a  second  time  at  Weston,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember ;  and  gives  this  affecting  and  prophetic  account 
of  his  situation  — 

"  lie  posscsaed  completely  nf  this  period  nil  the  admirable  farnltiea 
ofhia  mind,  and  all  the  native  tenderness  nf  hia  heart ;  but  there  waa 
something  indescribable  in  his  appeamnee,  which  led  me  to  apjirebend, 
that,  without  gome  ftignal  event  in  his  favour,  to  re-aniinale  his  »ipirit», 
they  would  groduftUy  sink  into  hopeless  dejection.  TIjc  stJitc  of  liis  aged 
infirm  companion,  afforded  adilitiunal  ground  for  increasing  solicitude. 
Her  chwri'ul  and  l>enelicent  spirit  could  hardly  reaitft  her  own  acou- 
muUted  niaWlies,  bo  far  ua  to  preserve  ability  sufficient  to  watch  over 
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the  tender  health  of  him  whom  she  had  watched  and  guarded  so  long. 
Imbecility  of  hoUy  and  mind  must  gra<lually  render  thin  tender  and , 
heroic  wonnii)  unfit  fur  the  chHi-ge  which  she  had  ro  luudublj  su^taineil.  j 
The  signs  of  such  imboriiitv  were  bej^inning  to  be  painfully  visible;.! 
nor  can  naturv  present  a  spectacle  more  truly  pitinble,  than  imbeoilityj 
in  sui^h  a  shape,  eagerly  grasping  for  dominion,  which  it  knows  not"! 
either  how  to  retain,  or  how  to  relimjuish." — vol.  ii.  p.  161,  162. 

From  a  part  of  these  evils,  however,  the  poet  was  re-l 
lieved,   by  the  generous  compasaion  of  Laay  lleskelh,i 
who  nobly  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  superintending 
this  melancholy  household.     We  will  not  withhold  fron»| 
our  readers!  the  encomium  she  has  so  well  earned  from 
the  l)iogi*a[iher. 

"Those  only,  who  have  lived  with  the  superannuated  and  the  me- 
laneholy,  can  properly  appreciat*^  llii^  value  nf  aach  magnanimouai 
friendship;  or  perfi-<'tly  Qppri'hmul,  vvliiit  personal  sufferings  it  rausM 
cost  the  mortal  who  exerts  it,  if  timt  mortal  lias  received  from  natural 
a  frame  of  eumpniktionate  sensibility.  The  laily,  to  wliom  I  allude^/ 
has  felt  but  too  severely*  in  her  own  health,  the  lieavy  tax  tliat  mor-j 
tality  is  forced  to  pay  for  a  resolute  perseverance  in  such  painful  duty.^ 
— ^vol  ii.  p.  177. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  any  care  or  attention^ 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  that  dreadful  depression,  bj 
which  the  faculties  of  this  excellent  man  were  destined 
to  be  extinguished.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794, 
be  became  utterly  incapable  of  any  sort  of  exertion,  and] 
ceased  to  receive  pleasure  from  tlie  comjiany  or  convet 
sation  of  his  friends.  Neither  a  visit  from  Mr.  Hayle/j 
nor  his  Majesty's  order  for  u  |X'nsion  of  300/.  a-year,  was 
able  to  rouse  him  from  that  languid  luid  melancholy 
state  into  which  he  had  gradually  been  sinking;  and,  at 
length,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  remove  him  from 
tlie  village  i>f  Weston  to  Tuddenbam  in  NoH'oIk,  where 
he  could  be  under  the  inunediate  superintendence  of  his 
kinsman,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Johnson.  After  a  long  ces- 
sation of  all  correspondence,  he  addressed  the  following 
very  moving  lines  to  the  clergyman  of  the  favourite  vil- 
lage, to  which  he  was  no  more  to  return  : 

"  T  will  forget,  for  a  moment,  that  to  whomsoever  I  may  address 
myself  a  IctliT  from  me  cnn  no  otlierwi-ie  bt?  welcome,  than  as  a 
curiosity.  Tu  yoii^  sir,  1  uddrcM  this,  urged  by  extreme  penury  of 
employment,  and  the  dt-sire  I  feel  to  learn  something  of  what  la  doing, 
and  has  been  done,  at  Weston  (my  beloved  Weston !)  aince  I  left  it? 
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No  Bitnation,  at  least  when  th«  weather  is  clear  and  bright,  can  be 
plestsaiiter  than  what  we  have  here;  which  you  will  easily  credit, 
when  I  add,  that  it  imparts  M>mcthiDg  a  little  resembling  pleasure 
eren  to  inc.  —  Gratity  me  with  new*  of  Weston!  —  If  Mr.  Gregson 
and  the  Courtneys  are  there,  mention  me  to  them  in  such  terras  as 
you  eee  good.  Tell  me  if  my  poor  birds  are  living!  I  never  sec  the 
herbs  I  used  to  give  thom  without  a  recollection  of  them,  nnd  some- 
times am  ready  to  giitlier  them,  forgetting  that  I  am  nut  ut  home— . 
Pardon  this  intrusion." 

In  summer  1796,  there  were  some  faint  glimmerings 
of  returning  ^^gour,  nii<l  he  again  iipplied  himself,  for 
Bome  time,  to  the  revisal  of  his  tninslution  of  Homer. 
In  December,  Mi*s.  Unwin  died;  and  such  was  the  se- 
vere depression  under  which  her  comjwnion  tlien  la- 
^^oured,  that  he  seems  to  have  suffered  hut  littlu  on  the 
^pccasion.  He  never  afterwards  mentioned  Iier  name! 
At  intervals,  in  thu  summer,  he  contirmed  to  work  at 
tlie  revisal  of  his  Homer,  which  he  at  length  finished  iu 
1799;  and  aftenvards  translated  some  of  Gay's  Fables 
into  Latin  verse,  and  made  English  translations  of  seve- 
ral Greek  and  Latin  Epigrams.  This  languid  exercise 
of  his  once-vigorous  powers  was  continued  till  the  month 
of  Januar>*  1800,  when  symptoms  <jf  dropsy  became 
visible  in  fiis  person,  and  soon  assumed  a  very  formidable 
appearance.  After  a  very  rapid  but  graclual  decline, 
%vbich  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  general  state  of  his 
spirits,  he  e.\pire<l,  without  struggle  or  agitatiuuj  on  the 
25tb  of  April,  1800. 

Of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  we  have  little  nmre  to 
8ay.     The   biograj»hy  of  Cowjkt  naturally    tcnnitiates 
ivith  this  account  of  his  death ;  and  the  posthumous 
"works  that  are  now  given  to  the  public,  require  very  few 
observations.     They  consist  chiefly  of  short  and  occa- 
rional  poems,  that  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  care- 
fully finished,  and  will  not  add  much  to  the  reputation 
of  their  author.     The  longest  is  a  sort  of  ode   upon 
Friendship,  in  which  the  hingua;^e  seems  Ut  bo  studiously 
plabi  and  familiar,  and  to  which  Mr.  llayley  certainly 
m»  not  given  the  highest  poetical  praise,  by  saying  that 
it  "contains  the  essence  of  every  thing  that  has  been 
said  on  the  subject,  by  the  best  writers  of  different 
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are  good  ;  and  the  translations  from  the  anthologia^  which 
were  the  employment  of  his  last  melancholy  days,  hare 
a  remarkable  closeness  and  facility  of  expression.  There 
are  two  or  three  little  poetical  pieces,  ^vTitten  by  liim  in 
the  careless  days  of  his  youtli,  while  he  resided  in  the 
I'cinple,  that  are,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  poor  and 
nnpniinising.  It  is  almost  inconceivable,  that  the  author 
of  The  Task  should  ever  have  been  guilty  of  such  verses 
as  the  following : 

'*  'Tis  not  with  cither  of  tliesc  %^iew8. 
That  1  presume  to  address  the  Masc; 
But  to  divert  a  iii;rce  banditti, 
(Sworn  foes  to  every  thing  that's  witty!) 
That,  with  a  black  iuJ'crnal  train, 
Make  cruel  inroads  in  my  brain, 
Aritl  daily  threaten  to  drive  thence 
My  little  garrison  of  acnsc: 
The  fierce  banditti  wliich  I  mean, 
Are  gloomy  thoii;jhty,  led  on  by  Eplcen. 
Then  there's  another  reuson  yet, 
"Which  is,  that  I  may  fairly  cjuit 
The  debt  which  justly  lu'came  due 
The  moment  when  I  heard  from  you  : 
And  you  might  grumble,  crony  mine, 
If'  paid  in  any  other  coin."  Vol.  i.  p.  15. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his  prose  was  at  thiB 
time  uncommonly  easy  and  elegant.     Mr.  Hayley 
preserved  tliree  numbers  of  the  ('onnoisseur,  which  werel 
written  by  him  in  179(5,  and  which  exhibit  a  great  deal ' 
of  that  point  and  politeness,  which  has  been  aimed  at  by 
the  best  of  our  periodical  essayists  since  the  days  of 
Addison. 

T!ie  personal  character  of  Cowper  is  easily  estimated, 
from  the  writings  he  has  left,  and  tlie  anecdotes  con- 
tained in  this  publication.  He  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  certain  feminine  gentleness,  and 
delicacy  of  nutnre,  that  slirunk  back  from  all  that  was 
boisterous,  presumptuous,  or  rude.  Flis  secluded  life, 
and  awful  impressions  of  religion,  concurred  in  lixing 
upon  his  manners  Honietbiug  of  a  saintly  purity  and 
decorum,  and  in  cherishing  that  pensive  and  contem- 
plative turn  of  mind,  by  which  he  was  so  much  distin- 
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pushed.  His  temper  appears  to  have  been  yielding  and 
tenevolent ;  and  tlumgh  sufficiently  steady  and  confi- 
dent in  the  opinions  he  had  adopted,  lie  was  very  little 
inclined,  in  general,  to  force  them  upon  the  conviction 
of  others.     The  wannth  of  his  relipous  zeal  made  an 
occasional  except  ioti  :    but  the  habitual  temjxT  of  his 
mind  was  toleration  and  indulgence  ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  name  a  satirical  and  popular  author 
so  entirely  free  from  jealousy  and  fastidiousness,  or  so 
much  disposed  to  make  the  most  lil^eral  and  impartial 
estimate  of  the  merit  of  others,  in  literature,  in  politics, 
and  in  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  social  life. 
No  angry  or  uneasy  passions,  indeed,  seem  at  any  time 
to  have  found  a  place  in  his  bosom ;  and,  being  incajmble 
itf  malevolence  himself,  he  probably  passed  through  life, 
without  having  once  excited  that  feeling  in  the  breast  of 
another. 
As  the  whole  of  Co-wper's  works  are  now  before  the 

Sublic,  and  us  death  has  finally  closed  the  account  of  his 
efects  and  excellencies,  the  ]»ublic  voice  may  soon  l)e 
expectcil  to  proclaim  the  balance  ;  and  to  pronounce  that 
impartial  and  irrevocable  sentence  which  is  to  assign 
Mm  his  just  rank  and  station  in  the  poetical  common- 
wealth, and  to  ascertain  the  value  and  extent  of  his 
future  reputation.  As  the  success  of  his  works  has,  in 
a  great  measure,  anticipated  this  sentence,  it  is  the  less 
pri^umptuous  in  us  to  offer  our  opinion  of  them. 

The  great  merit  of  this  "writer  appears  to  ua  to  consist 
ill  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  composition,  and  in 
the  tbrtunate  audacity  with  which  he  has  carried  the 
dominion  of  poetry  into  regions  that  had  been  considered 
as  inaccessible  to  her  ambition.  The  gradual  refinement 
of  taste  had,  for  nearly  a  century,  been  weakening  the 
force  of  original  genius.  Our  p<K;ts  had  become  timid 
a»id  fastidious,  and  circunisoril>ed  themselves  both  in 
the  choice  and  the  management  of  their  subjects,  by  the 
observance  of  a  limitetl  number  of  models,  who  were 
thought  to  have  exhausted  all  the  legitimate  resources 
the  art.  Co"wper  was  one  of  the  first  who  crossed 
enchanted  circle ;  who  reclaimed  the  natural  libei*ty 
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of  invention,  and  walked  abroad  in  the  open  field  of 
observation  as  freely  as  those  by  whom  it  was  orig"inally 
trodden.  He  passed  from  the  imitation  of  poets,  to  the 
imitation  of  nature,  and  ventured  boldly  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  objects  that  had  not  been  sanctified  by  the 
description  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  ordinary 
occupations  and  duties  of  domestic  life,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  modern  maimers,  in  the  common  scenery  of 
a  rustic  situation,  and  the  obvious  contemplation  of  our 
public  institutions,  he  has  found  a  multitude  of  subjects 
for  ridicule  and  refleetioii,  for  patlietic  and  picturesque 
description,  for  moral  declamation,  and  devotional  rap- 
ture, that  would  have  been  looked  u|X)n  with  disdain,  or 
with  despair,  by  most  of  our  pcxitical  adventurei'S.  He 
took  as  wide  a  range  in  hinguago  too,  as  in  matter ;  and, 
shaking  off  the  tawdry  incumbniuee  of  that  poetical 
diction  whith  had  nearly  reduced  tiie  art  to  the  skiHul 
collocation  of  a  set  of  conventional  phrases,  he  made  no 
scruple  to  set  down  in  verse  every  expression  that  would 
have  been  admitted  in  prose,  and  to  take  advantage  of  all 
the  varieties  witli  which  our  language  could  stipply  liim. 

But  while,  by  the  use  of  this  double  licence,  he  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  poetical  com[K>sition,  and  conimu- 
nicatt^d  a  singular  character  of  freedom,  force,  and 
originality  to  his  own  performances,  it  must  not  be  dis- 
seml>!ed,  that  the  presumption  which  belongs  to  most 
iiinovatoi*s,  has  betraye<l  him  into  many  defects.  In 
disdaining  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  others,  he  has  fre- 
quently mistaken  the  way,  and  has  been  exaspei'ated,  by 
their  blunders,  to  rush  into  op[X)site  extremes.  In  his 
contempt  for  their  scrupidous  selection  of  topics,  he  has 
introduced  some  that  are  unquestionably  low  and  unin- 
teresting; and  in  his  zeal  to  strip  off  the  tinsel  and 
embroidery  of  their  language,  he  has  sometimes  torn  it 
(like  Jack's  coat  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub)  into  t<?rrible  rents 
and  beggarly  tatters,  lie  is  a  great  master  of  English, 
and  evidently  values  liimself  upon  his  skill  and  facility 
in  the  application  of  its  rich  and  diversified  idioms:  but 
he  has  indulged  himself  in  tliis  exercise  a  little  too 
fondly,  and  lias  degraded  some  grave  and  animated  pas- 
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bj  the  unlucky  introduction  of  expressions  un- 
.ionably  too  colio(juial  and  fanuliar.    liis  impatience 
of  control,  and  his    desire    to  have  a  great  scope  nnd 
variety  in  his  compositions,  have  led  liini  not  only  to 
lisregard  all  order  and  method  so  entirely  in  their  con- 
ilruotion,  as  to  have  made  each  of  his  larger  poems  pro- 
ssedly  a  coniplele  miscellany,  but  also  to  introduce 
to  them  a  number  of  subjects,  that  prove  not  to  be 
ery  susceptible  of  poetical  discussion,    TlKreare  speci- 
mens of  arginncnt,  and  dialogue,  and  dedaniation,  in  his 
works,  that  partake  very  little  of  thii  poetical  character, 
and  make  rather  an  awkward  np|K'arancc  in  a  metrical 
production,  though   they  might  have  had  a  lively  and 
brilliant  effect  in  an  e^say  or  a  sermon.     Tlic  structure 
of  his  sentences,  in  like  manner,  has  frccpiently  nnich 
more  of  the  copiousness  and  looseness  of  oratory,  tiian 
"  e  brilliant  compactness  of  ]>oetr}' ;   and  he  heaps  up 
ihrases  and  circumstanc<;s  upon  each  other,  with  a  pro- 
fusion that  is  frequently  dazzling,  but  which  reminds  us 
as  often  of  the  exuberance  of  a  practised  speaker,  as  of 
tilt  holy  inspiration  of  a  poet. 

Mr.  Hayley  has  pronounced  a  warm  eulogiinn  on  the 
satirical  talents  nf  his  friend  :  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
us,  either  that  this  was  the  style  in  which  he  was  quali- 
fied to  excel,  or  that  he  has  made  a  judicious  selection 
of  subjects  upon  which  to  exercise  it.  There  is  some- 
ihing  too  keen  and  vehement  in  his  invective,  and  an 
excess  of  austerity  in  his  doctrines,  that  is  not  atoned  for 
liy  the  truth  or  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions.  Foppery 
and  affectation  are  not  such  hateful  and  gigantic  vices, 
as  to  deserve  all  the  anathemas  that  are  bestowed  upon 
tlicm ;  nor  can  we  believe  that  soldiership,  or  Sunday 
music,  have  produced  all  tlie  terrible  effects  whidi  he 
ibes  to  them  :  There  is  something  very  undigniiied, 
to  say  no  worse  of  them,  in  the  protracted  panxlies 
and  mock-heroic  passages  witli  which  he  seeks  to  enliven 
»om€'  of  his  gravest  productions.  The  Sofa  (  for  instance, 
in  the  Tfisk)  is  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  "  The  vSplendid 
i^hilUng;"  the  Monitiyr  is  a  copy  of  something  still 
lower;  and  the  tedious  directions  for  rainng  cucumbersjl 
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which  Ixjorfn  with  calling  a  liotbed  **  a  steirorarious 
heap/'  seem  to  have  been  interuled  as  a  counterpart  to 
the  tragerly  of  Tom  Thumb.  All  his  serious  pieces  con- 
tain some  (ine  devotional  passages  ;  but  they  are  not 
without  a  tuitit  of  that  enthusiastic  intolerance  which 
religious  zeal  seems  but  too  often  to  produce. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  any  thin*]^  of  the  defects  of 

Cowpers  writings,  without  taking  notice  of  the  occa^^H 
sional  harshness  and  inelegance  of  his  versitication.  From^^ 
his  correspondence,  however,  it  appears  that  tliis  was 
not  with  him  tlie  effect  of  negligence  merely,  but  that 
he  really  imagined  that  a  rough  and  incorrect  line  now 
and  then  had  a  very  agreeable  effect  in  a  composition  of 
any  length.  This  prejudice,  we  believe,  is  as  old  as 
Cowley  among  English  writers;  but  we  do  not  know 
that  it  has  of  late  received  the  sanction  of  any  one  poet 
of  eminence.  In  truth,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  at 
all  capable  of  defence.  The  very  essence  of  versitication 
is  uniformity ;  and  while  any  thing  like  versitication  is 
preserved,  it  must  be  evident  that  uniformity  continues 
to  be  aimed  at.  What  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  an 
occasional  failure  in  this  aim,  we  cannot  exactly  under- 
stand. It  must  afford  the  same  gratiiication,  we  should 
imagine,  to  have  one  of  the  buttons  on  a  coat  a  little 
larger  than  the  rest,  or  one  or  two  of  tlie  [>iUars  in  a 
colonnade  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular.  If  variety 
is  wanted,  let  it  be  variety  of  excellence,  and  not  a  relief 
of  imperfection:  let  the  writer  alter  the  measure  of  his 
piece,  if  he  thinks  its  uniformity  disagreeable ;  or  let  him 
interchange  it  every  now  and  then,  if  he  thinks  proper, 
with  passages  of  plaiii  and  professed  pi-ose  ;  but  do  not 
let  him  torture  an  intractable  scrap  of  prose  into  the 
a|)peaniiice  of  verse,  nor  slip  in  an  illegitimate  line  or 
two  among  the  genuine  currency  of  his  poem. 

There  is  anotlier  view  of  the  matter,  no  doubt,  that 
has  a  little  more  I'cason  in  it.  A  smooth  and  liarmonious 
verse  is  not  so  easily  imtten,  as  a  iuirsli  and  clumsy 
one ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  smooth  and  elegant,  the 
strength  and  force  of  the  expression  must  often  be  sa- 
crificed.    This  seems  to  have  been  Cowpcr's  view  of  the 
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subject,  at  least  in  one  passage.  "  Give  me,"  says  he, 
in  a  letter  to  his  publisher,  ^*  a  manly  rough  line,  vnth 
a  deal  of  meaning  in  it,  rather  than  a  Avhole  poem  full 
of  musical  j>enods,  that  have  nothing  but  their  smooth- 
ness to  recommend  them."  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
ihis  is  not  a  ciofence  of  harsh  versification,  but  a  con- 

lion  of  inability  to  write  smoothly.  Why  should  not 
y  and  meaning  go  together?  It  is  difficult,  to  be 
itirc;«ud  so  it  is,  to  make  nieauingand  verse  of  any  k'md 
go  together:  But  it  is  the  business  of  a  [Xjct  to  overcome 
these  difficulties,  and  if  he  do  not  overcome  them  both, 
he  is  plainly  deficient  in  an  accomplishment  that  others 
have  attained.  To  those  who  find  it  Imposj^iblc  to  pay 
due  attention  both  to  the  sound  and  the  sense,  we  would 
not  only  address  the  preceding  exhortation  of  Cowper, 
bit  should  have  no  scruple  to  exclaim,  "  Give  us  a  sen- 
tence of  plain  prose,  full  of  spirit  and  meaning,  rather 
iliaii  a  poem  of  any  kind  that  has  nothing  but  its  ver- 
sification to  recommend  it." 

Though  it  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  read  the  pro- 
tiuctions  of  Cowper,  without  being  delighted  with  his 
force,  his  originality,  and  his  variety  ;  and  although  the 
enchantment  of  his  moml  enthusiasm  fre<pK'.ntly  carries 
Us  insensibly  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  digressions,  it 
IS  equally  true,  that  we  can  scarcely  read  a  single  page 
vith  attention,  without  being  offended  at  some  coarse- 
ness or  lowness  of  expression,  or  disappointed  by  some 
"most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion."  The  dignity  of 
his  rhetorical  periods  is  often  violated  by  the  intrusion 
ofswme  vulgar  and  colloquial  idion»,  and  the  full  and 
taiusparent  stream  of  Iiis  diction  broken  upon  some  ob- 
streperous verse,  or  lost  in  the  dull  stagnation  of  a  piece 
of  absolute  prose.  The  effect  of  his  ridicule  is  sorae- 
timcfl  impaired  by  the  acrimony  with  which  it  is  attended ; 
wid  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  moral  jMiinting  arid  re- 
ligious views,  is  injured  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  the 
^kness  of  the  shades  which  his  enthusiasm  and  aus- 
terity have  occasionally  thrown  uj»on  the  canvas.  With 
all  these  defects,  however,  Go>vper  will  probably  very 
long  retain  his  popularity  with  the  readers  of  English 


poetry.  The  great  variety  and  truth  of  his  descrip- 
tions; the  minute  and  correct  paintinpf  of  those  home 
scenes^  and  private  ieelings  with  Avhich  every  one  is  in- 
ternally familiar ;  tl»e  sterling  weight  and  sense  of  moat 
of  his  observations,  and,  above  all.  the  great  appearance 
of  farility  with  wliich  every  thing  is  executed,  smd  the 
liappy  use  he  has  so  often  made  of  the  most  common 
and  ordinary  language  ;  all  concur  to  stamp  upon  his 
poems  the  ehanicter  of  original  genius,  and  remind  us  of 
the  merits  that  have  secured  immortality  to  Shakespeare. 
After  having  said  so  much  upon  the  original  writings 
of  Cowper,  we  cannot  take  our  leave  of  him  without 
adding  a  few  words  iip*in  the  merits  of  the  tmnslation 
with  which  we  have  found  hini  enguged  for  so  consider- 
able a  portion  of  his  life.  The  views  with  which  it  was 
undertaken  have  already  been  very  fully  explained  in 
the  extracts  we  have  given  from  his  correspondence; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  his  chief  object  ha« 
been  obtained  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  That  the 
translation  is  a  great  deal  more  close  and  literal  tha 
any  that  had  previously  been  attempted  in  English  ve 
])robubly  will  not  be  disputed  by  those  wlio  are  the  leas 
disposed  to  admire  it;  tluit  the  style  into  which  it  i 
translated,  is  u  true  English  style,  though  not  jwrhaps 
very  elegant  or  poetical  one,  nniy  also  be  assumed ;  bi 
we  arc  not  sure  that  a  rigid  and  candid  criticism  will 
farther  in  its  commendation.  The  language  is  oft 
very  tame,  and  even  vulgar  ;  and  theiv  is  by  far  t< 
great  a  profusion  of  antitpiated  and  coUocjuial  forms 
expression.  In  the  dialogue  part,  the  icljomatical  ai 
familiar  turn  of  the  language  has  often  an  animated  a: 
happy  effect;  but  in  orations  of  dignity,  this  dramaticz^^l 
licence  is  frequently  abused,  and  the  translation  a^^p- 
proaches  to  a  parody.  In  the  course  of  one  page,  ^ — ^c 
observe  that  >festor  undertakes  "  to  entreat  Achilles  f^ 
u  caltii.'^  Agamemnon  calls  him,  '*  this  Avrangler  her"  *'■' 
And  the  godlike  Achilles  himself  complains  of  buL  Jig 
treated  "like  o.  fellow  of  no  worth." 

"  Ye  critics  say. 
How  poor  to  this  was  Homer's  style!" 


In  transkti^a 
nf  fidelity  to  be 
fi.lflit)-  to  the 
iuliua  would  be 
>ut.  as  this  is  genenSiy  b 

ii^t  be  made  npoa  bolk  nies;  mad  the  iw^iM 
I  which   irill   be  kaiC  itgictml  W 

Xow.  ^om 


of  the 
and  Tuoraj  philoeophcn  maj  take  great 
iciiipkting  the  state  of  manaen^  ofNoiona^  and  dvifiia* 
^  %  that  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Hococr,  and  be  oCc&dcd, 
coursc^  at  any  disginae  or  modefB  cnfacfiBkBMBt  that 
ly  be  thruvrn  over  bis  repneaeBtatiaitfl,  still,  this  will 
but  a  secondaij  consideration  with  isiost  readers  of 
itrv;  and  if  the  smoothness  of  the  v«rse,  th**  per- 
^icuity  of  the  cxpreanon,  or  the  vigour  of  the  scu- 
tiiQi'Dt,  must  l)e  sacrified  to  the  observance  of  this  rigid 
fi'l'Iiry.  they  will  generally  be  of  opinion,  that  it  onght 
I     rather  to  have  been  ssicriticL-d  to  theui  j  and  that  the 
UfMiCdl  beauty  of  the  original  was  better  worth  preser\'* 
^■[ihan  the  literal  ini[x)rt  of  the  expression?.     The 
P^Bdour  and  magnificence  of  the  Ilomenc  diction  and 
^ttsification  is  altogether  as  essential  a  part  of  his  com* 
fosition,  as    the  sense  and  the  meaning    which    ihoy 
•onvey.     His  pfH?tical  reputation  dejK'nds  ijnite  as  much 
^'i  the  one  as  on  the  other ;  and  a  translator  must  give 
wm  a  very  imperfect  and  unfaithful  copy  of  his  original, 
^  he  leave  out  half  of  those  qualities  in  whicli  the  ex- 
^<-*lleiice  of  the  original  consisted.      It  is  an  itidispenwibh^ 
part  of  his  duty,  th*'rcfore,  to  imitate  the  harmony  and 
Jl'^vation  of  his  author's  language,  as  well  as  to  ex^trcKs 
bis  meaning  ;  and  he  is  equally  unjust  and  unfaithiul  to 
U«  original^  in  passing  over  the  Ix-uutics  of  his  diction, 
B  in  omitting  or  disguising  his  sentiments.   In  Cowper's 
^uiborate  version,  there  are  certainly  some  striking  arid 
Vigorous  passages,  and  the  cL^seriess  of  the  translation 
Continually   recals   the   original   to  the   memory    of  • 
<^ssical  reader:  but  he  >riU  look  in  vain  f<»r  the  rncio 

LAvjus  and  elevated  lan;juage  of  Homer  in  the  nn|;oliMh«id 
'vcpsea  and  colloquial  phraseology  of  ht»  trorwlator, 
VOL.  1.  X   C 
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(July,  1804.) 

The  Life  and  Potthumous  Ifritingi  ofWiU.IAM  CowpER,  Esq. 
ff7/A  an  Jntroductort/  Letter  to  the  Rit/ftt  Ilonourahh  Earl 
Cowper.  By  AViLLIAM  HatleY,  Esq.  Vol.  III.  4to. 
pp.416.     Johnson,  Lomlon:   1804. 

This  is  the  continuation  of  a  work  of  wluch  wc  recently 
submitted  a  very  ample  account  and  a  very  full  cha- 
racter to  our  readers  :  On  that  occasion,  we  took  the 
liberty  of  observing,  that  two  quarto  volumes  seemed  to 
be  almost  as  much  \xs  the  biography  of  a  secluded  scholar 
was  entitled  to  occupy  ;  and^  with  a  little  judicious  com- 
pression, we  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  life  and  cor- 
respondence of  Cowper  might  be  advantageously  included 
in  somewliat  narrower  limits.  We  are  by  no  means  dis- 
posed, however,  to  quarrel  with  this  (A/rJ  volume,  which 
is  more  interesting,  if  possible,  than  eitlier  of  the  two 
former,  and  will  be  read,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  general 
admiration  and  delight. 

Though  it  still  bears  the  title  of  the  life  of  Cowper,  this 
volume  contains  no  further  particulars  of  his  histor}'; 
but  is  entirely  made  up  of  a  collection  of  his  letters, 
introduced  by  a  long,  rambling  di.s.scrtation  on  letter- 
writing  in  generid,  from  the  pen  of  his  biographer. 
This  prologue,  we  think,  possesses  no  peculiar  merit. 
The  writer  has  no  vigour,  and  veiy  little  vivacity ;  his 
raind  seems  to  be  cultivated,  but  not  at  all  fertile ;  and, 
while  he  always  keeps  at  a  safe  distance  from  extrava- 
gance or  absurdity,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  uniformly 
capable  of  distinmaishing  atfectation  from  elegance,  or 
dulnesa  from  good  judgment.  This  discourse  upon  letter- 
writing,  in  short,  contuins  nothing  that  might  not  have 
been  omitted  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  publi- 
cation ;  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  those 
who  are  ambitious  of  being  introduced  to  the  presence 
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Gowper,  will  do  well  not  to  linger  very  long  in  the 
antichainlx*r  with  Mr.  IJayley. 

Of  the  letters  themselves,  we  may  safely  assert,  that 
we  have  rarely  met  with  any  similar  collection,  of  supe- 
rior interest  or  beauty.  Thoii;rh  tht*  incidents  to  which 
they  relate  be  of  no  public  magnitude  or  moment,  and 
the  remarks  which  thoy  contain  are  not  unifijrmly  pro- 
found or  original,  yet  there  is  something  in  tlie  sweet- 
ness and  facility  of  the  diction,  and  more,  ]K?rhaps,  in 
tbe  glimpses  they  afford  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mind, 
that  diffuses  a  charm  over  the  whole  collection,  and  com- 
iimnicutes  an  interest  that  is  not  often  commanded  by 
performances  of  greater  dignity  and  pretension.  This 
interest  was  promoted  and  assisted,  no  doubt,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  by  that  curiosity  which  always  seeks  to 
penetrate  into  tbe  privacy  of  celebrated  men,  and  which 
had  been  almost  entirely  frustrated  in  the  instance  of 
Cowper,  till  the  a|)pearance  of  this  publication.  Though 
his  writings  had  long  been  extremely  popular,  the  author 
Jtaaself  was  scarcely  known  to  the  public;  and  liavinglived 
in  a  state  of  entire  seclusion  from  the  world,  tliere  were 
no  anecdotes  of  his  conversation,  his  habits  or  opinions,  in 
eircidation  among  his  admirers.  The  publication  of  his 
correspondence  has  in  a  great  measure  supplied  this  dc- 
tidt'ncy ;  and  we  now  know  almost  as  much  of  Cowper 
as  we  do  of  those  authors  who  have  spent  their  days  in 
the  centre  and  glare  of  literaiy  or  fashionable  notoriety. 
Tiles';  letters,  however,  -will  continue  to  be  read,  long 
after  the  curiosity  is  gratified  to  which  perhaps  they 
owed  their  first  celebrity:  for  the  character  with  wliich 
thej  make  us  acquainted,  will  always  attract  by  its 
iiirity,  and  engage  by  its  elegance.  The  feminine  dcU- 
w  and  purity  of  Cowper's  manners  and  disposition, 
the  romantic  and  unbroken  retirement  in  which  his  inno- 
cent life  was  jmssed,  and  the  singular  gentleness  and 
modesty  of  his  whole  character,  disarm  him  of  those 
'errors  that  so  often  shed  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion 
«rouud  the  persons  of  celebrated  writers,  and  make  us 
iTi'>re  indulgent  to  his  weakne.sses,  and  more  delighted 
^'ith  his  oxciellences,  than  if  he  had  been  the  centre  of  a 
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circle  of  wits,  or  tlie  oracle  of  a  liternrv  cnnfederncy. 
The  interest  of  this  picture  is  still  fvirtlifr  heightened 
by  tlR'  recollection  of  that  tremendous  jnalady,  to  the 
visitations  of  winch  he  was  subjectj  and  by  the  s[wctacle 
of  that  perpetual  conflict  which  was  maintained,  through 
the  greater  part  (>f  liis  life,  between  the  depression  of 
those  constitutional  horrors,  and  the  gaiety  that  resulted 
from  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  heart  animatetl  by  the 
mildest  affections. 

In  the  letters  now  before  us,  Co\vpcr  disphiys  a  great 
deal  of  all  those  peculiantics  by  which  his  character  was 
adorned  or  distinguished;  he  is  frequently  the  subject 
of  his  own  observations,  and  often  delineates  the  ihii'T 
features  of  his  understanding  with  all  the  industry  and 
impartiality  of  a  stranger.  But  t!ie  most  interestinf? 
traits  are  those  which  are  unintentionally  discovered, 
and  which  the  reader  collects  from  expressions  that  were 
employed  for  very  diiFerent  purposes.  Among  the  most 
obvious,  perhaps,  as  weU  as  the  most  im[)ortant  of  tliesr, 
is  that  extraonlinary  combination  of  shyness  and  ambi- 
tion, to  wliicfi  we  aiv  probaltly  indebted  for  the  very 
existence  of  his  poetry.  Being  disqualified,  by  the 
former,  from  vindicating  his  proper  place  in  the  ordi- 
nary scenes  either  of  business  or  of  society,  he  was  ex- 
cited, by  the  latter,  to  attempt  the  only  other  avenue  to 
reputation  that  appeared  to  be  open,  and  to  assert  the 
real  dignity  of  the  talents  with  wnich  he  felt  tliat  lie  -was 
gifted.  If  he  could  oidy  have  mustered  courage  enough 
to  read  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  Ijcen  able 
to  get  over  the  diffidence  which  fctteivd  his  utterance 
in  general  society,  his  genius  would  probably  have 
evaporated  in  conversation,  or  been  contented  ^Wtli  tlie 
humbler  glory  of  contributing  to  the  RolUad  or  the 
Connoisseur. 

As  the  present  collection  relates  to  no  pjirticular  set 
of  subjects  or  occurrences,  but  exhibits  a  view  of  the 
nuthor's  miscellaneous  correspondence  with  the  few  in- 
timate friends  he  Imd  retained,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  abstract  of  its  contents,  or  to  observe  any  order  in 
tlie  extracts  that  may  be  made  from  it.     We  shall  en- 
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deiVDur,  however,  to  introduce  as  great  a  variety  as 
possible. 

Though  living  altogetlior  in  retirement,  Cow|>er  ap- 
pears to  have  retained  a  very  nicL*  perception  of  tlie  pro- 
prieties of  conduct  and  manners,  and  to  have  exerciseil  a 
ffrcat  deal  of  acuteness  and  sagacity  upon  the  few  sub- 
Jfcts  of  practicitl  im|x>rtance  wluch  he  liud  occasion  to 
"-■onsider.  The  following  sketch  is  by  a  fine  and  mas- 
terly hand ;  and  proves  how  much  a  bashfid  recluse 
may  excel  a  gentleman  from  the  gmnd  tour  in  delicacy 
of  observation  and  just  notions  of  politeness. 

**  Since  I  wrote  last,  we  bad  a  visit  from .  I  did  not  feel  my- 
self vchemeiitly  dispoBod  to  receive  him  with  that  comidiiigance,  from 
*luch  a  stranger  generally  inters  that  he  is  welcome.  By  his  manner, 
'•'hich  was  rather  bold  than  easy.  I  judped  that  there  was  no  occasion 
'or  it  ;  and  that  it  was  n  trifle  which,  if  he  did  not  meet  with,  neither 
Would  he  feel  the  want  of.  He  has  the  air  of  a  travelled  man,  but  not 
of  ft  travelled  gentleman  ;  is  *iiiitc  delivered  from  that  reserve,  which 
ia  an  common  an  ingredient  in  the  Knglish  character,  yet  does  not  open 
himself  gently  and  gnidually,  as  men  of  polite  behaviour  do,  but  burntu 
upon  you  all  at  once.  lie  talks  very  loud  ;  and  when  our  |>oor  little 
t^bias  hear  u  great  noise,  they  arc  immediately  seized  with  an  ambition 
tosurpaw  it — the  increase  of  their  vociferation  oeensioned  an  increase 
of  hi«;  and  his,  in  return,  acted  as  a  stimulus  upon  theirs  —  neither 
side  entortained  n  thought  of  giving  up  the  contest,  which  became 
oontinnally  more  interesting  to  finr  ears  during  the  whule  visit.  The 
birds,  however,  survived  it,  —  and  so  did  we.     They  perhaps  flatter 

t-bemsclves  they  gainwl  a  complete  victory,  hnt  I  believe  Mr. 

■*»oald  have  killed  tlw-^m  both  in  another  hour." —  p.  17,  IS. 

Cowper's  antipathy  to  public  schools  is  well  known  to 
all  the  readers  of  his  poetry.  There  are  many  excellent 
xeinarks  on  tliat  subject  in  these  letters.  We  can  only 
"find  room  for  the  folloAving. 

"  A  public  education  is  often  recommended  as  the  most  eflfectual 

remedy  for  that  bashful  and  awkward  restraint,  so  epidemical  among 

*hf  youth  of  our  country.    But  1  verily  believe,  that,  instead  of  being 

aciire,  it  is  otTten  the  cause  of  it.    For  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life, 

thsboy  has  hardly  seen  or  conversed  with  a  man,  or  a  woman,  except 

tke  maids  at  his  bour<ling- house,     A  gentleman  or  a  lady,  are  conse- 

I       ^oently  such  novelties  to  him,  that  he  is  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  know 

^■l^luit  6«irt  of  behaviour  he  should  presen-e  before  them.     He  plays 

^■TWU  his  buttons,  or  the  strings  of  his  hat,  he  blows  his  nose,  and 

^B^Utgs  down  his  head,  is  conscious  of  his  own  deficiency  to  a  degree 

^v^  makes  him  quite   unhappy,   and    trembles  lest  any  one  should 

'pMk  to  him,  because  that  would  quite  overwhelm  him.     Is  nut  all 
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ibis  odserablo  shyness  the  elToct  of  liis  oducntion  ?  To  me  it  ap 
to  be  BO.  If  he  saw  good  company  every  day,  he  would  never  be 
tcrriticd  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  a  room  full  of  ladies  and  geotlomcn, 
wuiild  alarm  him  uo  more  than  the  chairs  they  Bit  on.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  custom."  —  p.  60, 

There  Is  nmch  acuteness  in  the  following  examin* 
atioii  of  Dr.  Haley's  argument  in  favour  of  tlie  English 
luerarchy. 

"  He  says  fintt,  tliat  the  appointment  of  Tarious  orders  in  the 
church  is  attended  witli  this  gnod  consequence,  that  each  clase  of 
people  iff  mippHcil  with  a  clergy  of  tlieir  own  level  and  descriplioa, 
with  whom  they  may  live  and  associate  on  terms  of  equality.  Batin 
order  to  effect  this  good  purpose,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  three 
parsons  in  every  parish  ;  one  for  the  gentry,  one  for  the  traders  and 
mechanios,  and  one  for  the  lowest  of  the  vul|:ar.  Neither  is  it  easy 
to  rtud  many  parifihcs,  whert;  tlie  laiiy  at  larpe  have  any  society  witlt 
their  minister  at  all :  this  therefore  is  fanciful,  and  a  mere  invention. 
In  tho  next  place^  he  aaysit  gives  a  dignity  to  the  ministry  itself; 
and  the  clergy  dhare  in  the  respect  paid  to  their  superiors.  Much 
good  may  tjuch  participation  do  them!  Tliey  themselves  know  bow 
tittle  it  amounts  to.  The  dignity  a  curate  deriveft  from  the  U* 
sleeves  and  ^^uarc  cap  of  his  diocesan,  will  never  endanger  bis  hi 
miUty*  Ag:aiu —  *Kieh  and  splendid  »ttuationi»  Lu  the  church,  ha 
been  justly  regardeil  as  priz*.'*,  held  out  to  invite  persons  of  gi 
hopes  and  ingenious  attainments.'  Agreed.  But  the  prize  held  oi 
in  tha  Scripture  is  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  our  ecelej<iasH 
bails  are  too  often  snapped  by  the  worthlcsA,  and  persons  of  no  at- 
tainments at  all.  They  are  indeed  inc^^otives  to  avarice  and  ambition, 
but  not  to  lliose  aopiirt^ments,  by  which  oidy  the  ministerial  fuucti 
eau  Iw  adonii'd,  reid  for  tlit-  salvation  of  men,  humility,  and  self-denl 
Mr.  l*aley  and  I  therefore  cannot  agree."  — p.  172,  173- 

Olio  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  this  volume, 
the  great  profusion  of  witty  and  humorous  passa^ 
which  it  contains;  thouo;h  thev  are  usually  so  sho_. 
aiul  stand  so  mucli  connected  with  more  indiffcrenl 
mutter,  tliat  it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  tolerable  notion 
of  tliein  bv  an  extnict-  His  style  of  narrative  is  i>ar- 
ticulurlv  iray  and  plea.sin«r,  though  the  incidents  an? 
pjneinillv  t»Hi  tripling  to  Wur  a  separation  from  the  whole 
tissue  of  the  corresixindence.  We  venture  on  the 
lowing  HLVOunt  of  an  election  visit. 

**  As  wbco  tin  8M  b  unoommonly  agitated,  the  water  finds  its 

iulo  Pir<k*  and  boles  of  rocks,  which  in  its  calmer  state  it   ne' 

|t«*ebt%  in  like  manner  th«  efleel  of  these  turbulent  times  is  felt  even  aU 

Orehanl-side*  wlh'rr  iu  prneral  we  live  u  undisturbed  by  the  political 

ph)ukeni,  «»  «hriui{«9  or  coeklc^  that  have  beeci  acoidenlally  deposited 


in  some  hollov  beyon<l  the  water-mark,  by  the  usual  doRhing  of  the 
waves.  We  were  sitting  yesl4'rday  after  dinner,  tlie  two  ladies  and 
TQjselft  very  composedly,  and  without  llie  lea&t  apprehension  ol'  any 
Mich  intrusion,  in  our  pniig  parloun  one  lady  knitting,  the  other  net- 
ting«  nnil  the  gejitleinaii  winding  worsted,  when  to  our  un!ii>eakAble 
surprise,  a  mob  appeared  before  the  window,  a  smart  rap  was  heard 

at  the  door,  the  boys  lialh)o'd»  and  the  maid  announced  ilr.  G . 

Puss*  was  unfortunately  lot  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the  candidate, 
with  all  hi?  good  friends  at  his  heels,  was  refused  admittojice  at  the 
grand  entry,  and  referred  to  the  back  door,  as  the  only  puasible  way 
of  approach. 

"  Candidates  are  creaturca  not  very  imsccptibte  of  alTrontji,  and 
would  rather^  I  suppose,  climb  in  at  the  window,  than  be  absolutely 
eiccluded.     In  a  minute,  the  yard,  tbe  kitch<«i,  and  tlie  parlour  were 

Ailed.  Mr,  G ,  advancing  towai'd  me,  shook  me  by  the  hand  with 

ft  degree  of  cordiality  that  wa^  extremely  seducing.  An  soon  as  he, 
and  ae  many  as  could  tind  chairs  were  seated,  he  began  to  open  the 
intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  him  I  Itad  no  vote,  for  which  he  readily 
gave  mc  credit.     I  assured  him  1  had  no  influence,  wliitdi  he  was  not 

equally  incliue<l  to  believe,  and  the  less  no  doubt  because  Mr.  G , 

i(ldrt:s»ing  himself  to  me  at  that  moment,  informed  mc  that  1  had  a 
great  deid.  Sup[)osing  that  I  could  not  he  possessed  of  such  a  trea- 
sure without  knowing  it,  I  ventured  to  conilnn  my  first  assertion,  b^ 
Hying,  that  if  1  had  any,  I  wils  utterly  at  n  lo^s  to  imagine  where  it 
eould  be,  or  wherein  it  consit-tL-d.  Thus  ended  tbe  conference.  Mr. 
G squeezed  inc  by  the  lmn*l  again,  ki3i»«d  the  ladies,  and  with- 

>drew.  He  kissed  likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  seemed  upon 
tbe  whole  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind-hearted  genttefnan.  He  is  very 
toung,  genteel,  and  handsome.  lie  Ims  a  pair  of  very  goo<l  eyes  in 
lis  Iiend,  which  not  being  sufficient  as  it  sbouhl  seem  for  tbe  many 
lice  and  dilTicult  purposes  of  a  senator,  he  had  a  third  also,  which  he 
wore  flU8i»cndcd  by  a  riband  from  hiH  button-hole.  The  boyshalloo'd, 
tlw  dogs  burked,  Puss  BCiunpen.'d  ;  the  hero,  with  his  long  train  of 
otuequions  followers,  withdrew.  We  made  ourstdvcs  very  merry  with 
tto  adventure,  and  in  a  short  time  settlc-d  into  our  former  iranquillity, 
j  Beier  probably  to  l>cthus  interrupted  more.  I  thought  myseU",  how- 
'  ertr.  Itappy  in  Itcing  iible  to  nfflrin  truly,  that  I  had  not  that  influence 
Torwhich  he  sued,  and  fur  wliich,  had  I  been  possessed  of  it,  with  my 
;  views  of  tlie  dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  I 
^^  tliare  refusetl  him,  for  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  former.  It  is  eom- 
'  rattible  to  be  of  no  consequence  in  &  world  where  one  cannot  exercise 
•n."  without  disobliging  somebody,'*  —  p.  242 — 21i. 

Melancholy  and  dejected  men  often  amuse  themselves 
'nth  pursuits  that  seem  to  indicate  the  greatest  levity. 
Swift  wrote  all  sorts  of  doggrel  and  absurdity  wliile  tor- 
inoBted  with  spleen,  giddiness,  and  misanthropy.  Cow- 
l»er  composed  John  Gilpin  during  a  season  of  most  de- 

*  His  tame  hare. 
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plorablc  depression,  and  probably  indited  the  rhyming 
letter  which  appears  in  this  collection,  in  a  moment 
equally  gloomy.  For  the  amusonient  of  our  readei"8, 
we  annex  the  concluding  paragraph,  containing  a  suuile, 
of  which  we  think  they  must  immediately  feel  the  piwl 
priety. 

**  T  hare  heard  before  of  a  room,  with  a  floor  laid  upon  ftprings, 
5uc1i  like  things  with  so  much  art,  in  every  part,  that  when  yon  w« 
ill,  you  was  forced   to  begin  a  minuet  pace,  with  an  air  and  a  gr 
9wituining  about,  now  in  and  now  oat,  with  a  deal  uf  state,  in  a  Hgo 
of  eight,  without  pi|>e  ur  striaj;,  or  any  such  tlung  ;  and  now  1  ha 
writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what  will  make  you  dance,  and  as  you  advand 
will  keep  you  gttll,  though  afiainst  your  will,  dancing  away,  alert : 
gay,  till  you  come  to  an  end  of  wltat  I  have  |>cnn'd  ;  which  that 
may  do,  ere  madam  and  you,  arc  quite  worn  out,  with  jigglin^r  aboi] 
1  lake  my  leave  ;  and  here  you  receive  a  bow  profound,  ilnwn  to 
ground,  from  your  humble  me  —  W,  C."  —  p.  89. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  ridiculous  efliision,  we  add  t! 
following    brief  statement,  which,  notwithstanding  il 
hutnble  simplicity,  appears  to  ua  to  be  an  example 
the  true  pathetic, 

"  Tou  never  said  a  better  ttung  in  your  life,  than  whco  you  aissurcd 

Mr. of  die  expiHlienee  (tf  a  gift  of  bedding  to  the  jKtor  of  Olnej 

There  is  no  one  article  of  this  world's  comfort*  with  which,  a^  FaUi 
says,  they  are  ^o  heinously  unprcTided.     '\>Tien  a  pocir  woimui,  uh 
we  know  wrlL.  carried  home  two  pair  of  blankets,  a  pair   for  lie 
and  husband,  and  a  pair  for  her  six  children,  as  ^<jon  as  the  ululd 
a«w  them,  they  jumped  out  of  their  struw.  caught  theiu  in  their 
kUsed  them.  Messed  them,  and  daanad  for  jov.     Another  ohl  woiu. 
m  vttiy  old  one,  the  first  nig:ht  diat  abe  fouud  herself  so  comfortnbl 
corered,  could  not  sleep  a  wink,  being  kept  awake  by  the  con 
nnntions,  of  transport  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  not  bei: 
thankful  enough  on  the  otber.^  —  p.  347,  S4S. 

The  correspondence  of  a  poet  may  be  expected  t 
abound  in  ixjetical  inuigery  and  sentiments.     They  do 
not  form  tlie  most  prominent  parts  of  this  collection, 
but    they  t>:cur  in  sufficient  profusion  ;   and  we  have 
Ivon  ngivojiMy  surprised  to  tuid  in    these   letters  the 
genus  of  many  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  "  Ta; 
There  is  all  the  ardour  of  poetry  and  devotion  in 
follo\nng  {passages. 

*M)h !  I  cMdd  Bpmd  whole  days,  and  inoa»-li^t  nigbl^  in  feedi 
H)KMi  •  kively  procpgct !     Sly  ryrs  drink  the  rirei^  as  they  flow. 
I  VfVTf  hoam  heing  u|xin  earth  could  think  for  one  tioarter  of  an  ht>ur. 
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1 1  liAve  doae  for  many  years,  there  might  perhaps  be  manr  miserable 

men  among  them,  but  not  an  unawakcned  one  could  be  found,  from 

the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle.     At  present,  the  difference  between 

them  and  nie  i:^  greatly  to  their  advantage.     I  delight  in  baubles,  and 

know  them  to  be  so  ;  for,  rested  in,  and  viewed  without  a  reference 

to  their  Author,  what  is  the  earth,  what  are  the  planets,  what  ia  the 

)<UD  itself,  but  a  bauble  ?     Better  tor  a  man  never  to  havs  seen  them, 

or  to  see  them  with  the  eyes  uf  a  brute,  stupid  and  unt^nscious  of 

what  he  behold;},  than  not  to  be  able  to  say,  *The  Maker  of  all  these 

wonders  is  my  friend  ! '     Tlieir  eyes  have  never  been  opened,  to  see 

that  they  are  trifle?* ;  mine  have  been,  and  will  be,  till  they  are  closed 

for  ever.     They  think  a  fine  estate,  a  large  conservatory,  a  hot-house 

ricli  o^  a  Weat  Ijidian  frarden,  things  of  conHequenoe  ;  visit  them  with 

pleasure,  and  inu:^  upon  them  with  ten  tinu's  more.     I  am  pleased 

with  a  frame  of  fuur  lights,  doubtful  whether  the  few  piues  it  contains 

will  ever  be  worth  a  farthing  ;  amuse  myselt'  with  a  green-house, 

which  Lord  Bute's  gai'dener  euuld  take  upon  his  btick,  and  walk  away 

with ;  and  when  1  have  paid  it  the  aecu.«itomed  viiiit,  and  watered  it, 

and  given  it  air,  I  say  to  myself  — *  This  is  not  mine,  'tis  a  plaything 

lent  me  for  the  present,  1  must  leave  it  soon.'  '*  —  p.  19,  20. 

"We  keep  no  bees;  but  if  1  lived  in  a  liive,  I  should  hardly  hear 
mure  of  their  music.  All  the  bees  in  the  neighlraurhnod  resort  to  a 
bed  of  mignonette,  op]>osite  tu  the  window,  and  pay  me  for  the  honey 
ibey  get  out  of  it,  by  a  hum,  which,  though  rather  monotonous,  i»  an 
Igneable  to  my  ear,  ua  the  whistling  uf  my  linnets.  All  the  sounds 
t^  nature  utters  are  delightful,  at  least  in  thi»  coimtry.  1  [thotild 
j  aot  perhaps  fin<l  the  roaring  of  lions  in  ^Vfriea,  or  of  bears  in  Kussia, 
fsqr  pleasing;  but  1  know  no  bea.st  In  Knghind  whose  voice  I  do  not 
at  musical,  save  and  except  always  the  braying  of  an  ass.  The 
lof  alt  our  birds  and  fowls  please  me,  witliout  one  exception.  I 
iliDuld  not  indeed  think  of  keeping  a  goose  in  a  cage,  that  1  might 
,  tang  him  up  in  the  parluur,  for  tlie  sake  of  hi?*  meloily  ;  but  a  gooso 
^  upon  a  common,  or  in  a  farm  yard,  is  no  bad  performer.  And  as  to 
,  if  the  black  beetle,  and  beetles  indee*!  of  all  hue^  will  keep 
my  way,  i  have  no  objeetiun  to  any  of  the  rest;  on  tlie  con- 
j",  in  whatever  key  they  sing,  from  tlie  gnat's  fine  treble  to  the 
'  of  the  hinnble-l»ee,  I  admire  them  all.  Seriously,  however,  it 
Mrikes  me  as  a  very  observable  inslanec  of  providential  kindness  to 
iiaii.  that  such  an  exact  accord  has  been  contrived  between  his  ear 
M  like  sounds  with  whicli,  at  least  in  a  rural  situation,  it  is  almost 
tVtfry  mument  visited.  All  the  world  is  sensible  of  the  uncomfortable 
tffftrt  that  certain  soumls  have  upon  the  nerves,  and  consequently  u(>on 
'lift  spirits;  and  if  a  sinful  world  had  been  filled  with  such  as  woiild 
••ve  curdled  the  blood,  and  have  made  the  sense  of  hearing  a  per- 
P<!tual  inconvenience,  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  had  a  right 
to  complain.^ —  There  U  somewhere  in  infinite  space,  a  worUl  that  does 
lot  ruU  within  the  precincts  of  mercy ;  and  aa  it  is  reasonable,  and 
*»ta  HTiptural,  to  &op|)Oge  that  there  is  music  in  heaven,  in  those 
•littnal  regions  [Kxrhaps  the  reverse  uf  it  is  found.  Tones  so  dismal,  as 
ke  woo  itself  more  ioHupportable,  and  to  acuminate  even  despair. 
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But  my  paper  admonishes  me  in  good  time  to  draw  tho  reins,  and 
check  tlie  descent  oi*  my  fancjr  into  deops  with  which  ahe  ia  but  too" 
familiar."  —  p.  2^7— 2S9. 

The  following  short  sketches,  though  not  marked 
with  so  much  enthusiasm,  arc  conceived  with  the  same 
vigour  and  distinctness. 

"  When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefatheni,  we  seem  to  look  back 
npon  tlic  people  ol'  another  nation,  almost  ii[ion  creatures  nf  another 
Species.  Their  va^t  ntmbling  mansions,  ^pacioiu  halls,  and  paintodcaM* 
menCa.  their  Gothic  porchcft  smothered  with  lioueymickles,  their  Httlc 
gardens  and  high  walls,  their  l>(>x>edging.s  balU  of  holly,  and  yew-tree 
statueSf  are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable  now,  tliat  we  can  hardlj 
believe  it  possible  that  a  people  who  resembled  us  so  little  in  the 
taste,  should  resemble  iis  in  any  tiling  else.  But  in  every  thing  el 
I  suppose,  they  were  our  count^jqjarts  exactly  ;  and  time,  that 
sewed  up  the  slashed  sleeve,  anil  rerluced  tho  large  trunk-hose  to  a  neat  ^ 
pair  of  aWk  stockings,  has  left  human  nature  just  where  it  found  it. 
The  inside  of  the  man,  at  lea&t,  has  undergone  no  change.  Ills  pas- 
sions, appetites,  and  aims  are  just  what  they  ever  were.  They  wear 
perhaps  a  handsomer  disguise  than  they  did  in  days  of  yore ;  for 
philosophy  and  literature  will  have  their  effect  upon  the  exterior  ;  bat 
in  every  other  respect  a  modern  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  diflerci^H 
dreas."  —  p.  48.  ^H 

•'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  voyages,  which  I  received,  and 
began  to  read  last  night.  My  imagination  is  so  captivated  upon 
these  occasions,  that  1  seem  to  partake  with  the  navigators  in  all  the 
dangers  they  encountered.  T  lose  my  anchor;  my  main-sail  is  rent 
into  shrais;  I  kill  a  shark,  and  by  signs  converse  with  a  PatAgonian, 
—  and  all  this  without  moving  from  the  fire-side.  Tho  principa 
fruits  of  these  circuits  that  have  been  made  around  the  globc^  seel 
likely  to  be  the  amusement  of  tho^  that  staid  at  home.  Uiscoverie 
have  lK?cn  nuide,  but  such  discoveries  as  will  hardly  witisfv  the  ex- 
pense of  such  undcrUikingft.  We  bn>ught  away  an  Indian,  and, 
having  debnuohc<l  liim,  we  sent  him  home  again  to  communicnte  the 
infection  to  his  country  —  tine  8|Kirt  to  be  sure,  but  such  as  will  not 
defray  the  cost.  Nations  that  live  upon  bread-frnit,  and  have  no 
minea  to  make  them  worthy  of  our  acquaintance,  will  be  but  little 
visited  for  the  future.  So  much  the  better  for  them;  their  jK>vcrty  is 
indeed  their  mercy."  —  p.  201,  202, 

Cowpc^r's  rcligiotis  impressions  occupied  too  great  a 
portion  of  his  thoughts,  and  exercised  too  great  a^| 
nifluence  on  his  chamcter,  not  to  make  a  prominen^^ 
figure  in  liis  correspondence.  They  form  the  subject  of 
many  eloquent  and  glowing  passages ;  and  have  some- 
times suggested  sentiments  and  expressions  that  cannot 
be  perused  without  compassion  and  regret.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  however,  is  liberal  and  important. 
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"  No  mwi  was  ever  Molded  out  of  his  sins.  The  heart,  corrupt  as 
Ikll^  and  because  it  is  so,  grows  an^ry  if  it  be  not  trcat*id  with  (K>mo 
mnagcaiGnt  and  good  manners,  and  eculdc*  again.  A  surly  niai>tiff  will 
bear  perliups  to  be  titroki'd,  tlioujih  he  will  growl  crcn  under  that 
operation;  but  if  you  touch  liiiu  roughly,  he  will  bite.  There  is  no 
grace  that  the  »jiirit  of  i^\(  can  couiitorft:it  with  more  success  than  a 
relipious  zeal.  A  man  tliinki)  he  U  Hgliting  for  Christ,  when  he  la 
fighting  for  his  own  notions.  lie  thinks  that  he  is  skilfully  searching 
the  hearts  of  others,  while  he  is  only  gratifying  the  malignity  of  his 
own ;  and  charitably  supposes  his  heareri  destitute  of  all  grace,  that 
he  may  shiue  tliu  more  in  his  own  tycB  by  comparison." — p.  179,  180. 

The  following,  too,  is  in  a  fine  style  of  eloquence. 

"  We  have  exchanged  a  ?.ea\  that  was  no  Iwtter  than  madness,  for 
an  indif^enoe  equally  pitiable  and  ahsunt.  The  Iioly  sepulchi-e  has 
lost  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  nations  called  Christian  ;  not  be- 
cause  the  light  of  true  wisdom  has  delivered  them  from  a  superstitious 
ittachmcnt  to  the  spot,  but  because  he  tlmt  was  buried  in  it  is  no 
longer  regarded  by  them  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  exercise 
uf  reason,  euli^jhtened  by  philosophy,  has  cured  them  indeed  of  the 
riiisery  of  un  abused  understanding  :  but,  together  with  the  delusion, 
tliey  have  h»(it  t!ie  substance,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  lies  that  were 
grjilVd  upon  it,  have  quarrelled  with  the  truth  itself.  Here,  then,  wo 
seethe  ne  plus  uUrn  of  human  wisdom,  at  least  in  atfairs  of  religion. 
Ii  enhghtens  the  mind  witli  regpeet  to  uon-uHsentials;  but,  with  re- 
spect to  tlinl  in  which  the  essence  of  Christianity  consists,  leaves  it 
perfectly  in  the  dark.     It  can  discover  many  errors,  that  in  different 

ttgvs  have  disgraced  the  l^ith ;  but  it  is  only  to  make  way  for  the 
admiiutiua  of  one  more  fatal  than  them  all,  which  represents  that  faith 
itself  OS  a  delusion.  AVhy  those  evils  have  been  permitted,  shall  be 
kiwjwn  hei-eafter.  One  thing  in  the  mean  time  is  certain  ;  that  the 
fiJly  and  frenzy  of  the  professed  disciples  of  the  g*,ispel  have  been 
Buire  dangerous  to  its  interest  than  all  the  avowed  hostilities  of  its 
nlverearie*."— p.  200,  201. 
There  are  many  passages  that  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  Christian  gentleness  and  solx^r  judgment.  But  when 
he  talks  of  hid  tViend  Mr.  Newton's  y>/*oy>A(?/?c  intimations 
(p.  35.),  and  maLntivins  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
lidles  and  gentlemen  who  amuse  themselves  witli 
■  dancing  at  Brighlhelmstone,  must  necessarily  be  damned 
^B(p.  lOO.),  we  cannot  feel  the  same  respect  for  his  un- 
^B  dcrstunding,  and  are  repelled  by  the  austerity  of  his 
^■£uth.  The  most  remarkable  passage  of  this  kind,  how- 
^Bevcr,  is  that  in  which  he  supposes  the  death  of  the 
^'celebrated  Captain  Cook  to  have  been  a  judgment  on 
I  l>im  for  liiiving  allowed  himself  to  be  icorshipped  at 
I      *>whyhee.     Mr.  llayley  assures  us,  in  a  note,  that  Cow- 
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per  proceeded  altogether  on  a  misapprehension  of  tlic 
fact.  The  passage,  however,  is  curious,  and  shows  with 
what  eagerness  his  powerful  mind  followed  that  rrain 
of  superstition  into  which  his  devotion  was  somethues 
80  unfortunately  betrayed. 

"The  reading  of  tliose  volumes  afforded  me  much  amusement,  aii^' 
I  hope  some  instruction.  No  obitfirvalion,  liowover,  forced  iuelf  U|>on 
me  with  more  violpiice  than  one,  that  I  could  not  help  making,  on  the 
death  of  Captain  Cook.  God  in  a  Jealous  God  ;  and  at  Owhyhce  the 
])oor  man  waA  con1^;nt  to  be  worsliipjied !  From  that  moment^  the 
remarkable  interpottition  of  Providenoe  in  hift  favour,  waa  converted 
into  an  opposition  tliat  thwarted  nil  Xi'tA  purposes.  He  left  the  sitJie 
of  his  deification,  but  was  driven  back  to  it  by  a  most  violent  dturni, 
in  which  he  sutFered  more  tlian  in  any  that  Iiad  preceded  it-  When 
be  departed,  he  left  his  worsliippers  still  infatuated  with  an  ide-a  of  hlA 
f;uddhip,  con»L-queutly  well  disponed  to  serve  lunu  At  hid  n.'liirn, 
found  them  sullen,  distrustful,  aiid  niy.<)tenous.  A  trifling  theft 
committed,  which,  by  a  blunder  of  his  own  in  pursuinf?  the  thief  after 
the  property  had  l>ccn  restored,  waa  maj^nltied  to  an  affair  of  the  last 
importnnee.  One  of  their  favourite  chiefs  was  killed,  too,  by  a 
blunder.  Nothing,  in  short,  but  blunder  and  miistake  attended  him, 
till  he  fell  breathless  into  the  water  —  and  then  all  was  smooth  ugitiiil 
Tlie  world  indeed  will  not  take  notice,  or  see  thai  the  dispensati 
bore  evident  marks  of  divine  displeasure;  but  a  mind,  I  think,  in 
degree  spiritual,  cannot  overlook  them." — p.  293,  294. 

Frdu\  these  extracts,  our  readers  will  now  be  able 
form  a  pretty  accunttc  notion  of  the  contents  and  coi: 
position  of  this  volume.     It3  chief  merit  consists  iu  th 
singular  ease,  elegance,  and  familiarity  with  which  every 
thing  is  expressed,  and  in  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  in 
whicli  every  thing  appears  to  be  conceived.   Its  chief  faul 
perhaps,  is  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  those  a{x>logii 
for  dull  letters,  and  complaints  of  the  want  of  subjec 
that  seem  occusioiially  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level 
an  ordinaiy  correspondence,  an<l  to  represent  Cow^r 
one  of  those  who  make  (nx-ry  letter  its  own  subject,  an 
correspond    with   their  friends  by  talking  about  thci 
corres|K)ndence, 

Besides  the  subjects,  of  which  we  have  exhibited  so 
specimens,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  occiisional  criticisi: 
of  which  wc  do  not  think  very  highly.     It  iB  not  ea, 
indeed,  to  say  to  what  degree  the  judgments  of  those 
who  live  in  the  world  are  biassed  by  the  opinions  that 
prcvail  in  it ;  but,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the 
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prevalence  of  an  opinion  is  almost  the  only  test  we  can 
have  of  its  tnith  ;  und  the  ju(l;2:meut  of  a  secluded  man 
is  almost  as   justly  convicted   of   error,  when  it  runs 
ctounter  to  that  opinion,  as  it  is  extolled  for  sagacity, 
when  it  happens  to  coincide  with  it.     The  critical  re- 
marks of  Cow|>er  furnish  us  with  instances  of  both  sorts ; 
but  perhaps  with  most  of  the  former.     Ills  admiration 
of  Airs.  Macaulay's  Histon,',  and  tiie  rapture  with  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Henry  and  Emma  of  Prior,  and  the 
compositions  of  Churcliill,  will  not,  we  should  imagine, 
attract  the  sympathy  of  many  readers,  or  suspend  the 
sentence  which  time  appears  to  be  passing  on  t!io»e  per- 
tbrrimnces.     As  there  is  scarcely  any  tiling  v(  luve  in 
the  poetry  of  Cowper,  it  is    not  very  Avonderiul  that 
there  should  be  nothing  of  it  in  his  correspondence. 
There  is  something  very  tender  and  amiable  in  his  affec- 
tion for  his  cousin  Lady  Hesketh ;  but  we  do  not  re- 
member any  passage  where  he  approaches  to  the  lan- 
guage of  gallantr\',  or  appears  to  have  indulged  in  the 
I      sentiments  that  might  Ixave  led  to  its  eraploj'ment.     It 
^■is  also  somewhat  remarkable,    that  during  the  whole 
^■course  of  his  retirement,  thougli  a  good  deal  embar- 
H  rassed  in  his  circumstances,  and  fretjuently  very  much 
H  distressed  for  want  of  cmplo}Tnent,  he  never  seems  to 
i      liave  had  an  idea  of  betaking  liiniself  to  a  profession. 
Thti  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  iniirmity  of  his  mental  health  :  but  there  were  ten 
^m  or  twelve  years  of  his  life,  when  he  seems  to  have  been 
^P  ^t  for  any  exertion  that  did  not  require  a  public  apj:)ear- 
aiice,  and  to  Iiave  suffered  very  much  from  the  want  of 
all  occupation. 

This  volume  closes  with  a  fragment  of  a  poem  by 
Cowper,  wliich  Mr.  Hayley  was  fortunate  enough  to 
^iwover  by  accident  among  some  loose  papers  which 
lifl  been  found  in  the  poet's  study.  It  consists  of  some- 
^Iiing  less  than  two  hundred  lines,  and  is  addressed  to  a 
^'ery  ancient  and  decayed  oak  in  the  viciiuty  of  Weston. 
^  do  not  think  quite  so  highly  of  this  production  as 
the  L'ditor  ap|>ears  to  do ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  con- 
fess it  to  be  impressed  witli  all  the  marks  of  Cow|)er'8 
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most  vigorous  hand  :  \vc  do  not  know  any  of  his  comj 
sitions,  indeed,  thixt  aiFords  a  more  striking  exemplificji- 
tion  of  most  of  the  excellences  and  defects  in  his  peculiar 
style,  or  might  be  more  fairly  quoted  as  a  specimen  of 
his  viannet\  It  is  full  of  the  conceptions  of  a  vigorous 
and  poetical  fancy,  expressed  in  nervous  and  familiar 
language;  but  it  is  rendered  hai-sh  by  unneccssarj^  in- 
versions, and  debased  in  several  places  by  the  use  of  an- 
tiquated and  vulgar  plirases.  The  follomng  are  about 
the  best  lines  which  it  contains. 

**  Thou  wast  a  baiibli:  onco  *,  a  cup  and  ball, 
Which  babes  might  play  with  ;  and  the  thievish  ]%y 
Sticking  her  food,  with  case  might  hare  purloin'd 
The  auburn  uul  that  held,  thet.',  swallowing  down 
Thy  yel  clust-lVihlfd  latitude  of  bouglis. 
And  all  thine  embryo  vastness,  at  a  gtdp ! 
But  fato  thy  growth  decreed;  autumnal  rains, 
Beneath  thy  parent  tree,  mellow'd  the  soil 
Dcsign'd  thy  cradle,  and  a  siiipping  deer, 
Witli  pointed  hoof  dibbling  tht;  glebe,  prepar'd 
The  soft  receptacle,  in  which  secure 
Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  through." 

"  Time  made  thco  what  then  wast  —  King  of  the  wooJsf 
And  time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art — a  care 
For  owls  to  roost  in  !     Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
O'erhung  the  chainimign,  and  llie  nuuierouB  flock 
That  graz'd  it,  stood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
Uncrowded,  yet  safe-sheltei"ed  from  the  storm ! 
No  flot'k  frequents  thee  now  ;  thou  host  ootliv'd 
Thy  popularity  ;  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten,  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth  I" 

**  One  man  abuie,  tlie  fatiicr  of  ua  all, 
Drew  not  his  life  from  woman  ;  never  gaz'd, 
With  mute  unconsciousness  of  wliat  he  saw. 
On  alt  around  hiui ;  learuM  not  by  degree^ 
Nor  owM  articuhition  to  his  ear  ; 
But  mouhled  by  hly  Maker  into  man 
At  once,  upstood  intelligent;  surveyed 
AH  creatures ;  with  precision  understood 
Their  purjiort,  uses,  pro]M!rties  ;  aasign'd 
To  each  his  name  signiticant,  and,  tiU'd 
WitJi  love  and  wisilom,  rendcr'd  back  t<i  heuveii. 
In  praise  hai-moniouis  the  drst  air  he  drew  ! 
lie  was  cxcus'd  the  penalties  of  dull 
Minority  ;  no  tutor  charg'd  his  hand 
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With  the  thought-tracing  quill,  or  task*d  his  mind 
With  problema  ;  History,  not  wanted  yet, 
Lean'd  on  h^  elbow,  watching  Time,  whose  course 
Eventful,  should  supply  her  with  a  theme !  ** — p.  415,  416. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  complain  a  little  of  the  size 
and  the  price  of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  we  take  our 
leave  of  them  with  reluctance ;  and  lay  down  our  pen 
with  no  little  regret,  to  think  that  we  shall  review  no 
more  of  this  author's  productions. 


II. 

HISTORY  AND  HISTORICAL   MEMOIRS. 


TOL.  I.  F  S 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  CoLONKL  HcTOHINSON,  Got^rnor  of 
Nottirtf/hum  Castle  and  Town^  Representative  of  the  Conntif 
of  Noltintfluitn  in  the  Lonij  Purlioment^  and  of  the  Town  of 
Nottingham  in  thf  First  Parliament  of  Charles  //.  ^S'*^,  ;  with 
Original  Anecdotes  of  mnng  of  the  most  distinguished  of  His 
Contemporaries^  and  a  summart/  Review  of  Puhlir  Avoirs: 
Writtenbghis  fVidow,  Lucv,  danghterof  SlR  Allen  Ai»8LEV, 
Lieiitenanf  of  the  Toiper,  tjv.  Now  first  published  from  the 
Original  Munuscript,  by  the  Rev.  JuLlua  Hutchinson,  &c. 
&c.  To  wliich  if  prefixed,  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
written  by  Herself,  a  Fragment,  pp.  44G.  4to.  ifOnUon, 
Longman  and  Co.:   1806. 

We  have  not  often  met  with  any  tiling  more  interesting 
and  curious  than  this  volume.  Indei>endent  of  its  being 
a  contemporary  narrative  of  hy  fur  the  most  animating 
and  important  part  of  our  history,  it  challenges  our 
attention  us  contninin;:;  un  iieeunite  and  luminous  ac- 
count of  military  and  political  afl'iiirs  ^vmn  the  hand  of  a 
woman ;  as  exhibiting  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
sentiments  in  the  person  of  a  Puritan  ;  and  sustaining 
a  high  tone  of  aristocratical  dignity  and  pretension, 
iJjough  the  work  of  a  decided  rei)ublican.  The  views 
which  it  opens  into  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  the 
mannei*s  of  the  age,  will  be  to  many  a  still  niore  powerful 
attraction. 

Of  tlie  times  to  which  this  narrative  belongs  —  times 
to  which  hjigland  owes  all  her  freedom  and  all  her 
glory  —  we  can  never  hear  too  murh,  or  too  often  :  and 
though  their  story  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  both  with 
more  fubiess  of  detail  and  more  vivacity  of  colouring 
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than  any  other  portion  of  our  iinnals,  every  reflect! 
reat^lcr  must  be  aware  that  our  inforinatioa   is  still 
trcmcly  defective,  and  exposes  us  to  the  hazard  of  gnct' 
misconception.     The  Avork  before  us,  we  think,  is  cal- 
culated in  a  good  degree  to  supply  these  deficiencies,  and 
to  rectify  these  errors. 

By  far  the  ini;»st  important  part  of  liistory,  as  we  ha 
formerly  endeavoured  to  explain,  is  that  which  makes 
acquainted  witli  the  character,  dispositions,  and  opinions 
of  the  gi*eut  and  efticient  population  by  whose  tnotioa  or    i 
consent  all   things  are  ultimately  governed.     After  ^M 
nation  lias  attained  to  any  degree  of  intelligence,  everVi 
other  princi[)le  of  action  becomes  subordinate  ;  and,  with 
relation  to  our  own  couiitr)'  in  particular,  it  may  be  said 
with  safety,  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  its  past  histnn". 
or  of  the  applications  of  that  histoiy  to  more  recent 
transactions,  if  we  have  not  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of 
the  clmracter  of  the  jKople  of  England  in  the  reigu 
Charles  I.,  and   the  momentous  periods  which  ensu 
This  character  depended  very  much  on  that  of  the  Ifuidi 
proprietors  and  i*esidcnt  gentry;  and  Mrs.  llutcliinsoti*! 
memoirs  arc  chiefly  valuable,  us  containing  a  pictun.'  of 
that  class  of  the  community. 

Agriculture  was  at  this  period  still  the  chief  occu_ 
tion  of  the  people ;    and   tlie  tndy  governing  piirt  of 
society  was  consequently  the  rustic  aristocracy.     Thf 
country  gentlemen  —  who  have  since  been  M'oni  do 
by  luxury  and  taxation,  su|jcrseded  by  the  activity 
office,  and  eclipsed  by  the  opiih'nee  of  trade  —  wca*  t'ii 
all  and  all  in  Enghmd;  and  the  nation  at  large  dcriv'i 
from  thein  its  habits,  prejudices,  and  opinions.  Educated 
almost  entirely  at  home,   tlieir  manners  were  not  Vi 
accommodated  to  a  general  European  standaaxl,  Init 
tAined  all  those  national  pecidiarities  which  united  ftiwl 
ende:ired  (hem  to  the  rest  of  their  countrj-mcM.     Con- 
stitutionally serious,  and  living  mucli  with  their  famife 
tliey  had  in  general  more  solid  learning,  and  more  steady 
morality  thun  the  gentry  of  other  countries.     Exerci 
in  local  magi-stracies,  and  fi*equently  assembled  for  p' 
poses  of  national  cooperation,  they  became  conscious 
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their  power,  and  jealous  of  their  privileges :  and  Jiaving 
been  trained  up  in  a  dread  and  detestation  of  that  popery 
which  had  been  the  recent  cause  of  so  many  wars  and 
persecutions,  their  religious  sentiments  had  contracted 
somewhat  of  an  austei-e  and  polemical  character,  and  had 
not  yet  settled  from  the  ferment  of  reformation  into 
tranquil  and  regulated  piety.  It  was  upon  this  side, 
accordini^iy,  that  they  were  most  liuble  to  error:  and 
the  extravagnncies  into  which  a  part  of  them  was 
actually  betniyed,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  mis- 
ropresentJitions  to  wliicli  they  were  then  exposed,  and  of 
the  misconception  which  still  prevails  as  to  their  character 
and  princi[>les  of  action. 

In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  almost  the 
whole  nation  was  serious  and  devout.  Any  licence  and 
excess  which  existed  was  mostly  encouraged  and  pa- 
tronised by  the  Royalists;  who  made  it  a  point  of  duty 
to  deride  the  sanctity  and  rigid  morality  of  their  op- 
ponents; and  they  again  exaggerated,  out  of  party 
hatred,  the  peculiarities  by  which  they  were  most  ob- 
viously distinguished  from  their  antagonists.  Thus 
mutually  receding  from  each  other,  fi^om  feelings  of 
general  hostility,  they  were  gradually  led  to  realize  the 
imputations  of  wiiich  they  were  reciproeally  tlie  sul)- 
jects.  The  cavaliers  gave  way  to  a  certain  degree  of 
licentiousness;  and  the  adherents  of  the  parliament 
became,  fortlic  most  part,  really  morose  and  onthuHiastic. 
At  the  Restoration,  the  cavalitrrs  ol)tained  a  complete 
and  final  trininph  over  their  sanctimonious  opponents; 
and  the  exiled  monarch  and  his  nobles  imported  from 
the  Continent  a  taste  for  dissipatioTi,  and  a  toleration  for 
debauchery,  far  exceeding  any  thing  that  had  previously 
been  known  in  England.  It  is  from  the  wits  of  that 
court,  however,  and  the  writers  of  that  party,  that  the 
succeeding  and  the  present  age  have  derived  their 
notions  of  the  Puritans,  In  reducing  these  notions  to 
the  standard  of  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how 
large  an  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  exaggera- 
tions of  party  hatred,  the  jx^rversions  of  witty  malice, 
and  the  illusions  of  habitual  superiority.     It  is  certain, 
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however,  that  ridicule,  tolemtion,  and  luxury  gradually 
uiinilnlated  the  Puritans  iu  the  higher  ranks  of  society: 
and  ai'ter-times,  seeing  their  practices  and  principlw 
exemplified  ordy  among  the  lowest  and  most  Jllitemle 
of  mankind,  readily  caufi^lit  the  tone  of  contempt  which 
had  been  assumed  by  their  triumphant  enemies;  and 
found  no  absurdity  in  believing  that  the  base  and  oon* 
temptiblc  beings  who  were  described  ut»der  the  name  of 
Puritans  by  the  courtiers  of  Charles  II.,  weix^  true 
representatives  of  that  valiant  and  conscientious  piirtv 
which  once  numbered  half  the  gentry  of  England  ainotig 
its  votaries  and  adherents. 

That  the  po|>ular  conceptions  of  the  austerities  and 
absurdities  of  tne  old  Ivoundheads  and  Presbyterians  nn: 
greatly  exaggerated,  will  probably  be  allowed  by  ever)' 
one  at  all  convei*8ant  with  the  subject;  but  we  know  of    . 
nothing  so  well  calculated  to  dissipate  the  existing  prew 
judices  on  the  subject,  as  this  book  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.^ 
Instead  of  a  set  of  gloomy  bigots  waging  war  with  all 
the  elegancies  and  gaieties  of  life,  we  find  in  this 


^^ 


lumniated  order,  ladies  of  the  iii'st  birth  and  fashion, 
once  converting  their  husbiuuls  to  Anabaptism,  and  in* 
structing  their  children  in  music  and  dancing,  —  vulian^B 
Presbyterian  colonels  refuting  the  errors  of  Arrainius," 
collecting  pictures,  and  practising,  with  great  applaiis*". 
on  the  violin,  —  stout  esquires,  at  the  same  time,  prayi 
and  quaffing  October  ^ith  their  godly  tenants,  —  fli 
noble  lords  disputing  ^\'ith  their  chaplains  on  points 
theology  in  the  evening,  and  taking  tliem  out  a-huntinj 
in  the  morning.  There  is  nothing,  in  short,  more  c 
rious  and  instructive,  than  the  glimpses  whicli  which  ^'^ 
here  catch  of  the  old  hospitable  and  orderly  life  ot*  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England,  in  those  daj's  when  the 
national  character  was  so  high  and  so  peculiar,  —  whe" 
civilization  had  produced  all  its  eftects  but  that  oi 
corruption,  —  and  wlien  serious  studies  and  digniticd 
pursuits  had  not  yet  been  abandoned  to  a  paltry  utid 
effeminate  derision.  Undoubtedly,  in  reviewing  the 
annals  of  those  times,  we  are  stnick  with  a  loftier  air  of 
manh(x>d  than  presents  itself  in  any  after  era;  and  re* 


cognize  the  same  characters  of  deep  thought  and  ateiwly 
enthiisiiisia,  und  the  same  principles  of  fideUty  and  self- 
comiiuuid,  which  ennobled  the  better  days  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  Mild  have  inade  every  thing  else  appear  child- 
ish and  frivolous  in  the  comparison. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  valuable  things  in  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  performance,  is  the  infommtion  Avhicli  it 
affords  us  as  to  the  manners  and  condition  of  women  in 
the  period  with  which  she  is  occupied.  Tliis  is  a  point 
in  which  all  histories  of  public  evi-nts  nre  almost  neces- 
sarily defective  ;  thougli  it  is  evident  that,  without  at- 
tending to  it,  our  notions  of  the  state  and  character  of 
any  people  must  be  extremely  imperfect  and  erroneous. 
Afrs.  liutehiTiHoUj  however,  entei's  into  no  formal  disqui- 
sition upon  this  subject.  What  we  learn  from  lier  in 
relation  to  it,  is  learnt  incidcnt^dly  — partly  on  occasion 
of  some  anecdotes  which  it  falls  in  her  wny  to  recite  — 
but  chiefly  i'rom  what  she  js  led  to  narrate  or  disclose  as 
to  her  own  education,  conduct,  or  opinions.  If  it  were 
allowable  to  take  the  portrait  wliich  she  has  thus  in- 
directly given  of  herself,  as  a  just  representation  of  her 
fair  contemporaries,  we  should  form  a  most  exalted  no- 
tion of  the  republican  matrons  of  England.  Making  a 
slight  reduction  for  a  few  traits  of  austerity,  borrowed 
from  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  we  do  not  know  where  to 
look  for  a  more  noble  and  engaging  character  than  that 
under  which  this  lady  pre^^ents  herself  to  her  readers  ; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  any  age  of  the  world  lias  produced 
so  worthy  a  counterpart  to  the  Valerias  and  Portias  of 
antiquity.  With  a  high-minded  feeling  of  patriotism 
and  public  lionour,  she  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by 
the  most  dutiful  and  devoted  attachment  to  her  1ms- 
band;  and  to  liave  combined  a  taste  for  luarning  and 
the  arts  with  tlie  most  active  kindness  and  muniticent 
hospitality  to  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her 
bounty.  To  a  quick  perception  of  character,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  united  a  masculine  force  of  understanding, 
and  a  singidar  capacity  for  affairs  ;  and  to  have  possessed 
and  exercised  all  those  talents,  >vithoiit  affecting  any 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  her  sex,  or  abandoning  for  a 
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single  instant  the  ticlicuc}''  and  reserve  which  were  then 
its  most  indispensable  ornaments.  Education,  certainly, 
IS  fur  more  geneiTilly  diffused  in  our  days,  and  accom- 
plishmtMits  infinitely  more  common  :  But  the  perussd  of 
this  volume  has  taught  us  to  doubt,  whether  the  better 
sort  of  women  were  not  fashioned  of  old  by  a  better  and 
more  exalted  Ktundard,  and  whether  the  most  eminent 
female  of  the  present  day  would  not  appear  to  disad- 
vantiige  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  There  is,  for 
the  most  j»urt.  something  intrigning  and  profligate  and 
theatrical  In  the  clever  women  of  this  generation  ;  and 
if  we  are  duzzled  by  their  brilliancy,  and  delighted  with 
their  talent,  we  can  scarcely  over  guard  against  some 
distrust  of  their  judgment  or  some  sus[iicion  of  their 
purity.  There  is  something,  in  short,  in  the  ilomestic 
■\irtuo,  and  the  calm  and  conmianding  mind  of  our 
English  matron,  thnt  makes  the  Corinnes  and  Helolses 
appear  small  and  insignificant. 

The  admirers  of  modern  talent  will  not  accuse  us  of 
choosing  an  ignoble  competitor,  if  we  desire  them  to 
wei^h  tlie  merits  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  against  those  of 
Sladame  liohmd.  The  English  revolutionist  did  not 
indeed  compose  weekly  pamphlets  and  addresses  to  the 
nmnieipulities;  —  because  it  wns  not  tlic  fashion,  in  her 
days,  to  print  every  thing  that  entei-ed  into  the  heads  of 
politicians.  But  she  shut  herself  up  with  her  husband 
in  the  garrison  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  shared 
his  counsels  as  well  as  his  hazards.  She  encouraged  the 
troops  by  her  cheerfulness  and  heroism  —  ministered  to 
the  sick  —  and  dressed  with  her  own  hands  the  wounds 
of  the  captives,  as  well  as  of  their  victors.  When  her 
husbimd  was  imprisoned  on  groundless  suspicions,  she 
laboured,  witluiut  ceasing,  for  liis  deliverance  —  con- 
founded his  oppressors  by  her  eloquence  and  arguments 
—  tended  liitn  witfi  unshaken  fortitude  in  sickness  and 
sohtudc — and,  after  his  decease,  dedicated  herself  to 
form  his  children  to  the  exanijtic  of  his  virtues;  and  drew 
up  the  memorial  wliieh  is  now  before  us,  of  his  worth 
and  her  own  genius  and  affection.  All  this,  too,  slie  did 
without   stepping   beyond   the   province  of  a  private 
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woman  — -without  hunting  aftiT  compliments  to  her  o^vn 
[enius  or  beauty  —  without  sueoring  at  the  duhiess,  or 
unnuring  at  the  coldness  of  her  husband  —  without 
hazarding  the  fate  of  her  country  on  the  dictates  of  her 
own  enthusiasm,  or  fancying  for  a  moment  that  she  was 
born  ^vith  talents  to  enchant  and  regenerate  the  world. 
With  equal  power  of  discriminating  character,  with  equal 
candour  and  eloquence  and  zeal  for  the  genei*al  good,  slie 
is  elevated  beyond  her  French  competitor  by  superior 
prudence  and  modesty,  and  by  a  certain  siuiplicity  and 
purity  of  eiiuracler,  of  which,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
other  was  unable  to  form  a  conception. 

After  dettiining  the  reader  so  long  with  these  <^ncral 
i^^servations,  we  sliall  only  withhold  him  from  the  quo- 
Hptions  which  we  meau  to  lay  before  him,  while  we 
^Kinounce,  that  Mi*s.  Hutchinson  writes  in  ii  sort  of  lofty> 
^Ha«sical,  transilated  style;  wliich  is  occasionally  diffuse 
and  pedantic,  but  often  attains  to  great  dignity  and 
bapgour,  and  still  more  frequently  clianns  us  by  a  sort  of 
^Bbtique  simplicity  and  sweetness,  aihnirably  in  unison 
with  the  sentiments  r.nd  manners  it  is  employed  to 
I     repi-esent. 

I  The  fragment  of  her  own  history,  with  which  the 
volume  0|x?n3,  ia  not  the  least  interesting,  and  porljaps 
the  most  characteristic  part  of  its  ce:)ntents.  Tlie  follow- 
ing brief  account  of  her  nativity,  ^vill  at  once  make  the 
reader  acquainted!  with  the  pitch  of  this  lady's  sentiments 
and  expressions. 

"Il  was  on  Ibc  29th  day  of  Jivnunry,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
Ifilg,  that  in  !h«Towi_'i*  of  London,  the.  princ.ijmll  fiiie  of  llie  Knglish 
I*I*%  T  was  about  4  of  tliR  clo<rk  in  the  ninrning  bronght  fortli  to  be- 
hold the  ensuing  light.  My  father  wad  Sr.  Allien  Apsley,  h'iftcnant 
of  the  Tower  of  London  ;  my  mother,  his  third  wife,  was  Lucy,  the 
yomigest  daughter  of  8r.  John  St.  John,  of  Lidiard  Tregoz,  in  Wilt- 

ihire,  by  his  second  vifo.     My  fatlicr  had  then  living  a  flonne  and  a 

^■ftughtcr  by  his  former  wives,  and  by  my  muthcr  three  »onn.s  I  being 
^^Per  eldcfit  daughter.  The  land  wb5  then  att  peace  (it  being  towards 
^^Bbe  latter  enri  of  the  reigne  of  King  Jame.^),  if  tliat  quiettnesf;e  may 
^yte  call'd  a  j^eat^,  which  wa.^  rather  like  the  calm  and  gmrmth  surface 
of  the  sea,  whose  darke  womb  is  ollready  impregnated  of  a  horrid 
lempesL** — p.  2,  3. 

She  then  draws  the  character  of  both  Iier  parents  in  a 
very  graceful  and  engaging  manner,  but  on  a  scale  some- 
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what  too  large  to  admit  of  their  being  transferred  entire 
into  our  pages.     We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of 

the  style  and  execution. 

"  He  was  a  most  indul^ont  luisbniul.  and  no  Ic&sc  kind  to  his  ciu1> 
(Iron;  n  most  noble  umstcr;  who  thought  it  not  enough  to  maintaiiK' 
hh  8C!rvunt5  honorably  while  they  were  with  him,  but,  for  ull  that 
desorv'd  it,  provided  offices  or  settlement--;  as  for  children.      He  was* 
father  to  all  hiR  priRoncrs,  sweetning  with  t^ueh  eompa^ionate  kind' 
nesse  their  restraint,  that  the  uflictton  of  a  prison  was  not  feit  in 
daycs.    He  had  a  singular  kindne^de  for  nil  perdons  that  were  eminci 
either  in  learning  or  arnies;  and  wlien,  through  the  ingratitude  and 
vice  of  that  age,  many  of  thr^  wives  and  ehilldren  of  Qneene  EliKabt* 
glorious  enptaines  were  reduced  to  poverty,  his  pursn  was  their  ct 
mon  trejwury,  and  they  knew  not  the  inconvenience  of  dceayM  fortum 
till  lie  vfos  dead:  luany  of  thu»e  valiant  i^eamen  he  iiiaiiitain'd  in 
prisdu  ;  many  he  redeeuiM  out  of  prison  and  cheriahM  with  an  ext 
onlinary  iHuinty.     He  was  eovere  in  the  n-gidating  of  his  fawel 
tsiMieially  would  not  endure  the  least  immodest  behaviour  or  drcMC 
any  woman  under  his  roofe.     I'here  was  nothing  he  hated  more  tU 
an  insignitieant  gallant,   that  could  onfi/  make  his  leggs  and  prune 
fthnscif]  and  court  ti  hdtf,  but  had  not  braines  to  employ  him;^elfe  lu 
thingt)  more  eutenble  to  man's  nobler  sex. — Fidelity  in  hiM  tru^t,  lo 
and  loyalty  to  his  piinee,  were  not  the  least  of  his  vcrtues,  but  ili 
wherein  he  was  not  excell'd  by  any  of  his  owne  or  succw'dinp  timi 
He  gave  my  mother  a  noble  allowance  of  300/.  a  yeare  for  her  ow 
private  expence,  and  had  given  her  all  her  owne  |K)rtion  to  di.<(po5e 
how  she  pleas'd,  a?  soon  as  she  was  married ;  which  she  sufler'd 
cncrease  in  her  friend's  hands;  and  what  my  father  nUowctl  hers 
spent  not  in  vanities,  althuiigh  :jhe  had  wliat  was  rich  and  rt^ui 
upon  occasions,  but  :*he  lay'd  most  of  it  out   in   piouii  and  charitable 
uses.     Sr.  Walter  Riiwleigh  and  Mr.  Ruthin,  being  prisoners  in  the 
Tower,  and  addicting  themselves  to  ehiniislrie,  she  sutfer'd  them  lo 
make  their  rare  experiments  at  her  co«t,  partly  to  comfort  and  div 
the  poorc  prisoners,  and  partly  to  gaine  the  knowledge  of  their  expo 
ments,  and  the  medicines  to  lieipe  such  jwore  people  as  were  not  a^ 
to  seeke  to  phisitians.     By  thej^e  means  she  acquir'd  a  greate  dejile 
skill,  which  was  very  profitable  to  many  aU  her  life.    She  was  not  oi 
to  thes<',  but  lo  all  the  other  prisoners  that  came  into  the  Tower,  as 
mother.     AU  the  time  she  dwelt  in  the  Tower,  if  any  were  sick 
made  ihuin  brollis  and  resloralivos  with  her  owne  hands,  visited 
took  care  of  them,  and  provided  them  all  necessaries:  Tf  any  w 
allicted  she  comforted  them,  so  that  they  felt  not  the  inconvenience 
a  pri.-^ui  who  were  in  that  place.     She  was  not  Icsse  bountifall  to 
many  poorc  widim-s  and  orphanis  whom  oftiei'rs  of  higher  and   lower 
rank  had  left  behind  them  as  objects  of  charity.    Her  owne  hout«e 
BUM  with  distreftsed  families  of  her  relations,  whom  she  supplied  ai 
maintained  in  a  noble  way."  —  p.  12 — 15. 

For  herself,  being  her   mother's  first   daughter, 
usual  pains  were   bestowed  on  her  education  ;  so  th 


when  she  was  seven  years  of  age,  she  was  attended, 
she  informs  ua,  by  no  fewer  than  eight  scveml  tutors. 
In  consequence  ot  all  this,  she  became  very  grave  and 
thoughtful ;  and  withal  very  pious.  But  her  early 
attainments  in  religion  seem  to  have  been  by  no  means 
answenible  to  the  notions  of  ssinctity  wliicli  she  im- 
bibed in  her  niaturer  years.  There  is  something  very 
innocent  and  natural  in  the  Puritanism  of  the  following 
passage. 

^B  ■*  It  pleas'd  God  that  tliro'  the  good  instructions  of  my  mother, 
itnd  the  sermons  she  carried  me  to,  I  wa^  convincM  llint  the  know- 
ledge of  God  was  the  most  excellent  study;  nnd  acrunlingly  nppHed 
mysflfe  to  it,  and  to  practise  a^  I  was  taught.     I  us'ii  to  t^xhort  my 
mother's  maides  much,  and  to  tume  their   idle  disooursoft  (o  giwHl 
ffobjccts;  hut  I  thought-,  when  I  had  done  tliis  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  every  day  ])erforraed  my  due  taskes  of  reading  and  praying,  that 
thi^n  I  wa«  free  to  anic  thing  tliat  was  not  ein  ;  for  I  was  not  at  that 
liiuc  convinc'd  of  the  vanity  of  conversation  which  was  not  ftcaiulal- 
,      oQsly  wicked;  1  thought  it  no  sin  to  learnc  or  hcare  wittic  Pong«  and 
I      amorous  sonnett^  or  poems,  and  twenty  things  of  that  kinil :  wherein 
I      Iwas  so  apt  that  I  became  tlie  cnnfident  in  all  the  luvt-s  tliat  were 
managed  among  my  motlier's  young  women ;  and  there  wag  none  of 
thum  but  hod  many  lovers  and  some  particular  friends  belov'd  above 
thereat;  among  these  1  have ." — p.  17,  18. 

Here  the  same  spirit  of  austerity  which  dictated  the 

pre(^e(ling  passage,  had   moved  the  fair  ^vriter,  as  the 

cilitor  informs  iis^  to  tear  away  many  pages  immediately 

following  the  words  witli  which  it  concludes  —  and  thus 

defraud  the  reader  of  the  only  love  story  witli  which 

had  any  chance  of  being  regaled  in  the  coufsc  of  this 

Birrative.     Although   Mrs.  Hutchinson's  abliorroiue  of 

Wiy  thing  like  earthly  or  unsanctified  love,  hafi  withheld 

er  on  nil  occasions  from  the  insertion  of  any  thing  that 

elated  to  such  feelings,  yet  it  is  not  difficult,  we  think, 

to  perceive  that  she  was  originally  constituted  with  an 

extraordinary  sensibility  to  all  powoHnl  ctnotlons;  nnd 

that  the  suppression  of  those  deep  and  imtural  impres- 

fiions  has  given  a  singular  warmth  and  animation  to  her 

descriptions   of  romantic  and   conjugal    urtection.      In 

illustration  of  this,  we  may  refcT"  to  the  following  story 

of  her  husband's  grandtUthcr  and  grandmother,  which 

recounts  with  inncli  feeling  an<l  credulity.     After  a 
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very  ample  account  of  their  mutual  love  and  lovelin< 
she  proceeds  — 


*'  But  while  the  incomparable  mother  8hiir<l  in  all  the  h 
glorie  she  wL-jht,  and  hiwl  tlie  crowne  of  nil  outward  iVlicity  to  the 
in  the  injnyrniMit  of  tho.  inutuall  love  of  her  most  Ix'Ioved  husbun^, 
God  in  one  niometit  tooke  it  nway,  iiud  alienated  her  most  oxceJlent 
underi»tun<ling  in  u  ditlicult  <:hildhirtli,  wherein  she  bruujrht  fo 
two  dftughlt-rs,  which  liv'il  tt>  \u:  niurrie<l,  unil  one  more  lliat  die*!, 
think,  assoone  or  before  it  was  borne.  But  after  that,  all  the  art 
the  beat  physitians  in  En<>:land  could  never  restore  her  under:»laiid 
ing.  Vet  she  was  not  frantiek,  but  Iiad  such  a  pretty  dcliration,  that 
her  raving3  were  more  delightful]  than  other  weomen's  moat  ralionall 
conversations.  Upon  this  occasion  her  husband  gave  hiinselie 
to  hve  retired  with  her,  as  became  her  condition.  The  dnugh 
and  the  rest  of  the  cliildrcn  us  soon  ae  they  prcw  up  were  marrii 
and  diriperst.  1  think  1  have  heard  she  had  some  children  after  ihi 
childbirth  which  distcinper'd  her;  and  (hen  my  Indy  Hutchinson  m 
have  bene  one  of  them.  I  have  heartl  her  servants  say,  that  even 
afler  her  marriage,  she  would  ste-nle  many  melancholy  hourcs  to  silt 
and  wec-pe  in  remembrance  of  her.  Meancwhile  her  parents  wei 
driving  on  tlieir  age,  in  no  lesse  constancy  of  love  to  cacl»  olh' 
when  even  that  distemiier  wliicli  had  eatrung'd  her  mind  in  all  thiuL 
elce,  bad  left  her  love  and  obedience  entire  to  her  huctband,  and  he 
retein'd  the  .lame  fondnessc  and  respect  for  her,  after  she  was  dis- 
tenip<'rM,  us  when  she  was  the  glory  of  Iier  age !  He  had  two  beds  in 
one  chaml>er,  and  she  being  a  Htthi  eick,  two  we<tmcn  watcht  by  her, 
some  time  before  she  died.  It  wa»  his  custome,  as  soon  as  ever  ho 
iinclofl'd  his  eie-s  U)  oske  how  she  did  ;  but  one  night,  he  being  as 
they  thought  in  a  deep  sleep*?,  she  quietly  departed  towards  the  morn- 
ing. He  was  that  day  to  have  gone  a  Imnting,  his  usuall  exercise  ft 
bis  health;  and  it  was  his  ctistome  to  have  his  chaphune  prny  witl 
him  before  he  went  out :  the  wcomen,  fearfull  to  surprise  him  with  the 
ill  newes,  knowing  his  deare  affectioD  to  her,  Iiad  stollen  out  and  ac- 
quainted the  ehiiplaine,  desiring  him  to  informe  him  of  it.  Sr.  John 
waking,  did  not  that  day,  as  was  his  custome,  ask  for  her ;  but  called 
the  chajdaine  to  prayers,  and  ioyning  with  him,  in  the  middsl  of  the 
prayer,  expir'd !  —  and  botli  of  them  were  buried  together  in  the  some 
grave,  \\niether  he  pi^roeiv'd  her  death  and  would  not  lake  notice, 
or  wliether  some  strange  s^mipathy  in  love  or  nature  tied  up  their 
lives  in  one,  or  whether  God  was  pleased  to  exercise  an  unusii  ~ 
providence  towards  theui,  preventing  them  both  from  tliat  bitt' 
sorrow  which  such  separations  cause,  it  can  be  but  conjectured, 
—p.  26—28. 

The  same  romantic  and  suppressed  sensibility  is  di 
cernible,  we  tliinkj  in  her  whole  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  her  husband's  attachment  to  her.  As 
the  .storv  is  in  mnnj*  respects  exti*eniely  characteristic 
of  the  tunes  as  well  as  the  [wrsona  to  wliich  it  relates, 
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we  shall  make  a  pretty  hirge  extract  fixnn  it.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  hacl  learmxl,  it  seems,  to  "dance  and  vault" 
with  i^reat  agility,  and  also  attained  t<)  "  great  mastery 
,uri  the  vioU"  at  the  Univei*8ity ;  and  upon  lils  return  to 
ottinghara,  in  tlie  twentieth  year  of  liis  age,  s{>cnt 
uch  of  his  time  with  a  licentious  but  most  nrcomplished 
gentleman,  a  witty  but  profane  physirian,  and  a  pleasant 
but  cynical  old  schoohnaster.  In  spite  oftlie.se  worldly 
associations,  however,  we  are  assui-ed  that  he  was  u  most 
godly  and  ineorniptible  person  ;  and,  in  particular,  proof 
agiiinst  all  the  allurements  of  the  fair  sex,  whom  lie 
frequently  "  reproved,  hut  in  a  }uin<lsoruo  way  of  raillery, 
for  their  pride  and  vanity."  In  this  hopeful  frame  of 
mind,  it  was  ]>i'op08ed  to  him  to  spend  a  lew  stmuuer 
months  at  Kichmond,  where  tlie  young  princes  then  held 
their  court. 

"Sir.    Hutchinson  consi«lcring   this,  rcjjolv'i]  to  nccfpt  his  offer; 

and  that  day  tilling  n  gentleman  of  tho  hoiij^o  wither  lie  was,  going, 

the  gentleman  hid  him  take  heed  of  the  plucc,  fur  it  was  so  (htuli  tor 

lore,  that  nevcT  any  youn;u;  Ui^eugiigod  person  went  thither,  who  rc- 

turn'd  ngaine  free.     iXr.  llutchinaun  laugfi't  at  him  ;  but  he,  to  con- 

linnc  it,  told  him  n  vary  true  story  of  a  gentletiuin,  wiio  not  long 

Urfure  had  come  for  some  time  to  hnlge  tlicro,  nnd  found  nil  the  peoplu 

W  came  in  company  witli,  hewniling  the  dcnth  of  a  gentkwoman  that 

luul  lived  there,     lli'iiring  Jier  so  much  <JepIor'd,  he  made  enquiry 

afler  her,  and  grew  so  in  love  with  the  descriptiou,  that  no  other  dis- 

TOurse  could  at  first  please  him,  nor  could  he  at  last  endure  any  otlier; 

_hpgif  w  despemtt'Iy  melaneliolly,  and  wouhl  goc  to  a  mount  where  the 

tynnt  of  her  fmite  was  cutt,  and  lie  there  pining  and  kis-stng  of  it  all 

Itfcii  (hiy  lonjr,  till  at  len;_'th  death  in  some  months  spare  eoneluded  hia 

'kngui«hm(*nt.     Thid  8t'>ry  wii3  very  true  ;  but  Mr.  Iluteliinson  was 

Ivither  easie  to  Ix-Hcve  it,  nor  frighted  at  the  example  i  thinking  him- 

■Ife  not  likely  to  make  another."  —  p.  37,  38, 

He  n^oes  accordingly  (o  Richmond,  and  boardn  with 

Tiis  miisie-master ;   iu   wliose  house  n  younger  sister  of 

iiis  future  wife  happened  tlieii  to  be  phiued,  —  she  herself 

having  gone  into  Wiltshiiv  with  her  mother,  with  some 

Ltxpectatlou  of  l)einir  uiurried  before  her  return. 

*XliU  gentlewonnm,  th:it  wn>  left  in  the  houne  with  IStr.  Ifutchin- 
'r»  very  child,  her  elder  sister  heing  at  tlmt  time  scarcely 
but  a  child  of  such  jjleasuntnesse  and  vivacity  of  spiritt,  and 
Dgenuity  in  the  ({uaility  she  practitt'd,  that  Mr.  Ilutehinsou  touke 
l^eaaure  in  hearing  her  [iractiim,  and  wouUl  fall  iu  diiseourse  with  her. 
She  having  the  kcycs  of  her  mother's  house,  some  hall'c  a  mile  di^ 
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tflTit,  would  some  timed  a$kc  "Sir:  Hutcliinson,  wUcn  she  went  over, 
walk   along  with  licr :  one  day  when  lie  was  there,  lookin*;  upon 
ofhle  liywlieU',  in  lier  t^i-HterB  closett,  he  found  n.  few  LutiDc  bookcs 
iif*kiijg  whose  they  were,  he  was  tohl  tliey  were  her  elder  sister's 
wlipreupim,  enqniring  more  after  her,  he  began  first  to  be  sorrie  si 
wits  gone,  before  he  had  seene  her,  aad  gone  upon  such  an  aocouql 
that  he  was  nut  likely  to  sec  her ;  then  he  grew  to  love  to  henrc  m 
tion  of  her ;  and  the  other  gcotleweomen  who  had  bene  her  eoi 
panions,  used  to  talkc  much  to  htm  of  her,  telling  liim  how  refii 
nud  studious  she  was,  and  other  things  which  they  estcein*d  no 
vantage ;  bnt  it  so  much  Inflamed  Mr.  Hutchinson's  desire  of  seel 
her,  ihut  lie  began  to  wonder  at  hijnselfe,  that  his  heart,  which  hi 
ever  hud  such  an  itidifferency  for  the  most  excellent  of  weonienkiai 
should  have  so  strong  impulse.-;  towards  a  stranger  he  never  aaw." 
"  While  he  wa?  cxercis'd  in  this,  many  days  paist  not,  but  a  f< 
boy  of  iny  lady  her  mothers  came  to  young  Mrs*.  Apeley  us  they 
at  dinner,  bringing  newts  that  her  nmther  and  tdster  would  in  few 
dayes  return  ;  and  when  they  <;n(jiiir'd  of  him,  whether  ]Vfr.a.  Apsley 
wns  married,  having  before  bene  instructed  to  make  them  believe  (l 
he  smiled,  and  puLI'd  out  some  bride  laces,  which  were  given  at 
wedding  in  the  house  where  she  was,  and  gave  them  to  the  yoi! 
gentlewoman  and  the  gentleman's  daughter  of  tho  house,  and  t 
them  Mrs.  Apsley  bade  him  tell  no  news,  but  give  them  thot>e  token?, 
and  carried   the  matter  so,   that  all   the  companic  believ'd  she  Imd 
bene  nnurii'd.      Mr.  Hutchinson  immrdintcly  turned  pale  as  ashes 
and  felt  a  fainting  to  seize  his  spiritts,  in  that  e xtrao I'd i nary  manner, 
that  lindiiig  himself  ready  to  sinke  att  table,  he  was  faine  to  pretend 
sonjetliing  had  offended  his  stomach,  and  to  retire  from  the  tabl< 
into  the  garden,  where  the  gentleman  of  the  bouse  going  with  hi: 
it  was  not  nece-ssary  for  him  to  i'eigne  sickness,  for  the  distemper 
his  mind  luul  infected  his  body  with  a  cold  swealc  and  such  a  dis 
flitm  of  spiriti,  that  all  the  courage  he  could  at  present  recollect 
little  enough  to  keep  him  allive.     While  she  so  ran  in  hi?  thought^ 
meeting  the  boye  againo,  he  found  out  u|>on  a  Htth^  stricter  cxnmio* 
tttion  of  him,  that  she  wns  not  married,  and  pleas'd  himsclfc  iu  tbo 
hopes  of  her  speedy  returne,  when  one  day,  having  bene  invitod 
one  of  the  ladle-s  of  that  neighltourhottd,  to  a  noble  treatment  at  Si 
Garden,  which  a  courtier,  /hat  teas  her  srrfonf,  had  made  for  her  ai 
whom  she  would  bring,  Mr.  Hutclunson,  Mrs.  Apsley,  and  Mr.  Col 
mau*s  daughter  were  of  the  pnrtie,  and  having  spent  the  day  in  seve: 
pleasant  divcrtisements,  att  evening  they  were  att  supper,  when  a 
messenger  came  1o  tell  Mrs.  Aiislcy  lior  mother  was  come     She  would 
iuimedintely  have  gone;  but  Mr.  Ilutohinson,   pretending  civillily  to 
conduct  her  home,  made  her  stny'till  the  supper  was  ended,  of  which 
he  eate  no  more,  now  only  longing  lor  that  sight,  which  he  had  witli 
such  perplexity  expected.     Tliis  at  length  be  obteined  ;  but  his  heart 
being  prcpossest  with  hi.s  owne  fancy,  was  not  free  to  dieoerne  how 
little  there  waa  in  her  to  answer  so  greate  an  expectation.     She  wi 
not  ngly — in  a  carelcase  riding-habitt,  she  had  a  melancholly  no^; 
genc«  both  of  bergelf  and  others,  as  if  she  neither  aflectcd  to  plei 
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tooke  notice  uf  anie  tliuig  before  lier ;  yet  spite  «t'  till  her 

indiffcrency,  slic  was  suqiri&'d  with  some  unusual  liking  in  her  soule, 

when   she  saw  this  gt'ntloiiian,  who  hnd  liiiire,  cies,  6hape,  aud  cuuu- 

teoancc  enough  to  hcgett  love  in  any  one  at  the  first,  nnd  these  sett  oiF 

with  a  gmecfull  and  n  generous  mine,  which  promisM  nn  extraordinary 

pereoQ.     Altlioiigh  lie  luid  but  an  evening  sight  of  her  lie  had  :^o  long 

desir'd,  and  tliat  ut  disiidvnntage  enougli  lor  her,  yett   tlie  jireviiiling 

fympathie  uf  his  soule,  mnde  hira  thinke  nil  his  payne^i  wi'll  puyM,  iind 

,Uu5  firdt  did  whett  bis  desire  to  a  set^ond  siglit,  wliich  he  had  hy 

jiiBident  the  next  day,  and  to  hie  ioy  found  she  was  wholly  dis- 

<iM^Bged  from  that  treaty  which  he  6o  much  fetir'd  had  been  aeeoin- 

plinht:  he  found  withall,  that  thou;^h  she  was  modest,  she  was  accoatable, 

and  willing  to  entertuine  lii:<  acquaintance.     This  soone  past  into  a 

niatualL  friendship  betweene  tliem,  and  tliougU  she  innocently  thought 

nothing  of  love,  yet  was  she  glad  to  have  uequir'd  sueli  a  friend,  wbo 

bad  wi»edomc  and  vertue  enough  to  Ihj  truniied  with  her  councells. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  on  the  other  side,  having  bene  told,  an»t  iwx'ing  how 

«hc  shunn'd  all  other  men,  and  liow  civilly  she  entertain'd  hlni,  be- 

liev'd  that  n  secret  power  had  wrought  a  mutuall  imdinntion  W-tweenc 

them,  and  dayly  fnMjuentcd  her  mother'«  liou.se,  ancj   hud   the  opjior- 

tuDitie  of  conversing  with  her  in  those  plpa?nnt  walker,  which,  at  that 

sweeto  season  of  the  spring,  in'i  ited  all  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 

to  aeeke  their  ioys  ;  where,  though  they  were  never  alone,  yet  they 

had  every  day  opportunity  for  converse  with  each  other,  which  the 

rest  sharM  not  in,  wliitc  every  one  minded  their  own  delights.^ — 

^  38 — 14. 

Here  tlie  lady  breaks  off  her  account  of  this  romantic 

ccmrt^lii]),  as  of  '*  iimttcrs  that  an.'  to  be  lorjijfottcn  as  the 

vimities  of  yoiitli,  and  not  worthy  mention  amon^  thti 

kfreater  tninsactions  of  tlieir  lives."      The  consent  of 

■^pcnts  having  been  obtained  on  both  sides,  she  was 

marneJ  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

"That  day  that  tlie  friends  on  hulli  eides  met  to  conclude  tiie  mar- 

riAfu,  she  fell  sick  of  the  small-pox,  which  was  many  ways  a  greatu 

^k\\  uptin  him  ;  first  her  life  wa^  allmost  in  desperate  hazard,  and  then 

tlie  diseas*.',  for  the  present,  made  her  the  most  deformed  [ktsou  Ihut 

ciuld  lie  scene,  f(»r  n  greute  while  after  she  rceover'd ;  yett  he  waa 

iiuthiitg  troubled  at  it,  but  married  her  assoone  as  slic  wae>  able  to  quitt 

i^p  chamber,  when  the  priest  and  all  that  fww  her  were  ufirighted  to 

I    Jwte  on  herl  but  God  recompene'd  his  iustice  nnd  constancy,  by  rc- 

Hlonog  her,  though  she  was  longer  then  onlinary  before  she  recover*d| 

■iBweli  as  before."— p.   15,  46. 

There  is  a  t^ood  deal  more  of  this  affectionate  and 
romantic  stylo  of  Avriting  tlironghont  the  book ;  but  the 
Shade  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  would  not  forgive  us,  if  we 
M'ere  to  detiiin  the  reader  longer  with  the^jc  "  vanities  of 
Ler  youth."     We  proceed,  therefore,  to  graver  matters. 
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Wc  might  cull  many  strikiug  specimens  of  eloiuence 
from  her  summary  account  of-  the  Kiiglish  Constitution 
and  of  the  Refonuation ;  but  the  following  view  of  the 
changes  which  took  place  on  the  accession  of  James  and 
of  Charles,  are  more  cliaracteristic  of  the  age  and  of  the 
party  to  which  s!ie  beloi»gs. 

"  Tho  honor,  woallli,   nnd   glory  of  the  nation,  wherein   Qti 
KHiwibeih  loft  it,  wore  »tK)nc  pro4ligHUy  w  unte<i  by  tliis  thrifllesse  hci; 
the  nobillity  of  the  land  utterly  debns'd  by  netting  honors  to  publi" 
sale,  and  uonfcrrinj?  tbem  on  persona  that  Imd  neither  blocwj  nor  meriU 
fitt  to  weare,  nor  estates  to  bciire  up  tlicir  title.s  but  were  fiiine  to  invi 
proieets  to  pill  *  the  people.,  and  piek  their  [)iirse.s  fur  the  niaintenii 
of  vice  and  Icwdnesse.    The  gencrollily  of  the  gentry  of  the  land 
learnt  the  court  fashion,  and  every  greate  house  in  the  country 
a  6ty  of  uneleanne&se.    To  keep  tlie  people  iii  their  deplorable  ^ecurii 
till  vengeance   ovcrtooke   them,    they  were-  entertain'd  with  ni; 
8ta;;o  playcs,  and  sorts  of  ruder  sports.     Then  began  murther,  ini 
adultery,  drunkennessc,  ewcuring,  fornication,  and  all  sort  of  ribali 
to  be  no  conceal'd  but  countenanc'd  vices  ;  becanse  they  held  such 
forniily  with  the  court  example."  —  "And  now  tlie  ready  way  to 
ferment  there,  was  to  declare  an  opposition  to  tlie  power  (»f  gudUm 
inutor  that  name ;   »o  that  their  putpitii  might  iiistly  be  called 
scorner'solmir,  those  fwrmonsonly  plea^sing  that  flattcr'tl  them  in  ibdr 
vice^,  and  told  the  poore  king  that  he  wna  Solomon!  —  that  Lis  sloUl 
and  C'lwardize,  by  which  he  bctrey'd  the  cnusc  oi'  Gwl  and  honour 
the  nation,  waa  gojipeil  meekenesse  and  peaceablenesse,  for  which      _ 
rays'd  him  up  above  llie  heJivens,  while  he  lay  wallowinj;  like  ii  swine 
in  the  mire  of  his  Insts.    He  had  a  little  learning,  —  and  this  thoy  rnU'J 
the  spirit  of  wi.-<edome,  and  so  magniticd  him,  so  faUely  flatter  J  him. 
that  ho  could  not  cndnro  the  words  of  truth  and  soundnosse»  but  re^ 
wurdi'<l  these  bjise,  wicked,  unfaitlifull  fawners  with  rich  preferme: 
Httrndcd  with  pomps  and  titles,  which  hcav'd  them  up  above  a  hum 
height h  :  With  their  pride  their  envie  swell'd  against  the  people  of 
(iimI.  whom  ihey  began  to  pn»iect  how  they  might  roote  out  of 
hind ;  antl  when  they  had  onct-  given  them  a  name,  whatever  was  oi 
ous  or  dreadfull  to  the  king,  that  they  fixt  upon  the  Vuritane,  wlii 
according  to  their  character,  was  nothing  but  a  factious  In'pocrilu." 
p.  59—61. 

"Thefai-o  of  llic  ci>nrt  was  much  changM  in  the  change  of 
king;  for  King  Charles  was  iem{>cnite,  chast,  and  serious;  so  t' 
the  ftiules  aitd   bawds,  mimicks  and  catamites  of  the  former  coi 
grew  out  of  fashion;   and  the  nobility  and  courtiers,  who  did 
quite  abandon  their  delxwherios  had  yvl  that  reverence  to  the  king, 
to  retire  into  corners  to  praetwe  them :  Men  of  learning  and  ingenuitj 
in  nil  nr(t  wereino^tt'eme,  and  receivM  encouragement  from  the  k 
vrbo  was  a  most  exccUenl   iudge  and  a  grcatc  lover  of  painting; 
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carvingft,  gravings,  and  many  other  ingenuities,  less  offensive  then  the 
propbane  abusive  witt,  which  was  the  only  exercise  of  the  other  court.** 
—p.  6.5. 

The  characters  of  this  king's  counsellors  are  drawn, 
in  general,  with  great  force  and  liveliness ;  and  -with  a 
deg^ree  of  candour  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  the 
widow  of  a  regicide.  We  give  that  of  Lorn  Strafford  as 
an  example. 

"But  there  were  two  above  nil  the  rest,  who  led  the  van  of  the 
king'N  evill    councellors,  and  these  were   Laud,   archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, a  fellow  of  metme  extraetion  and  arrogant  pride,  and  the  carl 
of  Strafibrd,  who  as  much  outalript  all  the  rest  in  favour  as  he  did  iu 
abilities,  being  a  man  of  dct'p  poUicy,  steme  resolution,  and  ambitious 
taUe  to  keepe  up  the  glory  of  liis  own  grealnesse.     In  the  beginning 
of  this  king's  reigne,   ihis  man   had  bene  a  stroiif;  asserlor  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  among  whom  he  had  gaiiiM  himst^Ife  an  honor- 
able reputation,  and  was  drcadfidl  to  the  court  party,  who  thereupon 
i'trew'd  snares  in  his  way,  and  when  ihey  found  a  breach  at  his  am- 
bition, his  soule  was  that  way  cnter'd  and  captivated.     Uc  was  ad- 
vwc'd  first  to  be  lord  president  of  the  councell  in  the  nortli,  to  be  a 
baron,  after  an  carle,  then  deputy  of  Ireland ;  the  nccrest  to  a  favourite 
of  any  man  since  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Uuckingham,  who  was  rays'd 
by  his  first  roaster,  and  kejtt  up  by  the  second,  upon  no  account  of 
personall  worth  or  any  deserving  abillities  in  him.  but  only  upon  vio- 
lent and  private  inclinations  of  the  princes ;  but  the  enrlc  of  Strafford 
wanted   not  any  acconipliiihmeut  that  could  be   dcsir'd  in  the  most 
Krticeable  minister  of  state:  besides,  he  having  madehtmselfe  odious 
tullie  people,  by  his  revolt  from  their  interest  to  that  of  the  oppressive 
UWrl^  be  was  now  obliged  to  keep  up  hiu  owne  interest  with  hii^  new 
^Mr,  by  all  the  mallitions  practices  that  pride  and  revenge   could 
"ratpire  him  with." — p.  68,  69. 

I  One  of  Mrs.  Hutcliinson's  great  talents,  indeed  is 
I  Ac  delineation  of  characters ;  an<l  tliough  her  affections 
ait  apt  to  throw  rather  too  gloomy  or  too  dark  a  tint 
ever  the  canvas,  yet  this  very  warmth  carries  with  it 
Ml  impression  of  sincerity,  which  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
interest  of  her  pictures.  We  pass  by  her  short  sketches, 
—of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  was  "a  prince  in  his 
own  countty,  tiU  a  foolish  ambition  of  glorious  slavery 
carried  him  to  court ; "  —  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  "  whose 
covetousness  made  hbn  divide  bis  sons  between  the  two 
parties,  till  his  fate  drew  him  over  to  the  king's  side, 
Trbere  he  behaved  liimself  honoumbl}',  and  died  remark- 
ably;"—  the  Earl  of  Clare, '' who  was  ver)'  often  of 
both  parties,  and,  I  think,  never  advantaged  either,"  — 
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and  a  great  number  of  other  persons,  who  are  despatchi 
with  equal  brevity ;  and  venture  to  put  her  talents 
severer  test,  by  tiyuig  wliether  they  can  interest 
reader  in  a  description  of  the  burgliers  und  private  geji 
tlcmen  of  Nottingham,  at  the  bi*eaking  out  of  tni 
great  disturbances. 


1 

tfi^ 


"  There  were  fte%en  aldermen  in  the  towne^  and  of  theee  only  ali 
man  Jarae^,  then  mayor,  own'd  tlie  pArliament.  He  was  a  vcrj*  h< 
bold  man,  but  had  do  more  but  a  burgher's  discretion ;  bo  waa  yett 
Tery  well  assisted  by  hid  wife,  a  wcomon  of  greate  zeal  and  courage, 
and  more  underslanditiv  thun  weonicn  of  her  ranke  usually  have.  All 
the  devout  i*co[)le  of  ilio  towne  were  very  vigorous  and  ready  to  oWei 
their  lives  and  famelieSr  but  there  was  not  halfc  the  halfe  of  the  towno 
that  condidted  of  these.  The  onlinary  civill  uort  of  people  coKUjr 
adhcr'd  to  the  better;  but  all  the  debo^ht,  and  ^uch  an  had  liv'd  u|ioa 
the  bishops  i>eraeeuting  courts,  and  bene  the  lacqueys  of  pruieetorsand 
rnonoi>olixerti,  and  the  like,  they  were  all  bitterly  malignant.  Yctt 
God  awed  them,  tliat  they  could  not  at  that  time  hinder  his  peopl«. 
whom  he  overrul'd  some  of  their  greatest  enemies  to  os^Ht,  such  as 
were  oue  Chadwick  and  Plumptre,  two  who,  at  the  first,  put  tliemselv^ 
most  forward  into  the  businesse. 

''  Pluraptrc  wa3  a  doctor  of  phisick,  an  inhabitant  of  Nottingbanif 
who  had  teaming,  naturuU  parts,  and  understanding  enough  to  dis* 
eerue  betweene  naturall  civill  righteousnease  and  iaiustice,  but  he  wu 
ft  horrible  athciot,  and  had  such  an  intoUcrablc  pride,  tluit  he  brod'd 
DO  superiours,  and  having  some  witt,  tooke  the  boldnesse  to  exerciM 
it,  in  the  ahuse  of  all  the  gentlemen  wherever  he  came.** — **  llui 
man  had  sence  enough  to  approove  the  parliament's  cnuse,  in  pojnt 
civill  righ^  untl  pride  enough  to  desire  to  breake  the  bonds  of  ^^Uv 
whereby  the  king  emleavoiu-'d  to  chaine  up  a  free  people;  and  upaB' 
tliese  scores,  appearing  high  for  the  parliament's  interest,  he  was  sd' 
mitted  into  the  cousulutions  of  those  who  were  then  putting  tbe 
country  into  a  posture  of  defence. 

"  Chadwick  was  a  fellow  of  a  most  pragmiaticall  temper,  and,  t»i »? 
truth,  had  strangely  wrought  himselfe  into  a  station  untitt  for  ^ico- 
Ue  was  at  first  a  Iwy  that  scraped  trenchers  in  the  house  of  one  of  th* 
poorest  iustices  in  the  county,  but  yet  such  a  one  as  had  a  greatt;  deils 
of  formality  and  understanding  of  the  statute  law,  from  whom 
Iwy  pick'd  such  ends  of  law,  that  he  became  first  the  instice*^  then 
lawyer's^  elearkc.  Then,  1  know  not  how,  gott  to  be  a  parcelliui" 
in  Ireland,  and  came  over  to  his  owne  country  swell'd  w^ith  the  :«;>■"' 
lation  of  it,  and  sett  on  foole  a  base,  absolute,  arbitrary  court  ther«, 
which  the  Conqueror  of  old  had  given  to  one  Peverel  his  bastard,"  fcc. 
— *'  Wlien  llie  king  was  iu  towne  a  little  before,  this  man  so  insinuawi 
into  the  court  tliat,  comming  to  kisse  the  king's  hand,  the  king  told 
him  lie  was  a  very  honest  man ;  yet  by  fiatteries  and  dissimulatioss 
hi'  kept  up  his  credit!  with  the  godly,  cutting  his  baire,  and  takingup 
ft  forme  ot  go^Utnesse,  the  better  to  deceive.    In  some  of  tlie  corrupt 
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i  had  purcliasM  the  honor  ol*  a  ban'istcr,  though  he  bad  neither 
law  nor  leurnin;;,  but  he  had  a  voluble  tongue,  and  was  ci-ol'ly ;  and 
it  iA  aUmo.4t  incredihle  thiit  one  of  liU  meanc  uducution  and  poverty 
should  ftm\-e  to  such  things  as  he  re«cht.  This  bnseness  he  had,  tliat 
all  the  iiut  reproaches  iu  the  world  could  not  luoove  him,  hut  he 
would  fawnc  upon  any  man  that  told  him  of  hia  villanies  to  hig  face, 
even  at  the  very  time.  Never  woe  n  truer  Judas,  ainco  L»cariotVs 
time,  than  he ;  lor  he  would  kiesc  the  man  he  had  in  hifi  heart  to 
kill ;  he  naturally  delighted  In  mi»chiefc  und  treachery,  nnd  was  so 
fxquisitc  a  villaine,  that  he  destroy'd  those  deaignes  he  might  have 
Itirivon  by,  with  overlaying  tliera  with  fresh  knaveries." — p.  110  — 
118. 

We  have  not  room  for  many  of  the  more  favourable 
delineations  with  whicii  these  are  contrasted  \  hut  we 
give  the  following  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Thornhafrh,  who 
to  have  been  a  great  favourite  of  Mrs.  Ilutchiii- 


*•  Mr.  Francis  Thornhagh,  the  eldcs«t  sonne  of  Sr.  Francia  Tliom- 
hagfa,  was  a  man  of  a  most  upright  faithfull  heart  to  God  and  God's 
people,  and  to  his  counlrie's  true  interei»t,  comprehended  in  the  par- 
liament's cau&d  ;  a  man  of  greater  valiour  or  more  iiobte  during 
fuaght  not  for  them  ;  nor  indeed  ever  drew  sword  in  any  cau.«e ;  he 
was  of  a  most  exccHU-nt  {^ood  nature  to  all  ineii,  und  zenlous  for  his 
friend  ;  he  wanted  councell  and  deliberation,  and  wus  sometimes  too 
facile  to  flatterers,  but  had  iudgment  enougli  to  discerno  his  errors 
when  they  were  repre^ienled  to  liim,  and  worth  enough  not  to  per- 
sift  in  an  iniurious  mistake  because  he  had  once  entertained  it." — 
p.  114. 

This  gallant  gentleman  aftenvards  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Preston.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  has  given  the  following  ani- 
Tnated  description  of  his  fate. 

"In  the  beginning  of  this  battle,  the  valUant  Coll.  Thornhagh  was 
vounded  to  deoth.  Being  at  the  beginning  of  the  charge  on  a 
hone  as  coure^^us  as  became  such  a  master,  be  made  such  furious 
speed,  to  i*ett  upon  a  company  of  Scotch  lanciers,  that  he  was  singly 
engaged  and  mortally  wounded,  before  it  was  possible  for  hie  regiment, 
tboogh  aa  brarc  men  as  ever  drew  sword,  und  too  afectionate  to  their 
ooUooell  to  be  slack  in  following  hiui,  to  come  time  enough  1o  brcake 
dw*  furie  of  that  body,  whicli  shamed  not  to  unitft  all  their  force  against 
HM  man.  Ilis  eoulc  was  hovering  to  take  her  llight  out  of  his  body, 
W  that  an  eager  desire  to  know  the  successe  of  that  battle  kept  »t 
vithin,  till  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  ncwca  being  brought  hini,  he 
clear'd  hiB  dying  countenance,  and  say'd,  *  I  now  reioyce  to  die,  since 
God  hath  lett  me  ««  the  overthrow  of  this  pertidious  enemy;  I  could 
not  liisc  my  life  in  a  better  cause,  and  1  have  the  favour  from  God  to 
»«  my  blood  aveng'd/  So  he  died  ;  with  a  large  testimony  of  love  to 
kiisouldiers,  but  more  to  the  cause,  and  was  by  mercy  remoov'd,  that 
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tlie  teniptftlions  of  future  times  might  not  prornilc  to  corrupt  his  pure 
eoule.  A  man  of  greater  courage  and  iatogritic  fell  not  nor  fouplit 
not  in  tliis  glorious  cause  ;  be  had  ul^o  on  excellent  good  nnture^  hat 
easie  to  be  wrougbt  upon  by  flatterers,  yett  as  flexible  to  tlie  admoiii* 
tions  of  bis  friends;  iind  this  virtue  he  hail»  tlmt  if  *o*netimM  t 
cunning  int%inuatt<>n  preraird  upon  bis  enstc  faith,  when  his  error  wna 
made  known  to  him,  notwithstamliii^  all  tiis  greate  courage  lie  in^ 
reailier  to  acknowWclge  and  repaire,  then  to  pursue  hie  mistake.**— ^H 
289,  290.  ™ 

The  most  conspicuous  person  by  far,  of  the  age  to 
which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  belongs,  was  Cromwell;  and 
there  is  no  character  accordingly,  which  she  appears  to 
have  studied  more,  or  better  comprehended.  Her  work 
contains  a  great  number  of  original  anecdotes  with  re- 
gard to  him ;  and  witli  all  the  advantages  which  later  : 
times  }\ii\e  derived  froni  tlie  collation  of  various  audio-  I 
rities,  and  from  considering,  at  a  dispassionate  ilistanoe. 
the  various  turns  of  his  |xdicy,  we  doubt  whether  liiiy 
historian  has  yet  given  a  more  just  or  satisfactorj^  account 
of  this  extraordinary  personage  than  tins  woman,  who 
saw  him  only  in  the  course  of  his  obh4|nities,  and  throusrii 
the  vaiying  medium  of  her  own  hoj,)cs  and  apprehen- 
sions. The  profound  duplicity  and  great  ambition  of 
his  nature,  appear  to  have  been  very  early  detected  by 
ColoTiel  Hutchinson,  whose  biographer  gives  this  account 
of  his  (leuKuinour  to  the  l^evellers  and  Presbyterian 
who  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  rivalry : 

"These  were  they,"  says  she,  spe-aking  of  the  former,  "who  fir*i 
began  to  discover  the  ambition  of  Lieftenant-pcncral  Cromwell  aad 
his  idolaters,  and  to  suspect  and  dislike  it.     About  this  time,  lie  vu 
sent  downe,  after  liia  victory  in  W.iles,  to  encounter  Hamilton  in  i 
north.     When  he  went  downe,  the  chicfc  of  these  levellers  followifl 
him  out  of  the  towne,  to  tak«'  their  leaves  of  him,  receiv'd  such  pr 
fessions   from   him,  of  n  spiritt  bent  to  purt*ue  the  same  iust 
honest  things  that  they  desir'd,  as  they  went  away  with  greate  saW 
faction, — 'till   they   lienrd  that   a  coachfull   of  Pretthyterian  prifi 
comming  after  them,  went  away  no  IcRs  pleasM;    by  which  if 
apparent  he  di.sHcmblcd  with  one  or  the  other,  and  by  so  doing 
his  erc<litt  with  both. 

"\Vlien   he  came  to  Nottingham,  Coll.  Hutchinson  went  to  M*^ 
him,  whom  he  oinbrac'd  with   all  the  expressions  of  kindnesso  tbtt 
one  friend  could  make  to  another,  and  then  retiring  with  him,  p 
him  to  tell  liini  what  thoughts  his  friends,  the   levellers,  liad  of  bin 
The  eollonell,  who  wjw  the  freest  man  in  the  world  from  eoncculin 
truth  from  his  friend,  especially  when  it  was  requir'd  of  him  in  love 
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and  plainnCMe,  not  only  told  him  wkat  others  ihouglit  of  him,  but 
wliftt  he  him.telfe  concciv'tl,  and  Low  ranch  it  would  dnrkcn  all  his 
glories  if  he  should  buconie  a  slave  to  his  owue  ambiliun,  and  be 
guilty  of  what  he  gnvc  the  world  iiijit  cause  to  suspect,  and  therefore 
begg'd  of  hiin  to  weiire  his  heart  in  hitj  face,  and  to  scorne  to  dcludo 
hiH  enemies  hut  to  make  use  of  hi»  noble  courngc,  to  inuiiituine  what 
he  believed  iust,  Qgnin^t  nil  greate  0|)Osers.  Cromwell  nutde  mighty 
professions  of  a  sincere  heart  to  him,  but  it  is  cerleine  thiit  for  ibia 
and  such  like  pUune  dealing  with  him,  he  drea*led  the  coUonell,  and 
made  it  his  particular  bu^inessc  to  kecpe  him  out  of  the  armie  ;  but 
the  coUonell,  never  desiring  command,  to  serve  himselfc,  but  his  coun- 
try, would  not  use  that  art  he  detested  in  others,  to  procure  himsclfe 
any  advantage." — p.  285 — ^287. 

An  after  scene  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  more 
characteristic  of  both  tlie  actors.  After  Cromwell  had 
possessed  himself  of  tlic  sovereignty,  Colonel  Hutchinsoiv 
came  accidentally  to  the  knowledge  of  a  plot  which  had 
been  laid  for  his  assassination  ;  and  was  moved,  by  the 
xiobleness  of  iiis  ow^l  nature,  and  his  regard  for  tlie 
Protector's  great  qualities  —  though  he  had  openly 
testified  against  his  nsurpution,  and  avoided  liis  presence 
since  t!ie  time  of  it  —  to  give  sucli  warning  of  it  to 
Fleetwood,  as  might  enable  him  to  escape  that  hazard, 
but  at  the  same  time  without  betraying  the  names  of 
any  of  the  conspirators, 

"After  CoUonell  Hutchinson  hud  given  Fleetwood  that  caution,  he 
■wa«  going  into  tlie  country,  when  the  protector  sent  t<»  search  him  out 
with  alt  the  eanirstnessc  and  hnsto  that  could  possibly  be,  and  the 
coUonell  went  to  him  ;  who  metl  him  in  one  of  the  galleries,  and  rc- 
ceiv'd  him  with  open  ariues  and  the  kindest  embraces  that  could  b6 
given,  and  complainM  that  the  coUonell  should  be  so  unkind  ti»  never 
to  give  him  a  visilt,  professing  how  wcUcome  he  should  have  bene,  the 
most  welcome  person  in  the  land  ;  and  with  these  smooth  inHinuntions 
led  him  Hllong  to  a  private  place,  giving  him  thankes  for  the  adver- 
tisement he  liud  received  from  Fleetwtjud,  and  using  all  his  art  togett 
out  of  the  coUonell  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  engagM  in  the  con- 
flpiracy  against  him.  But  none  of  his  cunning,  nor  proniis)?s,  nor 
l^tcriea,  could  prevaile  with  tlic  coUonell  to  inlbrme  bim  more  tlmn 
he  thought  necessary  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  dcsignc  ;  which 
when  the  protector  perccivM,  he  gave  bis  most  infinite  thankes  fur 
what  he  had  told  liim»  and  aeknowledg'd  it  openM  to  him  some  mis- 
teries  that  hud  per[>h'xt  liini,  and  agreed  so  with  other  intelligence  he 
bad,  that  he  must  owe  his  i>reservation  to  hira  :  '  But,'  says  ho^  '  rle-are 
coUoneU,  why  will  not  you  come  in  and  act  among  ua  ?  '  The  coUonell 
told  l:im  plainly,  because  be  liked  not  any  of  his  waycs  since  he  broke 
the  parliament,  as  being  those  which  led  to  certeine  and  imavoydable 
destruction,  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  the  whole  pai'liamcnt  party 
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and  cause,  and  thereupon  fooke  occasion,  wiUi  his  nsuall 
to  tell  him  into  what  a  sad  hazard  all  tilings  were  put,  and  how  ap 
parent  a  way  was  ina<le  for  the  restitution  of  all  lbrmt;r  tvranuv  aji4 
bondage.  Cromwell  secm'd  to  receive  this  honest  plainnee^e  with 
greatffil  afl'eclion  that  could  be,  and  acknowledjr'd  hie  precipitaten 
in  9omothin^A,  and  with  /rnrr^  complained  how  Lambert  had  put  In'm 
upon  all  those  violent  actions  tor  which  he  now  accub'd  him 
sought  hit*  niine.  He  cxpreset  an  earnest  desire  to  restore  the  peo] 
liherliefl^  atid  to  take  ami  pursue  more  safe  and  sober  councdlfi, 
wound  up  all  with  a.  very  fair  courtship  of  the  eollunell  to  engage 
him,  ofTeiing  him  any  thing  he  would  account  worthy  of  him.  Th» 
collonell  told  him,  ho  could  not  be  furwartt  to  make  his  owne  idran- 
tagc,  by  serving  to  the  enslaving  of  his  country.  The  other  told 
be  intended  nothing  more  then  the  restoring  and  conflrtniiig 
liberties  of  the  goofl  people,  in  onler  to  which  be  would  emjiloy  b 
men  of  honor  and  interest  as  the  people  should  rejoyce,  and  heshi 
not  refuse  to  be  one  of  them.  And  after,  with  all  his  arts,  he 
cndcavourM  to  excuse  hie  publique  actions,  and  to  draw  in  the 
lonell,  he  disiuist  him  with  such  expressions  as  were  publickely 
notice  fif  by  all  his  little  cuurliers  then  about  him  ;  when  he  went 
the  end  of  the  gallery  with  the  collonell,  and  there,  embracing  hil 
sayd  allowd  to  him,  "Well,  collonell,  satisfied  or  dii^atisfied,  yoa*i 
be  one  of  us,  for  wee  can  no  longer  exempt  a  person  so  able  aixl  fiiitli' 
full  from  tlie  publique  service,  and  you  shall  be  satisUed  in  all  hone''t 
things."  The  collonell  left  him  with  that  respect  that  beoame  llu* 
place  he  was  in;  when  immediately  the  same  courtiers  who  had  aone 
of  them  past  liim  by  without  knowing  him  when  he  came  in,  oIlliuu^'Ji 
they  had  beem*  once  of  lii«  familiar  acquaintance  ;  and  the  real,  wlu 
had  look'd  upon  hiui  with  .such  disdainful!  neglect  as  those  litilc 
pcopJe  use  to  those  who  arc  not  of  their  faction,  now  flockt  al>onlIib, 
striving  who  sliould  expresse  most  respect,  and,  by  on  extraordiasry 
officiousne9s<s  redeeme  their  late  sUghtings.  Some  of  thfm  tle^inl 
lie  would  command  their  service  in  any  bn-iine&se  he  bad  with  tfifir 
lord,  and  u  thousund  such  frivolous  compliments,  which  the  colloiitH 
smiled  att,  and,  (juitting  hinif^-lfe  of  them  as  soone  as  he  could,  roiwi' 
haste  to  retiirne  into  the  c<juntry.  There  lie  had  not  long  bene  Ihi' 
that  he  was  infonuM,  notwith.^tanding  all  these  fairc  shews,  the  pi 
tcctor,  finding  him  tno  constant  to  be  wrought  upon  to  serve 
tirannie,  ha<i  ropolv'd  to  secure  his  person,  least  he  E>huuld  head  tk 
people,  who  noAV  grew  very  weary  of  his  bondage.  But  1  hough  it  ivi* 
certainly  con6rm'd  to  the  collonell  how  much  he  was  afraid  of  bis 
honesty  and  frewlonie,  and  that  he  was  resolv'd  not  to  let  him  lon| 
he  att  lil»erty,  yet,  before  his  guards  apprehended  the  collonell,  d 
imprisoii'd  himselfe,  and  eontln'd  all  his  vast  ambition,  and  all 
cruell  designes  into  the  narrow  compasse  of  a  grave."  —  p.  340 — . 

Two  otlKT  anecdotes,  one  very  discreditable  to  Crom 
well,  the  other  aftbrding  a  striking  prtwf  of  his  brave; 
and   knowledge  of  mnukind,  titiiy  be  found  at  p.  .HOI  _ 
and  31 H.     But  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  "gi-eat 
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bad  man,"  with  tlie  following  eloquent  represcDtetion  of 
his  government  after  he  had  attained  the  height  of  his 
ambition;  —  a  rcprcsent^ition  in  -which  the  keen  regrets 
of  disaj)pointed  i>atriotisni  arc  finely  mingled  with  an 
indignant  contempt  for  those  who  submitted  to  tyranny, 

,    and  a  generous  admission  of  the  talents  and  magnanimity 

II    of  the  tyi*ant. 

^^V**In  the  iDterizn  Cromwell  and  his  armie  grew  wanton  with  their 
^^pnrcr,  nnd  inventtid  u  thuuBaud  tiicka  of  government,  which,  when 
I  Dobodj  opjKfs'd  they  themselves  fell  to  di&like  aud  vary  every  day. 
'  first  he  callfi  a  parliament  out  of  his  ownc  pockett,  himselfc  naming 
1  Kirt  of  godly  men  for  every  county,  who  mc^cting  and  not  aRrcciDp, 
a  part  of  them,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  give  up  tlie  sovereignty  to 
.  liim.  Shortly  after,  Ue  makes  up  Keverall  «>rls  of  mock  pHrliunients^ 
L  tet  not  finding  one  of  thorn  absolutely  for  his  turne,  turn'd  them  ofT 
^igaino.  He  soone  quitted  himsclfe  of  his  triumvirs,  and  first  thrust 
r  otit  Harrison,  then  tooke  away  Lauibert'scomnii^^ion,  and  would  liave 
I  bene  king  but  for  leare  of  quitting  his  generallship.  He  weeded,  in  a 
few  niontlts*  time,  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  godly  officers  out  of  tlic 
trmie,  with  whom  many  of  the  religious  souldiera  went  off,  and  in 
their  roome  ahuudance  of  the  king's  dissolute  eouldiers  were  entertain'd, 
and  tl)e  annie  was  almost  chang'd  from  tliat  godly  religious  armie, 
whose  vaJlour  God  had  erown'd  with  triumph,  into  the  di8K)lule  armie 
they  had  l^eaten,  bearing  yett  a  better  nnmo-  His  wife  and  children 
too,  were  setting  up  for  principality,  which  suited  no  better  with  any  of 
them  then  gctirlctt  on  the  ope  ;  only,  to  speak  the  truth  of  liinisclfe,  he 
had  much  naturall  greatnesse,  and  well  became  the  place  he  had 
u*urp*d.  Kiel  daughter  Fleetewot^d  was  humbled,  and  not  exaUed, 
with  thesf  things; but  the  rest  were  insolent  foolee.  Cleypoole,  who 
mtmed  his  daughter,  and  his  son  Henry,  were  two  debauch'd  ungodly 
carjdiera.  Iliehard  was  a  peasant  in  hia  nature;  yet  gculle  and 
vertuous  ;  but  became  not  grcatnesse.  Hift  court  was  full  of  einno 
Rod  vanity^  and  the  more  aljominable,  beeause  they  had  not  yett  quite 
faa  away  the  name  of  God,  but  prophon'd  it  by  taking  it  in  vaino 
ti[wi  tliem.  True  religion  was  now  almo»«t  lost,  even  among  the  re- 
ligious party,  and  liipwri.sie  became  an  epidemicull  disease,  to  the  sad 
jrriffe  of  Collonell  Ilutchinson,  and  all  true-henrted  Christians  and 
EngUslonen.  Allmost  all  the  ministers  every  where  fell  in  and  wur- 
^h\>i  this  Iteast,  and  courted  and  made  addresses  to  him.  So  did  the 
citjr  of  London,  and  many  of  the  degenerate  lords  of  the  land,  with 
Iht  poorc  spirited  gentry.  Tlie  cavalier?,  in  poUicy,  who  t-aw  that 
while  Crftuiwell  rediieM  all  the  exereiw  of  tiraiinicall  power  under 
mother  name,  there  was  a  doore  open'd  for  the  restoring  of  their 
putff  fell  much  in  with  Cromwell,  and  heiglitonM  all  his  disorders. 
He  it  lut  exercis'd  such  an  arbitrary  i>ower,  that  the  whole  land  grew 
Weary  of  him,  while  lie  sett  up  a  eompanio  of  silly  meane  fellows, 
ciird  raaior-generalls,  as  governors  in  every  county.  These  rul'd, 
Kcording  to  their  wills,  by  no  law  but  what  scem'd  good  in  their 
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owne  eie«  ;  imprisoning  men,  obstructing  the  course  of  iusticc  betve 
man  and  man,  perverting  right  through  partiallitj,  acquitting  ^m 
tliat  were  guiUy,  and  punishing  some   that  wore  innocent  as  guilt 
Then  he  exercised  another  proiert  to  rayse  mony,  by  deeiraalion  i 
the  estates  of  all  the  king's  party,  of  which  actions  'tjs  said  Lamb 
was  the  instigator.     At  1u.hI  he  toi^ke  upon  him  to  make  lords  and 
knights  ;  and  wanted  not  many  fo<>le.s  both  of  ilie  anuie  and  gentry,  to 
accept  of  and  strutt  in  his  mock  titles.     Then  tlie  Earle  of  *\Varwi<-k's 
grandchild  and  the  Lord  Falconbridge  married  bia  two  daughter? : 
such  pittifull  slaves  were  the  noble?!  of  those  dayes.    Att  last  Lambert, 
perceiving  hiraselfe  to  have  bene  all  thin  while  deluded  with  ln*pe»  ami 
promises  of  succession,  and  seeing  that  Cromwell   now  intended  lo 
contirme  the  govexnmeul  in  his  owuo  famely,  fell  off  from  him,  but 
behav'd  liimRelfe  yary  pittifully  and   meanly,  was  turnM  out  of»Il 


Ids  places,  and  return 'd  again  to  plntt  new  vengeance  at  h!a  houieil 
AVimbledon,  where  he  fell  to  dresse  his  flowers  in  his  garden,  and 
worke  at  the  needle  with  hia  wife  and  his  maides !  while  he  was  watchinjr 


i 


an  oppertuuity  to  serve  agaiue  his  ambition,  which  had  this  different' 
from  the  protcctor^s ;  the  one  was  gallant  and  greate,  the  other  ba<l 
nothing  but  an  unworthy  pride,  most  insolent  in  proeperit}-,  and  a 
ftbiect  and  base  in  adversity.**  — p.  335  —  338. 

In  making  these  miscellaneous  extracts,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  readers,  we  are  afraid  that  we  have  too  far 
lost  sight  of  the  worthy  colonel,  for  whose  honour  tiic 
whole  record  was  designed ;  and  though  the  bioo;rapbv 
of  a  private  person,  however  eminent,  is  seldom  of  mucli 
consequence  to  the  general  reader,  except  whei*e  it  illnv 
trates  the  manners  of  the  times,  or  connects  with  :lif 
public  history  of  the  nation,  there  is  something  in  this 
account  of  Colonel  Hutclilnson  "wliicli  appears  to  us  do- 
serviug  of  notice  with  reference  to  both  these  parti- J 
cular». 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  retired  to  Ins  house  all 
Owthorix",  where  he  took  to  the  study  of  divinity;  Bal^ 
having  his  attention  roused  to  the  state  of  public  affuirs. 
by  the  drt-adful  massacres  of  Ireland,  in  1641,  set  him- 
self diligently  to  read  and  consider  all  the  disputes  which 
were  then  begun  between  the  King  and  parlinmeiit; 
the  result  of  which  was,  a  steady  conviction  of  the  j«*" 
tice  of  the  pretensions  maiutainc<l  by  the  latter,  with  =' 
strong  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  His  first 
achievement  (we  are  sorr\-  to  say)  was,  to  i>ersuade  the 
jwrson  of  his  parish  to  defjice  the  images,  and  break  the 
paiuteil  glass  in  the  windows  of  his  church,  in 
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to  an  injunction  of  the  parliament ;  his  next,  to  resist 
Lord  Newark  in  an  illegal  attempt  to  carry  off  the  am- 
munition belonging  to  the  county,  for  the  use  of  the 
King.  His  deportment  upon  this  last  occasion,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  affords  a  very  singular 
proof  of  temper  and  firmness, — [>erfect  good  breedings 
and  great  powers  of  reasoning. 

When  the  King  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 
Mr.  Hutcliinsou  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Essex,  the  par- 
liamentary' general ;  but  "did  not.  then  find  a  clear  call 
from  the    Lord  to  join   with  him/'     His   irresolution, 
however,  was  speedily  dissipated,  by  the  persecutions  of 
the  Koyalists,  who  made  various  efforts  to  seize  him  as 
a  disaffected  i>erson.     He  accordingly  began  to  consult 
with  others  in  the  same  predicament :  and  having  re- 
solved to  try  to  defend  the  town  and  castle  of  Notting- 
ham against   the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  he    was   first 
elected  governor  by  his  associates,  and  afterwards  had 
his  nomination  confirmed  by  Fairfax  and  by  the  Par- 
liament.    A  gre4it  deal  too  much  of  the  book  is  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  petty  enterprises  in  which  tliis 
little  garrison  was  engaged ;  the  various  feuds  and  dis- 
sensions which  arose  among  the  different  ofiicers  and 
the   committees  who  were  appointed  as  their  council; 
the  occasional  desertion  and  treachery  of  various  in- 
dividuals, and  the  many  contrivances,  and  sacrifices,  and 
exertions  by  which  Colonel  Hutchinson  M'as  enabled  to 
maintain  his  post  till  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  Koyal 
yfiftrty.     This  narrative  contains,  no  doubt,  many  splen- 
Kd  examples  of  courage  and  fidelity  on  both  sides;  and 
for  the  variety  of  intrigues,  cabals,  and  successful  and 
unsuc4:essful  attempts  at  corruption  which  it  exiiibits, 
rnav  be  considered  as  a  complete  miniature  of  a  greater 
history.     But  the  insignificance  of  the  events,  and  the 
obscurity  of  the  persons,  take   away  all  interest  from 
the  story ;  and  our  admiration  of  Colonel  Hutchinson's 
firmness,  and  disuiterestcdness  and  valour,  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  keep  our  attention  alive  through  tlic  lan- 
guishing narrative  of  the  obscure  warfare  in  wliicli  he 
was  employed. 
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It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  for  the  honour  of  our 
country  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  histor}' 
affords  no  example  of  a  civil  contest  carried  on  for  years 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  yet  producing  so  little 
ferocity  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  so  few  instances 
of  particular  violence  or  cruelty.  No  proscriptions  — 
no  executions  —  no  sacking  of  cities,  or  hiyiug  waste  of 
provinces  —  no  vengeance  wreaked,  and  indeed  scarcely 
any  severity  inflicted,  upon  those  ivho  were  notoriously 
hostile,  unless  found  actually  in  arms.  Some  paasagea 
in  the  wars  of  Henry  lA'.,  as  narrated  by  Sully,  approach 
to  this  character;  but  the  horrible  massacres  with  which 
that  contest  was  at  other  stages  attended,  exclude  it 
from  all  parallel  "with  the  generous  hostility  of  England. 
This  book  is  full  of  instances,  not  merely  of  mutual 
toleration,  but  of  the  most  cordial  friendship  subsisting 
between  individuals  actually  engaged  in  the  opposite 
parties.  In  particular,  Sir  Allan  Apsley,  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son's brother,  who  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  ibr  die 
King,  and  was  fre(iuently  employed  in  tlie  same  part 
of  the  country  where  Colonel  Hutchinson  commanded 
for  the  Parliament,  is  represented  tliroughout  as  living 
on  H  footing  of  the  greatest  friendshif)  and  cordiality 
witli  this  valiant  relative.  Under  the  protection  c^_ 
mutual  passes,  they  ])ny  frequent  visits  to  each  othe^H 
iind  exchange  various  civilities  and  pieces  of  service, 
without  any  attempt  on  cither  side  to  seduce  the  other 
from  the  cause  to  whicli  his  conscience  had  attached 
him.  In  tJie  same  way,  the  houses  and  families  of  various 
royalists  are  left  unmolested  in  the  district  connnanded 
by  Colonel  Hutchinson's  forces;  and  officers  conductiniH 
troops  to  the  siege  of  the  castle,  arc  repe^tetlly  invited^ 
to  partiike  of  entertainments  with  tiie  garrison.  It  is 
no  less  curious  and  unique  to  find  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
officiating  as  a  surn^eoii  to  the  wounded ;  and  the  C-olonel 
administering  spiritual  consolation  to  some  of  the  cap- 
tives who  had  been  mortally  Inirt  by  the  men  whom  he 
had  led  into  action.  ra 

After  the  termination  of  (he  war,  Colonel  Hutchins4>iifl 
was  rcturnetl  to  Parliament  for  the  town  which  he  had 
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SO  resolutely  defended.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  for  the  trial  of  the  King ;  — 
and  iifttT  long  licsitation,  and  frequent  prayer  to  God  to 
direct  liim  arit|;ht  in  uri  aifiiir  of  so  much  moment,  he 
deliberately  concuiTcd  in  the  sentence  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  it;  — ilrs.  Hutchinson  proudly  disclaiming 
for  him  the  apology,  iiftenvards  so  familiar  ni  the  mouths 
of  his  associates,  of  having  been  overawed  by  Cromwell. 
His  opinion  of  the  Protector,  and  of  his  government,  has 
been  pretty  fully  explained  in  the  extracts  we  have 
already  given.  During  tlmt  usurpation,  he  lived  in 
almost  unbroken  retirement,  at  Owthorpe;  where  he 
occupied  himself  in  sujKirintending  the  education  of  his 
children,  whom  he  himself  instructed  in  music  and  other 
elegant  accomplishments;  in  the  embellishment  of  his 
residence  by  building  and  planting;  in  administering 
justice  to  his  neighbours,  and  in  making  a  very  choice 
collection  of  painting  and  sculpture,  for  Avhich  he  had 
purchased  a  number  of  articles  out  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
late  King.  Such  were  the  liberal  pursuits  and  elegant 
recreations  of  one  whom  all  our  recent  histories  would 
lead  us  to  consider  as  a  gloomy  fanatic,  and  barbarous 
bigot  I 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Protector,  he  again  took  his 
seal  in  parliament,  for  the  coxinty  of  Nottingham;  and 
was  an  indignant  spectator  of  the  base  proceedings  of 
Monk,  and  the  headlong  and  improvident  zeal  of  the 
people  in  the  matter  of  the  restoration.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  treatment  to  be  dealt  to  the  re- 
gicides, such  of  tliem  as  were  members  of  the  House  rose 
in  their  places,  and  made  such  a  defence  of  their  con- 
duct as  they  respectively  thought  it  admitted  of.  The 
following  passage  is  very  curious,  and  gives  us  a  high 
idea  of  the  readiness  and  address  of  Colonel  Hutchinson 


i. 


a  situation  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 


"When  it  cjime  to  Injilosbies  turne,  hey  with  mam/ teares^  jirofejt 
bis  repentance  for  that  murther ;  and  told  a  false  tale,  how  Cromwell 
belli  his  hand,  and  forc'd  him  to  subscribe  the  sentence  !  and  made  a 
mo«i  whining  recunlrttion  ;  after  wliich  he  rctir'd,  and  unuther  had 
almost  ended,  when  Collonell  Hutchinson,  who  was  not  tliere  at  the 
bfguming,  came  in,  and  was  told  what  they  were  about,  and  that  it 
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would  be  expected  he  sliould  gaj  somctliing.     lie  was  surpriz*d  will 
a  thinj;  he  expected  not;  yel  neither  then,  nor  in  any  the  like  occa- 
sion, did  he  ever  falle  hintficlfe,  but  told  them^  'That  for  his  actings  in 
those  dayes,  if  he  had  err'd,  it  was  the  inexperience  of  his  age,  and 
the  defect  of  his  iudgcmcnt,  and  not  the  mallice  of  his  heart,  which  had. 
ever  prompted  him  to  )>ersue  the  gcncrall  advantiigc  of  hig  count 
more  then  his  owne  ;  and  if  the  snerifict'  of  him  might  conduce  to  it 
])ublick  peace  and  rwttlement,  he  should  freely  eubrnit  his  life 
fortunes  to  their  dispose  ;  that  the  vain  expence  of  bis  age,  and 
greate  debts  his  publick  employments  had  runnc  him  into,  as  tha 
were  teatiraonics  that  neither  avarice  nor  any  other  interest  bad  c« 
ried  him  on,  so  tliey  yielded  liim  iust  cause  to  repent  that  he  evfi 
forsooke  his  owne  blessed  quiett,  to  emlmrke  in  such  a  troubled  scai,* 
where  ho  had  made  ship^vrack  of  all  things  but  a  pol  conticience; 
and  as  to  that  particular  action  of  the  kinff^  he  dfsir'd  them  to  belierr 
he  had  that  sence  of  it  that  befitted  an  Englishman^  a  Christian^  and 
a  gentleman.'     A3  soone  as  the  eollonell  had  sjKtkeu,  be  retired  intoftH 
roome,  where  Inglesbie  was,  with  his  eiea  yel  red,  who  had  call'd  a(H 
n  little  spirit  to  succeed  his  wbinings,  and  embracing  CoUonell  Hut- 
chinson. '  0  eollonell,*  say'd  he,  *  did  I  ever  imagine  wee  could  be 
brought  to  this?     Could  I  have  sutipected  it,  when  I  brought  theqH 
Lambert  in  the  other  day,   this  sword  should  have  redeemed  us  frol^| 
being  dealt  with  as  criminalls,  by  that  people-,  for  whom  we  had  so 
gloriously  exiTOsed  ours<?lvcs.'     The  cuUonell  told  him,  be  had  fore- 
scene,  ever  since  those  usuqwrs  thrust  out  the  lawfull  authority  ( 
tfio  land,  to  enthrone  themselves,  it  could  end  in  nothing  else  ;  bo 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  in  nil  he  had  done,  made  him  as  eheareful 
ready  to  suffer  as  to  trinmph  in  a  gorxl  caufu^.     The  result  of  til 
bouse  that  day  was  to  sus[)0ud  CoUonell  Hutchinson  and  the  rest  from 
sitting  in  the  house.     Monke,  after  all  his  greate  professions,  now  sate 
still.,  and  hud  not  one  word  to  interpose  lor  any  person,  but  wu  u 
forward  to  sett  vengeance  on  foot  as  any  man." — p.  367 — 369.  _ 

He  was  afterwards  comprehended  in  the  act  of  nm" 
iiesty,  and  with   some  difficulty  obtainefl  his  pardon; 
upon  which  lie  retired  to  the  coiintn'^;  but  was  soon 
after  bn>u,i(ht  to  toAvn,  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  not  bftj 
jirevailed  on  to  give  evidence  against  such  of  the  regi 
cides  as  it  wiis  resolved  to  brinj;  to  trial.     Tlie  InglesT 
who  is  coirirneinurated  in  tlie  preceding  extract,  is  kno\ 
to  have  been  the  chief  informer  on  that  occasion;  ai 
Colonel  Hutchinson  understood,  that  it  was  bv  his  in- 
stigation that  he  also  had  l)een  called  as  a  witness.     His 
deportment,  when  privately  examined  by  the  Attome}^| 
General,  is  extremely  characteristic,  and  includes  a  ver]^ 
fine  and  bitter  piece  of  irony  on  his  base  associate,  who 
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did  not  disdain  to  save  himself  by  falsehood  and  treachery. 
When  pressed  to  specify  some  overt  acts  against  the 
prisoners, 

—  "  the  coUoncU  answered  him,  that  in  a  Imsinesse  transacted  so 
many  years  af»oo,  wherein  life  waa  conccm'd,  he  durat  not  bL'are  a 
testimony  ;  having  at  that  time  bene  so  little  an  observer,  that  he  cowUi 
not  remember  the  least  title  of  that  most  eminent  cirtumsttmce^  of 
CromtceiCg  forcintj  CoUontll  Inylesbtf  to  sett  to  his  unu-iUing  hand, 
sehich^  if  his  life  had  depended  on  that  circumstance,  he  could  not 
have  a£innd!  '  Aiul  then,  air',  sayd  lie,  '  if  I  have  lost  eo  great  a 
thing  9iA  that,  it  cannot  be  expected  Icsse  eminent  passages  remaine 
with  me.'"—  p.  379. 

It  was  not  thought  pi'oper  to  examine  him  on  the 
trial ;  and  he  was  allowed,  for  about  a  year,  to  pursue 
his  innocent  occupations  in  the  retirement  of  a  country 
life.  At  last  he  was  seized,  uj)on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  some  treasonable  conspiracy;  and,  though 
uo  formal  accusation  was  ever  exhibited  against  him, 
and  no  sort  of  evidence  specified  as  the  ground  of  his 
detention,  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  conunitted  a 
dose  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  In  this  situation,  lie  was 
treated  with  tlie  most  brutal  harslmoss ;  all  wliicli  he 
bore  with  great  meekness  of  8]»irit,  and  corisuli'd  liimself 
in  the  constant  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  society 
of  his  magntiirniums  consort,  wlio,  by  the  powoi-ful  in- 
tercession of  her  brother,  was  at  last  admitted  to  his 
presence.  After  an  imprisonment  often  months,  during 
which  the  most  urgent  sol!cituti()ns  could  neither  obtain 
bis  deliverance,  nor  the  specification  of  the  charges 
against  him,  he  was  suddenly  ordered  dovm  to  Sando^vn 
castle  in  Kent,  and  found,  upon  his  arrivnl,  that  lie  was 
to  be  closely  confined  in  u  clamp  and  unwholesome  apart- 
ment, in  which  anotlier  prisoner,  of  the  meanest  rank 
and  most  brutal  manners,  was  already  established.  This 
aggravated  oppression  and  inflignity,  however,  he  en- 
dured with  a  cheerful  magnanimity;  and  conversed  with 
his  Avifc  and  daughter,  as  she  expresses  it,  **with  as 
pleasant  and  contented  a  spirit  as  ever  in  his  whole  life," 
Sir  Allan  Apsley  at  last  procured  an  order  for  [icrinit- 
ting  him  to  walk  a  certain  time  every  day  on  the  beach  ; 
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but  this  mitigation  came  too  late.     A  sort  of  agiiish 
fevci%  brought  on  by  damp  and  confinement,  had  settled 
on  Ills  constitution  ;  aud,  in  little  more  than  a  mon 
after  his  removal  from  the  Tower,  he  was  delivered 
death  from  the  mean  And  cowardly  oppression  of  th 
whom  he  had  always  disdained  either  to  flatter  or  be- 
tniy. 

England  shoiild  be  proud,  we  think,  of  having  given 
birth  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  husband ;  and  chiefly 
because  their  characters  are  truly  and  peculiarly  En- 
glish ;  according  to  the  standard  of  those  times  in  wliich 
national  characters  were  most  distinguishable.  Not  ex- 
empt, certainly,  from  errora  and  defects,  they  yet  seem 
to  us  to  hold  out  a  lofty  example  of  substantial  dignity 
and  virtue;  and  to  possess  most  of  those  talents  and 
principles  by  which  public  life  is  made  honourable,  and 
privacy  delightfiJ.  Bigotry  must  at  all  times  debase, 
and  civil  dissension  embitter  our  existence  ;  but,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  wc  may  safely  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  a  nation  which  ]:>roduces  many  such  wives  and 
mothers  as  Airs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  must  be  both  gre&tv  i 
and  happy.  S 

For  the  Revei'end  Julius  Hutchinson,  the  editor  o^ 
these  Memoirs,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  considerably 
perplexed  and  distracted,  between  a  natural  desire  to 
extol  those  illustrious  ancestors,  and  a  fear  of  being  him- 
self mistaken  for  a  repul^lican.  So  he  gives  us  alternate 
notes  in  laud  of  the  English  levellers,  and  in  vituperation 
of  the  atheists  and  jacobins  of  France.  From  all  this, 
our  charity  leads  us  to  infer,  that  the  said  Revercnd 
Julius  flutchinson  has  not  yet  obtained  that  prefemieut 
in  the  Cliurch  which  it  woidd  be  convenient  for  him  to 
possess ;  and  that,  when  he  is  promoted  according  to  his 
merits,  he  will  speak  more  uniformly  in  a  manner  be- 
coming his  descent.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  him  for  this  book,  and  for  the  pains  he 
has  taken  to  satisfy  us  of  its  authenticity  ana  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  publication.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
old  spelling,  which  occasions  no  perplexity ;  but  when 
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the  work  comes  to  another  edition,  we  would  recommend 
it  to  liim  to  add  a  few  dates  on  the  margin,  to  break  his 
pages  into  more  i>araf»-raphs,  and  to  revise  his  punctua- 
tion. He  would  make  tlie  book  infinitely  more  saleable, 
too,  if,  mthout  making  the  slightest  variation  in  what  is 
retained,  he  would  omit  about  200  pages  of  the  siege  of 
^'ottingham,  and  otlier  parish  business ;  especially  as 
the  whole  is  now  put  beyond  the  reach  of  loss  or  cor- 
ruption by  the  present  full  publication. 
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I.ADY  FANSUAWE. 


(OCTOBEU,  1829.) 

Memoirs  of  Lax>y  Fa>'8HAWe,  Wife  of  the  Right  UonouraUt 
Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  Baronet^  Ambassador  from  (luirlfi 
the  Second  to  the  Court  nf  Madrid  in  1665.  Written  by  Her- 
eelf.  To  which  are  addedy  Kxtracts  from  the  Corrfspojidenct 
of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe.     8vo.  pp.  360.     Lomlou :   1829. 


There  is  not  much  in  this  book,  either  of  individt 
character,  or  public  story.     It  is,  indeed,  but  a 
affair — any  way;  but  yet  pleasing,  and  not  altogethe 
Avithout  interest  or  instruction.     Though  it  presents  a 
with  no  tmits  of  historical  ini|>ortanee,   and  but  few  of 
personal  passion  or  adventure,  it  still  gives  us  a  peep  ai 
a  scene  of  surpassing  interest  from  a  new  quarter ;  and 
at  all  events  adds  one  otlier  item  to  the  great  and  grow- 
ing stoi*e  of  those  contemporary  notices  which  an;  every 
day  familiarizing  us  more  and  more  with  the  living 
character  of  by-gone  ages ;  and  Avithout  which  we  begin, 
at  hist,  to  be  sensible,  that   we  can  neitlier  enter  int" 
their  spirit,  nor  even  understand  their  public  tnina 
tions.    Writings  not  meant  for  publication,  nor  prepar 
for  jmrposes  of  vanity  or  contention,  are  the  only  nie- 
moriuls  in  which  the  true  ^'form  and  pressure"  of  till- 
ages which  produce  them  are  ever  completely  preserved^| 
and,  indee<l,  the  only  documents  from  which  tlie  great 
events  whicli  are  bhizoncd   on  their  records  can  ever 
satisfactorily  explained.     It  is  in  such  writings  alone,- 
confidential  letters— private  diaries  —  family  anecdote 
— and  pei-sonal  remonstrances,  apologies,  or   exphina- 
tions, —  that  the  true  springs  of  actions  are  disclosed — 
as  weU  as  the  obstructions  and  impediments,  whether  in 
the  scruples  of  individuals  or  the  general  temper  of 
society,  by  which  their  operation  is  so  capriciouslv,  and, 
but  for  these  revelations,  so  unaccountably  controlled. 
They  are  tlie  true  key  to  the  cipher  in  which  public 
annals  are  almost  necessarily  ^vritten ;  and  their  disclo- 
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sure,  after  long  intervals  of  time,  is  almost  as  good  as 
the  revocation  of  their  writers  ft'om  the  dead — to  abide 
our  interrogatories,  and  to  act  over  again,  before  us,  in 
thu  very  dress  and  accents  of  the  time,  a  portion  of  the 
scenes  which  they  once  guided  or  adorned.  It  is  not  a 
very  striking  portion,  perhap.s,  that  is  thus  recalled  by 
the  publication  bofoi*e  us ;  but  whatever  iJiterest  it 
possesses  is  mainly  of  tins  oharaotfr.  It  belongs  to  an 
era,  to  which,  of  all  otliers  in  our  history,  curiositv  wiU 
always  l>e  most  eagerly  directed;  and  it  constantly 
rivets  our  attention,  by  exciting  e^iK-etations  which  it 
ought,  in  tnitii,  to  have  fulfilled ;  and  suggesting  how 
much  more  interesting  and  instructive  it  might  so  easily 
have  been  made. 

Lady  Fanshawe  wjis,  as  is  generally  known,  the  wife 
of  a  distinguished  cavalier,  in  the  Heroic  Age  of  the 
ci\*il  wars  and  the  Protectorate ;  and  survived  till  long 
after  the  Kestoration.  Her  husband  was  a  person  of  no 
mean  figure  in  those  great  transactions ;  and  she,  who 
adhered  to  him  vnth  the  most  devoted  attachment,  and 
participated  not  unworthily  in  all  his  fortunes  and 
designs,  was,  consequently,  in  continual  contact  with  the 
movements  which  then  agitated  society  ;  and  had  her  full 
share  of  tlie  troubles  and  triumplis  which  btdonged  to 
such  an  existence.  Her  memoirs  onght^  therefore,  to 
have  formed  an  interesting  counterpart  to  those  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  ;  and  to  have  recalled  to  us,  with  equal 
force  and  vivacity,  the  aspect  under  which  those  great 
events  presented  themselves  to  a  female  spectatress  and 
Bufiferer,  of  the  op[»osite  faction.  IJut,  though  the  title 
of  the  book,  and  the  announcements  of  the  editor,  hold 
out  this  promise,  we  must  say  that  the  body  of  it  falls 
for  short  of  performance;  and,  whether  it  be  that  her 
side  of  the  question  tlid  not  admit  of  the  same  force 
of  delineation  or  loftiness  of  sentiment;  or,  that  the  in- 
di\'idual  chronicler  has  been  less  fortunately  selected,  it 
is  certain  that,  in  point  both  of  interest  and  instruction, 
in  traits  of  character,  warmth  of  colouring,  or  exaltation 
of  feeluig,  there  is  no  sort  of  comparison  between  these 
gossiping,  and,  though  aiFectionate,  yet  relatively  cold 
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and  feeble  memoranda,  and  the  earnest,  eloquent, 
grapliic  represeutationa  of  the  puritan  heroine, 
should  it  be  fupgottoii,  even  in  hinting  at  such  a  pamll 
that,  in  one  important  respect,  tlie  royahiit  cause 
nniHt  be  allowecl  to  have  been  singularly  happy  in 
femnle  representative.  Since,  if  it  ma^'  l>e  said  wi 
some  show  of  reason,  that  Lucy  Hutchinson  and  her 
htisband  had  too  many  elegant  tahti.'S  and  accomplish- 
lucnts  to  be  taken  as  fair  ?jpecimens  of  the  austere  and 
godly  republicans ;  it  certainly  may  be  retorted,  with  at 
least  equal  justice,  that  the  chaste  and  decorous  Lady 
Fanshawe,  and  her  sober  diplomatic  loixl,  shadow  out 
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of  the  cavaliers. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  true  secret  of  her  inferiority 
in  all  at  least  that  relates  to  political  interest,  may  t* 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  fair  writer,  though  born  and 
bretl  a  royalist,  and  faithfully  adhering  to  her  husband  in 
his  efforts  and  sufferings  in  the  cause,  was  not  naturallv, 
or  of  Iierself,  particularly  studious  of  such  matters;  or 
disposctl  to  occupy  herself  more  than  ^va8  nece«sar}'  vn\ 
any  public  concern.     She  seems  to  have  followed,  like 
good  Nvife  and  daughter,  where  her  parents  or  her  h 
bflTid  led  her;  and  to  have  adopted  their  opinions 
u  dutiful  and    implicit  confidence,   but   without  beii 
very  deeply  moved  by  the  principles  or  passions  whi 
actuated  those  from  whom  they  were  derived;   whi 
Lucy  Hutchinson  not  only  threw  her  whole  heart  and 
soul  into  the  cjiuse  of  her  imrty.  but,  like  Lady  Alacklh 
or  Madame  Koland,  imparted  her  own  fire  to  her  more 
phlegmatic  helpmate, — "chastised  him,'*  when  neceasaiyf 
'*wilh  the  valour  of  her  tongue,"  and  cheered  him  on, 
by  the  enconragement  of  her  high  example,  to  all  the 
venttin»s  and  sacrifices,  the  triumphs  or  the  martyn-lums, 
that  lav  visibly  across  her  daring  and  lofty  course.     The 
Lady  Vanslm\ii\  we  take  it,  was  of  a  less  pjissionalc 
tein[K'nunent;  and  her  book,  acconUngly,  is  more  like 
that  of  an  onlinarv  woman,  though  living  in  extraor- 
dinary times.     She  Ix'gins,  no  doubt,  with  a  good  deal 
of  love  and  domestic  devotion,  and  even  echoes,  tinora 
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that  sanctuary,  certain  notes  of  loyalty;  but,  in  very 
truth,  is  chiefly  occupied,  for  the  best  part  of  her  life, 
■\vith  the  suge  and  serious  business  of  some  nineteen  or 
twenty  accourhetmms,  wliich  are  happily  accomplished  in 
different  parts  of  Europe;  and  seems,  at  last,  to  be  wholly 
engrossed  in  the  ceremonial  of  diplomatic  presentations, 
— the  description  of  court  dresses,  state  couches,  liveries, 
and  jewellery,  —  the  »oleuinity  of  processions,  and  re- 
ceptions by  sovereign  princes, — and  tlie  due  interchange 
of  presents  and  compliments  with  pursons  of  worship 
and  dignity.  Fully  one  third  of  her  book  is  taken  up 
■with  such  goodly  matter ;  and  nearly  as  much  with  the 
genealogy  of  her  kintlred,  and  a  faitiiful  rccoixl  of  their 
xnarriages,  deaths,  and  burials.  From  the  remainder, 
however,  some  curious  things  may  be  gathered ;  and  we 
shall  trj"-  to  extract  what  strikes  us  as  most  characteristic. 
AVe  may  begin  with  something  that  pi"eceded  lier  own 
Tecollection.  The  following  singular  legend  relates  to 
her  mother;  and  is  given,  it  will  l>c  observed,  on  very 
venerable  authority: 

"Dr.  Ilowlsworlh  preached  her  funeral  sermnn,  in  which,  upon  his 

own  knovrIe<lge,  he  tuld»  belbre  luauy  hundredis  of  people,  tliia  ne<*i(lent 

folloviug  :  Thot  my  mother,  bi'ing    sick  to  death  of  a  fever  three 

mmiiha  al'ter  I  wrid  horn,  whieb  was  the  occasion  she  gave  me  suck 

IH|finger,  her  frientU  and  st^rvaats  thou^iht,  to  all  outward  apponrance, 

l^tnlie  WQ£  dead,  and  so  lay  almost  two  days  and  a  night ;  but  Dr. 

Winston,  coming  to  comfort  my  father,  went  into  my  mother's  room, 

ud  looking  earnestly  on  her  face,  ^aiit  hIic  wuti  so  hands4jme,  and  now 

looks  60  lovely,  I  cannot  tliiiik  she  is  dead  ^  and  suddenly  took  a  lancet 

oat  of  hii*  pocket,  an<i  with  it  cut  the  solo  of  h(?r  foot,  which  bled. 

Uffon  this,  be  immediately  cuui*cd  lii^r  to  be  laid  u^Km  the  b<.;d  again 

ud  to  be  rubbed,  and  ^ucli  means  ns  she.  came  to  life,  and  opening 

I  her  eyes,  bow  two  of  her  kiiinwonien  stand  by  her,  my  Lady  Knollys 

I  ud  my  Lady  Russell,  botli  with  groat  wide  Hleevea,  as  the  fashion 

I  tbea  was,  and  said.  Did  you  not  promise  me  fifteen  years,  and  are  you 

!  cone  again  already?  which  they  not  understanding,  persuaded  her  to 

Icf<p  her  spirits  quiet  in  that  great  wcalvness  wherein  ehu  then  was;  but, 

tome  boiir.H  after,  she  desired  my  father  and  Dr.  HowUworth  might  he 

\e£t  idone  with  her,  to  whom  slic  said,  I  will  acquaint  you,  that,  during 

die  lime  of  my  trance,  I  was  in  great  quiet,  but  in  a  place  I  could 

Bather  diatinguiBh  nor  describe  ;  but  the  sense  of  leaving  my  girl, 

wbo  ia  dearer  to  me  than  all  my  children,  remainofl  a  trouble  u[)oa 

Biyypirila.    Suddenly  I  saw  two  by  me,  cloatlied  in  long  white  gar- 

ulint*,  and  methought  I  fell  down  with  my  face  in  tlte  dust ;  and 

they  asked  me  why  I  was  troubled  in  90  great  happiness.     I  replied^ 
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0  let  me  have  the  same  grunt  given  to  Hezekiah,  tlmt  I  may  live 
fiitiHjn  yeard,  to  see  my  daugliter  a  woman :  to  wliich  they  nnswcred, 
It  is  done;  and  then,  at  that  instant,  T  awoke  out  of  my  trance;  uiifi 
Dr.  Ilowlsworth  did  there  affirm,  tfiat  that  dny  she  died  mude  Just 
fifteen  years  from  timt  time."  —  p.  26—28. 

This  gift  of  droiiming  dreams,  or  seeing  visions^  seems, 
indeed,  to  Iiave  been  liereditan'  in  the  family ;  for  the 
following  is  given  on  tlie  oivdit  of  the  fair  writer's  own 
experience.  When  .she  and  her  husband  went  to  Ireland, 
on  tlieir  way  to  Portugal,  they  were  honourably  enter- 
tained by  ail  the  distinguislied  royalists  who  came  in 
their  way.     Among  others,  she  has  recorded  that, 

"  We  went  to  the  Lady  Honor  O'Brien's,  a  hidy  that  went  for  a 
maid,  but  lew  believed  it !  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Thouumd.     Thei*e  we  staid  three  nights.     The  first  of  which 

1  was  surprised  by  being  laid  in  a  cimniber,  where,  about  one  o'clock, 
I  heard  a  voiec  that  awakened  me.  I  drew  the  curtain,  and,  in  the 
casement  of  tlie  window,  I  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  woman 
leaning  into  the  window,  through  the  casement,  in  white,  with  rt-d 
hair,  uitd  pale  ami  gluti^tly  comjdexion.  She  spoke  loud,  and  in  a 
tone  1  had  never  heard,  ihrice,  *A  horse  I'  and  then,  with  a  sigh  more 
like  the  wind  than  bivatli,  she  vanislicd,  and,  to  me,  her  body  looked 
more  like  a  lliiek  cluud  tlian  substance.  I  was  so  much  frightened, 
that  my  hair  stood  ou  end,  and  my  night-elothes  fell  off.  1  pullod 
and  piiK'lii'd  yoxir  father,  who  never  woke  during  the  disorder  I  was 
in  ;  but  at  lust  was  much  surprised  to  see  me  in  tliis  fright,  and  more 
Ko  when  I  related  the  sUtry  and  showed  him  the  window  opened. 
Neiihe.r  of  un  »Ie[it  any  more  that  night,  but  he  entertained  me  with 
telling  me  how  much  nuirc  these  apparitions  were  usual  in  this  country 
than  in  Kngland  I  and  we  eorK-luded  the  cause  to  be  the  grcAt  snper- 
Btition  of  the  Irish,  and  the  want  of  that  knowing  faith,  -^vhich  should 
defend  them  from  tUv  power  of  the  devil,  which  ho  exercises  among 
them  very  much." 

Ingenious  and  ortliodox  as  this  solution  of  the  mystery 
must  be  allowed  to  be,  we  eonfess  we  KJiould  liave  lx*en 
incliiuHl  to  prefer  that  of  the  fair  sleeper  having  had  a 
fit  of  nighhnare;  had  it  not  been  for  the  conclusive 
testimony  of  the  putative  vii-gin  of  the  liouse  of  Thomond, 
who  supplies  the  foHowiiig  astonishijig  confirmation; 
and  leads  us  rather  to  suspect  that  the  whole  might  have 
been  a  trick,  to  rid  lierself  the  sooner  of  their  scrupulous 
and  decorous  company. 


"About  five  o'clock,"  contiuues  Lady  Fanshawe,  "the  lady  of  tlw 
house  came  to  see  us,  saying  sho  hud  not  been  in  bed  all  night,  bo- 
cause  a  cousin  O'Brien  of  he^s^,  whose  ancestors 
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house,  bad  desired  her  to  ataj  with  him  in  his  chambei',  and  that  he 
die<i  Rt  two  o'clwk,  and  slie  said,  *  I  wish  you  to  have  had  no  dintiirb- 
ance,  for  'tis  tlie  custom  of  the  place,  that,  whon  any  of  the  fmnily 
are  *\ying,  the  shupe  of  a  woman  appears  in  the  window  every  night 
till  they  be  iteafi.  This  woman  waa  many  aj^es  aj^o  got  with  rhild 
by  the ownerof  this  phtoe.  who  murdered  her  In  his  garden,  and  flung 
Jier  into  the  river  under  tli©  window,  but  truly  I  thought  not  of  it 
when  1  lodged  you  here,  it  being  the  l>c.-t  room  in  the  liouse.*  We 
mode  little  reply  to  her  speech,  but  disposed  oursclvea  to  he  gone 
suddculy." 

Wc  shall  cloec  this  chapter,  of  the  supernatural,  with 
the  following  rather  remarkable  ghost  story,  which  is 
calculated,  we  think,  to  make  a  strong  impression  on 
the  imagination.  Our  diligent  chronicler  picked  it  up, 
it  seems,  on  her  way  through  t  ■anterlniry  in  the  year 
1663  ;  and  it  is  thus  honourably  attested : 

"And  here  I  eannol  omit  relating  the  ensuing^  story,  coufinued  by 
Sir  Thomas  Udtton,  hlir  Arnuld  Uroames,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
with  many  more  gentlemen  and  persons  of  this  town. 

"Tiiere  lives  not  far  from  Canterbury  a  gentleman  called  Colonel 
Colei»e]>er,  whose  mother  was  wiilow  unto  the  Lord  Stranjcford:  this 
gentleman  had  a  sister,  who  lived  with  bint,  as  the  world  said,  in  too 
mueh  love.  She  married  >[r.  Porter.  This  brother  and  sister,  being 
both  atheists,  and  living  a  life  aeeording  to  their  profession,  went  in 
a  frotiek  into  a  vault  of  their  ancestors,  where,  before  tfiey  r*-'turned, 
they  ]>ut]ed  some  of  their  lather's  anil  mother's  hairs!  Within  a  veiy 
few  days  after,  Mrs.  Porter  fell  sit-k  and  died.  Her  brother  kept  her 
body  in  a  coffin  set  up  in  his  buttery,  sayinp  it  would  not  Ik*  long 
before  he  died,  and  then  they  would  be  both  buried  together;  but 
from  the  night  after  her  death,  until  the  time  that  we  were  told  the 
story,  which  was  tliree  months,  they  say  that  a  head,  as  cold  as  death, 
with  curled  hair  like  his  sister's,  did  ever  lie  by  liim  wherever  he  slept, 
notwithstan<ling  he  removed  to  several  places  and  countries  to  avoid 
it ;  and  several  persons  told  us  they  also  had  felt  this  apparition." 

We  may  now  go  back  a  little  to  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  Deep  and  devoted  attachments  are  more  fre- 
quently conceived  in  circumstances  of  distress  and 
danger  than  in  any  other :  and,  accordingly,  the  love 
and  marriasre  of  Sir  Richard  Faiishawc  and  his  ladv  befel 
during  their  anxious  an<l  perilous  ivsidence  with  the 
court  at  Oxford,  in  IG4-4.  The  following  little  sketch 
of  the  life  they  passed  there  is  curious  and  inter4.'sting ; 

"My  father  commanded  my  sister  and  myself  to  come  to  him  (o 
Oxford,  where  the  Court  then  was;  but  we,  that  bad  till  that  hour 
lived  in  great  plenty  and  great  order,  found  ourselves  like  fishes  out 
of  the  water,  and  the  scene  so  changed,  that  we  knew  not  at  all  how 
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to  act  any  part  bat  obedience  ;  for,  tjrom  as  good  a  boose  an  &aj 
gentlemau  of  England  hnd,  wo  came  to  a  baker's  hou!«e  in  an  ob&cnnfl 
street;  and  IVom  rooms  well  fumisbed,  to  lie  iu  a  very  b;id  bed  inJS 
garret,  to  one  dish  of  meat,  nnd  thnt  not  the  best  ordered,  no  money, 
for  we  were  as  poor  as  tJob,  nor  clothcft  more  than  a  man  or  iwo 
brought  in  their  cloak  bag-s  :  vre  had  the  ppr(tetual  discourse  of  losing 
and  gaining  towns  and  men  ;  at  the  windows  the  sad  8[>ei>tacle  of  war, 
Bometimes  pliigues,  Bometimes  sicknesses  of  other  kind,  bj  reason  of 
so  many  people  being  packed  together,  as,  I  l>elieve,  there  never  wu 
before  of  that  quality  j  always  in  want,  yet  I  must  needs  say,  tltit 
most  bore  it  with  a  martyr-like  cheerfulncsE.  For  mj  own  part,  I 
began  to  think  we  should  all,  like  Abraham,  live  in  tents  all  the  day* 
of  our  lives.  The  king  sent  roy  father  a  warrant  for  a  baronet^  but 
he  returned  it  with  thanks,  saying^  he  had  too  much  honour  of  hit 
knighthood,  wliich  his  majesty  had  honoured  him  with  some  yv*n 
before,  for  the  fortune  he  now  possessed,"  —  p.  35 — 37. 

They  were  married  very  privately  tbe  year  after ;  and 
certainly  entered  upon  lite  with  little  but  their  mutual 
love  to  cheer  and  support  them ;   but  it  seems  to  hnvt, 
been  sufficient.  ^M 

*'  Both  his  fortune  and  my  promiRe*!  portion,  which  was  tni^^^ 
10,000/m  were  both  at  that  time  in  expectation ;  and  we  might  truly 
be  called  merchant  adventurers,  for  the  stock  we  set  up  our  tradiue 
with  did  not  amount  to  twenty  pounds  betwixt  us  ;  but,  however,  it 
was  to  u:«  as  a  little  piece  of  armottr  is  agninM  a  bullet,  which,  if  i>  ^ 
right  placed,  though  no  bigger  than  a  shilling,  dervei»  as  well  u  a 
wholti  suit  of  armour;  *o  our  stock  bought  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which 
was  your  father*:}  trade,  and  bv  it,  I  assure  you,  we  lived  better  thin 
thoM  wlio  wer«  bora  to  2000^1  a  year,  as  long  as  he  had  his  Ubertr-" 
—p.  37,  88. 

The  nest  scene  presents  both  of  them  in  so  amiable 
and  resj>ectable  a  light,  that  we  think  it  but  justice  to 
extract  it-,  though  rather  long,  u-ithout  any  abridgment. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  pleading  and  iuterc-*tinj; 
DMsages  in  the  book.  Tltey  had  now  gone  to  Bristol, 
m  1645. 

•'  My  husband  had  provided  very  good  lodgings  for  ti8,  and  as  woo 
as  he  could  come  home  from  the  council,  where  he  was  at  my  arrivsl, 
ho  with  all  expre«daoos  of  joy  received  me  in  his  arms,  and  gaveiw 
hundn'^l  pioow  of  gold,  nying,  *1  know  thou  that  keeps  my  heart  to 
well,  will  ke^'p  my  fortune,  which  from  this  time  I  will  ever  put  into 
thy  hands  as  Uod  #li»ll  ble*?  me  with  increase:*  and  now  I  thou^Iii 
myself  a  perfect  queen,  and  roy  husband  so  glorious  a  crown,  that  I 
more  value*!  myself  to  be  called  by  his  name  than  bom  a  princess ; 
fbr  1  knew  him  vctrr  wide  and  very  good,  and  his  sotil  doated  on  me, 
—upon  which  co<iUMlenc«  I  will  leU  you  what  happened.     My  Lady 
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Rirorft,  a  brave  woman,  and  one  that  hnd  sufTtired  many  thousand 
pounds  Io3B  for  the  king,  rind  wlium  I  liiid  a  great  reverence  for,  and 
the  a  kindnoSuS  fur  me  :u>  a  kinswoman,  la  diitrour.se  nlie  tacitly  com- 
mended the  knowledge  of  state  nffairs;  and  that  some  women  were 
very  happy  in  a  good  understanding  thereof,  as  my  Lady  Atibigny, 
Laily  Ifjjibvl  Thynne,  and  divers  others,  and  yet  none  wns  at  first  more 
eapnble  tliun  I ;  tliat  in  the  night  she  knew  tliere  came  a  post  from 
Paris  from  the  (picen,  and  tlmt  rha  would  l>e  extremely  glad  to  hear 
what  the  qneen  cummiuided  the  king  in  order  to  his  affairs;  saying,  if 
I  would  ask  my  hu.sband  privntely,  he  would  tell  mo  what  he  found 
in  the  packet,  and  I  might  tell  her.  I,  that  was  young  and  innocent, 
and  to  that  day  had  never  in  my  mouth  *AVhiil  news?'  began  to  think 
there  was  more  in  inquiring  into  public  uflaird  than  I  thou<:cht  of;  and 
that  it  being  a  fashionable  tlnnjr  wouM  make  me  more  beloved  of  my 
husband,  if  that  had  been  po3.*iblc,  than  I  wjl*^.  When  my  huflhand 
returned  home  from  council,  after  welcomiujr  him,  ns  his  custom  ever 
was,  be  went  with  his  handful  of  piipers  into  his  study  for  an  hour  or 
more ;  I  followed  hiin ;  ho  turned  hastily,  and  said,  '  What  wouldst 
thou  hove,  my  life  ?'  I  told  him,  I  heard  the  prince  had  received  a 
packet  from  the  qut-en^  and  I  guessed  it  was  that  in  his  hand,  and  I 
desired  to  know  what  was  in  it ;  he  smilingly  replied,  '3Iy  love,  I 
will  immediately  come  to  thee ;  p  my  thee  go,  for  I  am  veiy  busy:* 
when  he  came  out  of  liis  closet  I  revived  my  suit ;  lie  kissed  me,  and 
talked  of  other  thin<!S.  At  supper  I  would  cut  nothing;  be  lis  usual 
«at  by  me,  and  draiik  often  to  mc,  which  was  his  custom,  and  was  full 
of  discourse  to  company  that  was  at  table.  Uoing  to  bed  I  asked 
tgain  ;  and  said  I  could  not  believe  he  loved  mc  if  he  refused  to  tell 
nte  all  be  knew  ;  but  he  answered  nothing,  but  stopped  my  mouth 
*ith  kis»?s.  So  we  went  to  Ixjd ;  I  cried,  and  he  went  to  sleep ! 
Xcxt  morning  early,  as  his  custom  was,  he  called  to  rise,  but  l)egan  to 
discourse  with  me  lirst,  to  which  I  nuule  no  reply;  he  ros*.*,  came  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bed  and  kissed  me,  and  drew  the  curtains  softly, 
tod  went  to  court,  Wlien  he  came  home  to  dinner,  he  presently  came 
tome  as  was  usual,  and  wheu  I  had  him  by  the  hand,  I  said,  ^Thou 
dost  not  care  to  see  me  troubled ;'  to  wliich  lie,  taking  me  in  his  arms, 
wswered,  *  My  ileare-^t  8<nil,  nothing  upon  i-arth  c«n  afllict  me  Uko 
tku :  But  when  you  asked  mc  of  my  business,  it  wa^  whtdly  out  of  my 
pfnver  to  satisfy  thee ;  for  my  life  and  fortune  shall  l>e  thine,  and  every 
Ibought  of  my  heart  in  which  the  trust  I  am  in  may  nf)t  be  revealed : 
But  my  honour  is  my  own ;  which  I  cannot  preserve  if  I  communicate 
tbe  prince's  affairs ;  ami,  pray  ihee,  with  this  airswer  rest  satisfied.' 
Si>  great  wn*  his  reason  and  goodness,  that,  ujwjn  consiilfration,  it 
Made  my  folly  appear  to  me  so  vile,  that  from  that  day  until  llie  day 
of  hia  death.  I  never  thought  fit  to  ask  him  any  business,  but  what  he 
communicated  freely  to  me  in  order  to  his  estate  or  family." 

After  tlie  ill  success  of  the  royal  anus  had  made  it 
necessary  tor  the  Prince  to  retire  boyond  seas,  Lady 
Faiishawc  and  her  husband  attended  him  to  the  Scilly 
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Islands.     We  give  this  natural  and  simple  picture  of 
their  discomforts  on  that  expedition: —  H 

"  T\\Q  next  ilftv,  nftor  having  boeu  j>illtige<l,  anfl  extremely  sick  aro^ 
big  with  oliild,  I  was  ?!ct  on  hliorc,  almost  dead,  iu  the  island  of  SciWy, 
when  we  had  got  to  our  quarters  near  the  castlCi  where  the  prinwUj 
I  went  imnie<iiutely  to  bed,  which  was  bo  vile,  that  my  footman  cti 
lay  in  a  better,  and  we  had  but  three  in  the  whole  house,  which  con- 
sisted of  four  rooiu!?,  or  rather  partitions,  two  low  rooms,  and  tiro 
Utile  lofts  with  a  ladder  to  go  up  :  in  one  of  these  they  kept  drieii 
futh,  which  wa.'i  his  trade,  and  in  this  my  hu»band*s  two  e1erk.<  Uv; 
one  there  was  for  my  sister,  and  one  for  myself,  and  one  amonjrst  tlu? 
reel  of  the  servants  ;  but  when  I  waked  in  the  morning,  I  wa£  so  cold 
I  knew  not  what  to  do ;  but  the  daylight  discovered  that  my  bed  vu 
ue«r  swimming  with  the  seat,  wliicli  the  owner  told  u»  afterwards  i|i-^ 
Dover  did — but  at  tpring  tides.^*  ^| 

We  must  not  omit  her  last  interview  with  her  un*" 
fortunate*  Sovereign,  which  took  place  at  llampton  Cyurt, 
when  his  star  was  hastening  to  its  setting!  It  is  the 
only  interview  with  that  unliuppy  Prince  of  which  she 
has  left  any  notice;  and  is,  undoubtedly,  very  touching 
and  amiable. 

"During  hi*  «tay  at  Hampton  Court,  my  husband  was  with  him; 
lo  whom  he  wa.«  pleased  to  talk  mueli  of  hiA  conecnis,  and  gave  bitn 
three  ci\Nlentiftl5  for  S|>ain,  with  private  instructions  and  letters  for 
his  service :  But  Gtxl,  for  our  *\w^  dispose*!  hi?  Majesty's  aifair»  olber- 
wise.  I  went  tliree  times  t«  fwy  my  duty  to  him,  Ikoth  a«  1  wastbc 
daughter  of  his  servant,  and  wife  of  his  servant.  The  last  time  I 
ever  saw  him,  when  I  t<^iok  my  leave,  I  could  not  rt^frain  wfcpio?* 
Wien  he  had  saluted  me,  I  prayed  to  God  lo  preserve  his  raBJ('-'=tJi 
with  long  life  and  happy  rear§ ;  he  stroked  me  on  the  cheek,  and  f^'l* 
*  Child,  if  GimI  pleaseth  it  shall  be  so!  both  you  and  I  must  submit  t^* 
God's  will,  and  you  know  in  what  hands  I  am  in  -,'  theu  turning  lo 
your  father,  he  ^d,  '  Be  ^ure^  Dick,  to  tell  my  son  all  that  1  have  »til, 
and  deliver  those  letters  lo  my  wife;  pray  God  bless  herl  I  hope! 
shall  dtt  well :'  and  taking  him  in  lus  anna,  said,  '  Thou  bust  ever  been 
an  h»Mu**l  roau.  and  I  ho^»e  God  will  bless  thee,  and  luake  thee  a  haj'py 
arTvaiii  to  my  son,  whom  I  have  charged  in  my  letter  to  continue 
lore,  and  trust  tu  you  ;*  addinj;,  '  I  do  promise  you,  that  if  ever  I 
reslocvd  lo  my  dignity,  I  will  bountifully  reward  you  for  both  y 
Mrrke  and  suffering*.*  Thus  did  we  part  from  that  glorious  sun, 
wIiUb  a  few  months  after  was  murdered,  to  the  grief  of  all  Christians 
that  w«re  not  forsaken  by  God." 

These  are  almost  sufficient  specimens  of  the  work 
iK-fon*  us ;  for  it  would  not  Ix*  fair  to  extract  the  whole 
substance  of  it.  However,  we  must  add  the  following 
striking  trail  of  heroism  and  devote  affection,  especially 
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as  we  have  spoken  rather  too  disparagingly  of  the  fair 
■\vriter*s  ctuloAvmcnt  of  those  qualities.  In  point  of 
courage  and  k)ve  to  her  husband  it  is  quite  on  a  level, 
I>erhups,  with  any  of  the  darings  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, — 
though  we  cannot  say  that  the  occasion  called  so  clearly 
for  their  display.  During  their  voyage  to  Portugal, 
and — 

"  Wlien  wo  had  just  pnascd  tlifi  Straitf*,  we  saw  coming  towards  as, 
with  iuU  sails,  a  TurkisU  jralley,  well  muwucd,  and  we  beliuved  we 
should  be.  all  carried  away  ^lavvK,  fur  tliitj  man  had  so  laden  his  ship 
with  goods  for  Spain,  that  his  guns  were  useless,  though  tlie  ship  car- 
ried sixty  guns.  He  called  for  lirandy,  and  after  lie  h.id  well  drunken, 
and  all  his  men,  which  were  near  two  luindrcfl,  he  called  for  arms, 
and  cleared  the  deck  as  well  as  he  could,  ref*olvin<^  to  fight  rather  than 
lose  his  ship,  which  was  worth  30,000/.  'J'his  was  sod  for  us  pas- 
sengers ;  but  niy  l)ii»ban<l  bid  us  be  Biire  to  keep  iu  the  cabin,  and  not 
appear,  the  women,  which  wouh!  make  the  Turks  think  that  we  were 
a  man-of-war,  but  if  they  saw  women,  they  wmdd  dike  us  for  mer- 
chants and  board  u-*.  Fie  \vent  upon  the  deck  and  took  a  gun  and 
bandoliers,  and  siword,  and,  \vith  the  rest  of  the  abip'a  company,  sttKxl 
upon  deck  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  rnan-of-war.  This 
l>east,  the  captain,  had  locked  mo.  up  in  the  cabin;  I  kmfcked  and 
called  long  ti>  no  purpose,  until  at  length  the  cabin-boy  came  and 
opened  the  door.  I,  all  in  tears,  desired  him  to  he  so  good  bh  to  give 
me  his  blue  thru[n  cap  he  wore,  and  his  tarred  coat,  whieh  he  did, 
and  1  gave  him  hulf-a-erown,  and  putting  them  ou,  and  flinging  away 
my  night-clothes,  I  crept  up  softly,  and  stoorl  upon  the  deck  by  my 
husband's  side,  as  free  from  sickness  and  fear  as,  I  confess,  from  dis- 
cretion ;  but  it  was  the  efiect  of  that  passion  which  1  could  never 
master. 

"  By  this  time  the  two  vessels  were  engaged  Jn  parley,  and  so  well 
satisfied  with  speech  and  sight  of  eacli  other's  foixcfs  that  the  Turks' 
man-of-war  tacked  about,  and  we  continued  our  course.  But  when 
your  father  sai\  it  convenient  to  retreat,  looking  upon  me,  he  blessed 
himself,  aiid  snatched  rae  up  in  his  arms,  saying,  'Gfiod  God,  that 
Ii>ve  can  make  this  change!*  and  though  he  seemingly  chid  me,  he 
would  laugh  at  it  as  often  as  he  remembered  that  voyage.** 

What  follows  is  almost  as  strong  a  proof  of  that  "  love 
which  castoth  out  fear;"  while  it  is  more  unexception- 
able on  the  score  of  prudence.  Sir  Richard,  being  in 
arms  for  the  King  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester,  was 
afterwards  taken  ]>risoner,  and  brought  to  London ;  to 
which  place  his  faithful  consort  innnediately  ropaircdj 
here,  iu  the  midst  of  her  anxieties, 

**I  met  a  messenger  from  him  with  a  letter,  which  advised  me  of 
hU  condition,  and  told  me  he  was  very  civilly  used,  and  said  little 
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more,  but  that  I  abonld  be  in  some  room  at  Ctiaring  Croeit,  where  be 
hail  protuise  from  his  keeper  that  he  should  real  there  in  my  company 
at  dinner-time  ;  this  wtm  meant  to  him  as  a  ^reat  lavotir.  1  expected 
him  with  impatience,  and  on  the  day  appointed  provided  a  dinner  and 
mom,  as  onlered,  in  which  I  was  with  my  father  and  dOme  more  of 
our  friends,  where,  aboat  eleven  of  the  elock,  we  ^^aw  hundreds  of 
poor  stoldiers,  both  Kngtish  and  Scotch,  uuirch  all  naked  un  foot,  and 
many  with  your  father,  who  was  very  cheerful  in  appearance  ;  who, 
after  he  had  spoken  and  snhited  me  and  his  friends  there,  said,  *Pr«y 
let  us  not  loi»c  time,  for  I  know  not  how  little  I  have  to  spare ;  this  » 
the  chance  of  war ;  nothing  venture,  nothing  have ;  ao  let  us  sit  down 
and  be  merry  whilst  we  may  ;*  then  taking  my  hand  in  ]iia,  and  kitt- 
ing me,  *  Cease  weeping,  no  other  thing  upon  earth  can  move 
remember  we  arc  ail  nt  God's  disposal.' 

"  During  the  time  of  hift  imprisonment,  I  failed  not  constantly 
go,  when  the  clock  struck  four  in  the  morning,  with  a  dark  Innlem  in 
my  hand  all  alone  and  on  foot,  from  my  lodging  in  Chancery  LRnc,«l 
my  cousin  Young'*',  to  "Whitehall,  in  nt  the  enlry  that  went  out  of 
King  Street  into  the  bowling-green.  There  I  would  go  under  hit 
window  and  softly  call  him ;  he,  after  the  first  time  excepted,  never 
failed  to  put  out  his  head  at  the  first  call ;  thus  wo  talked  together, 
and  sometimes  1  was  so  wet  with  the  rain,  that  it  went  in  at  my  neck 
and  out  at  my  heels.  He  directed  how  1  should  make  my  addresseii 
which  I  did  ever  to  their  genei'al,  Cromwell,  who  had  a  great  respeol 
for  your  father,  and  would  have  bought  him  off  to  his  senrice,  u 
«ny  terms. 

"Being  one  day  to  solicit  for  my  husband's  liljerty  for  a  time,  be 
bid  me  bring,  the  next  dny,  a  certificate  from  a  physician,  that  he  w; 
really  ill.  Immediately  I  went  to  Dr.  Hatters,  timt  was  by  chai 
both  physician  to  Cromwell  and  to  our  family,  wlio  gave  me  one  vi 
favourable  in  my  husband's  behalf.  I  delivered  it  at  the  Coanc^ 
Chamber,  at  three  of  tlie  clock  that  nftemv>on.  as  he  ct^mmanded  nw, 
and  he  himself  moved,  that  seeing  they  could  make  no  use  of  bis  iia- 
prisonraent,  whereby  to  lighten  them  in  their  business,  that  he  mi^' 
have  his  liberty  upon  4000/.  bail,  to  take  a  course  of  physic,  he  bei; 
dangerously  ill.  Many  spake  against  it ;  but  most  Sir  Ilcnry  \\ 
who  said  he  would  be  as  instrumental,  for  aught  he  knew,  to  hang 
thctn  all  that  sat  there,  if  ever  he  hnd  opportunity ;  but  if  he  hid 
liberty  for  a  titnc^  that  he  might  take  the  engagement  before  he  went 
out;  upon  whii;h  Cromwell  ?aid,  'I  never  knew  that  the  engagement 
was  a  medicine  for  the  scorbutic!'  They,  hearing  tlicir  general  «iy 
so,  thought  it  obliged  him,  and  so  ordered  him  his  liberty  upon  bail." 

These  are  specimens  of  Avhat  we  think  best  in   the 
work ;  but,  as  there  may  be  readers  who  would  take 
interest  in  her  description  of  court,  ceremonies,  or, 
least,  like  to  see  how  she  manages  tlicm,  we  shall  co: 
dude  with  a  little  fra^^ineut  of  such  u  description. 

"This  afternoon  I  went  to  pay  my  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Al 
querque.     When  I  came  to  take  coach,  the  soldiers  stood  to  th 
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110,  and  the  Ueutenciut  tlmt  held  the  colours  dirtfilaying  tlicm,  which 
i  never  done  to  any  one  but  to  kin|i^  or  aurli  us  repres+^nt  their  per- 
'  stood  still  all  the  while,  then  at  the  lowering  of  the  cotourB  to 
Duud,  they  received  for  tliem  a  low  courtesy  from  me,  and  for 
a  bow ;  then  taking  coach,  with  very  many  persons  both  in 
coacbcfi  and  on  foot,  I  went  to  the  duke's  palace^  where  I  was  again 
received  by  a  guanl  of  his  exr^llency'8,  with  the  aame  ceremony  of 
the  king's  colours  as  before.  Then  I  was  received  by  the  duke's 
brother  and  near  a  hundred  persons  of  quality.  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
the  wrist  of  his  excellency's  right  hand  ;  he  putting  his  etoak  there- 
upon, aa  the  Spanish  fashion  is,  wont  np  the  i^tairs,  upon  the  top  of 
which  stood  the  duchess  and  her  daughter,  whu  received  me  with 
great  civility,  putting  me  into  every  door,  and  all  my  children,  till  we 
came  to  ail  down  in  her  excellency's  chamber,  where  she  placed  me  on 
her  right  hand,  upon  cushion<i,  as  the  fashion  of  this  court  is,  being 
very  rich,  and  laid  npon  Persia  carpets. 

"  The  two  dukes  embraced  my  husband  with  great  kindness,  wel- 
coming him  to  the  place,  and  the  duke  of  Medina  C'eli  led  me  lo  my 
coacb,  an  honour  that  he  had  never  done  any  but  once,  when  he 
watted  on  your  queen  to  help  her  on  the  like  occasion.  The  Duke 
d'Alcala  led  my  eldest  daughter,  and  the  younger  led  ray  second,  and 
the  Governor  of  Cadiz,  l)ou  Antonio  dc  Pimentel,  led  tlie  third. 
Urs.  Kestian  carried  Betty  in  her  arms." 

There  is  groat  choice  of  tliifl  sort  for  those  who  like 
it ;  and  not  a  little  of  the  more  solemn  and  still  duller 
discussion  of  diplomatic  etiquette  and  precedence.  But, 
independent  of  thest;,  and  of  tlie  genealogies  and  obi- 
tuaries, which  arc  not  altogether  ^vithout  interest,  there 
is  enough  both  of  heart,  and  sense,  and  observation,  in 
these  memoirs,  at  once  to  repay  gentle  and  intelligent 
readers  for  the  trouble  of  perusing  tliem,  and  to  stamp 
&  character  of  amiableness  and  respectability  on  the 
memory  of  their  author. 
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Wk  have  a  great  indulgence,  we  confess^  for  the 
or  curiosit}',  or  whatever  it  may  lie  called,  that  j^ives  i 
viihie  to  sitcli  publications  as  this,  and  are  inclined  to 
think  the  desire  of  kno-\ving,  pretty  minutely,  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  fonner  times,  —  of  understJindin^,  in 
all  their  detrtils,  the  character  and  ordinary  way  ol  life 
and  conversation  of  our  forefathers  —  a  yt^rj  liberal  and 
laudable  desire  ;  und  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
"with  that  hankering  after  contemporarj'  slander,  with 
which  this  age  is  so  miserably  ini'csted,  and  so  justly 
iX'proached.  It  is  not  only  curious  to  see  from  what 
beginnings,  and  by  what  steps,  we  have  come  to  be  what 
we  are:  But  it  is  most  important,  for  the  future  and 
for  the  present,  to  ascertain  what  practices,  und  tastes,  and 
principles,  have  been  commonly  found  associated  or  dis- 
united: And  as,  in  uncultivated  lands,  we  can  often 
judge  of  their  inherent  fertility  by  the  quality  of  the 
weeds  they  spontaneonftly  produce  —  so  we  may  learn, 
by  such  an  inspection  of  the  moral  growths  of  a  country, 
compared  with  its  subsequent  histoiy,  M'hat  prevailing 
manners  are  indicative  of  vice  or  of  virtue  —  what  ex- 
isting follies  foretell  approiiching  wisdom  —  what  fonns 
of  licentiousness  give  promise  of  coining  purity,  an 
what  of  deeper  degradation  —  what  uncertam  lights,  * 
short,  announce  the  rmng^  and  what  the  fiettiny  sun 
AVhile,  in  liki*  manner,  we  may 
cords  the  connection  of   public 
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and  the  mutual  action  and  rea<;tion  of  government  and 
numners ;  —  and  discover  what  individual  corruptions 
spring  from  political  dishonour  —  what  domestic  pro- 
flij^acy  leads  to  the  sacrifice  of  freedom  —  and  what 
national  virtues  are  most  likely  to  resist  the  oppressions, 
or  yield  to  the  seductions  of  courts. 

Of  all  these  things  History  tells  us  little — and  yet 
they  are  the  most  imiwrtant  that  she  could  have  been 
employed  in  recording.  She  has  been  contented,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  with  detailing  merely  the  broad 
and  apparent  results  —  the  great  public  events  and  trans- 
actions, in  which  the  true  working  principles  of  iti*  des- 
tiny have  their  end  and  conHunnn:ition  ;  and  points  only 
to  the  wrecks  or  the  triumphs  that  Hoat  down  the  tide 
of  human  atlairs,  without  giving  us  any  light  as  to  those 
tjround  currents  by  which  its  centnil  masses  are  governed, 
and  of  which  those  superficial  appwirauces  are,  in  most 
cases,  the  necessary,  though  unsuspected  effects. 

Every  one  feels,  we  think,  how  necessar}'  this  inform- 
ation is,  if  we  \vish  to  understand  what  antiquity  really 
was,  and  what  manner  of  men  existed  in  former  genera- 
tions. How  vague  and  unwitisfnctory,  without  it,  are 
nil  public  annals  and  records  of  dpmsties  and  battles  — 
of  how  little  interest  to  private  individuals  — of  how  little 
use  even  to  philosophers  and  statesmen !  Before  we  can 
apply  any  example  in  history,  or  even  comprehend  its 
actual  import,  we  must  know  something  of  the  character, 
both  of  the  age  and  of  the  persons  to  which  it  belongs  — 
and  understand  a  good  deal  of  the  temper,  tastes,  and 
occupations,  both  of  the  actoi's  and  the  sufferers.  Good 
and  evil,  in  truth,  change  natures,  with  a  change  of  those 
circumstances  ;  and  we  may  be  lamenting  as  the  most 
iiitolei'able  of  calamities,  what  was  scarcely  felt  as  an 
infliction  by  those  on  whom  it  fell.  AVithout  this  know- 
ledge, therefore,  the  most  striking  and  important  events 
arc  mere  wonders,  to  be  stared  at  —  altogether  barren  of 
instruction  —  and  ])robably  leading  us  astray,  even  as 
occasions  of  sympathy  or  moral  emotion.  Those  minute 
details,  in  short,  wliich  History  luis  so  often  rejected  as 
elow  her  dignity,  are    iudisjicnsable  to  give  life,  cor- 
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tuinty,  or  reality  to  her  delineations ;  and  we  should  hare 
little  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  no  history  is  reallj" 
■worth  any  thing,  unless  it  relate*  to  a  i_>eoplu  and  an 
of  wliich  \vc  have  also  those  humbler  and  more  privat 
memorials.  It  is  not  in  the  grand  tragedy,  or  rather 
the  epie  fictions,  of  History,  that  we  learn  the  true  con- 
dition of  former  ages — the  real  cliaracter  of  past  genera-^ 
tions,  or  even  the  actual  ejects  that  were  produced  oi^| 
society  or  individuals  at  the  time,  by  the  great  events 
that  are  thei-e  so  solemnly  recorded,  if  we  liave  not 
some  remnants  or  some  infusion  of  the  Comedy  of  middle 
life,  we  neither  liave  any  idea  of  thu  state  and  colour  of 
the  general  existence,  nor  any  just  understanding  of  the 
transactions  about  which  m'c  are  reading,  ^M 

For  what  we  know  of  the  ancient  Greeks  for  exampl^^ 
—  for  ail  that  enables  us  to  imagine  what  sort  of  thing 
it  would  have  been  to  have  lived  among  them,  or  even 
what  effects  were  produced  on  the  society  of  Athens  or 
Sparta  by  the  battles  of  Marathon  or  ^alamis,  we  are     , 
indebted   not  so   nmch  to  the  histories  of  Uerodotua^^ 
Xenophon,  or  Timcydides,  as  to  the  Deipnosophists  o^^ 
Athenaaus  —  theanecdotesof  Plutaixh  —  the  introductory 
and  incidental  passages  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  —  the 
details  of  sunu'  of  the  private  orations —  and  parts  of  the 
plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  apparently  copied  from 
the  Greek  comedies.  For  our  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Romans,  again,  we  do  not  look  to  Livy,  or  iiionysins  — 
or  even  to  Ciesar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus :  but  to  Horace, 
Petronius,   Juvenal,  and  the  other  satirists  —  to   in( 
dental  notices  in  the  Orations  and  Dialogues  of  Cicero - 
and  above  all  to  his  invaluable  letters,  —  followed  up 
those  of  Pliny,  —  to  intimations  in  Plutarch,  and  Senec 
and  Lucian  — to  the  books  of  the  Civil  law —  and  the  bic 
graphics  and  anecdotes  of  the  Km|>ire,  from  Suetonius  to 
Procopius,  Of  the  fL'U<lal  times  —  the  heroic  ageof  modem 
Europe — we  have  fortunately  more  abundant  and  minute 
information,   both  in  the  Komances  of  chivalry,  which 
embody  all  the  details  of  upper  life  ;  and  in  the  memoir 
and  chronicles  of  sucli  writers  as  Commines  and  Froia 
sart,  Avhich  are  filled  with  so  many  individual  pictuz 
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and  redundant  jmrticularitics,  as  to  leave  us  scarcely  any 
thing  more  to  learn  or  to  wish  for,  as  to  the  manners 
and  character,  the  temper  and  habits,  and  even  the  daily 
Ufe  and  conversation,  oi*  the  predominating  classes  of 
society,  who  then  stood  for  ever\'  thing  in  those  coun- 
tries :  And,  even  witli  regard  to  their  serfs  and  vassals, 
we  are  not  without  most  distinct  and  intelligible  lights 
— both  in  scattered  passages  of  the  works  we  have  al- 
ready referre<l  to,  in  various  ancient  ballads  and  legends 
relating  to  their  eunditifjn,  and  in  such  invaluable  re- 
cords as  tlie  humorous  and  more  fuiniliar  tales  of  our 
immortal  Chaucer.  For  the  character  and  ordinary  life 
of  our  more  iimnediutc  ancestry,  we  may  be  said  to  owe 
our  chief  knowledge  of  it  to  Shakespeare,  and  the  comic 
dramatists  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  —  reinforced  and 
8up[X>rted  by  the  infinite  <junntity  of  obscure  and  insig- 
nitieant  matter  whicli  the  industi'v  of  his  commentators 
has  brought  back  to  light  for  his  elucidation — and  which 
ihc  matchless  charm  of  his  popularity  has  again  rendered 
both  interesting  and  familiar.  The  maimers  and  habits 
of  still  later  times  are  known  to  us,  not  by  any  means  by 
our  public  histories,  but  hy  the  writers  of  farces  and 
comedies,  polite  cswiys,  libels,  and  satires — .by  collec- 
tions of  private  letters,  like  those  of  Gray,  Swift,  Arbuth- 
not,  and  Lord  Orford  —  by  ])rivate  menmirs  or  journals, 
luch  as  those  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  Swift's  Journal 
to  Stella,  and  Doddington's  l)iary  —  and,  in  still  later 
times,  by  the  best  of  our  gay  and  satirical  novels  —  by 
Caricature  prints  —  by  the  better  newspapers  andniaga- 
anes, — and  by  various  minute  accounts  (in  the  manner 
flf  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson)  of  t!»c  private  life  and 
conversation  of  distinguished  individuals. 

The  work  before  us  relates  to  a  period  of  which  we 
have  already  very  considerable  memorials.  But  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  of  very  great  interest  and  curiosity. 
A  good  deal  of  wliat  it  contains  derives,  no  doubt,  its 
chief  interest  from  having  happened  180  years  ago:  But 
tliere  is  little  of  it  that  does  not,  for  that  very  reason, 
throw  valuable  lights  on  our  intermediate  history.  It 
conaUta,  as  the  title  shows,  of  a  very  mmute  and  copious 
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Diary,  continued  from  the  year  1659  to  1669 — andi 
correspondence,  much  less  perfect  and  continuous,  down 
nearly  to  the  death  of  tlie  author  in  1703.     Fortunately     , 
for  the  public  part  of  the  story,  the  author  was,  from 
the  very  beginning,  in  immediate  contact  vnth  persons 
in  high  office  and  about  court — and,  still  more  fortu- 
jiately  for  the  private  piirt,  seeras  to  have  been  possessed 
of  the  most  extraordinaiy  aeti\ity,  and  the  most  indis- 
criniiimtlng,  insatiable,  and  miscellaneous  curiosity,  that 
ever  proniptt-d  the  researches,  or  supplied  (he  pen,  of  a^ 
daily  chronicler.     Although  excessively  busy  and  di^jH 
gent  in  his  attendance  at  his  office,  he  finds  time  to  «^^ 
to  every  play,  to  e\ery  execution,  to  every  procession,     i 
fire,  concert,  riot,  trial,  review,  city  feast,  public  dissec- 
tion, or  picture  gallery  that  he  can  hear  of.     Nay,  there 
seems  scarcely  to  have  been  a  school    examination,  a 
wedding,  christening,  charity  sennon,  bull-baiting,  phi- 
losophical meeting,  or  private  merry-making  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, at  which  he  was  not  sure  to  make  his  appea^ 
ance,  and  nuiidful  to  record  all  the  particulars-     He  is 
the  first  to  liear  all  the  court  scandal,  and  all  the  public 
news  —  to  observe  the  changes  of  fashions,  and  the  dowii- 
t'ii\  of  parties  —  to  pick  up  family  gossip,  and  to  rctifl^ 
philosophical  intelligence  —  to  criticise  ever}'  new  hoiis^ 
or  carriage  that  is  built  —  every  new  book  or  new  beautv 
that  appears — every  measure  the  King  adopts,  and  every 
mistress  he  discards. 

For  the  rest  of  his  character,  he  appears  to  have  been 
an  easy  tempered,  compassionate,  and  kind  man ;  cot 
bining  an  exti'aordinary  diligence  and  regularity  in  h! 
official  business  and  domestic  economy,  "with  a  singtdar 
love  of  gossip,  amusement,  and  all  kinus  of  niiscellnneous 
information  —  a  devoted  attachment,  and  almost  ludi- 
crous admii-ation  of  his  wife,  with  a  wonderful  devotion 
to  the  King's  mistresses,  and  the  fair  sex  in  gcnenil,  at 
rather  a  suspicious  familiarity  with  various  pretty 
tresses  and  singers ;  and,  above  all,  a  practical  sagacit 
and  cvmning  in  the  management  uf  affairs,  with  so  mud 
occasional  credulity,  puerility,  and  folly,  as  would  often 
tempt  us  to  set  him  down  for  a  driveller. 
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with  nfoofl  blood  in  his  veins,  and  a  kinsman,  indeed,  of 
his  gi'eat  patron,  the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  he  liad  no- 
thing to  boast  of  in  his  immediate  progenitni^s,  bein*; 
born  the  son  of  a  tailor  in  London,  and  entering  on  life 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  poverty.  It  was  probable  from 
this  ignoble  vocation  of  his  father,  that  he  derived  that 
hereditary  taste  for  dress  which  makes  such  a  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  his  Diary.  The  critical  and  affectionate 
notices  of  doublets,  cloaks,  beavers,  jicriwi^s,  and  sword- 
belts,  actually  outnumbering,  we  think,  all  the  entries 
on  any  other  subject  whatever,  and  plainly  engrossing, 
even  in  the  most  agitating  circumstances,  no  small  share 
of  the  author's  attention.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  same  blot 
in  his  scutcheon,  that  we  should  trace  a  certain  want  of 
manliness  in  his  whole  character  and  deportment.  Cer- 
tain it  is  at  least,  that  their  is  nxim  for  such  an  impu- 
tation. He  appears  before  us,  from  first  to  last,  with 
the  true  temper,  habits,  and  manners  of  an  Underling — 
obsequious  to  his  superiors — civil  and  smottth  to  all  men 
— lavish  in  attentions  to  persons  of  influence  whom  lie 
dislikes — and  afniid  and  ashamed  of  being  seen  with  his 
best  friends  and  benefactors,  when  they  are  supposed  to 
be  out  of  favour — most  solicitous  to  keep  out  of  quarrels 
of  all  sorts  —  and  ensuring  his  own  safety,  not  only  by 
too  humble  nnd  pacific  a  i)earing  in  scenes  of  contention, 
but  by  such  stretches  of  simulation  and  dissin^ulation  as 
we  cannot  easily  reconcile  to  our  notion  of  a  brave  and 
honourable  man. 

To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  this  carrictl,  that,  though 
living  in  times  of  great  actual,  and  greater  apprehended 
changes,  it  is  with  difiiculty  that  wc  can  guess,  even 
from  this  mnst  copious  and  unreserved  record  of  his  in- 
most thoughts,  what  were  really  his  political  o]»mions, 
or  whether  he  ever  had  any.     We  learn,   indeed,  from 
one  passage,  that   in  Iiis  early  youth  he  had   been  an 
anient   Houndhead,  and  had  in  that  ca[>acity  attended 
with  exultation  the  execution  of  the  King — observing 
to  one  of  his  companions  at  the  time,  that  if  he  had  been 
to  make  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  he  would  have  chosen 
for  his  text  the  words,  "The  memory  of  the  wicked 
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shall  rot."     This,  to  be  sure,  was  when  he  was  ouly  i 
his  eighteenth  year — but  he  seems  afterwards  to  have 
accepted  of  a  sinull  oflice  in  the  Republican  Court  of 
Exchequer,  of  which  he  is  in  possession  for  some  tiuit 
after  the  commencement  of  his  Diary.     That  work  begI])|H 
in  January  10.50,   while  Jloiik  was  on  his  march   frmtt^ 
Scotland  ;  and  yet,  not  only  does  he  continue  to  fretjuent 
tlie  society  of  Tlarrinj^rton,  Ila/.lerigfre,  and  otiierstnunch 
republicjiiis,  but  never  once  expresses  any  vnsh  of  his 
own,  cither  for  the  ix^storation  of  the  Koyalty,  or  tlie 
continuance  of  the  Protectorate,  till  after  he  is  actually 
at  sea  with  Lord  Sandwich,  with  the  ships  that  brought 
Charles  back  from  l^reda  !  After  the  Restoration  is  con- 
solidated, indeed,  and   he  has  got  a  good  office  in  tie 
Admiralty,  he  has  recorded,  amply  enough,  his  anxiety 
for  tiie  permanency  of  the  ancient  dynasty  —  though 
cannot  help,  every  now  and  then,  reprobating  the  p 
fligacy,  wastefulness,  and  neglect  of  the  new  govemmeni 
and  contrasting  tliem  disadvantageously   with  the  ect> 
nomy,  energy,  and  ]io])ulanty,  of  most  of  the   measure* 
of  the  Usurper.     While  we  give  him  credit,    therefore,     ' 
for  great  candour  and  impartiality  in  the^n'ra^ejudg- 
niLiits  which  he  has  here  recorded,  we  can  scarcely  pay 
liim  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  has  any  |x»litical 
principles  whatever — or  an}',  at  least,  for  which  he  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  hazarding  his  own  worldly  pitttH 
lierity.  ^^ 

Another  indication  of  the  same  low  and  ignoble  turn 
of  mind  is  to  be  found,  we  thitdc,  in  his  penurious  anxiety    i 
about  his  money — the  intense  satisfaction  with  which  he    I 
watches  its  increase,  and  the  sordid  and  vulsrar  cares  to    i 
which  he  condescends,  to  check  its  expenditure.     Even 
after  he  is  in  possessiijn  of  a  great  income,  he  goes  and 
sits  by  the  tailor  till  he  sees  him  sew  all  the  buttons  on 
his  doublet — and  spends  four  or  five  hours,  of  a  very 
busy   day,  in  watching  the  coacli-maker  laying  ou  the 
coats  of  varnish  on  the  body  of  his  coach!     When  he 
gives  a  dinner,  he  knows  exactly  wliat  ever}*  disli  has 
coat  hiui  —  and  tt;lls  a  long  story  of  his  paddling  ludf  the 
night  with  his  lingers   in   the  dirt,   digging  up  some 
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money  lie  had  buried  in  a  gallon,  and  convcjnng  it 
with  his  own  hands,  Avith  many  tears  and  contrivances 
safely  back  to  his  house.  With  all  this,  however,  he  is 
charitabk*  to  the  poor,  kind  to  his  servants  and  de- 
pendents, and  verj'  indnl;r(^nt  Uj  all  the  members  of  his 
family  —  though  we  tind  liim  chronicling  his  own  muni- 
ficence in  helpmg  to  iit  out  his  wife's  brother,  when  he 
g(H}s  abroad  to  push  his  fortune,  by  presenting  him  with 
"ten  shillings — and  a  coat  that  I  had  by  me — a  close- 
bo*lied,  light-coloured,  cloth  coat — witli  a  gold  edging 
on  each  seam  —  that  was  tlie  lace  of  my  Avife's  best  pet- 
ticoat, when  I  married  her  !  " 

As  we  co7iceive,  a  good  deal,  not  oidy  of  the  interest, 
but  of  the  authority  an<l  just  construction  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  work,  depends  on  the  reader 
having  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  indiAndua!  by  wliom 
it  is  furnished,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
begin  our  extracts  with  a  few  citations  illustrative  of 
the  author's  own  chamcter,  habits,  and  condition,  as 
we  have  already  attempted  to  sketch  thrm.  The  very 
first  entiy  exhibits  some  of  his  peculiarities.  He  was 
then  only  twenty-seven  years  of  iige—  and  had  l>et;n  re- 
ceived, tnough  not  with  much  honour,  into  the*  house 
uf  Ins  kinsman  Sir  Edward  Jlontague,  afterwards  I^larl 
of  Sandwich.  This  is  his  condition  in  the  beginning  of 
1 65  J). 

"Jan.  1st  (Lord's  dixy).  This  mornint;,  (we  living  lately  in  the 
garret,)  I  rose,  put  on  my  suit  with  great  skirts,  linviiig  not  lately 
worn  any  other  clothes  but  ihem.  Went  to  Mr.  Giiniiiiij^'s  chiipel  at 
Etett'f  House,  &f.  Dined  at  home  m  the  t/orrrt,  whrre  my  wife 
dresaed  the  remains  of  a  turkey,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  she  burned  her 
bind.  I  staid  at  home  the  whole  afternoon,  looking  over  my  accounts; 
then  went  with  my  wife  to  my  father's,  &c.  —  2d.  From  the  Hull  I 
called  at  home,  and  so  went  tu  Mr.  Crewe's  (my  wife  she  was  to  go  to 
her  father's),  and  Mr.  MiKire  and  1  and  anollicr  f»entleman  went  uut 
and  drank  a  cup  of  ale  tojifclher  in  the  new  market,  and  there  I  eat 
Borne  bread  and  cheese  for  my  dinner." 

His  passion  for  dross  breaks  out  in  every  page  almost; 
Hit  we  shall  insert  only  one  or  two  of  the  early  entries, 
to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  style  of  it. 

10th.     This  day  I  put  on  my  new  nilk  swit,  the  first  that  over  I 
in  my  life. —  i2th.     Home,  and  called  mv  wife,  and  took  her  to 
I  I  2 
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Clodin*8  to  a  great  wcdiUng  of  Nan  IlartUb  to  Mjnbecr  Rodcr,  wliicli 
was  kept  at  Goring  House  with  very  great  state,  cost,  and  noble 
company.  But  among  all  the  beauties  there,  my  wife  was  thought 
Ihfi  greatest.  —  13th.  Op  early,  the  first  day  thiit  I  put  on  my  black 
camlett  coat  with  silver  buttons.  To  Mr.  Spong,  whom  I  found  in 
his  uight-gown,  he. —  14th.  To  the  Privy  Sealc,  and  thence  lo  injr 
liord's  where  Jlr.  Pim  the  tailor  and  I  agreed  npon  making  me  t 
vclvi't  coat. — 25lh.  This  ni';:ht  W.  llewer  brought  me  home  from 
Mr.  Hm's  my  velvet  coat  and  cap,  the  first  that  ever  I  had.  This  tlie 
first  day  that  ever  I  saw  my  wife  wear  blHck  patches  since  we  were 
nuirric<l.  —  My  wife  seemed  very  pretty  to-*lay,  it  being  the  first  tiuM 
I  had  given  licr  leave  to  woiir  u  black  patch, — 22d.  This  morning, 
hearing  that  the  Quecnc  grows  worse  again,  I  sent  to  stop  the  making 
of  my  velvet  eloiik,  till  I  st^e  whether  yhc  lives  or  dies. — 30th.  To  oijr 
great  sorrow  find  my.-^elf  -13/.  worse  tlmn  I  was  the  last  uiontli,  whicli 
was  then  760/.,  and  now  it  is  but  717/.  Rut  it  hath  chicMy  arisen  from 
my  layings  out  in  clothes  for  myself  and  wife;  viz.  for  her  about  \'2L 
and  for  mys(;If  5.5/.,  or  thereabouts;  having  made  myself  a  velvet 
cloak,  two  nrw  cloth  skirts,  block,  plain  both  ;  □  n«;w  shag  gown, 
trimmed  with  gold  buttons  and  twist,  with  a  new  bat,  and  silk  tojM 
for  my  legs,  and  many  other  thing:^  being  resolveil  hencefonvard  logo 
like  niysclf.  And  also  two  perriwigg.*,  one  whereof  costs  me  3/.  aiid 
the  other  AOx.  I  have  worn  neither  yet,  but  will  begin  next  wee^ 
God  willing. — 29th.  Lord's  day.  This  morning  T  put  on  my  W--1 
black  cloth  suit,  trimmed  with  f^carlctt  ribbon,  very  neat,  with  wy 
cloak  lined  with  velvctt,  and  a  new  beaver,  which  altogether  is  very 
noble,  with  my  btack  silk  knit  canons  I  bought  a  month  ago.  —  dOtlr. 
Up,  find  put  on  a  new  suunner  black  bombazin  suit;  and  being  come 
now  to  an  agreement  with  my  barber  to  keep  my  perriwigg  in  good 
order  at  20*.  a  year,  I  nm  like  to  go  very  spruce,  more  than  I  used  to 
do.  —  3l3t.  This  day  1  got  a  little  rem  in  my  new  fine  camlett  do«k 
with  the  latch  of  Sir  G.  Carteret's  door;  but  it  is  dni*ned  up  at  my 
tailor's,  that  it  will  be  no  great  blemish  to  it;  but  it  troubled  rac." 

This,  we  suppose,  is  enou^rli — though  there  are  more 
than  500  such  notices  at  tlic  service  of  any  curious 
render.  It  uiiiy  be  siipix)sed  what  a  treat  a  Coronation 
would  be  to  such  a  iuiicier  of  fine  clothes;  and  accord- 
ingly, we  have  a  most  rapturous  description  of  it,  in  all 
its  glory.  The  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  in  tlicir 
morning  dresses  were,  it  seems,  "but  very  plain  men  ;*' 
hut,  when  attired  in  their  "most  rich  eitd:iroidered  suits 
and  cloaks,  they  looked  most  noble."  Indeed,  after 
some  time,  he  assures  us,  that  **  the  show  was  so 
glorious  witfi  gold  and  silver,  tliat  we  are  not  able  to 
look  at  it  any  longer,  our  eye.s  being  so  much  over^ 
come ! " 
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As  a  specimen 
constitutes  another  of  the  stai>lc'S  of  this  collection,  the 
reader  may  take  the  follo^ving. 

"  lOlIi.  Wakwl  willi  n  very  high  wind,  nnd  said  to  my  wife,  *  I  pray 
Gofl  I  hear  not  nf  the  dralli  of  iiny  grout  person, — this  wiNi>  IS  80 
HIGH  !*  fearing  tlint  llie  l^uei^no  niif^ht  N*-  di^nd.  So  u|t ;  and  poingr  by 
coacli  by  Sir  W.  Hatten  an4l  Sir  J.  Miiinpf*  to  St.  Jntno-s'ti,  tht'y  tell 
ine  tliiit  Sir  W.  Compton,  who  it  is  true  had  bwn  a  iitth;  sickly  for 
a  week  or  furtuigbt,  but  was  very  well  up<>n  Kridiiy  niju'ht  lust,  at 
tlic  Tanprier  Committee  with  uf»,  was  dfa<l,  ^diwl  yesturday  :  at  which 
1  waa  most  exceedingly  SMrpriaed,  —  Ac  being,  and  80  all  the  worhl 
saying  that  he  was,  one  of  the  vcortht/est  men  ntid  ftest  oJficer$  of  State 
note  IN  England! 

"  23d.  To  Wejstminstcr  Abbey,  and  there  ditl  see  nil  the  tombs  very 
finely;  having  one  witii  U9  alone  (there  being  no  other  company  this 
day  to  sec  the  tombs,  il  In-in;^  Shrnvt-Tiicsduy):  and  herft  ucdid  see, 
by  particular  favour,  the  body  ol"  (iueon  Katherinc  of  Valois ; — and  I 
had  ibo  up|>cr  part  of  her  body  in  my  hands, —  and  1  did  kiss  her 
mouth!  —  reflecting  upon  it  that  I  did  k)}<5a  queene,  and  that  this  was 
my  birth  day,  —  thirty-six  yean*  old  1—  that  I  did  kiss  a  quecne !  But 
hero  tliift  man,  who  seems  to  undei*stAnd  well,  tells  mc  that  the  saying 
is  not  true  that  she  was  never  buried, — for  she  was  buried, — Only 
when  Ilcnry  the  Seventh  built  his  chapel,  she  wna  taken  up  and  laid 
in  this  wooden  coffin;  but  T  did  there  see  that  in  it  thn  body  was  buned 
in  a  leaden  one,  which  remains  under  the  body  to  this  day,  &c.  &c. — 
29th.  We  sat  under  the  boxes,  and  £>aw  the  tine  ladies;  among  others, 
my  Lady  Kerneguy,  who  is  most  devilishly  painted.  And  so  home  — 
it  being  mighty  pleasure  to  go  alone  with  my  poor  wife  in  a  coach  of 
our  own  to  a  play!  and  mokes  us  appenr  mighty  great,  I  think,  in  the 
world;  at  least,  greater  than  ever  I  could,  or  my  friends  for  mc,  liavo 
once  expecte^I ;  or,  I  think,  than  ever  any  of  my  family  ever  yet  Uved 
in  my  memory —  but  my  cosen  Pepys  in  Salisbury  Court.'" 

Or  the  following  memorandums  of  liis  tmvels. 

"  A  mighty  cold  and  windy,  but  clear  day ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  Medwny  running  winding  \i\\  and  down  niighlily,  —  ami  a 
very  fine  country:  and  I  went  n  little  out  of  the  way  to  have  visited 
Sir  John  Bankes,  but  he  at  London ;  but  here  I  hnd  n  sight  of  his  sent 
and  houfio,  the  outlaid*',  which  is  im  old  iililuy  just  like  Hinchingbroke, 
and  as  goo<i  at  least,  and  mightily  linily  plm-cd  by  the  river;  and  he 
keeps  the  grounds  about  it,  nnd  walks  iind  the  hou.se,  very  handsome : 
I  was  mightily  pleased  with  ihe  sight  nf  it.  Thence  to  Maydstone, 
which  I  had  a  mighty  mind  to  see,  linving  never  Iteen  there;  nnd 
walked  nil  up  and  down  the  town,  — imd  up  to  the  top  of  the  steeple 
—  and  hail  a  iiuble  view,  and  then  driwn  again:  and  in  the  town  did 
uu  ohl  man  beating  of  flax !  and  ilid  .step  into  the  barn  ami  give 
Km  money,  and  saw  that  piece  of  husbandry,  which  I  never  saw  ;  and 
t  i?  very  pretty  I  lu  the  street  also  I  did  buy  and  send  to  our  inne, 
he  Bell,  a  dish  of  fresh  fish.    And  bo  Iinving  walked  all  round  the  town, 
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and  found  it  very  pretty  as  most  totms  T  ever  wiw,  tliough  not  vcrj 
big,  anil  people  of  fjood  fosiiion  in  it,  we  lo  our  inne  and  luid  a  g<^ 
dinner ;  and  a  bnrbtT  came  to  me  and  there  trimm<;d  me,  tliat  1  miglij 
be  clean  ayuinst  night  to  ^o  to  T^Irs.  Allen,  itc. 

"  So  nil  over  the  plain  by  the  sight  of  the  steeple  (the  plain  hig 
and  low)  to  Salisbury  by  night;  but  before  1  eamc  to  the  town,  I  mw 
a  groat  lortilkation,  and  thcTe  liglit,  and  to  it  and  in  it!  and  find  it 
prodigiourt!  so  as  tofritfht  me  to  be  in  it  all  a1une>  at  that  time  of  niglil 
—  it  being  dark.     I  understand  since  it  to  be  that  tlmt  id  culleil  Old, 
Snruin.     Come  to  the  Georj^o  Iiuie,  where  lay  in  a  silk  bed ;  anJ  ve 
goad  diet,  fee.  he.  —  22d.     So  the  three  women  behind  W.  UcwarJ 
Murlbrd,  and  our  guide,  and  1  single  to  SloncheDge.  over  the  pUio^] 
and  some,  great  hillg,  even  to  f right  us!     Come  thither,  and  find  tlieatj 
a»  prodigious  as  any  tuli-s  I  <'ver  heard  of  them,  and  worth  going  thi» 
journey  to  see.     God  knows  what  their  use  was:   they  are  hard  t* 
tell,    but  yet   may  be  told. —  l:^lh.  Friilay.     V[k  finding  our  bedil 
good,  but  lousy;  wldt-h  made  lis  mnrry  ! — 9lh.     Up,  and  got  ready. 
and  eat  our  breakfast ;  and  tiien  took  coach  :  and  the  poor,  as  tbcydi-i 
yesterday,  did  Mand  at  the  eonch  to  have  something  given  tliem,iit- 
they  do  to  all  great  persons ;  and  I  did  give  them  aometliing  !  nnd  lliN 
town  mueic  did  aUo  come  autl  play  :  but,  Lonl !  what  sad  niu&ic  (bvfj 
made  !  So  througli  tlic  town,  and  observeil  nt  our  College  of  Mng*!iM 
Icnc  the  posts  new  painted!  and  understand  that  the  Vice-CluuKcllor^ 
is  there  this  year." 

Tliough  a  great  playgoer,   wc  cannot  say  much  fo! 
his  ta?te  in  plays,  or  indeed  in  literature  in  general.    0 
the   Jlidsindnier's  Dream,   he  says,  "it  is  the  most  in- 
sipid, ildieulous   play  I  ever  .saw  in  my  life."     And  lit  — 
is  almost  equally  di^^satisfied  >vith    the  Merry  AVivesolB 
AVindsor,  and  llonrvtlie  IV.     To  make  amends,  however,     ' 
for  these  misjudgments,  }ie  is  often  much  moved  by  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds;  and  ha.s,  in  the  follu^ving  pas- 
sage, desorihed  the  effects  they  produced  on  him,  in  a 
AVJiy  that  nnisl  be  admitted  to  be  original.     The  Virgin, 
Martyr  (of  Massingcr),  he  says,  was  "mighty  pleasant 
Not  that  the  play  is  worth  much,  but  it  is  finely  acte<t 
by    liei'k    Miushall.     l?ut    tliat  which    did    plesise   me 
beyond  any  thing  in  the  whole  world,  was  tlie  wind- 
musique  when  the  angel  comes  down  ;  whieli  is  so  sweet 
that  it  ravished  me,  and  indeed,  in  a  word,  did  wrap  ub 
my  soul,  so  that  it  made  me  retdly  sick! — just  as  I h4^^ 
farmeiiy  been  when  in  love  mth  nnj  wife!'''  ^^ 

Titough  "mighty  merry"  upon   all   occasions,  anJ, 
like  gentle  didtiess,  ever  loving  a  joke,  wc  arc  afraid  he 
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had  not  much  relish  for  wit.  His  perjilcxity  at  the 
success  of  lliidibnis  is  exceedingly  ludicrous.  This  is 
his  own  account  of  his  first  attempt  on  him — 

"  Hither  oonir^  Mr.  Ruttersby;  nitfl  we  falling  into  (!i3eour?e  of  a 
pew  booh  of  ihoilvnf  in  use,  culled  Hudthras^  I  w  oulrl  needs  go  find  it 
out,  and  met  with  It  ul  tin.*  Teni])Ie  :  cost  mc  *ls.  iifl.  But  when  I  rmne 
to  read  ii,  it  is  so  sidy  an  abuse  of  ihe  PiTsIjytcr  Ktiiglit  going  to  the 
warrs,  that  /  am  ashumrd  of  if;  and  by  and  by  meeting  at  Mr.  Town- 
send's  at  dinner,  I  sohl  it  to  him  for  ISrf.I" 

The  second  is  not  much  more  successful. 

"  To  Paul's  Chureli  Yard,  and  there  looked  upon  tlic  second  part  of 
Hudibras — whicli  1  buy  ttot,  but  borrow  to  read,  —  to  sec  if  it  be  as 
gotxl  a.-!  llie  firct,  which  llie  world  cried  so  luighlJIy  np  ;  thouph  it  hnth 
not  a  g<K"S  liking  in  me,  though  I  liad  tricfl  twice  or  three  times  read- 
ing, to  bring  rnj/stff  to  Ihink  it  wifft/^* 

The  following  is  a  ludicrous  instance  of  his  parsimony 
and  household  meanness. 

"  29th.  (King's  birth-day.)  Rose  early,  and  put  six  s[>oous  and 
n  porringer  of  silver  in  my  pocket,  to  give  away  to-dny.  Back  to 
dinner  at  Sir  AV'illiam  Batten'^  ;  and  then,  after  n  walk  in  tlie  fine 
gardens,  we  \vcnt  to  Mrs.  BrowaeV,  whore  Sir  W.  Pen  and  1  were 
gtKlfatlierfS  and  Mrs.  Jordan  and  Shipnian  godmothers  to  her  boy. 
And  there,  before  and  after  the  christening,  we  were  with  tlie  woman 
above  in  her  chamber;  but  whether  we  carried  ourselves  well  or  ill, 
1  know  not  ;  but  I  was  directed  by  j'onnp  Mrs.  Ratten.  One  pas- 
sairc,  of  a  lady  that  eate  wafers  with  her  dog,  did  n  little  displease  me. 
I  did  give  the  midwife  10*.,  and  (lie  nurse  5*.,  and  the  nmid  of  the 
house  2s.  Rut,  for  as  Tniicli  as  I  expected  to  give  the  name  to  the 
fhihie-,  but  did  not  (it  being  called  John),  I  forbore  then  to  give  my 
plate." 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  hail,  according  to  the 
fashion  oi'  the  time,  sent  a  piece  of  plate,  on  a  holiday, 
to  his  offioiiil  superior,  he  records  with  great  joy, 

"  After  dinner  "Will,  comes  to  tell  me  that  he  had  presented  ray 
piec«  of  plate  to  Mr.  Coventry,  who  takes  it  very  kindly,  and  sends 
me  a  verv  kind  letter,  a/id  the  plate  baek  again,  —  of  which  my  heart 
u  very  ghid.^' 

Througliout  the  whole  woi'k,  indeed,  lie  is  mainly 
occupied  with  rt'ckiming  up  and  .secui'ing  liis  gains — 
turning  them  into  good  gold — and  bagging  and  lading 
them  in  holes  and  corners.  His  ])rospenty,  indeed,  is 
marvellous;  and  shows  us  how  good  u  thing  it  was  to  be 
in  office,  even  in  the  year  IGGO-  When  he  goes  with 
Lord  Suiidwich  to  bring  over  the  King,  he  is  oveijoyed 
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with  his  Majesty's  bounty  of  u  month's  pay  to  all  the 
ships'  officers — and  exultm^rly  counts  up  his  share,  and 
"findinfc  himself  to  be  worth  very  nearly  100/.,  blesses 
Almighty  (iod  for  it  —  not  luivinj^  been  worth  25/.  clear 
when  he  left  his  home."  And  yet,  having  got  the  office 
of  Clerk  of  the  Acta  in  the  Admiralty,  and  a  few  others, 
he  thrives  with  such  prodigious  rapidity,  that  before  the 
end  of  1()6(),  this  is  his  own  account  of  his  condition. 

**To  my  RCfoiints,  wlierein  nt  last  I  find  tlieiii  dear  and  right ;  but 
to  my  great  dificoiitent  do  liiul  tliat  iTiy  getlings  lliis  Vfftr  Imve  lM?cn 
573/.  less  lliim  my  last  :  it  beiiij;  Iliis  year  \\\  ail  but  298fi/. ;  icherrat^ 
the  last  I  got  'SijtiOl.l  And  then  n^ain  my  spendings  this  yf*ar  have 
exceeded  my  !-]»endings  tlic  lust,  by  64-1/. :  my  wliole  S|>eudiugs  Ijist 
year  being  but  509/. ;  whereas  this  year  it  appears  1  have  spent  1 154/., 
—  which  is  a  sum  not  lit  to  be  ?aid  liiat  ever  I  shnuhl  sprntl  in  one 
year,  before  I  am  master  of  a  better  estate  than  I  am.  Yet,  blesse*! 
be  God  t  and  T  ynxy  God  make  nie  tlmnUrul  lor  it,  I  do  lind  inysell" 
worth  in  money,  ait  good,  above  6200/.  ;  wiiieh  is  above  1800/.  more 
that!  I  was  the  last  year." 

We  have  hinted,  however,  at  a  worse  meanness  than 
the  care  of  money,  and  sordid  household  economy. 
When  liis  friend.s  and  patrons  seem  falling  into  disgrace, 
thi.s  is  tlie  way  lie  takes  to  ctmntenance  tliem. 

*'I  found  my  Lord  Sandwich  there,  ])oor  man  !  I  see  with  a  mehiti- 
choly  face,  and  suffers  his  beard  to  grow  <tn  hirt  uj>per  Up  more  than 
uaual.  I  took  him  a  little  a^ide  to  know  wlien  I  dhouM  wait  ou  hini| 
and  where  :  he  told  nie,  and  that  it  would  he  hi-st  to  meet  at  his  lodg- 
ing.^  without  fteitiff  si^ctt  to  walk  together.  Which  I  liked  very  well; 
and,  Ijord  !  to  see  in  wliat  di(?lculty  1  stand,  that  /f/wrr  no/ widk  wltli 
Sir  W.  C)>ventry,  for  fear  my  Lord  or  Hir  (i.  Carteret  should  sec  me ; 
nor  with  either  of  tliom,  for  fear  Sir  W.  Coventry  sliould  I  &c. 

"To  Sir  \V.  Coventry's  —  after  much  discourse  with  him,  I  walke'l 
out  with  hiiD  into  James's  Furk  ;  where,  hfififf  vfraul  to  be  setu  tri/A 
him  {hr  havintj  nut  t/t^t  htive  to  Atyjr  the  King's  hand,  but  notice  taken, 
as  I  liear,  of  all  that  go  to  him),  I  did  take  the  prrtnirfi  of  my  attend- 
ing tlio  Tangier  Committee  to  take  my  leave  of  him." 

It  is  but  a  small  matter,  after  this^  to  find,  tliat  when 
the  ofHce  is  besieged  by  poor  sailors'  wives,  claraoiirinj^ 
for  their  arrears  of  pjiy,  he  and  Mrs.  Pejiys  arc  drend- 
fully  ''afraid  to  send  a  veinson  pasty,  that  wc  arc  to 
have  for  supper  to-ni^ht,  to  the  cook  to  l>e  bitked — for 
fear  of  their  offering  violence  to  it." 

Not\vitlistandin<2;  his  great  jidmiration  of  his  wife  and 
her  iKJimty,  and  lii.s  iinremitfin^  att<jntion  to  business 
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and  money,  he  has  a  great  denl  of  innocent  (?)  dalliance 
with  various  pretty  actrcsses  at  the  playhouses,  and 
passes  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  verj^  protiigate  society. 
Here  is  a  touch  of  his  ordinar}'  life,  which  meets  us  by 
accident  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves. 

"To  the  King's  house;  and  tlicrc  going  in  mcit  with  Knipp,  snd 
abe  took  us  up  intu  the  tiriMiig-rooms  ;  iinti  to  /Ac  tromeri's  iffiiOi — 
where  Nell  (ihat  la,  XtH  (iwyri) — wiia  dn-gding  h».T!jt*l(',  niiJ  wna  nil 
uiiruuly,  and  is  very  pretty,  prelticr  than  I  th<iu;^ht.  And  into  the 
wene-rooin,  and  there  sot  down,  and  sho  gave  us  fruit :  and  here  I 
read  the  ijuestions  to  Knipp,  while  she  answiTctl  me,  through  all  her 
put  of  *  Kioto's  Figary's' which  was  acted  to-day.  Hut,  Lord!  lo 
see  how  they  were  both  painted,  would  niuke  a  man  mad,  and  did  make 
ne  Uratli  thorn  !  and  what  Inuic  ciuiipiiny  of  men  comes  among  them, 
ftad  how  lewdly  they  talk  !  And  how  pr>or  the  men  are  in  clotlieH,  and 
yet  what  a  tthow  they  make  on  the  stage  by  candle-light  is  very  ob- 
tervable.  But  to  see  how  Kell  cursed,  —  for  having  so  few  people  in 
the  pit,  was  £ti*ange." 

Now,  Avhethcr  it  was  strange  or  not,  it  was  certainly 
very  wrong  in  Nell  to  curse  so  unmercil'ully,  even  at  a 
tliin  house.  But  wo  must  say,  tliat  it  wus  neither  so 
wryiig  nor  so  strange,  us  for  tliis  gnive  man  of  office,  to 
curse  deliberately  to  himself  in  this  his  private  Diary. 
And  yet  but  a  few  pages  after,  we  find  this  emphatic 
witry — "in  fear  of  notliing  but  this  dnmned  busimaa 
ot'tlie  prizes.  I  fear  my  lord  will  receive  a  cursed  deal 
of  trouble  bv  it." 

The  following  aftords  a  still  stronger  picture  of  the 
ju'ofligacy  of  the  times. 

"To  Fox  Ilftll,  and  lhor«  IVll  into  the  company  of  Ilnrry  Killigrcw, 
a  rogue  newly  come  biU'k  uuL  nf  France,  but  Htill  in  diffgnu'e  at  our 
Ufurt,  and  young  Newpurt  and  otlieri*;  am  very  rogues  a(»  any  in  tlie 
to»n,  who  were  reudy  to  take  liuld  fif  cvi-ry  woman  that  come  by 
tlii'in.  And  »o  to  8U[>[ier  in  an  ai'bour:  but.  Lord!  ih(;ir  nind  talk  did 
toakf  my  heart  ukc  I  And  here  1  first  undi-rstoo<l  by  their  talk  the 
aicaoing  of  the  eompuny  that  lately  were  ealletl  Bailers  ;  Harris  telling 
liow  it  was  by  n  meeting  of  some  young  blades,  where  he  was  among 
Okid,  and  my  Lndy  Bennet  and  her  ladies;  and  there  da/trim/  $tuked! 
fmd  all  Uie  roguish  things  in  tite  world.  But,  I»rd,  what  Ukisc  com- 
puy  wa»  this  that  1  wn!>  in  to-night !  though  full  of  wit ;  and  worth  a 
man's  being  in  for  once,  —  to  know  the  nature  of  it,  and  their  manner 
t>ilalk  and  lives," 

These  however,  wc  have  no  doubt,  were  all  veiy 
blimieless  and  accidental  associiUions  on  his  part.     But 
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thtn'c  is  one  little  liaison  of  which  Ave  discover  some 
indicntions  in  the  journal,  as  to  which  we  do  not  feci  so 
well  assured,  unrosen'cd  as  his  confessions  undouhtedly 
arc,  that  he  has  intrusted  the  whole  truth  even  to  his 
short-hand  cipher.  Wc  allude  to  a  certain  Mrs.  MercLf, 
his  Avife's  maid  and  occasional  coni)>iinion,  of  whom  lie 
makes  frequent  and  very  particular  mention.  The  ful- 
lowing  entry,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  a  littJe  suspicious,  us 
well  as  exceedinffly  characteristic. 

"Tlience  home — aud  lo  sing  witli  my  wife  and  fiercer  in  tlip  gar- 
den ;  and  coming  in,  I  find  my  wilo  phnnly  dissatisfiecl  with  me,  thai  I 
caii  spend  so  much  time  with  Merror,  teaching  her  to  sing,  and  could 
never  take  thR  pains  with  her.  Which  I  aL'knowIedjre  ;  but  it  is 
cauiie  the  girl  do  take  music  miglity  readily,  luid  s/ie  do  not,  —  ai 
music  is  the  thing  of  the  worlil  that  I  love  most,  atitl  all  the  pleasvn 
nimnst  that  I  can  1WW  take.  So  to  bed,  in  some  little  diecoatent,— 
but  no  words  from  me ,'" 

AVe  trace  the  effect  of  this  jealousy  very  cuiiously.in 
a  little  incident  chronicled  with  p-reat  simplicity  a  ieirj 
days  after,  wlicre  lie  mentions  that  being  out  at  supper," 
tlie  party  returned  "in  two  coacliea,  —  Mr.  Batelier anil 
his  sister  Mary,  and  my  wife  and  I,  in  one, — and  Mercer 
ahme  in  the  other." 

We  are  sorry  to  observe,  however,  tliat  he  seems  ver 
soon  to  have  fired  oF  this  caution  and  forboanmcc; 
the  following,  rather  outrageous  merry-making,  whic 
takes  place  on  the  fourth  day  after,  may  testify. 

"After  dinner  with  my  wife  and  Mercer  to  the  Beare-^r(i<.'n ; 
wlicrc  I  have  not  been,  1  think,  of  many  3'eara,  and  saw  some  goo^i 
sport  oi'  the  bull's  tossiiijr  of  the  dojrs  :  one  into  the  very  boxes.  But 
it  is  a  vei-y  rude  and  misty  plensure.  Wc  had  a  great  many  liectoi 
in  t!ie  same  box  with  us,  (and  one,  very  fine,  went  into  the  pit, 
played  his  dog  for  a  wnper,  which  was  a  siranpe  sport  fur  a  gent 
man.)  where  they  drank  wine,  anddrnnk  Mcrcer^s  health  Jirst ;  ir 
I  pledged  with  mf/  hut  off!  We  6up[ied  nt  home,  and  very  merr^ 
And  then  about  nine  o'clock  to  Mrs.  Mercer's  gate,  where  tlie  lire  and 
boys  expected  us,  and  her  scm  liad  provideil  iilmndance  of  serpents  and 
rockets  :  and  there  miphty  merry,  (my  Lndy  Pen  and  IVg^  going 
thither  with  us  and  Nan  Wright,)  till  about  twelve  at  night,  fliugiog 
our  fircw^orks,  nnrl  burning  one  another  and  the  people  over  the  way. 
And  at  last  our  buslne.s.'=es  Iwing  most  spent,  we  into  ilrs.JferctT's, 
and  there  miyihty  merry,  amuUhiff  aue  another  tctth  candle-greast  and 
9oot^  till  most  of  us  were  like  devils  I  And  that  l)eiiig  done,  tht^n  wc 
broke  up,  and  to  my  house  ;  and  there  I  wade  them  drink,  and  up 
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eliiirs  v/c  went,  and  tlion  fell  into  dnncinp,  (W.Batelicr  dancing  well,) 
iinil  HrcS;tin;j;  liim  nml  I  and  one  i^tr.  Bannister  (w!in  with  my  wife 
come  over  also  with  us)  like  women;  nixil  Mercer  put  on  a  suit  of 
Tarn's,  like  a  bny.  and  mighty  mirth  wt*  had  —  nnd  Mrrcer  danced  a 
j"J9-  im*l  Nan  Wright,  and  my  wife,  antl  Pejrg  Pen  put  mi  perriwigB. 
Thus,  we  spent  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning — mighty  merry  !**  — 
vol  L  p.  438,  439. 

After  all  this,  wc  confess,  we  are  not  ver}^  much  sur- 
prised, though  no  doubt  a  little  shocked,  to  find  tlie 
matter  come  to  the  following  natural  and  domestic, 
though  not  very  dignified  catastrophe. 

"This  day  Mercer  being  not  at  home,  but,  against  her  mistress's 
onler,  gone  to  her  mother's,  and  my  wife,  ^oing  thither  to  speak  with 
W.  Hewer,  beat  her  there .' !  —  and  was  angry  ;  and  her  mother  saying 
that  she  was  not  a  prentice  girl,  to  a^k  leave  every  time  she  goea 
abroad,  my  wife  with  good  reason  was  angrj',  and  when  she  come 
horae  bid  her  begone  again^  And  »o  «!ie  went  away !  tehich  troubled 
wr,  — but  yet  less  than  it  would,  beoanse  of  the  conilition  we  arc  in, 
in  feur  of  coming  in  a  little  time  to  be  legs  able  to  keep  one  in  her 
quality." 

Matters,  however,  we  are  happy  to  say,  seem  to  have 
been  wonderfully  soon  made  up  again  —  for  we  iind  her 
attending  Mrs.  P.,  as  usual,  in  about  six  weeks  after ; 
and  there  are  various  subsequent,  though  very  brief  and 
discreet  notices  of  her,  to  the  end  of  the  Diary, 

It  is  scarcely  fair,  we  confess,  tluis  to  drag  to  light 
the  frailties  of  this  wortliy  defunct  secretarj' :  But  we 
really  cannot  well  lielp  it  —  lie  ha.s  laid  the  temptation  so 
directly  in  our  way.  If  a  man  will  leave  such  things  on 
reeonl,  people  \v'ill  read  and  laugh  at  them,  although  lie 
should  long  before  be  laid  snug  in  his  grave.  After 
what  wc  have  just  extracted,  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  following  ingeiuious  confession. 

"The  trnth  is,  I  do  indulge  myself  a  little  the  more  in  pleasure, 
knowing  that  tins  is  the  proper  age  of  my  life  to  do  it ;  and  out  of 
iny  observation,  that  most  tneii  that  do  thrive  in  the  world  do  forget 
lo  take  jttettgtire  during  the  time  that  they  arc  getting  their  estate,  but 
rcierve  that  till  llicy  have  got  one,  and  tlien  it  is  too  late  for  them  to 
enjoy  it." 

One  of  the  most  characteristic,  and  at  the  same  time 
ost  creditable  pieces  of  ndivctt^  that  wc  meet  with  in 
tJie  book,  is  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  infinite  suc- 
ics3  of  ti  speecli  ^vl^K•h  he  delivered  at  the  bar  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  in  1667,  in  explanation  and  defence 
of  certain  alleged  mistnanugements  in  the  navy,  then 
u ruler  (liscussimi   in   t]iat    ii.sseml)ly.     The    honouniblo 
House  piobiihly  know  but  little  about  the  Inisinei-s;  and 
nobody,  wc  can  well  believe,  knew  so  much  about  it  lu 
our  author,  —  und  this,  we  liuve  no  doubt,  avms  the  p;Peat 
merit  of  his  discourse,  and  tlie  secret  of  his  success :  — 
For  though  wc  are  disposed  to  give  him  every  creJif 
for    industry,    clearness,    and    practical  judgment,   \xv 
tliirik  it  is  no  less  plain,  from  his  manner  of  writing,  tha?i 
fi-om  the  fact  of  liis  subsequent  obscurity  in  parliament, 
that  he  could  never  have  had  any  pretensions  to  \h 
L'haractor  of  an  orator.     Be  that  as  it  niay,  howcverJ 
this  speech  seems  to  have  made  a  great  impi-ession  a(| 
the  time  ;  and  ccrtaiidy  gave  singular  satisfaction  to  its 
worthy  maker.     It  would  be  unjust  to  withhold   iVoiu 
our  readers  his  o^vn  account  of  this  bright  passage  in 
his  existence.     In  the  morning,  when  he  ct 
Westminster,  he  had  some  natural  qualms. 

"  Ant]  to  comfort  myself  did  po  to  the  Do^  nnd  drink  hiOt'  a  pint  rf] 
mulled  siii'k, —  and  in  the  Imll  did  drink  u  drum  oi"  brandy  at  Mr*  j 
Hewlett's!  and  with  the  warmth  of  tiiit;  did  Jiiid  mysKjlf  in  belteronJct  j 
U3  to  courage,  truly." 

He  spoke  three  liours  and  a  half,  '*as  comfortably  ii8^ 
if  1  hud  been  at  my  own  table,"  and  ended  soon  after 
three  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  it.  w;is  not  thought  fit  to  put 
the  vote  tlmt  day,  "many  nienibrrs  havi]>g  gone  out  w 
dinner,  and  come  in  again  half  drunk." 
Iiis  glory  opens  on  him. 

"6tb.  Up  betimes,  nnd  with  Sir  D.  Gauden  to  Sir  W.  Covenli 
eliarnb(.T  ;  where  itio  first  word  he  anid  to  me  was,  *  Good-morrow, 
Mr.  lVpy*>,  that  must  be  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  House:*  and  did 
protest  I  hud  got  honour  t'jr  ever  in  parlinraent.  He  said  that  hi* 
brother,  tlmt  sat  by  him,  admires  me  ;  nnd  anollier  gentleman  said 
that  I  conhi  not  gi-i  less  than  a  lOOOi.  a  year,  if  1  vtouUl put  on  a  g»tcn 
nnd  plead  at  the  Chanvprtf-hnr.  Hut,  what  ph.'iL<es  me  mnat,  he  telU 
nin  that  the  Solieitor-p;enerull  did  protest  that  he  thou|rlit  /  itpokr  the 
best  of  any  man  in  England.  My  Ixinl  llurkyley  did  cry  me  up  for 
what  tlii-y  had  heard  of  it ;  nnd  otiiers,  Pnrliament-men  there  alKiiit 
tlie  Kiitg^,  did  way  that  they  never  htard  suck  a  speech  in  thrir  Hers, 
delivered  in  thai  manner.  From  thence  I  went  to  Westminster  Hnll; 
wlierc  I  met  with  Wr  O.  Montagu,  who  came  to  me  and  ki.4$ed  nie, 
nnd  told  mc  that  he  liad  often  heretofore  kisacd  my  bandit,   but  now 
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he  would  hiss  my  lips ;  protesting!;  that  /  icas  another  Cicero  ;  and 
said  all  tlie  world  said  the  same  of  inc.  Mr.Goilolpliin  ;  Mr.  Sandf, 
wild  swore  he  would  go  twenty  iiiile^  iit  any  time  to  hejir  tlic  like 
again,  und  thut  lie  never  saw  so  many  tjit  funr  hours  together  to  heap 
any  man  in  his  Hfu  ns  there  did  to  heiir  me.  Blr.  Chiclily.  Sir  John 
Duncomb,  and  every  body  do  say  that  i/ie  kingdom  irifl  ring  of  nig 
atditics,  nud  that  I  liavc  done  myself  right  for  my  whole  life;  and  so 
Captain  Coke  and  others  of  my  friends  say  that  mo  man  had  ever  such 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  ahilities  known.  And  that  I  may  cite 
all  at  oneo,  Mr.Lientenwnt  of  the  Tower  diil  tell  me  that  Mr.  Vaughan 
did  protest  to  him,  and  that  in  his  hearing  snid  so  to  llie  Duke  of 
Albermarle,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  W.Covcntry,  that  he  hud  sat  twenty- 
.six  ycnr3  in  Parliament  and  tievtr  fteard  such  a  aprech  there  before  I 
for  whifh  tlie  Lord  God  make  mi?  thankful !  and  lliul  t  inny  nuike  use 
of  it,  not  to  ]>riile  ftnd  vainglory,  but  that,  now  I  have  this  esteem.  I 
may  do  nothing  that  may  lessen  it!" 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this — but  we  have  given 
rather  too  much  space  already  to  Mr.  lVpys*3  individual 
coucenis:  and  must  turn  now  to  something  of  more 
public  interest.  ]5efore  taking  leave  of  private  life,  how- 
ever, we  may  notice  one  or  two  things,  that  we  collect 
incidentally,  as  to  the  manners  and  liabita  of  the  times. 
The  phiyhouses,  of  which  there  seem  to  have  been  at 
least  tliree,  opened  apparently  soon  after  noon  —  though 
the  entcrtaiiunents  often  lasted  till  bite  in  tiie  niglit  — 
but  we  cannot  make  out  whether  tliey  were  ever  exhi- 
bited by  daylight.  The  pit,  in  some  of  them  at  least, 
must  have  been  uncovered ;  for  our  autlior  speaks  re- 
peatedly of  being  annoyed  in  that  place  by  rain  and  hail. 
For  several  years  after  the  Kestoration,  women's  j>art9 
were  done  by  boys, —  thougli  there  seem  always  to  have 
been  female  singers.  The  Iiour  of  dinner  was  almost 
always  twelve ;  and  men  seem  generally  to  have  sat  at 
talde  with  their  hats  on.  The  wines  mostly  in  use  appear 
to  have  been  the  Spanish  white  wines — both  sweet  and 
dry— some  clarets— but  no  poit.  It  seems  still  to  have 
been  a  custom  to  go  down  to  drink  in  the  cellar.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  met,  like  the  courts  of  law,  at  nine, 
and  generally  adjourned  at  noon.  The  style  of  dress 
seems  to  have  been  very  variable,  and  very  costly — 
periwigs  appear  not  to  have  been  introduced,  even  at 
court,  till  1663  —  and  the  still  greater  abominatitm  of 
hair  powder  not  to  iiave  been  yet  dreamed  of.     Much  of 
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the  outskirts  of  the  town^  and  the  greater  part  of  West- 
minister, were  not  paved — and  the  police  seems  to  hove 
heen  very  deficient,  as  the  author  frequently  speaks  uf  the 
danger  of  returning  from  AA'hitehall  and  tliat  neifrhbour- 
hood  to  the  city  early  in  the  evening — no  himps  in  tlw 
streets.     Some  curujus  notices  of  prices  might  he  col- 
lected out  of  tliese  volumes — hut  wc  have  noted  but  a 
few.     Coaches  seem  to  have  been  common,  and  verj' 
cheap — our  author  gets  a  very  handsome  one  for  A 
On  tne  other  hand,  he  pays  4/.  IO5.  for  a  beaver,  and  as 
much  for  a  wig.     Pictures  too  seem  to  have  brought 
large  prices,  considering  the  value  of  money  and  the 
small  proportion  of  the  people  who  could  tiien  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  art.     He  pays  25/.  for  a  portrait  of  his 
wife,  ancl  30/.  for  a  miniature,  besides  eight  guineas  for 
the  setting — and  mentions  a  flower-piece  for  which  tk' 
painter  refused  70/.     W'e  may  take  leave  of  liim  and  his 
housekeeping,  by  inserting  his  account  of  two  great  din- 
iici*8  he  seems  to  liavc  given — both  Avhich  he  appears  to 
have  regardetl  as  matters  of  veiy  weighty  concenimcnt. 
As  to  the  first  he  says  — 

**  My  h«ad  being  full  of  to-morrow's  dinner,  went  to  my  I^rJ 
Crnw(f'rt,  tht'ie  to  invite  Sir  Thomas,  Ac.  Tlieni-e  home;  and  tkre 
find  oncla}nngof  my  napkins  ajiainat  to-morrow  in  figures  uf  ill  wrw  J 
which  iH  mighty  pretty  ;  and  it  aeems  it  is  his  trade,  and  he  gets  niucli 
money  by  it. —  i4lh.  Up  very  betimes,  and  with  Jane  to  Leretl's 
there  to  conclude  upon  our  dinner  ;  and  thenee  to  the?  pewterer'sw 
biiy  a  pewter  seatbrne,  which  I  have  ever  liitherto  been  witboiiu 
Anon  comes  my  company,  viz,  my  Lord  Ilinchingbroke  and  his  W.S 
Sir  Philip  Carteret  and  his  lady,  Godolphin  and  my  cosen  Roger,  nO'* 
Creed  :  and  mighty  merry ;  n^nd  by  and  by  to  dinner,  which  was  vcrj 
good  and  plentiful  (and  I  should  have  Raid,  and  Mr.George  .Monti?", 
who  came  at  a  very  little  warning,  which  was  exceeding;  kind  of  ltiii>)> 
And  there,  amonfr  otlier  thing^^  my  lord  had  Sir  Samuel  MorUnil's 
late  invention  for  casting  up  of  sums  of  £  s.  d. ;  xvhich  is  verj'  pr^'lty. 
but  not  very  useful.  Most  of  our  tJiseourftc  was  of  my  Lord  S-iwi- 
wicli  and  hi?*  family,  as  bcinR  all  of  us  of  the  family.  And  with  ex- 
tnnirdinnry  pleasure  all  the  afternoon,  thus  together,  eating  and  lookiai; 
over  ray  closet." 

Tlie  next  seems  to  have  been  still  more  solemn  and 
successful. 

*'23d.  To  the  ollice  till  noon,  when  word  bn^ught  me  that  my  Lord 
Sandwich  was  come;  so  1  presently  rose,  and  there  I  found  my  Lordi 
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Sandwich,  Peterborough,  and  Sir  Charles  Ilarhord ;  and  presently 
after  them  cornea  my  Lord  lliiichinjrhroke,  Mr.  Sidiitiy,  arid  Sir  Wil- 
liam Godolphiii.  And  after  greeting  thcin  nml  simii*  time  spent  in  talk, 
iliancr  was  broufijht  up,  one  dish  after  niiollier,  hut  a  disli  at  a  lime ; 
bnt  all  BO  good  I  But,  above  all  thingti,  the  variety  of  wines  and  excel- 
lent of  their  kind  I  Imd  for  them,  and  all  in  so  good  order,  that  they 
were  mightily  plcnsetl,  and  myself  full  of  content  at  it :  and  indeed  it 
was,  of  a  dinner  of  about  six  or  eight  <1iijhe»,  n^  noble  as  any  man 
ooed  to  have,  I  think  ;  at  least,  all  was  done  in  the  noblest  manner 
tliat  ever  I  had  any,  and  1  have  rarely  aeen  in  my  life  better  any 
where  else,  even  at  the  Court.  ^\J\er  dinner  my  lords  to  cards,  and 
the  rest  of  u^  sittinrr  about  them  and  talking,  and  looking  on  my  books 
and  piotnrcii,  and  my  wife's  drawings,  which  they  coirraended  mightily : 
and  mighty  merry  uU  day  hmg,  with  exceeding  great  content,  and  so 
mi  seven  at  night;  and  so  took  thetr  leaves,  it  being  dark  nnd  foul 
weather.  Thus  was  this  entertainment  over  —  the  best  uf  its  kind 
and  the  fnllest  of  honour  and  content  to  me  that  ever  I  Imd  in  my 
life ;  and  I  fhall  not  easily  have  so  good  again." 

On  turning  to  the  political  or  historical  parts  of  this 
reconl,  we  are  ntther  disappointed  in  lindinf^  so  little 
that  is  curious  or  interesting  in  that  earUest  portion  of 
it  which  carries  us  through  the  whole  work  of  the  Re- 
storation.    Tl»ougIi  there  are  ahnost  daily  entries  from 
the  1st  of  January  1059,  and  tliough  the  author  was 
Constantly  in  conniuinicjition  with  [n-rsons  in  public  si- 
tuations— -was  personally  introduced  to  the  Kiii;r  at  tlie 
Hague,  and  came  home  in  the  same  ship  with  hhn,  it  is 
\vonderful  how  few  particLtSars  of  any  moment  lie  haa 
l^een  enabled  to  put  down ;  and  how  little  the  tone   of 
luB  journal  exhibits  of  that  interest  and  anxiety  whicli 
'Wc  are  apt  to  imagine  must  have  been  universal  during 
the  dependence  of  so  momentous  a  revolution,     liven 
this  barrenness,  however,  is  not  without  instruction^ 
and  illustrates  by  a  new  example  how  insensible  the 
contemponiries  of  great  tratisactions  often  are  of  their 
importance,  and  how  much  more  posterity  sees  of  their 
character  than  those  who  were  parties  to  them.     Wo 
have  already  observed  that   the  autbor*s  own  political 
predilections  are  scarcely  distinguishable  till  he  is  em- 
barked in  the  fleet  to  Vn'ing  home  the  King — and  the 
greater  part  of  those  Avith  whom  he  converses  seem  to 
nave  been  nearly  as    undecided.     Monk    is  spoken  of 
throughout   with  con.siderable  contempt  and  aversion ; 
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and  among  many  instances  of  his  duplicity,  it  is  recorded 
that  upon  the  2 1st  day  of  Fcbruur}'  1G60,  he  came  to 
Wiitdiall,  '*nnd  there  mnde  a  speech  ti)  them,  ifconi- 
mending  to  them  a  Commonwealth^  and  (igaim*t  Charles 
Stuart."     The   feeling  of  the  city   is  represented,  no 
doubt,   as  extremely   hostile  to   the    Parliament   (hurc 
uniformly  called  the   Rump)  ;    but  their  aspirations  are 
not  said  to  be  dii-ected  to  royaltj',  but  merely  to  a  free 
Parliament  and  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  junto.  So 
late  as  the  mouth  of  March  our  author  observes,*' Grwtt 
is  the  talk  of   a   ainfrle   person.     Charles,    George,  or 
Richard  again.    For  the  last  of  wliich  my  Lord  St.  John 
is   said   to    sjjeak   very   higli.     Great   also  is   the  dis- 
pute in  tlie  House,  in  whose  name  the  writs  shall  issue 
for  the  new  Parliament."     It  is  a  comfort,  however,  to 
rind,  in  a  season  of  such  universal  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple, that  signal  perfidy,  even  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public, is  visited  with  general  scorn.     A  pei*son  of  the 
name  of  Jlorland,  who  had  Ik-cu  employed  under  tlic 
Protector  in  tlie  Sceixitrary  of  State's  uifice,  had  lieen  i(M 
tlie  habit  of  betraying  his  trust,  and   communicftiiiif" 
privately  Avith  the  exiled  monarch  —  and,  upon  imw  re- 
sorting to  him,  had  been  graced  with  tlie    honour  of 
knighthood.     Even  our  cold-hearted  chronicler  s[>caks 
thus  of  this  deserter : 

'*  Mr.Morland,  now  Sir  Samuel,  was  here  oa  board  ;  but  I  do  not 
finil  tlint  my  lord  or  nny  body  did  give  Iiim  any  respect  — lie  being 
luokinl  upon  by  him  nnd  all  men  ns  a  knnve.  Among  otliers  he  bt^ 
Iniyed  Sir  ll'icU.  Willis  that  married  Dr.  F.  Jones's  datightvr,  wlw 
lind  paid  bini  lOOO/.  at  one  time,  by  the  Protector's  and  Secrttary 
Thurloe's  order,  iur  intelligence  that  he  sent  concerning  the  King." 
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And  there  is  rtfterwanla  a  similar  expression  of  hone 
indignation  against  *'that  perfidious  rogue  Sir  G.  Down-^ 
ing,"  who,  though  he  had  served  in  the  Parliamentary 
anny  under  Okey,  yet  now  volunteered  to  go  after  him 
and  Corbet,  witli  the  King's  warrant,  to  Holland,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  back  as  prisoners,  to  their 
deiith  — nnd  had  the  impudence,  when  there,  to  make  a 
siH'cch  to  ''the  Lords  States  of  Holland,  telling  them  to 
tlicir  faces  that  he  observed  that  he  was  not  received 


with  the  respect  and  observance  note,  that  he  was  when 
he  came  from  the  traitor  and  rehell  Cromwell  I  by  ■whom, 
I  am  sure,  he  hath  got  all  he  hath  in  the  worlil, — and 
they  know  it  too." 

When  our  author  is  presented  to  the  Kin^;,  he  very 
simply  puts  do^v^l,  that  "  he  seems  to  be  a  very  sober 
man!"  This,  however,  probably  referred  only  to  his 
dress  and  equipment ;  which,  from  the  follo>ving  extract, 
seems  to  have  been  Iiomely  enough,  even  for  a  republic, 

*•  Tliia  afternoon  Mr.  Edward  Pickering  told  mc  in  whni  a  sad,  poor 
condition  for  clothes  and  money  the  kin^  was,  and  till  his  attendants, 
when  he  came  to  bim  first  from  my  lord;  tlicirclcHht's  not  behiff  worth 
forttf  shilling*  —  tlic  best  of  them.  And  how  overjoyed  tl»c  Kiugu-as 
when  Sir  J.  Greenville  brou{j;ht  Iiini  some  money  ;  so  joyful,  that  he 
called  the  Princes;*  lUiyal  anil  Duke  of  Yurk  to  look  upon  it,  as  it  Jay 
in  the  porlnmnteau  heibre  it  was  taken  out."' 

On  the  voyage  home  the  names  of  the  ships  arc 
changed  — and  to  be  sure  the  Richard^  the  Nasehy^  and 
the  Dunbar^  were  not  very  fit  to  bear  the  royal  ilag — 
nor  even  the  Speaker  or  the  Lambert.  There  is  a  long 
account  of  the  landing,  and  a  still  longer,  of  Lord  Sand- 
wich's investment  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter — but 
we  do  not  find  any  thing  of  moment  recorded,  till  we 
come  to  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the  regicides 
—  a  pitiful  and  disgusting  departure  from  the  broad 
principle  of  amnesty,  upon  tlie  basis  of  which  alone  any 
peaceftd  restoration  could  be  contemplated,  after  so  long 
and  so  unequivocally  national  a  suspension  of  royalty. 
It  is  disgusting  to  find,  that  Monk  sate  on  the  bench, 
while  liis  companions  in  arms,  Harrison,  Hacker,  and 
Axtell,  viiiVQ  arraigned  for  the  treasons  in  which  he 
and  they  had  been  u.ssociatcd.  Our  author  records  the 
whole  transactions  with  the  most  perfect  indifFeixjncc, 
and  with  scarcely  a  remark — for  example, 

"  13th.  I  went  out  to  Charing  Cross,  to  see  Major-Gencral  Har- 
rioon  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered;  which  was  dune  there;  he  look- 
ing M  cheerful !  as  any  man  coidd  do  in  that  condition.  —  18th.  This 
morning,  it  being  expected  that  Colonel  Hacker  and  Axtell  should  die, 
I  went  to  Newgate,  but  found  they  were  reprieved  till  to-niorroxv.  — 
I9ih.  Thifi  inorninp  my  dininij-room  was  fini8ho<l  with  precne  serge 
hanging  and  gilt  leather,  wliiih  is  very  handsome.  Tliis  morning 
llucker  and  Ajttell  were  hanged  and  quartered,  as  the  rest  arc." 
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He  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  troubled^  as  be  expresses  it, 

at  tJiu  disiiiterring  and  gibbeting  of  Ci*omweir8  dead 
and  fVsUjniig  iKxly — tbinkin?  it  unfit  that  "a  man  of 
su  gi'vat  courage  as  he  was,  sliould  have  tliat  dishonour 
— though  otherwise  he  might  deserve  it — enough!*'  Ik 
does  not  fail,  however,  to  attend  the  rest  of  the  execu- 
tions, and  to  describe  them  as  spectacles  of  ordii 
occurrence — thus : 

•*  I9th.  Titis  morning,  before  wo  sat,  1  went  to  AldgatC]  ulU 
the  corner  shop,  a  ilrapor's,  I  stood,  and  did  c«c  Uarkestead,  Obcfi 
and  Corbfit  drawn  towards  tlie  pallows  at  Tiburne ;  liod  tliwr  lli*!/ 
were  hanged  and  quartered.  They  all  looked  eery  cheerful!  but  I 
hear  ihcy  nil  die  defending  what  they  did  to  the  King  to  be  just; 
which  is  very  strange  !" 

*•  14th.  About  eleven  o'clock,  having  a  room  got  ready  for  ub,  wo 
all  went  out  to  the  Tower  Hill ;  and  there,  over  afrainst  the  Hc^tlTatd, 
made  on  purjjosc  this  day,  saw  Sir  Henry  Vane  brought.  A»erj 
great  press  of  |>eople.  lie  made  a  long  5|>eech,  many  tiinc#>  intff- 
ruptcd  by  tlie  sherifle  and  others  there;  and  they  would  havctikw 
his  pa[K'r  out  of  his  hand,  but  he  would  not  let  it  go.  But  tbej 
caut^ed  nil  tlic  books  of  those  that  writ  after  him  to  Ijo  given  tlic 
sheriffe ;  and  the  trumpt^s  wrrc  brought  under  the  scaffold  thai  Ik 
might  not  be  lieard.  Then  he  prayed,  and  W)  fitted  himself,  oaJ  re- 
ceived the  blow ;  but  the  scaffold  was  so  crowded  that  we  coul'l  no* 
see  it  done.  He  had  a  blister,  or  issue.,  upon  his  neck,  wlikli  ^' 
desired  them  not  to  hurt  I  He  changed  not  his  colour  or  flpeccii 
tlic  lii^t,  hut  died  juiitifying  liini^elf  and  the  cixuse  he  had  stow)  Turk 
and  t4|>oke  vi'ry  confidently  4>f  hii^  l>etng  presently  at  the  right  liild( 
Christ;  and  tn  all  things  appeared  the  most  resolved  man  thitcW 
died  ill  tliat  manner." 

In  spite  of  those  rigorous  measures,  the  author  very 
soon  gets  disgusted  with  **the  lewtluess,  beggar}',  ftdd 
wastefnlness,"  of  the  new  government — and  after  «ipi' 
cLously  remarking,  that  "  I  doubt  our  new  Lords  of  the 
Council  do  not  mind  things  as  the  late  powers  did — batj 
their  pleasure  or  profit  more/'  he  proceeds  to  make  thej 
following  striking  rt.'marks  on  the  ruinous  jwlicy,  atii'pt*''^ 
on  this,  and  many  otlier  restorations,  of  excluding  tboj 
only  men  really  acquainted  with  business,  on  the  score 
of  their  former  opposition  to  the  party  in  power.  ■ 

"  From  that  we  discoursed  of  the  evil  of  putting  out  men  of  e^' 
pcriunce  in  business,  and  of  the  condition  uf  the  King's  part/  >t  \>^ 
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s«Dt,  who,  as  the  Papists,  though  otherwise  Tine  persons,  jet  being  bj 
law  kept  for  these  fourscore  years  out  of  employment,  they  urc  now 
tcholly  uncupal/ie  of  business ;  nnJ  so  the  Cavaliers^  for  twenty  yecu's, 
who  for  the  most  part  hnve  either  given  tlieinselves  over  to  look  after 
country  and  family  business,  and  those  the  best  of  tliem,  and  tlie  rest 
to  debauchery,  &c. ;  and  that  was  it  tliat  hath  made  him  lugh  against 
the  late  bill  brought  into  the  House  for  the  making  all  men  incapable 
of  emphiyment  thnt  hud  served  af/ainst  (he  Khiff.  People,  says  he,  in 
the  sea-aerviee,  it  is  inijiossible  to  ilo  aisy  thing  without  them,  there 
being  not  more  than  three  men  of  the  whoh'.  King's  t*ide  lluit  are  fit  to 
command  ahnost ;  and  these  were  Captn.  Alien,  Smith,  and  Ik'cch; 
and  it  may  be  Ilohnes,  and  Utber  -,  and  Batts  might  do  tionie tiling." 

In  his  account  of  another  conversutioji  with  the  same 
shi^ewd  observer,  l»e  ^aves  the  following  strikinji;  picture 
of  the  diff'erent  temper  and  moral  character  of  the  old 
Republican  soldiers,  as  constrasted  with  those  of  the 
Koyulists  —  of  the  former  he  reports — 

"Let  the  King  think  what  he  will,  it  is  them  that  must  help  him  in 
the  day  of  warr.  For  generally  they  are  the  most  sub&taiitiall  suit  of 
people,  and  the  soberest ;  and  did  desire  me  to  observe  it  to  my  Lord 
Sunilwich,  among  othtT  tliiog*,  that  of  all  the  old  armtf  now  you  can- 
not see  a  man  firyf/htt/  about  the  slrei^t ;  but  what  ?  you  shall  have 
this  captain  turned  a  shoemaker;  this  lieutenant  a  baker;  this  a 
brewer ;  that  a  haherdasher  ;  this  common  soldier  a  porter  ;  and  every 
man  in  his  apron  and  frcick,  ike.,  as  if  they  never  had  done  any  tiling 
else  :  "Whereas  the  other  go  with  their  belts  and  swords,  swearitiff  and 
cutting,  and  stealing ;  running  into  people's  houses,  by  force  oiten- 
times,  to  carry  away  something  ;  and  this  is  the  diflerence  between 
tlie  tenifM^r  of  (uhj  and  the  other;  luul  concludes  (arul  I  think  with 
some  reason),  that  the  spirit  of  the  old  Parliament  soldiers  are  so 
quiet  and  contented  with  God's  providences,  that  the  King  is  safer 
from  any  evil  meant  him  by  them,  one  thousand  limes  mori!  than  from 
his  own  discontented  Cavaliers.  And  then  to  the  publick  manage- 
ment of  business  :  it  is  done,  tm  he  observes,  ao  loosely  and  su  carc- 
Icjiwly,  that  the  kingdom  can  never  Iw  happy  with  it,  every  man  looking 
after  himself,  and  his  own  lust  and  luxury." 

The  following  is  also  very  remarkable. 

"  It  is  strange  how  every  bo<ly  now-a-days  do  rejieet.  upon  Otirtrj 
and  commend  him  ;  wimt  brave  things  he  did,  and  made  alt  the  neigh- 
bour princes  fear  him  ;  wliileherea  prince,  come  in  with  all  tlio  love 
and  prayers  and  good  liking  of  his  |MH>pIe-,  who  luivc  given  greater 
signK  of  loyalty  and  willingness  to  serve  him  with  their  estates  than 
ever  waa  done  by  any  people,  hath  lost  all  so  soon,  that  it  is  a  miracle 
that  a  man  could  du vise  lo  lose  so  much  in  so  little  time.** 
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The  following  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the  Pro- 
tector's family  are  curious,  and  probably  authentic  The 
conversation  is  in  the  end  of  1664. 

**  In  my  way  to  Brampton  in  tliis  day's  journey  1  met  with 
Whit<',  C'roinwell*!*  chapUu  that  was.  and  had  a  great  deal  ot'  di scoa 
with  liiiii.  Among  nthers,  he  tells  me  that  Rlchanl  ijs  and  hath  ]«> 
been,  in  France,  and  is  now  Roing  Into  Italy.  He  owns  publicklT 
that  hu  do  correspond,  and  return  him  all  hid  money.  That  Kicbt 
hath  been  in  some  slniit.H  in  the  he;;inning  ;  hut  relieved  by  his  fripo* 
That  he  goes  by  anotlier  name,  hut  do  not  disj^uisc  himself,  nor «' 
bimselt'  to  niiy  man  that  challenges  him.  He  tells  me  tor  cenain. 
that  oflers  had  been  made  lo  Me  old  mati^  of  marriage  bphceen  ikt 
king  and  his  daughfer^  to  have  obli;rcd  him  —  but  he  tooufd  not.  \k 
thinks  (with  me)  that  it  never  was  in  his  power  to  bring  in  the  King 
with  the  eonsent  of  any  of  Win  otlicere  about  him  ;  and  that  he  sf-nrtifd 
to  bring  liin»  in,  as  Munk  diiL  to  secure  Kiuiself  nttd  defirer  evrrydv ' 
ehc.  When  1  told  him  of  what  I  found  writ  in  a  Frenirh  book  ifl'o 
Monsieur  Sorhiere,  that  give'*  an  necoiint  of  his  observation?  kreiff 
England  ;  aniimg  nther  things  he  wiys,  that  It  it*  repi^rtwl  that  Crom- 
well ilid,  in  his  lifetime,  transpose  many  of  the  bolios  of  the  kinp*  t'i" 
Knglund  from  one  grave  to  another;  and  tliat  by  that  menns  it  isnxt 
known  certainly  whether  the  head  that  U  now  set  ujKm  a  post  be  thai 
of  Cromwell,  or  of  one  of  the  kings ;  Mr.  White  tells  me  tliot  Iw  be* 
lievcs  he  never  had  so  poor  n  tow  thouglit  in  him,  to  trouble  liim^lT 
about  it.  He  says  the  hand  of  Gwl  h  much  to  be  seen  ;  thai  all  lis 
childrun  are  in  good  condition  enough  as  to  eittate^  and  timt  lUii^ 
relations  that  betrayed  their  family  are  all  now  either  hange<l  or  vtiy 
miserable." 

The  most  frequent  and  prolific  topic  in  the  wbole 
book,  next  perhaps  to  that  of  <h*t:ss,  is  the  pnilligut^^y  I't 
the  court — or  what  may  fairly  be  denominated  court 
scandal.  It  wotiUl  be  endless,  and  not  very  etlifylng,  to 
attempt  any  thing  like  an  abstract  of  the  shameful  liu- 
moralities  which  this  loyal  author  has  recorded  ot*  tli<-' 
two  ro^^al  brothers^  and  the  greater  part  of  their  favour- 
ites— at  the  same  time,  that  they  occupy  so  great  a  [wrt 
of  the  work,  that  we  cannot  Avell  give  an  account  ot 
it  without  souie  notice  of  them.  The  reader  >nll  prt>- 
bably  be  satisfit-d  witli  the  following  9i)ecimens,  takt." 
ubnost  at  random. 

"  In  tlie  Privy  Ganlen  saw  the  finest  j>mock8  and  linen  petlifoat* 
of  my  L.a<Iy  CaNtleinaiue's,  laced  with  rich  lace  at  the  Iwiloni,  il>*^ 
ever  I  saw  ;  and  diii  me  t/ood  to  hok  at  them,  .Sarah  tnid  mc  bw"^ 
the  King  dined  at  my  Ludy  Casllemaiuc'ti,  and  .«upped,  every  day  "Wl 


night  the  last  week;  and  tliat  the  night  that  the  bonfires  were  made 
for  joy  of  llie  Quretirs  nrriralf,  the  King  was  tfiere.  Hut  there 
was  no  fire  nt  lier  (]o<ii%  thoiij^li  nt  all  the  rt-st  of  tlic  floors  almf»^t  in 
tliR  stri'ft ;  which  was  much  observtMl :  hikI  that  the  Kinf?  and  she  did 
send  for  a  pair  of  sca/es  iind  ivfujhed  one  another;  and  she,  being 
with  child,  was  said  to  be  heaviest." 

"  Mr.  Pickering  tells  me  tlie  story  \a  very  true  of  a  cldld  being 
dropped  nt  the  ball  at  Court;  and  that  the  King  had  it  in  his  closut  a 
week  after,  and  did  dissect  it  ;  and  making  great  sport  of  it,  paid  that 
in  his  opinion  it  must  liave  been  u  nmntU  and  three  hourtw  old;  and 
that,  whatever  others  think,  ho  bath  the  greatest  h>s9(it  bi*ing  a  hoy, 
as  he  says),  that  hath  lost  a  subject  hy  the  businesa.**^ —  *'  lie  told  rae 
also  how  loose  tfic  Court  is,  nobody  looking  after  busirieHs,  but  every 
man  his  lust  and  gain;  and  how  ihc  King  is  now  become  ho  besf>ltcd 
upon  Mrs.  Stewart,  that  he  gets  into  cortiexs,  and  will  be  with  herhuU' 
an  hour  together  kissing  her  to  the  ubservatithu  ut'all  the  world;  and 
slic  now  stays  by  hcraelf  and  expeetd  it,  as  my  Lady  Castlemaine  did 
use  to  do;  to  whom  the  King,  he  says  is  still  kind."  8cc. 

"  Coming  to  St.  James's,  I  hear  that  the  Qncenc  did  .slee]»  five  hours 
pretty  well  to-night.  The  King  they  all  wiy  is  in<wt  fondly  diwonKohite 
for  her,  and  weeps  by  her,  which  inake*i  her  weep  ;  whiclj  one  this  day 
told  me  he  reckons  a  goo4l  sign,  for  Itiat  it  carries  away  sunie  rheum 
from  llieheadi  She  tells  us  thai  the  Queeue'*  sickness  is  the  spotted 
fever;  that  she  was  as  full  of  the  spots  as  a  leopard:  which  is  very 
strange  that  it  should  he  no  more  known  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so. 
And  that  the  King  do  seem  to  take  it  much  to  heart,  for  llint  lie  hath 
wept  before  her;  hwi  for  all  thnt^  he  kttth  not  misxt'/i  otn' itit/hl^  since 
she  was  sick,  ofsuppitig  with  my  Lu<ly  Ca^lh/maino !  whieli  I  believe 
is  true,  for  she  says  that  her  lui:*band  liuth  dressed  the  suppers  every 
night;  and  1  confess  1  saw  him  myself  coming  througli  (he  street 
dressing  up  a  great  supper  to-night,  which  Sarah  says  is  ulso  for  the 
King  and  her;  which  is  a  very  strange  thing." 

"  Pierce  do  tell  me,  among  other  news  the  late  fri>liek  and  de- 
bauchery of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Ruckhurst  running  up  and  down 
all  the  night,  ahno?jt  naked,  throngh  the  ntreets;  and  at  last  fighting, 
and  being  beat  by  the  watch  and  clap]icil  up  uU  night ;  and  how  the 
King  takes  thtMr  parts  ;  and  my  I-*rd  Chief  Justice  Keeling  hath  laid 
the  constable  by  the  heels  to  answer  it  ue.\t  sessions ;  which  is  a  horrid 
shame.  Also  how  the  King  and  tJiese  gentlemen  iHd  make  the  Ijddlers 
of  Thetfor<L  this  last  progress,  to  sing  them  nil  the  obs<:cne  songs  they 
could  think  of  I  That  the  King  was  drunk  at  Saxam  with  Sedley, 
Buckhurst,  &c.  the  night  that  my  Lonl  Arlington  came  thither,  and 
would  not  give  him  audience,  nr  rouhl  710I  :  which  is  true,  for  it  was 
the  night  that  t  was  there,  nfid  ^aw  the  King  go  up  to  his  chamber,  and 
was  told  that  the  King  had  been  drinking."  —  *'  He  tells  me  that  the 
King  nnti  my  Lady  Castlemaine  are  (inite  broke  off,  and  she  is  gi>ne 
away,  and  is  with  chihl,  and  swears  the  King  sholl  own  it  ;  and  she 
will  have  it  christened  in  the  chapel  at  White  Mall  so,  ami  owned  for 
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the  King's,  as  other  kings  have  done ;  or  she  will  bring  it  int*»  While 
Hftll  gallery,  and  dash  thehrftins  of  it  out  before  the  Kimf's  ftwt !  lie 
tells  me  that  the  King  and  court  were  never  in  the  world  60  bad  ils 
they  are  now,  for  gaming,  swearing^.  women,  and  drinlcing,  and  the 
most  abominable  vices  tliat  ever  were  in  the  world  ;  so  that  all  must 
come  to  nought." 

"They  came  to  Sir  G.  Cartaret'fl  house  at  Cranbowmc,  and  there 
were  entertained,  and  nil  made  drunk  \  anil,  being  nil  drunk,  Armerer 
did  come  to  the  King,  and  swore  to  him  by  Go<.U  '  Sir,*  says  lie,  *you 
ore  not  so  kind  to  the  Duke  of  York  i*f  late  as  you  used  to  be.* — 'Not 
I?'  says  the  King.  'Why  so?' — '  Wliy,'  snys  he,  '  if  you  are,  let  us 
drink  Ins  liealth/ — 'Why  let  us,*  says  the  King.  Then  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  drank  it ;  and  having  done,  the  King  began  to  drink  it. 
*Nay,  sir,'  says  Armerer,  *by  God  you  must  do  it  on  your  knees!* 
So  he  did,  and  then  all  tbc  oouipany:  and  having  done  it.  uU  ffll  * 
crying  for  joy,  htimj  all  maudlin  and  hissing  one  another!  tlie  King 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  tlie  Duke  of  York  tli«  King  I  and  in  such  a 
maudlin  piekle  as  never  people  wer*^ :  nnd  so  jia-ised  the  day!" 

It  affords  us  no  pleasiirOj  however,  to  expose  these 
degrading  traits — even  in  dqiarteil  royalty;  but  it  is 
of  more  consequence  to  mark  the  political  vices  to  which 
they  so  naturally  led.  The  ibllo-\ving  entry,  on  the 
King's  adjourning  the  Parliament  in  IGfiT,  gives  such  a 
picture  of  the  court  policy,  as  makes  one  wonder  how 
the  Revolution  could  have  been  so  long  deferred. 

"  Thus  they  are  dismissed  again,  to  llit^ir  general  great  distaste,  I 
believe  the  greatest  that  ever  Parliament  was,  to  sec  themselves  so 
foolefl,  and  the  nation  in  certain  condition  of  ruin,  white  the  Kinw,  tliey 
see,  is  only  guvetrned  by  his  lust,  and  wimien,  und  i-ogues  about  hinL 
They  do  all  give  up  the  kingdom  for  lost,  tfiai  I  speak  to;  und  do  hear 
what  the  King  says,  how  he  and  the  Duke  of  York  do  DO  what  thky 

CAN  TO  GET  Ul"  AN  ARMY,  THAT  TIIEV  MAV  KEED  NO  MORE  PAR- 
LIAMENTS :  and  how  my  Lady  Ciistlemaine  hath,  before  the  late  breach 
between  her  and  the  King,  said  to  tbc  King,  that  he  mjtst  ruic  by  an 
armff,  or  nil  icnuld  bf  Inxtf  I  am  told  that  many  petitions  were  pro- 
vided for  the  Parliament,  complaining  of  the  wrongs  they  have  receivwl 
from  the  court  and  courtiers,  In  city  and  country,  if  the  Parliament 
had  but  sat :  and  1  do  perceive  they  all  do  resolve  to  have  a  good 
account  of  the  inom-y  sjilmU,  before  ever  they  give  a  farthing  more  ; 
and  the  whole  kingdom  is  every  where  sensible  of  their  being  abuBed," 
&c. 

The  folIo\\'ing  confinnation  of  these  speculations  is 
still  more  characteristic,  hoth  of  tlie  parties  und  their 
chronicler. 

*'  And  go  ithf  (Lady  CuMtlemairic)  ts  come  trt-day,  when  one  would 
tliink  his  mind  should   he  full  of  some  other  cares,  having  but  this 
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morning  broken  up  such  a  Parliament  with  so  much  disoontent  and 
»»i  many  wants  mmn  liiin,  and  but  yestcnlay  heard  such  n  sermon 
agnitut  ndulten/ 1  But  it  seems  she  hnth  told  the  Kin;;;,  Hiat  wh^icvcr 
did  p:«'t  it,  \\f  should  own  it.  And  the  Wtora  of  the  (luiirrcl  is  this  : 
—  S\\Q  is  t'lUtcn  in  love  wilh  young  Ji-rniin,  wlio  hnth  ol'  hilL*  I>een 
witli  her  wftcner  tlmn  the  King,  and  is  now  poing  to  tnarry  my  Liidy 
Falmouth  ;  the  King  is  mad  at  her  entertaining  .Icrmin,  and  she  is 
mad  at  .Tnrmin'a  going  to  marry  from  lier;  so  they  are  all  mad ! —  and 
thus  the  kingdom  is  governrMl  !  Uut  he  tellfl  me  for  certain  that  no- 
thing is  more  sure  than  that  the  King,  and  Diik<i  of  York,  and  the 
Chancellor,  are  desii-ous  and  labouring  all  they  can  to  tfct  fin  arm^t 
whatever  the  King  says  to  the  l\irliament ;  and  hn  bnlii;vcs  that  they 
^are  at  laat  resolved  to' stand  and  fail  all  three  together." 

IP    A  little  after  we  find  traces  of  another  project  of  tlie 
same  truly  legitimate  scliool. 

"  The  great  diacourac  now  is,  that  the  Parliament  shall  he  diswdved 
and  another  called,  which  shall  give  tin-  King  the  dean  and  chapter 
lauds;  and  that  will  put  him  out  of  tlL-bt.  And  it  is  said  that  ]J«cfc- 
ingham  do  knowingly  meet  daily  wi'.h  Wildiinin  atnl  other  Commou- 
wealth-men  ;  and  llnit  when  he  is  with  tkftii  In*  niuke.-i  fhe  King  believe 
that  he  is  with  his  wenches." 

The  next  notice  of  this  is  in  the  fomi  of  a  confidential 

conversation  Avith  a  person  of  great  intelligence. 

"And  he  told  me,  upon  my  several  intinirien  ty  that  purpoae,  that 
he  did  believe  it  was  not  yet  resolved  whether  thr  Pariinmmt  should 
ever  meet  more  or  no,  the  three  great  rulers  of  things  now  standing 
thus :  — The  Duke  of  Butkinglmm  is  absoluteh/  against  thtir  meeting^ 
as  moved  thereto  by  hia  yieoj^li;  that  he  advises  with,  the  peoplv  of  the 
late  times,  who  do  never  expect  to  Lave  any  thing  done  by  this  Par- 
liament for  their  religion,  and  who  do  [)ro|iusc  that,  by  the  sale  of  the 
church  lands,  they  sliall  be  able  tn  ]nit  the  King  out  (if  debt,  fcc. 
He  t^lU  me  that  he  is  n-ally  persuaded  that  the  design  of  the  Uuke  of 
Buckingham  is,  to  bring  the  stnte  into  such  a  condition  as,  if  the  King 
do  die  without  issue,  it  shall,  upon  his  death,  break  into  jiicres  again; 
and  so  put  hy  the  Duke  of  York, — whom  they  have  distpbliged,  they 
know,  to  that  degree  as  tu  despair  of  Ids  panlun.  lie  tells  me  that 
there  ia  no  way  to  rule  the  King  but  by  hriskneme,  —  which  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  hath  above  ail  men  ;  and  that  the  Uuke  of  Vurk  having 
it  not,  his  best  way  is  what  he  practises, ^ — ^that  is  to  say,  a  good 
temper,  whieli  will  support  luiu  till  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Lord  Aj-Ungton  fall  out,  which  cannot  be  Umg  first ;  the  fi>rmcr  know- 
ing that  the  latter  did,  in  the  lime  of  the  ChauceUor,  endeavour  with 
the  Chancellor  to  hang  him  at  that  time,  when  lie  was  proclaimed 

:ninst. " 

And  again  — 
"  The  talk  which  thc*e  |>eopIc  about  our  King  have,  is  to  tell  him 
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liow  neither  privilege  of  parliament  nor  city  is  any  ttiing;  Imt  thai 
his  will  is  ail,  and  ought  to  be  so :  and  their  diacoursc  it  seems,  wbeii 
iliey  tiru  aluue,  is  so  haa^  and  tfurdid,  tliat  it  inake»  the  enres  of  the 
very  m^utkmen  of  the  bai'.k  -^taira  (I  tliink  lie  i-alied  ihetii)  to  linj^Ie 
to  hear  it  spoke  in  the  King's  bearing  ;  and  (hat  must  be  verj^  bad 
indeed." 

The  following  is  not  so  material  as  to  doctrine — 
thougli  we  think  it  very  curious. 

"AiW  the  bills  passed,  the  King,  sitting  on  liis  throne,  with  his 
speech  writ  in  a  paper  whicli  lie  heUl  in  liis  lup,  and  scarce  Io<>ke<l  off 
of  it  all  tlie  time  lie  made  lii.^  speech  to  tlieni,  g:iving  (hem  tliankn  for 
their  Ruhsidys,  of  which,  had  he  not  need,  he  would  not  have  a8ked  or 
received  them;  and  that  need,  not  from  ant;  extravagancjfs  of  his,  he 
was  sure,  in  any  tbin^^ !  —  but  the  disoi-ders  of  the  times.  Ilis  speech 
was  very  plain  ;  nothing  at  all  of  spirit  in  it,  nor  spoke  with  any ;  bat 
ratlier  un  the  contrary  imperfectly,  repeating  many  time  lias  words, 
though  be  read  all  :  winch  I  am  sorry  lo  sec,  it  linviiig  not  been  hard 
for  him  to  have  got  all  the  speech  without  booke." — And  ufH)n  an- 
other occasion,  *'  I  crowded  in  and  beard  the  King's  speech  to  them ; 
but  he  speaks  the  worst  that  ecer  I  heard  man  in  ml/  fife:  worae 
than  if  be  read  it  all,  and  he  had  it  in  writing  in  his  hand. 

It  is  observed  soon  after — viz.  in  1664 — as  a  singular 
thing  that  there  sliould  he  but  two  seamen  in  Parlia- 
ment—and not  above  twenty  or  thirty  merchants  :  And 
yet  from  various  inthnations  we  gntlier  that  the  deport- 
ment of  this  aristocratical  assembly  was  by  no  means 
very  decorous.  We  have  already  had  the  incidental 
notice  of  many  members  coming  in  fi-om  dinner  half 
drunk,  on  the  day  of  the  authors  great  oration  —  and 
some  of  them  appear  noAV  and  then  to  have  gone  a  little 
farther, — early  as  the  hours  of  business  then  were. 

**He  did  toll  me,  and  bo  did  Sir  W.  Batten,  how  Sir  Allen  Bro- 
dericke  and  Sir  Allen  Apsly  did  conic  drnnh  the  other  day  into  the 
House;  and  did  \h>1\x  speak  for  half  an  hour,  together,  and  could  not 
he  either  lauglicd,  or  pulled,  or  hid  to  sit  down  and  bold  their  peace, 
—to  the  great  contcnii)t  of  King's  servants  and  cause ;  wliich  I  am 
grieved  at  with  all  my  heart." 

The  mingled  extravagance  and  penury  of  this  dis- 
orderly court  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  two  entries, 
not  far  from  each  other,  in  tlie  year  1667  —  in  one  of 
wliicli  is  recorded  the  royal  wardrobeman's  pathetic 
lamentation  over  the  King^s  necessities — representing 
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thnt  his  Majesty  has  '*  actually  no  handkerchiefs,  and 
but  three  bands  to  his  neck" — and  that  ho  docs  not 
know  where  to  take  up  a  yard  of  linen  ibr  his  service  I 
— and  the  other  setting  forth,  that  his  said  Majesty  had 
lost  25^000/.  in  one  night  at  play  with  Lady  Castlemaine 
— and  staked  1000/.  and  1500^.  on  a  cast.  It  is  a  far 
worse  trait,  liowcvcr,  in  his  character,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  scrupulous  as  to  the  pretexts  ujxjn  which  he  ob- 
tained money  from  his  people — these  memoirs  contain- 
ing repeated  notices  of  accounts  deliberately  falsified  for 
this  purpose — and  not  a  few  in  particular,  in  which  the 
ex|K^n3es  of  the  navy  are  exaggcnited  —  we  aroafraid,not 
without  our  author's  co-operation — tocoverthe  misappli- 
cation of  the  money  voted  for  that  most  popular  branch 
of  the  service,  to  very  different  purposes.  In  another 
royal  imj^Hjsture,  our  author  now  appears  to  have  been 
also  implicated,  though  in  a  manner  far  less  deroga- 
tory' to  his  personal  honour,  —  we  mean  in  procuring  for 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  credit  which  he  has  obtained 
with  almost  all  our  historians,  for  his  great  skill  in  mari- 
time affairs  ;  and  the  extraordinary  labour  which  he  be- 
stowed in  improving  the  condition  of  the  navy.  On  this 
subject  we  need  do  little  more  than  transcribe  the  deci- 
sive statement  of  the  noble  Editor,  to  whose  care  we  are 
indebted  for  the  publication  before  us ;  and  who,  in  the 
summary  of  Mr.  Pepys's  life  which  he  has  prefixed  to  it, 
observes — 

*'  Mr.  Stonier  Clnrkc,  in  particular,  actually  dwells  upon  the  essential 
and  lasting  beuelit  which  that  monarch  conferred  on  his  country,  by 
building  up  and  regenerating  the  naval  power;  and  asAerts  as  a 
proof  of  the  King's  great  abditt/,  that  t/te  reguhitions  still  enforced 
under  the  orders  of  the  adminiltg  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  ori- 
gintilly  drawn  up  by  him.  It  hooomes  due  therefore  to  Mr.  Ptpys  to 
explain,  that  for  these  improvements,  the  value  of  which  no  person 
can  doubt,  we  are  indebted  to  him,  and  not  to  Iiis  royal  master.  To 
establish  this  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  MvSS.  connected 
with  the  subject  in  the  llodleian  and  Pcpysian  libraries,  by  which  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Pepys's  official  labours  can  alono  bu  appreciated ;  and 
we  even  find  in  the  Diary,  as  eurly  as  1668,  that  a  long  letter  of  re- 
gulation, produced  before  the  eoiiimisflinners  of  the  navy  by  the  I>uke 
of  York,  us  his  own  compoaitiony  was  cntircl"  our  clerk  of 

Ihe  acta." — (I.  xxx.) 
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We  do  liot  know  wliether  the  citations  we  l»avc  now 
made  froni  these  curious  and  most  miscellaneous  volumes, 
will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their 
value.  But  we  ft^ar  that,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  now 
indulj^e  them  with  any  considerable  addition  to  their 
number.  There  is  a  lonp;  account  of  the  great  iire,  and 
the  great  sickness  in  I(iG6,  and  a  still  longer  one  of  the 
insultini^  advance  of  the  Dutch  fleet  to  Chatham  in  1667, 
as  well  as  of  our  absunl  settlemunt  at  Tangiers,  and  of 
various  naval  actions  during  the  jieriod  to  which  the 
Diary  extends.  But,  though  all  these  contain  much 
curious  matter,  we  are  not  tempted  to  make  any  ex- 
tracts: Both  because  the  accounts,  being  given  in  the 
broken  and  minute  way  which  belongs  to  the  form  of  a 
I)iary,  do  not  afford  many  striking  or  summary  passages, 
and  because  what  is  new  in  them,  is  not  for  the  most 
part  of  any  great  importance,  Tlie  public  besides  has 
been  lately  pretty  much  satiated  with  details  on  most  of 
those  subjects,  in  the  contemporary  work  of  Evelyn, — 
of  which  we  shall  only  say,  that  though  its  author  was 
indisputably  more  of  a  gentlemen,  a  scholar,  and  a  man 
of  taste  than  our  actuary,  it  is  far  inferior,  botli  in 
interest,  curiosity,  and  substantial  instruction,  to  that 
which  we  are  now  conside  "itig.  The  two  autiiore,  how- 
ever, we  are  happy  to  find,  were  great  friends  ;  and  no 
name  is  mentioned,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Diary,  with 
more  uniform  respect  and  atiection  than  that  of  Iwelyn 
— though  it  is  very  edifying  to  see  how  the  shrewd, 
practical  sagacity  of  the  man  of  business  revenges  itself 
on  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  philosopher  and  man 
of  letters.  In  this  respect  we  think  there  is  a  fine  keep- 
ing of  character  in  the  sincerity  of  the  following  pas- 
sage— 

"  By  water  to  Dcjitronl,  anri  tlitTO  iimilu  a  visit  to  3Ir.  Evelyn,  who 
among  other  tilings,  showod  nn>  most  (j!xce)lcnt  painting  in  little;  iu 
diHtempur,  Indian  incke.  wutvr  culours:  gruvcing;  and  above  all,  ttic 
wholu  mezzo-linto,  and  the  maninir  of  it,  which  is  very  pretty,  and 
gooil  things  done  with  it.  lie  read  to  me  very  nuich  also  of  his  dis- 
course, he  hath  been  many  years  and  now  is  about,  alx)Ut  Gardena^re  ; 
which  ia  a  most  noble  and  pleasant  piece.     He  read  me  pari  of  a  play 
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or  tvo  of  bis  own  making,  —  twry  ffood^  but  not  as  he  conceits  them,  I 

thiuk,  to  be.  He  shuweU  nie  liis  Uortus  Hyeinalis ;  leaves  laid  up  in 
a  book  of  flcvfral  plant.s  kcjit  <!ry,  which  jirescrvc  colour,  buwever, 
and.  look  very  finely,  better  thnn  on  hcrbnll.  In  fine  a  most  excellent 
person  he  is,  —  and  must  be  allowed  a  little  Jhr  a  little  ttonceiteilnes$ ; 
but  Im  may  well  hi-  30,  bfin;^  a  man  so  much  abt»ve  others.  >Ie  rend 
mc,  though  with  ttto  much  gmto^  some  littlo  pcfcnis  of  hig  own  that 
were  not  transceiuiunt ;  yet  one  or  two  very  pretty  epigrams ;  ainon^ 
otlierts,  of  a  kdy  looking  in  ut  a  grate,  and  being  pecked  at  by  an 
eagle  that  was  thcro." 

And  a  little  after  he  chuckles  not  a  little  over  his 
leariieil  friend's  failure,  in  a  speculation  about  making 
bricks — concluding  very  sagely,  "  so  that  I  sec  the  most 
ingenious  men  may  sometimes  be  mistaken!" 

\Vc  meet  with  the  7uimeti  of  many  dis^tinguished  men 
in  these  pages,  and  some  characteristic  anecdotes,  —  but 
few  bold  characters.  He  has  a  remarkable  intei-view 
with  Clarendon  —  in  which  tlie  cautious  and  artful  de- 
meanour of  that  veteran  politican  is  iinely  displayed, 
though  on  a  very  trivial  occasion.  The  Navy  Board  had 
marked  some  trees  for  cutting  in  Clarendon  Fark  with- 
out his  leave — at  which  he  had  expressed  great  indig- 
nation ;  and  our  author  went,  in  a  jirodigious  fright,  to 
pacify  him.  He  found  him  busy  hearing  causes  in  his 
chambers,  and  was  obliged  to  wait. 

"After  all  done,  he  himself  called,  'Come,  Mr.  Pepys,  you  and  I 
ill  take  a  turn  in  the  garden.*  So  he  w.is  led  duwn  btaira,  having 
the  goutc,  and  there  wftlkr'd  with  riie^  I  tliink  above  an  hour,  tnlkinj,*' 
mfi&t  frie/idli/,  t/vt  cunningfif  ! — He  told  me  he  wotdd  not  direct  me  in 
any  thing,  that  it  Tnigbt  not  l)e  saiil  that  the  Ix>rd  Clmncellnr  did 
labour  to  abuse  tlie  King ;  or  (as  I  offered)  direct  the  suspending  the 
report  of  the  purveyors  :  but  I  see  what  he  mcans^  and  will  make  it 
my  work  to  do  him  service  in  it.  But  Loi-d  !  to  see  how  we  ptwr 
wretchca  dare  not  do  the  King  good  service,  for  fear  of  the  grcntnc&s 
<»f  these  men  I " 

There  is  no  literary  intelligence  of  any  value  to  be 
pained  from  this  work.  Phiy  collectors  will  probably 
find  the  names  of  many  lost  pieces  —  but  of  our  chi.ssical 
authors  there  arc  no  notices  worth  naming — a  ban;  inti- 

ation  of  the  deaths  of  Waller,  Cowley,  and  Davenant, 
and  a  few  words  of  Drydcn  —  Jililtori,  we  think,  not  once 
mentioned.     There  is  more  of  the  natund  pliilusophera 
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of  Gresham  College,  but  not  much  that  is  valuable— ^ 
some  curious  calculations  and  speculations  about  money 
and  coinages — and  this  odd  but  authentic  notice  of 
W.  Petty'*  intended  will. 

"  Sir  Willimn  Petty  did  t^U  mw  thai  in  good  eamost  he  hath  iol 
will  left  sonio  pans  of  his  estate  to  him  that  could  invent  sarhi 
such  things.     As  among  others,  that  could  discover  truly  the  way  < 
milk  coming  into  tlie  brea^t-s  of  a  woman!  and  he  that  (*ould  tnrFl 
proper  characters  to  express  to  another  the  mixture  i}(  relifhea  inlj 
tastes.     And  says,  that  to  hiui  that  invents  golit,  he  give^  tiothinj;  (tt 
the  pliiloeopher'a  stone ;  for  (says  he)  they  that  find  out  that,  wiIJ  I 
able  to  pay  thrmdclve^.     Bat,  says  he,  by  this  niean^  it  i»  better  tk 
to  ;;o  to  a  lecture;  for  here  my  executors,  that  must  part  with  llita, 
will  be  sure  to  bo  well  convinced  of  the  invention  before  tliey  do  ] 
with  their  money." 

The  Appendix^  which  seems  very  judiciously  seleck^ 
contains  some  valuable   fraomients  of  historical  inform-* 
ation :  but  we   have  not   now  left  oui'selves  room  tbr^ 
any  acxiount  of  them ;  and  arc  tempted  to  give  all  we  ca^| 
yet  spare  to  a  few  extracts  from  a  very  curious  corre^^ 
sjiondcnce  between  Mr.  Fepys  and  Lord  Eeay  and  Lord 
Tarbut  in   1699,  on  the  subject  of  the    Second  Sight 
among  our  Ilighlaudera.    Lord  Reay  seems  to  liuve  been 
a  finn  believer  in  tliis  gift  or  faculty — but  Lord  Tarbut 
had  been  a  decided  sceptic,  and  was  only  converted 
the  proofs  of  its  reality,  which  occurred  to  himself  whi 
in   the    Higtdands,  in    the  year  1652  and  afterwa 
Some  of  the  stories  he  tells  are  not  a  little  remarkableT 
For  example,  he  says,  that  one  night  when  one  of  his 
Celtic  attendants  was  entering  a  house  where  they  had 
proposed  to    sleep,    lie    suddenly   started   back  witit  J 
scream,  and  fell  (io\vn  in  ati  agony.  T 

"  I  asked  what  the  matter  was,  for  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  much 
frighted :  he  told  me  very  seriously  that  I  should  not  lodge  in  that 
house,  because  shortly  a  dead  cuttiu  would  be  carried  out  of  it,  for 
many  were  carryinj;  it  when  he  was  heard  cry!  1  neglecting  Uh 
words  and  fstjiying  there,  he  said  to  otliers  of  the  servants  lie  was  verr 
sorry  fur  it,  and  that  what  he  saw  would  surely  come  to  pa^s  :  and 
thougli  no  sick  person  was  then  there,  yet  the  landlord,  a  heultb 
llighlauder,  died  of  ait  apoplectic  Jit  he/ore  Heft  the  house.^ 

Another  oecun'ed  in   16')3,  when,  in  a  very  ni 
part  of   the  countr}',  he  fell  in  with  a  mun  who 
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sf^irin^  into  the  air  with  marks  of  j^rcat  agitation.  Upon 
asking  wluit  it  was  that  disturbed  him,  he  auswered, 

"  *I  see  a  troop  of  Knplishnien  leading  their  horse«  ilown  tlmt  hill 
—  aud  tHjnie  ol'  tlicm  nrc  nlready  in  the  plain,  eating  lh«  barlfiy  n'hioli 
is  growing  in  Uic  field  near  to  the  hill.'  This  was  on  the  4th  of  May 
(for  I  noted  the  day ),  and  it  was  four  or  five  days  he/ore  any  barley 
vas  sown  in  the  field  he  8[)oke  of.  Alexander  Monm  asked  liiiu 
liow  he  knew  they  were  Englishmen  :  he  answered,  beeaiii^e  they  were 
loadin;y  horseis  and  had  on  hats  and  boots*,  wliich  he  knew  no  Scotcli- 
men  would  have  on  there.  Wo  took  little  notin*  of  the  wh(de  story 
Oa  other  than  a  foolish  vision,  but  vrished  that  an  Knglish  party  were 
there,  we  being  then  at  war  with  them,  and  the  jdace  almost  inoeces- 
rible  for  horsemen.  But  the  brginning  of  Autfuxt  thereafter^  the  Karl 
of  Middleton,  then  lieutenant  for  the  Kinp  in  the  Highlands,  liavin^ 
occasion  to  inareh  a  parry  of  hitt  towards  the  South  Ulanda,  sent  \\\& 
fool  through  a  plaw^  railed  Inverlaewell,  and  the  foi-epart,  wliieh  was 
first  down  the  hill,  did  tall  to  eating  the  barley  which  was  on  the  little 
plain  under  it." 

Another  of  his  lordsliip^s  experiences  was  as  follows. 
In  January  1(182,  he  was  sitting  M-ith  two  friends  in  a 
house  in  Koss-shire,  when  a  man  from  tlie  islands 

^K.  '*  Desired  me  to  rise  from  that  chair^  for  it  was  an  unlucky  one. 
1  asked  *  Why  ? '  He  answered,  *  Because  there  was  a  dead  man  in 
Ilip  ehair  next  to  it.' —  *  Well,'  said  1,  *  if  it  be  but  in  the  next,  1  may 
mSi(\y  sit  here:  but  what  is  the  likene^i)  of  the  man?'  He  siid  he 
was  a  tall  man  with  a  lon^  ^cy  eoat,  booted,  and  one  of  his  legs  bung- 
ing over  the  chair,  and  hi»  head  hanging  down  to  the  other  .^ide,  and 
bii  irni  backward,  iw  it  were  broken.  There  were  tlien  some  KngU.sh 
tpjops  ([uartored  near  the  pluci',  and  thure  bein/;  at  that  time  a  great 
IVimtaiWa  tlinw,  the  eounlry  was  wholly  covered  over  with  ice.  Four 
w  five  Knglishmen  riding  by  this  house,  not  two  hours  after  the  vii^ion, 
*ltcre  we  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  we  lieard  a  great  noise,  which 
jirovrd  t*)  be  thew;  troopers,  with  the  help  of  other  servants,  carrying 
in  une  of  their  number  who  had  got  a  very  mischievous  fall  and  had 
lui arm  broke;  and  fulling  frequently  itito  swtMining  fits,  they  brought 
liim  U)  the  hall,  and  set  Idni  in  the  very  t/iuir  and  in  the  very  jmfliire 

Iwtiidi  the  seer  had  proposed  :  but  the  man  did  not  die,  though  he  re* 
tivwl  with  great  difficulty." 
These  instances  ai'e  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  given 
upon  the  personal  knowledge  of  an  individual  of  great 
judgment,  acuteness,  and  firmness  of  character.  The 
following  is  from  a  still  higher  quarter;  since  the  re- 
porter was  not  even  a  Scotchman,  and  indeed  no  leas  a 
person  than  Lord  Clarendon.     In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Popys 
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in  1701,  he  infonns  liim,  that,  in  1661,  upon  a  Scottish 
gentleman  being  in  Iiis  presence  introduced  to  Lady 
Cornbur}',  he  was  obscrval  to  gaze  upon  her  witli  a 
singular  expression  of  mehmcholy ;  and  upon  one  of  the 
coniimny  asking  the  reason,  he  replied,  "  I  sec  her  in 
blood !"  tShe  was  at  that  time  in  jtcrfect  health,  and  re- 
mained so  for  near  a  month,  when  she  fell  ill  of  small- 
pox: And 

"Upon  the  ninth  daj  after  the  small-pox  appeared,  in  the  mor 
iDg,  she  fjfed  at  the  noses  '^vhich  quickly  stopt ;  but  in  the  af^ernooa| 
ttie  blood  burst  out  affuin  witli  j;rcat  viulfni-e  at  her  niisc  ami  inoutb 
anil  about  eleven  of  the  clock  that  night  she  dyed,  almost  weltrritu 
in  her  blood!'' 

There  is  a  great  number  of  similar  stones,  reported 
on  the  most  imijosing  testimony — tliough,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  seer,  we  must  say,  is  sonieNvhat  put  to  it  to 
support  his  credit,  and  make  out  the  accoinphsbment  of 
his  vision.     One  chieftain,  for  instance,  had  long  been 
seen  by  the  gifted,  with  an  arrow  sticking  in  his  thigh 
from  wlii<'h  tliey  all  inferred,  that  he  was  either  to  die  or-j 
to  suJl'er  greatly,  from  a  wound  in  that  place.     To  their 
surprise,  however,  he  died  of  some  other  infliction,  and 
the  seers  were  getting  out  of  reputation  ;  when  luckily 
fray  arose  at  the  funeral^  and  an  arrow  was  shot  fair! 
through  the  thigh  of  the  dead  man,  in  the  very 
were  the  vision  had  shoi^Ti  it !     On  another  occasioned 
Lord  Uea}''s  grandfather  was  told  that  he  liad  been  seen| 
with  a  dagger  run  into  his  breast  —  and  though  nothing! 
ever  happened  to  him,  one  of  his  servants,  to  whom  hej 
had  given  the  doublet  whicli  he  wore  at  the  time  of  thia] 
intimation,  was  stabbed  through  it,  in  the  very  plac-C 
where  the  dagger  liad  been  seen.     Loi*d  Keay  adds  thc*^ 
following  additional  instance,  of  this  glancing,  as  it  were, 
of  the  prophecy  on  the  outer  garment. 

"John  Macky,  of  Dilril,  having  put  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  waa 
told  by  a  seer  thnt  he  did  see  the  gallows  upon  his  oout,  which  he 
never  noliced ;  but  some  time  flftcr  tfuve  his  coat  to  his  servimt,  "Wil- 
liam Forl>c6s,  to  whose  honesty  there  couUl  V>e  nothing  b&ul  at  thnt 
time ;  but  he  wou  shortly  after  hanged  for  theft,  vfit/i  the  same  coat 


about  him :  my  iuformcr  being  au  cyC'witneas  of  his  execution,  and 
out)  wJiu  bad  beard  wbat  tbe  suer  said  beforu." 

His  lordship  also  iiiLMitious,  that  these  visions  were 
SUCH  by  blind  ])eople,  aa  well  as  those  wlio  had  si^xht,  — 
aud  adds,  that  there  was  a  Mind  woman  in  this  time  who 
hud  the  faculty  in  greut  perfection  j  and  foretold  many 
things  that  afterwards  happened,  as  hundreds  of  living 
witnesses  could  attest-  We  have  no  time  now  to  specu- 
late on  these  singular  legends  —  hut,  sis  curious  itwrnentos 
of  the  lubricity  of  human  testimony,  we  think  it  right 
they  should  be  once  more  brought  into  notice. 

And  now  we  liave  done  with  Mr.  Pepys.  There  is 
trash  enough  no  doubt  in  his  journnl,  —  trifling  facts, 
and  silly  observations  in  abundance.  But  we  can  scarcely 
say  that  we  wish  it  a  page  shorter ;  and  are  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  very  little  of  it  which  does  not  help  ns  to 
understand  the  character  of  his  times,  and  his  contem- 
poraries, better  than  we  should  ever  have  done  without 
it ;  and  make  us  feel  more  assured  that  we  comprehend 
the  great  historical  events  of  the  age,  and  the  people 
who  bore  a  part  in  them.  Independent  of  instruction 
altogether  too,  there  is  no  denyhig,  that  it  is  very  enter- 
tainiug  thus  to  be  transported  into  the  ver}'  heart  of  a 
time  so  long  gone  by ;  and  to  be  admi-tted  into  the  do- 
mestic intimacy,  as  well  as  the  public  councils^  of  a  man 
of  great  activity  and  circulation  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
Reading  t!jis  book,  in  short,  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  as 
good  as  living  with  Mr.  Samuel  I'epys  in  his  proper  [X'r- 
son, — and  though  the  court,  scandal  may  be  detailed  with 
more  srace  and  vivacity  in  the  Mcmoires  de  Grammont, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  even  this  part  of  his  multifarious 
subject  is  treated  Asith  far  greater  fidelity  and  fairness 
in  the  work  before  us  —  while  it  gives  us  more  clear  and 
undistorted  glimpses  into  the  true  English  life  of  the 
times  —  for  the  court  was  substantially  foreign  —  than 
all  the  other  memorials  of  them  put  together,  that  have 
come  doAvn  to  our  own. 

The  book  is  rather  too  dear  and  niagnilicent.  Hut 
the  editor's,  task  we  think  excellently  performed.     The 
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ample  text  is  not  incumbered  with  ostentatious  commen- 
taries. But  very  brief  and  useful  notices  are  supplied  of 
almost  all  the  individuals  who  are  mentioned ;  and  an 
admirable  and  very  minute  index  is  subjoined,  which 
methodises  the  immense  miscellany —  and  places  the  vast 
chaos  at  our  disposal. 
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(July,  1808.) 

A  ITistorj/  of  the  early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Second  ; 
icith  an  Introducton/  Chaptfi:  Hy  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  .lATttES  Fox.  To  wliich  is  added  on  Appendix.  4to. 
pp.  340.     Miller,  London:  1808. 

If  it  be  true  that  high  expectation  is  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  disappoiiitinent,  it  is  scarcely  jMDSsible  that  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Fox's  history  should  uot  be  disappohited. 
So  great  a  statrcsman  certainly  has  not  appeared  as  an 
author  since  the  time  of  Lord  Chirendon  ;  and,  inde- 
pendent of  the  nfreat  space  Avhlch  he  fills  in  the  recent 
history  of  this  country,  and  the  admitted  splendour  of 
his  general  talents, — his  kno^ii  zeal  for  Ulierty,  the  farae 
of  his  eloquence,  and  his  habitual  study  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  constitution,  concurred  to  direct  an  ex- 
traordinary' degree  of  attention  to  the  work  upon  which 
he  was  known  to  be  engaged,  and  to  fix  a  standard  of 
unattainable  excellence  for  the  triid  of  his  first  acknow- 
ledged production.  Tlie  very  circumstance  of  his  not 
having  published  any  considerable  work  during  his  life, 
and  of  his  having  died  before  bringing  this  to  a  conclu- 
sion, served  to  increase  the  general  curiosity;  and  to 
accumulate  upon  this  single  fragment  the  interest  of  his 
whole  literary  existence. 

No  human  production,  wc  su])pose,  could  boar  to  be 
tried  by  such  a  test ;  and  those  who  sit  down  to  the 
perusal  of  the  work  before  us,  under  the  influence  of 
such  impressions,  arc  very  likely  to  rise  disappointed. 
With  those,  however,  who  are  at  all  on  their  guard 
against  the  delusive  effect  of  these  natural  emotions,  the 
residt,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  be  different ;  and  for 
ourselves,  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  we  have  not  been 
disappointed  at  all ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  greatly 
moved   and  delighted  with   the   greater    paii;   of  this 
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We  do  not  think  it  has  any  great  value  as  a  history ; 
nor  is  it  very  admirable  as  a  piece  of  composition.     It 
comprehends  too  short  a  i>eriod,  and  includes  too  fow 
events,   to  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  facts;  aiid 
abounds  too  little  with  splendid  passages  to  lay  much 
hold  on  the  imagination.     The  reflections  which  it  con- 
tains, too,  are  genemlly  more  remarkable  for  their  truth 
and  simplicity,  than  for  any  great  fineness  or  apparent 
profundity  of    thinking;    and  many  opportunities  iirt- 
neglected,  or  rather  purposely  declined,  of  enteiing  into 
large  and  general  speculations.    Notwithstanding  all  tUs, 
the  work,  we  tliiiak,  ia  invaluable ;  not  only  as  a  memoria] 
of  the  higli  principles  and  gentle  dispositions  of  its  illus- 
trious author,  but  as  a  record  of  those  sentiments  of  trii^B 
English  constitutional  independence,  which  seem  tohav^l 
been  nearly  forgotten  in  the  bitterness  and  hazards  of 
our  more  recent  contentions.      It  is  delightful  ns  ih 
picture  of  a  cliaracter ;  and  most  instructive  and  oppor- 
tune as  a  remembrancer  of  public  duties :  And  we  must 
be  permitted  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  each  of  tliese 
subjects. 

To  those  who  know  Mr.  Fox  only  by  the  great  out- 
lines of  liia  public  history,  —  who  know  merely  that  ho 
passed  from  the  dissipations  of  too  gay  a  youth  into  tk 
tumults  and  cabals  of  apolitical  life, — and  that  liis days 
were  spent  in  contending  about  public  measures,  and  in 
guiding  or  averting  the  tem|>ests  of  faction, — the  spirit 
of  indulgent  and  tender  feeling  which  pervades  this 
book  must  appear  very  unaccountable.  Those  who  live 
much  in  the  world,  even  in  a  private  station,  couniioiily 
have  their  hearts  a  little  hardened,  and  their  moral  sen- 
sibility a  little  impaired.  But  statesmen  and  pnK'ticJil 
p>liticians  are»  with  justice,  suspected  of  a  still  grcJitt'' 
forgetfulness  of  mild  impressions  and  honourable  scru- 
ples. Coming  necessaril}^  into  contact  with  great  vin* 
and  great  sufferings,  they  must  gradually  lose  some"' 
their  horror  for  the  first,  and  much  of  their  conipas;?!"" 
for  the  last.  Constantly  engaged  in  contention,  the}' 
ccrtstc  pn'tty  generally  to  reg-ard  any  human  beings  fts 
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objects  of  sympathy  or  disinterested  attachment;  and, 
mixing  much  with  the  most  coirupt  part  of  mankind, 
naturally  come  to  regard  the  species  itself  with  indif- 
ference, if  not  ^vith  contempt.  All  the  softer  feelings 
are  apt  to  be  worn  off  in  the  rough  conflicts  of  factious 
hostility;  and  all  the  finer  moralities  to  be  effaced,  by 
the  constant  contemplation  of  expediency,  and  the  ne- 

:8sities  of  occasional  compliance. 

Sucli  is  the  common  conception  which  we  form  of  men 
who  have  lived  the  life  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  such,  in  spite 
of  the  testimony  of  partial  friends,  is  the  impression 
■which  most  private  persons  would  have  retained  of  him, 
if  this  volume  had  not  come  t^  convey  a  truer  and  a 
more  engaging  picture  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to 
posterity. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  thing  then,  in  this  book,  is 
the  tone  of  indulgence  and  unfeigned  philanthropy  which 
prevails  in  every  part  of  it;  — a  most  amialde  sensibility 
to  all  the  kind  and  domestic  affections,  and  a  sort  of 
soft-heartedness  towards  the  sufferings  of  individuals, 
which  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  thought  incompatible 
with  the  stern  dignity  of  history.  It  cannot  but  strike 
us  with  something  still  more  pleasing  than  surprise,  to 
'■meet  with  traits  of  almost  feminine  tenderness  in  the 
sentiments  of  this  veteran  statesman ;  and  a  general 
character  of  cliarity  towards  all  men,  not  only  remote 
from,  the  rancour  of  vulgar  hostility,  but  punfied  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  asperities  of  party  contention.  He 
expresses  indeed,  throughout,  a  high-minded  contempt 
for  what  is  base,  and  a  thoi^ough  detestation  for  what  is 
cruel :  But  yet  is  constantly  led,  by  a  sort  of  generous 
prejudice  in  favour  of  human  nature,  to  admit  all  pos- 
sible palliations  for  the  conduct  of  the  indi^'^dual  delin- 
quent, and  never  attempts  to  shut  him  out  ironi  the 
benefit  of  tliose  natural  sympathies  of  which  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good  are  occasionally  the  objects,  from  their 
fortune  or  situation.  Me  has  given  a  new  character,  we 
think,  to  history,  by  this  soft  and  condescending  con- 
cern for  the  feelings  of  individuals;  and  not  only  left  a 
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sjjlcndid  record  of  the  gentleness  and  affectionate  sin 
plicity  of  his  o\vti  dispositions,  but  set  an  cxnmple  by 
which  wu  hoi)e  that  men  of  genius  nmy  be  taught  here- 
after to  render  their  instructions  more  engagino;  and 
impressive.  Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  can  be  more 
gi'atifyirig  to  his  friends,  than  tlie  impression  of  hh 
character  which  this  work  will  carry  down  to  posterity; 
nor  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  country,  that  its 
most  iUustrious  statesman  should  be  yet  more  distin- 
guished for  the  amiableuess  of  his  private  affections. 

This  softness  of  feeling  is  the  first  remarkable  tliiiig 
in  the  work  before  us.     The  second  is  perhaps  of  more 
general  importance.     It  is,  that  it  contains  the  only  ap- 
peal to  the  old  principles  of  English  constitutional  free- 
dom, and  the  only  expression  of  those  firm  and  temi>erale 
sentiments  of  imlependonce,  which  are  the  peculiiirpro 
duce,  and  natui'al  protection  of  our  mixe<l  govemmeiii, 
which  we  recollect   to  have  met  with  for  very  msnj 
years.     The  tone  of  the  work,  in  this  respect,  recalls  U8 
to  feelings  which  seem  of  late  to  have  slumbered  m  the 
country  which  they  used  to  inspire.     In  our  indolent  re- 
liance upon  the  inii>crishable  virtue  of  our  constitution, 
and  in  our  busy  pursuit  of  wealth,  we  appeared  to  be 
forgetting  our  hi;;hcr  vocation  of  fi*ee  citizens;  aiul in 
our  dread  of  revolution  or  foreign  invasion,  to  have  lost 
sight  of  those  intestine  dangers  to  which  our  liberties 
are  alwa3^s  more  immediately  exposed.     The  history  of 
the  Revolution  of  1 688,  and  of  the  times  immediately 
preceding,  was  eminently  calculated  to  revive  those  feel- 
ings, and  restore  those  impressions,  which  so  nianycau&es 
had  in  our  days  conspired  to  obliterate  j  and,   in  tho 
hands  of  Mr.  Fox,  could  scjircely  have  failed  to  produce 
a  very  powerful  effect.     On  this  account,  it  must  ^ 
matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that  he  was  not  pennitt^ 
to  finish,  or  indeed  to  do  more  than  begin,  tliat  inspirii^? 
narrative.     Even  in  the  little  which  he  has  done,  ho^^' 
ever,  we  discover  the  spirit  of  the  master:   Even  in  ti^^ 
bi-oken  prelude  which  he  has  here  sounded,  the  true  notA^ 
iM'ii  Struck  with  such  force  and  distinctness,  and  an?   * 
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themselves  so  much  in  unison  with  the  natural  chords  of 
every  British  heart,  that  we  think  no  sli«:ht  vibration 
will  be  excited  throughout  the  countrj';  and  would  will- 
ingly lend  our  assistance  to  propagate  it  into  every  part 
of  the  empire.  In  order  to  explain  more  fully  the  rca- 
Jans  for  which  we  set  so  higli  ti  value  ujion  the  work 
Itefoi-e  us  on  this  particular  account,  we  nmst  be  allowed 
to  enlarge  a  little  upon  the  evil  which  we  think  it  cal- 
culated to  correct. 

We  do  not  think  the  present  generation  of  our  coun- 
trymeu  substantially  degeneratea  from  their  ancestors  in 
the  days  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  same  circumstances, 
we  are  persuaded,  they  would  have  acted  with  the  same 
spirit; — nay,  in  consequence  of  the  more  general  dif- 
fiision  of  education  and  intelligence,  we  believe  they 
would  have  been  still  more  zejilous  and  more  unanimous 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  But  Ave  have  of  late  been  ex- 
posed to  the  operation  of  various  causes,  which  have 
tended  to  lull  our  \igilance,  and  relax  our  exertions; 
and  which  threaten^  unless  powerfully  counteracted,  to 
bring  on,  gradually,  such  a  general  indiiFerence  and  for- 
getfulness  of  the  interests  of  freedom,  as  to  prepare  the 
people  for  any  tolerably  mihl  form  of  servitude  which 
their  future  rulers  may  be  tempted  to  impose  upon 
them. 

Tlie  first,  and  the  principal  of  these  causes,  however 
paradoxical  it  may  seem,  is  the  actual  excellence  of  our 
laws,  and  the  supposed  inviolability  nf  the  constitution. 
The  second  is,  the  great  increase  of  luxury,  and  the 
tremendous  patronage  of  the  government.  The  lust  is, 
the  impression  made  and  maintained  by  the  events  of 
the  French  Revolution.  We  shall  say  but  a  word  upon 
<iach  of  these  prolific  themes  of  speculation. 
B  Because  our  ancestors  stipulated  wisely  for  the  public 
^t  the  Revolution,  it  seemed  to  have  become  a  common 
opinion,  that  nothing  was  left  to  their  posterity  but  to 
pursue  their  private  interest.  The  machine  of  Govern- 
ment-was then  completed  and  set  agoing  —  and  it  will 
^0  on  without  their  interference.     Nobody  talks  now  of 
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the  divine  right,  or  the  dispensing  power  of  kings,  or 
ventures  to  jjrojwse  to  govern  without  Parliament, 
to  levj'  taxes  without  their  authority;  —  therefore,  oi 
liberties  are  secure;  —  and  it  is  only  factious  or  umbi-l 
tious  people  that  aifect  any  jealousy  of  the  executive.] 
Things  go  on  very  smoothly  as  they  are ;  and  it  caaJ 
never  be  the  interest  of  any  party  in  jx)wer,  to  attempt! 
any  thing  very  oppressive  or  injurious  to  the  publi<%| 
By  such  reasonings,  men  excuse  their  abandonment 
all  concern  for  tlie  community,  and  find,  in  the  very  ex-] 
cellence  of  the  constitution,  an  apology  for  exposing  it 
to  corruption.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  liberty,  like' 
love,  is  as  hunt  to  keep  as  to  win ;  and  that  the  exer- 
tions by  which  it  was  originally  gained  will  be  wor 
than  fruitless,  if  they  be  not  followed  up  by  the  assi* 
duities  by  avIucIj  alone  it  can  be  preserved.     Wliereverl 
there  ia  |x>wer,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is,  or  will  be,.] 
a  disposition  to  increase  it;  and  if  there  be  not  a  con-J 
stant  spirit  of  jealousy  and  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  every  monarchy  will  gradually  Iiarden  into 
despotism.     It  will  not,  indeed,  wantonly  provoke   or' 
alarm,  by  seeking  again  to  occupy  those  very  positions 
from  which  it  had  once  been  dislodged;  but  it  will  ex- 
tend itselfin  otlier  quarters,  and  march  on  silently,  under 
the  colours  of  a  venal  popularity. 

This  indolent  reliance  on  the  suificiency  of  the  con-l 
stitutiou  for  its  own  preservation,  affords  great  facilities,' 
no  doubt,  to  those  wlio  may  be  tempted  to  project  its 
destruction ;    but    the  efficient  rneatis  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  tlie  prevailing  manners  of  the  i>eople,  and  the 
monstrous  patronage  of  the  government.     It  can  admit 
of  no  doubt,  we  suppose,  that  trade,  which  has  made  ua^ 
rich,  has  made  us  still  more  luxurious ;  and  that  the  in- 
creased necessity  of  expense,  has  in  general  outgone  the 
means  of  supplying  it.     ALuost  every  individual  now 
finds  it  more  difficult  to  live  on  a  level  ^vith  his  equals, 
than  he  did  when  all  were  poorer;  almost  every  luan, 
tlierefore,   is    needy ;    and   he  wlio  is  both  needy    and 
luxurious,  holds  his  independence  on  a  yery  precarious 
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teuui"e.  Grovernment,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  dispoBal 
bof  nearly  twenty  millions  per  annum^  and  the  power  of 
nominating  to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  posta  or 
places  of  emolument; — -the  whole  population  of  the 
country  amounting  (1808)  to  less  than  five  millions  of 
grown  men.  The  consequence  is,  that,  beyond  the  rank 
of  mere  labourers,  there  is  searcel}'  one  man  out  of  three 
who  does  not  hold  or  hope  for  some  appointment  or 
promotion  from  government,  and  is  not  consequently 
disposed  to  go  all  koiieat  lengtba  in  recommending  him- 
self to  its  favour.  This,  it  must  bo  iidmltted,  is  a  situ- 
ation which  justifies  some  alarm  for  the  liberties  of  the 
Ssople;  and,  when  taken  together  with  that  general  in- 
iflerenec;  to  the  public  M^bich  has  been  already  noticed, 
accounts  sufficiently  fur  that  habit  of  presuming  iu 
favour  of  all  exertions  of  authority,  and  against  all  po- 
pular discontent  or  interference,  which  is  so  remarkably 
the  characteristic  of  the  present  generation.  Frouk  tliis 
passive  desertion  of  the  people,  it  is  but  one  step  to  abet 
and  defend  the  actual  oppressions  of  their  rulers ;  and 
men,  otherAvIse  conscientious,  we  are  afraid,  too  often 
impose  upon  themselves  by  no  better  rensonirigs  than 
the  following —  *^  This  measure,  to  be  sure,  is  bad,  and 
somewhat  t)Tannical;  —  but  men  are  not  angels;  —  all 
human  government  is  imperfect ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
ours  is  much  too  good  to  be  quarrelled  with.  Besiiles, 
what  good  purpose  could  be  answered  by  my  individual 
opposition  ?  I  might  ruin  my  own  fortune,  indeed,  and 
blast  the  prospects  of  my  children;  but  it  Avould  be  too 
romantic  to  imagine,  that  the  fear  of  my  displeasure 
woidd  produce  an  immaculate  administration  —  so  I  will 
old  my  tongue,  and  shift  for  myself  as  well  as  jwssible." 
;When  the  majority  of  those  who  have  influence  in  the 
country  reason  in  this  manner,  it  surely  cannot  be 
unnecessary  to  remind  us,  now  and  then,  of  the  gi*eat 
things  that  were  done  when  the  people  roused  them- 
selves against  their  oppressors. 

In  aid  of  these  actual  temptations  of  interest  and 
indolence,  come  certain  speculative  doctrines,  as  to  the 
real  value  of  liberty,  and  the  Lllualons  by  which  men  are 
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carried  away  who  fancy  themselves  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  patriotism.  Private  happiness,  it  is  discovered, 
has  but  little  dependence  on  the  nature  of  the  frovern- 
ineiit.  The  oppressions  of  tnonarchs  and  demagogues 
are  nearly  equal  in  degree,  though  a  little  different  in 
form ;  and  the  only  thing  certain  is,  that  in  flying  from 
the  one  we  shall  iiill  into  the  other,  and  suffer  tremen- 
dously in  the  period  of  transition.  If  ambition  and  great 
activity  therefore  be  not  necessary  to  our  liappiness,  we 
shall  do  wisely  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  many  inno- 
cent and  pleasant  pui^suits  that  arc  allowed  under  all 
governments ;  instead  of  spreading  tumult  and  discon- 
tent, by  endeavouring  to  realize  some  political  conceit 
of  our  own  imagination.  Mr.  Hume,  we  arc  afraid,  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  this  Epicurean 
and  ignoble  strain  of  sentiment  in  this  country, — an 
author  from  Avhose  dispositions  and  UTiderstanding,  a 
very  different  doctrine  might  have  been  anticipated.* 
But,  under  whatever  authority  it  is  maintained,  we 
have  no  scruple  in  saying,  that  it  seems  to  us  as  ob- 
viously false  as  it  is  pernicious.  AVe  need  not  appeal  to 
Turkey  or  to  Russia  to  prove,  that  neither  libci^al  nor 
even  gainful  pursuits  can  bo  carried  on  with  advantage, 
where  there  is  no  political  freedom:    For,  even  laying 

•  Few  lUiiij»s  ftopm  more  unaccountable,  and  indeed  absurd,  than 
that  Hume  slioulil  havetakon  part  with  high-church  nnd  high-monarchy 
luf  n.  Tlie  pcrnecutious  which  he  suiTcrcd  in  his  youth  from  the  Pr«f- 
h}'t(,'iiuns,  may  jierhaps  have  iiifhicnced  his  ccclesiasticul  partialities. 
But  that  he  shuuhl  have  raided  with  the  Tudor^  and  the  StuurtB  ugainst 
thit  pcitjilo,  Koenift  quite  inconsistent  with  alJ  the  gv^at  traits  of  his 
cUarni;ler.  His  unrivalled  sagacity  must  have  looked  with  contempt  ou 
the  preposterous  arguments  by  which  UieyM^rf/r/rtwwMvasmaiutaint.'d. 
ilis  iiatuml  beuevoleuce  must  have  suggested  the  cruelty  of  subjecting 
the  enjoymenta  of  thousands  to  the  caprice  of  one  unfeeling  individual; 
and  liifl  own  practical  imlependencc  in  private  life,  might  have  taught 
him  the  value  of  those  feelings  which  he  has  so  luiechievously  derided. 
Mr.  Fox  seems  to  have  been  i^truck  with  tlic  same  surprise  at  this 
strange  trait  in  the  character  of  our  philosopher.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Laing,  he  sayii,  *'  He  was  an  excellent  man,  and  of  great  powers  of 
mind;  but  liift  partiality  to  kings  nnd  princes  ifl  intolerable:  iiay.it 
is  it)  niy  (iplnion,  quite  ridiculous;  and  is  more  like  thc-fiKtUsb  ad- 
miration which  women  and  children  sonietimes  have  for  kings,  than 
the  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  of  a  philosopher." 
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out  of  view  the  utter  impossibility  of  securing  the  per- 
sons and  projierties  of  individuals  in  any  other  way,  it 
is  certain  that  the  consciousness  of  independence  is  a 
great  enjoyment  in  itself,  and  that,  >vithout  it,  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  all  tlie  capacities  of  happiness, 
are  gradually  blunted  aud  destroyed.  It  is  like  tlie 
privation  of  air  and  exercise,  or  the  ernascuhttion  of  the 
body  ; — which,  though  they  may  appear  at  first  to  con- 
duce to  Trani|uillity  and  indolent  enjoyment,  never  fail 
to  enfeeble  the  whole  frame,  and  to  produce  a  state  of 
oppressive  languor  and  debility,  in  comparison  with 
which  even  wounds  and  fatigue  would  be  delicious. 

To  countenict  all  these  enervating  and  depressing 
cJiuses,  we  had,  no  doubt,  the  increasing  opulence  of  the 
lower  and  middling  orders  ofthe  people,  naturally  leading 
them  to  aspire  to  greater  independence,  and  improving 
their  education  and  generarmtelligence:  And  thus,  public 
opinion,  which  is  in  all  countries  thegrcat  operating  check 
upon  authority,  had  become  more  extensive  and  more  en- 
lightened ;  and  might  perhaps  have  been  found  a  suffi- 
cient corrective  of  all  our  otlier  corruptions,  had  things 
gone  on  around  us  in  their  usual  and  accustomed  chan- 
nels. Unfortunately,  however,  the  French  devolution 
came,  to  astonish  and  appal  the  world;  and,  originating 
with  the  people,  not  only  subverted  thrones  and  estabhsli- 
ments,  but  made  such  havoc  on  the  lives  and  properties 
and  principles  of  individuals,  as  very  naturally  to  excite 
the  horror  and  alarm  of  all  whose  condition  was  not 
already  intolerable.  This  alarm,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to 
this  country,  was  always  excessive,  and  in  a  great  degree 
unreasonable  :  Hut  it  was  impossible  perhaps  altogether 
to  escape  it;  and  the  consequences  have  been  inealcu- 
lably  injurious  to  the  interests  of  practictil  liberty.  During 
the  raging  of  tliat  war  which  Jacobinism  in  its  most  dis- 
gusting foiTn  carried  on  against  rank  and  royalf  v,  it  was 
natural  for  tliose  who  apprehended  the  possibility  of  a 
sitnilar  conflict  at  home,  to  fortify  those  orders  witli  all 
that  reason  and  even  prejudice  could  supply  for  tlieir 
security,  and  to  lay  aside  for  the  time  those  jealousies 
and  hereditary  grudges,  upon  which,  iu  better  days,  it 
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was  their  duty  to  engage  in  contention.  While  a  raging 
fever  of  liberty  was  epidemic  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
ordliuiry  diet  of  the  people  appeared  too  inflatnmatory 
for  tiieir  constitution;  and  it  was  thought  advi.sablc  to 
abstain  from  articles,  which,  at  all  otlier  times,  were 
allowed  to  be  necessary  for  their  heidth  and  vigour. 
Tims,  a  sort  of  tacit  convention  was  entered  into, — to 
say  nothing,  for  a  while,  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  princes, 
the  tyranny  of  courts,  or  the  rights  of  tlic  people.  The 
Revolution  of  1G68,  it  was  agreed,  could  not  be  men- 
tioned witli  praise,  without  givuig  some  indirect  encou- 
ragement to  the  Revolution  of  1 7H9  ;  and  it  was  thought 
as  well  to  say  nothing  in  favour  of  Hampden,  or  RusseU, 
or  Sydney,  ioi*  fear  it  jnight  give  spirits  to  Kobespierre, 
Danton,  or  Marat.  To  this  strict  regimen  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  submitted  of  their  o%vn  accoixi ;  and  it 
was  forced  upon  the  remainder  by  a  pretty  vigoi-ous 
system  of  proceeding.  Now,  wc  do  not  greatly  blame 
either  the  alarm,  or  tlie  precautions  wliich  it  dictated ; 
but  we  do  very  seriously  lament,  that  the  use  of  those  piv- 
cautions  should  have  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  national 
liabit ;  and  should  be  continued  and  approved  of  so  very 
long  after  the  danger  which  occasioned  them  has  ceased. 
It  is  now  at  least  ten  years  since  Jacobinism  was  pros- 
trated at  Paris ;  and  it  is  still  longer  since  it  ceased  to 
be  regarded  with  any  thing  but  horror  in  this  country. 
Yet  the  favourers  of  power  would  still  take  advantage 
of  its  name  to  shield  authority  from  question;  and  to 
throw  obloquy  on  the  rights  and  sei'vices  of  the  ]>eo]>le. 
The  ix)wer  of  habit  has  come  unfortunately  to  their  aid; 
and  it  is  still  unfasliionable,  and,  we  areatraid,  not  very 
popular,  to  tidk  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  tone  which  was  uni- 
versal and  established  within  these  last  twenty  years. 
For  our  parts,  however,  we  see  no  sort  of  reason  for 
this  change ;  and  we  hail,  with  pleasure,  this  work  of  j 
Mr.  Fox's,  as  likely  to  put  un  end  toa  system  of  timiditw^B 
so  apt  to  graduate  into  servility  ;  and  to  familiarize  hia^^ 
countrymen  once  more  to  speak  and  to  think  of  Charles, 
of  James,  and  of  Strafford, — and  of  William,  and  Rus- 
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sell,  and  Sydney,  — as  it  becomes  Englishmen  to  speak 
and  to  think  ot  such  characters.  To  talk  with  affected 
tenderness  of  oppressors,  may  suit  the  policy  of  those 
who  wish  to  bespeak  the  clemency  of  an  Imperial  Con- 
cjueror;  but  must  appear  peculiarly  base  and  inconsistent 
in  all  who  profess  an  anxiety  to  rouse  the  people  to 
gTvnt  exertions  in  the  cau.se  of  their  independence. 

The  volume  itself,  which  has  given  occasion  to  these 
reflections,  and  from  which  we  have  withheld  our  readers 
too  long,  consists  of  a  preface  or  general  introduction 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Holland;  an  introductory  chapter, 
comprising  a  review  of  the  leading  events,  from  the  year 
1640  to  the  death  of  Charles  11. ;  two  chapters  of  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  James,  which  include  no  more 
than  seven  months  of  the  year  1G85,  and  narrate  very 
little  but  the  unfortunate  expeditions  of  Argyle  and  of 
Monmouth;  and  a  2>retty  long  Appendix,  consisting 
cluefly  of  the  correspondence  between  BariUon,  the 
French  confidential  minister  at  the  court  of  England, 
and  his  master  Louis  XIV. 

Lord  Holland's  part  of  the  volume  is  written  with 
great  judgment,  perspicuity,  and  propriety ;  and  though 
it  contains  less  anecdote  and  minute  information  "witli 
regard  to  his  illustrious  kinsman  than  every  reader 
must  wish  to  possess,  it  not  only  gives  a  very  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  to  which  it  is 
prefixed,  but  affords  us  some  glimpses  of  the  character 
and  opinions  of  its  author,  which  are  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, both  from  the  authenticity  of  the  source  from  which 
they  are  derived,  and  from  the  imostentatious  siin]»licity 
with  which  they  are  cuminunicated.  Lord  Holland  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  at  what  period  Mr.  Fox  first 
formed  the  design  of  writing  a  history ;  but,  from  the 
year  1797,  when  he  ceased  to  give  a  regular  attendance 
in  parliaraeut,  he  was  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
litei'ary  schemes  and  avocations.  The  follo^ving  little 
sketch  of  the  temper  and  employments  of  him  wlio  was 
pitied  by  many  as  a  disappointed  politician,  is  cxtreinoly 
amiable;  and,  we  arc  now  convinced  by  the  fragment 
before  us,  correctly  true. 
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*'  Daring  liis  rolirement,  that  love  of  literature,  and  fondness  for 
poetry,  which  neither  plongure  nor  business  had  over  extinguisL«l, 
revived  with  an  nrdour,  such  as  few,  in  the  eogemess  of  youth  yr  iu 
pursuit  of  fiunc  or  advantage,  are  cajiable  of  feelinp:.  For  some  rim*-, 
however,  his  studies  were  not  directed  to  any  particular  ohjcct.  SuWi 
was  the  liappy  disposition  of  his  raiud^  that  Ms  own  reflections,  whethw 
supplied  byeonversation,  desultory  reading,  or  the  common  occurrfnct* 
of  a  life  in  the  country,  were  always  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  vigu 
and  exertiunof  his  faculties.  Intercourse  witli  the  world  had  sulifl 
deadened  in  him  the  sense  of  the  simplest  enjoyments,  tliat  oven  in  the 
liours  of  apparent  leisure  and  inactivity,  he  retained  that  keen  niiah 
of  existence,  which,  after  the  first  impressions  of  life,  is  so  rarely  rj 
cited  but  by  great  ialere^tJi  and  strong  passions.  Hence  it  was,  tin 
in  tlie  interviU  between  his  active  attendance  in  parliament,  and  i 
undertaking  of  his  History,  he  never  felt  the  tedium  of  a  vacoat  hj^ 

A  verse  in  Cowper,  which  he  frequently  repeated^ 

'  How  various  his  employments  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle!* 

was  an  accurate  description  of  the  life  he  was  then  leading;  and  I  un 
persuader!,  thatifhe  had  consulted  hia  own  gratifications  only,  itwimW 
Itave  continued  to  be  so.  The  eircumstances  which  led  him  once  more 
to  take  an  active  part  in  public  discussions,  ai'c  foreign  to  the  purpMW 
of  this  preface.  It  is  sulHcicnt  to  remark,  that  tliey  could  not  be  fore- 
seen, and  that  his  notion  of  engaging  in  some  Htcrary  undertakinguv 
adopte<l  during  his  retirement,  and  with  the  prospect  of  long  aivl  on- 
interrupted  leisure  before  liim.'* —  p.  iii.  iv. 

He  seems  to  have  fixed  finally  on  the  history  of  th 
Revolution,  about  the  year  179D;   but  even  after  tliel 
work  was  begun,  he  not  only  dedicated  large  portions  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  |)Oetn'  in 
general,  but  meditated  and  announced  to  his  correspn-l 
dents  a  great  variety  of  pnblicationvS,  upon  a  very  wi(W 
range  of  suljjects.     Among  these  were,  an  edition  oF 
Dryden  —  a  Defence  of  Racine  and  of  the  Frencli  Stflgl 
—  an  Essay  on  the  Beauties  of  Euripides  —  a  Disquii* 
tion  upon  Hume's  History  —  and  an  Essay  or  Diulo^ftJ 
on  Poetry,  History,  and  Oratory.     In  1802,  thegrcate 
part  of  the  work,  as  it  now  stands,  was  finished;  but' 
tlie  author  wishetl  to  consult  the  papers  in  the  Scotch 
College,  and  the  Depot  de.s  Affaires  etranghres  at  Paris 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  the  peace  to  pay  a  ^^sit  to 
that   capital   accordingly.     After  his  return,  he  inaJ^' 
some  additions  to  his  chapters ;  but  being  soon  after  n^" 
called  to  the  duties  of  juiblic  life,  he  never  affenvjUtlSj 
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found  leisure  to  go  on  with  the  work  to  which  he  had 
dedic*ated  liimself  with  ao  much  zeal  and  assiduity.  Wliat 
he  did  write  was  finished,  however,  for  the  most  part 
with  very  great  care.  He  wrote  very  slow:  and  was 
extremely  fastidious  in  the  clioice  of  his  expressions; 
holding  pcdantr}'  and  affectation,  however,  in  far  greater 
horror  than  carelessness  or  roughness.  He  commonly 
wrote  detached  sentences  on  slips  of  paper,  and  after 
wards  dictated  them  off  to  Mrs.  Fox,  who  copied  them 
into  the  book  from  which  the  present  volume  has  been 
printed  >vithout  the  alteration  of  a  single  syllalde. 

The  only  other  part  of  Lord  Holland's  statement,  to 
which  we  think  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  is  that  in  which  he  thinks  it  necessaiy  to  explain 
the  peculiar  notions  which  Mr.  Fox  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  liistorical  composition,  and  the  very  rigid  laws 
to  which  he  had  subjected  himself  in  the  execution  of 
his  important  task. 

"It  is  therefore  necessary  to  obfierre,  tlint  he  had  formed  his  pinn 
"»o  exclusively  on  the  mode!  of  ancient  writers,  tliat  lie  not  only  f«*lt 
some  rt'pugnaucc  to  the  modern  practice  of  notes,  but  he  thoujiilit  that 
all  which  an  historian  wished  to  ?fty  should  he  intruduced  as  piirt  of  a 
continued  narration,  and  never  usannie  the  appearance  of  a  digression, 
much  less  of  a  dissertation  annexed  to  it.  From  the  period,  thcrefoi-e, 
that  he  closed  his  Intruductory  Chapter,  he  defined  his  duty  ns  on 
author,  to  consist  in  reeountin*;  the  fuets  ns  they  arose ;  or  in  his  simple 
and  forcible  language,  in  ttlfini/  the  story  of  those  times.  A  con- 
versation which  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  literiilirrr  of  tlie  age  of 
Jame-s  the  Second,  proves  his  rigid  adherence  to  these  ideas  \  and  per- 
haps the  substance  of  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  explain  them. 
In  speaking  of  the  writers  of  that  period,  he  lamented  that  he  had  not 
devised  a  method  of  iutenveaving  any  account  of  iJiem  or  their  works, 
much  less  any  criticism  on  their  style,  into  his  history.  On  my  sug- 
gefiting  the  example,  of  Hume  and  Voltaire,  who  had  discuiised  such 
topics  ot  some  length,  either  at  the  end  of  each  reign,  or  in  a  8e])arale 
chapter,  he  observed,  with  much  commundalion  of  their  execution  of 
it,  that  such  a  contrivance  might  be  a  good  mode  of  writing  critical 
eflSAys,  but  that  it  was  in  his  opinion,  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
his  undertaking,  which,  if  it  ceased  to  be  a  narrative,  ceaecd  to  be  a 
history."  —  p.  xxxvi.  XAXvii. 

Now,  we  must  be  pennitted  to  say»  tliat  this  is  a  view 
'of  the  nature  of  history,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  intel- 
ligible, a])pears  to  be  very  narrow  and  erroneous ;   and 
which  seems,  like  all  such  partial  views,  to  have  been  so 
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little  adhered  to  by  the  author  himself,  as  only  to  ex- 
clude many  excellences,  without  attaining  the  praise 
even  of  consistency  in  error.  The  object  of  histoiy,  we 
conceive,  is  to  give  us  u  clear  narrative  of  the  transac- 
tions of  past  ages,  "^vitli  n  view  of  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  those  wl»o  were  concerned  in  them,  and  such 
reasonings  and  reflections  as  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plain their  connection,  or  natural  on  reviewing  their 
results.  That  some  account  of  the  authors  of  a  literary 
age  should  have  a  place  in  such  a  composition,  seems 
to  follow  upon  two  considerations :  Jirsiy  because  it  is 
unquestionably  one  object  of  history  to  give  us  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  state  and  condition  of  tlie  age  and 
people  with  whose  affairs  it  is  occupied ;  and  nothing 
can  serve  so  well  to  illustrate  their  true  state  and  condi- 
tion as  a  correct  estimate  and  description  of  the  great 
authors  they  produced :  and,  serondlt/,  because  the  facts 
that  sucli  and  such  autbors  did  flourish  in  such  a  peinotl, 
and  were  ingenious  and  elegant,  or  rude  and  ignorant, 
are  facts  which  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  may 
be  made  tiie  object  of  iiarrative  just  as  properly  as  that 
such  and  such  princes  or  ininisters  did  flourish  at  the 
same  time,  and  %vere  ambitious  or  slothful,  tyrannical  or 
friends  to  liberty.  Political  events  are  not  the  only 
events  which  are  recorded  even  in  ancient  histor}-;  and, 
now  when  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  even  political 
events  cannot  be  fully  understood  or  accounted  for  "with- 
out taking  into  view  the  preceding  and  concomitant 
changes  in  manners,  literature,  commerce,  &c.  it  cannot 
fail  to  appear  surprising,  that  an  author  of  such  a  com- 
pas-s  of  mind  as  belonged  to  Jlr.  Fox,  should  have 
thought  of  confining'  himself  to  the  mere  chronicling  of 
wars  or  factions,  and  held  himself  excluded,  by  the  laws 
of  Iiistorical  composition,  from  touching  upon  topics  so 
much  more  interesting. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Fox  has  by  no  means 
adhered  to  this  plan  of  merely  "telling  the  story  of  the 
times "  of  which  he  treats.  On  the  contraiy,  he  is 
more  full  of  argument,  and  what  is  properly  called  re- 
flection, than  most  modern  historians  with  whom  we 
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are  accjuajnted.  His  argument,  to  be  sure,  is  chiefly 
directed  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  reputed  facts,  or  the 
motives  of  ambiguous  actions;  and  his  reflections,  how- 
ever just  and  natural,  may  commonly  be  considered  aa 
redundant,  with  a  view  to  mere  information.  Of  another 
kind  of  reasoning,  indeed,  he  is  more  sparing ;  though  of 
a  land  far  more  valuable,  and,  in  our  apprehension,  far 
more  essential  to  the  true  perfection  of  history.  We 
allude  now  to  those  general  views  of  the  causes  which 
influence  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  people  at 
large ;  and  which,  as  they  vary  from  age  to  age,  bring 
a  greater  or  a  smaller  part  of  the  nation  into  contact 
with  its  government,  and  ultimately  produce  the  success 
or  failure  of  eveiy  scheme  of  tyranny  or  freedom.  The 
more  this  subject  is  meditated,  the  more  certain,  we  arc 
persuaded,  it  will  appear,  that  all  permanent  and  import- 
ant occurrences  in  the  internal  history  of  a  country,  are 
the  result  of  those  changes  in  tiie  general  character  of 
its  population;  and  that  kings  and  ministers  are  neces- 
sarily guided  in  their  projects  by  a  feeluig  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  this  varying  character,  imd  fail  or  succeed, 
exactly  as  they  had  judged  correctly  or  erroneously  of 
its  condition.  To  tnicc  the  causes  and  the  modes  of  its 
variation,  is  therefore  to  describe  the  true  sources  of 
events ;  and,  merely  to  narnite  the  occurrences  to  wliich 
it  gave  rise,  is  to  recite  a  history  of  actions  without  in- 
telligible motives,  and  of  eftects  without  assignable 
causes.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  political  events 
operate  in  their  turn  on  that  national  character  by 
which  they  are  previously  moulded  and  controuled  : 
But  they  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  the  chief 
tigents  in  its  formation;  and  the  historj' of  those  veiy 
events  is  necessarily  imperfect,  as  well  as  uninstructive, 
if  the  consideration  of  those  other  agents  is  omitted. 
They  consist  of  every  thing  which  affects  the  character 
of  individuals: — manners,  education,  prevailing  occu- 
pations, religion,  taste,  —  and,  above  all,  the  distiibutlon 
of  wealth,  and  tlic  state  of  prejudice  and  opinions. 

It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  such  a  mind  a.s 
Mr.  Fox*8  should  have  been  bound  up  from  such  a  sub- 
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ject  by  the  shackles  of  an  idle  theory ;  because  the  period 
of -which  lie  treats  affords  the  finest  of  all  opportunities 
for  prosecuting  such  an  inquiry,  and  does  not,  indeed, 
admit  of  an  intelligible  or  satisfactory  history  upon  any 
other  conditions.  There  are  three  great  events,  falling 
■within  that  period,  of  which,  it  appears  to  us,  that  "  the 
story "  has  not  yet  been  intelligibly  told,  for  want  of 
some  such  analysis  of  the  national  feelings.  One  is, 
the  univei'sal  joy  and  sincere  confidence  with  AvLich 
Charles  II.  was  received  back,  without  one  stipulation 
for  the  liberties  of  the  peo])le,  or  one  precaution  against 
the  abuses  of  power.  This  was  done  by  the  very  people 
who  had  waged  war  against  a  more  amiable  Sovereign, 
and  quarrelled  with  the  Protector  for  depriving  them  of 
their  freedom.  It  is  saying  nothing,  to  say  that  Monk 
did  this  by  means  of  the  army.  It  was  not  done  either 
by  Monk  or  tlie  army,  but  by  the  nation  ;  and  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  question  would  still  be,  —  by  what 
change  in  the  dispositions  of  the  army  and  the  nation 
Monk  was  able  to  make  them  do  it.  The  second  event, 
whicti  must  always  appear  unaccountable  upon  the  mere 
narrative  of  the  circumstances,  is  tlie  base  and  abject 
submission  of  the  people  to  the  avowed  tyranny  of  the 
restored  Charles,  when  he  was  pleased  at  last  to  give  up 
the  use  of  Parliaments,  and  to  tax  and  govern  on  bis 
own  single  authority.  This  happened  when  most  of 
those  must  have  still  been  alive  who  had  seen  the  nation 
rise  up  in  arms  against  his  father  ;  and  within  five  years 
of  the  time  when  it  rose  up  still  more  unanimously 
against  his  successor,  and  not  only  changed  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown,  but  very  strictly  defined  and  limited 
its  prerogatives.  The  third,  is  the  Revolution  itself; 
an  event  which  was  brought  about  by  the  very  in- 
dividuals who  had  submitted  so  quietly  to  the  domina- 
tion of  Charles,  and  who,  when  assembled  in  the  House 
of  Coimnons  under  James  himself,  had,  of  their  own 
accord,  sent  one  of  their  members  to  the  Tower  for 
having  observed,  uj»on  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  expression 
of  the  King*s,  that  '*  he  hoped  they  were  all  Englishmen, 
iiiul  not  to  be  frighted  with  a  few  hard  worda,"     It  is 


not  to  give  us  the  history  of  these  eveiitSj  merely  to  set 
down  the  time  and  circumstances  of  their  occurrence. 
They  evidently  require  some  explanation,  in  order  to  be 
comprehended;  antl  the  narnitive  will  be  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  as  well  as  totally  barren  of  instruction, 
unless  it  give  some  account  of  those  changes  in  tlie 
general  temper  and  opinion  of  the  nation,  by  which  such 
contradictory  actions  became  possible.  Mr.  Fox's  con- 
ception of  the  limits  of  legitimate  history,  restrained 
him,  we  are  afraid,  from  entering  into  such  consider- 
ations; and  they  will  best  estimate  the  amount  of  his 
eri*or,  who  are  most  aware  of  the  importance  of  tlic  in- 
formatiou  of  which  it  has  deprived  us.  Nothing,  in  our 
appreliension,  am  be  beyond  the  province  of  legitimate 
history,  whicli  tends  to  give  us  clear  conceptions  of  the 
times  and  characters  with  which  that  histoiy  is  conver- 
sant; nor  can  the  story  of  any  time  be  complete  or 
valuable,  unless  it  look  before  and  after, — ^to  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  the  events  which  it  details,  and 
mark  out  tne  period  with  which  it  is  occupied,  as  part 
of  a  greater  series,  as  well  as  an  object  of  separate  con- 
sideration. 

In  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  Mr,  Fox's  own 
part  of  this  volume,  it  may  be  as  well  to  complete  that 
general  estimate  of  its  excellence  and  defects  which  we 
nave  been  led  incidcntidly  to  express  in  a  good  degree 
already.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  pursue  our  analysis 
of  the  successive  cliapters  with  less  distraction. 

The  sentiments,  we  think,  are  almost  all  just,  and 
candid,  and  manly;  but  the  narrative  is  too  minute  and 
diffusive,  and  does  not  in  general  flow  with  much  spirit 
or  facility.  Inconsiderable  incidents  are  detailed  at  fur 
too  great  length ;  and  an  extreme  and  painful  anxiety 
is  sho'wii  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth  of  doubtful  or  con- 
tested ("wissages,  and  the  probable  uiotlves  of  insignificant 
and  ambiguous  actions.  The  labour  which  is  thus  visibly 
bestowed  on  the  work,  often  appears,  therefore,  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  importance  of  the  result.  The  history 
becomes,  in  a  cerUnn  degree,  languid  and  hea\'y;  and 
something  like  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  impatience 
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is  generntedt  from  the  tardiness  and  excessive  cautj^y 
witli  which  the  story  i&  carried  forward.     In  those  o^H 
stant  nttf  inpts,  too,  to  veriiy  the  particulars  -which  are 
narrated,  a  certain  tone  of  debate  is  fi-efjuently  assum 
whicli  savours  more  of  the  orator  than  the  histo 
and  though  there  is  iiothirifj  florid  or  rhetorical  in 
general  cast  of  the  diction,  yet  those  urgiunentative 
siiges  arc  evidently  more  akin  to  public  sj^eaking  than 
to  written  composition.   Frequent  interi-ogations — short 
alternative  propositions — and  an  occasional  mixture  o^ 
familiar  images  and  illustrations,  —  all  denote  a  ccrtl^f 
habit  of  personal  altercation,  and  of  keen  and  unimat^^ 
contention.    Instead,  therefoiv,  of  a  work  emulating  tlif 
full  rmd  iitiwing  narrative  of  Livy  or  Herodotus,  we  fiiitl 
ill  Mr.  Fox's  hook  rather  a  scries  of  critical  remarks  on 
the  narratives  of  preceding  writers,  mingled  up  with 
occasional  details  soraewhut  more  copious  and  cartful 
than  the  magnitude  of  the  subjects  seemed  to  require. 
The  history,  in  short,  is  planned  u|X)n  too  broad  a  saiki 
and  the  narrative  too  fretpiently  interrupted  by  small 
controversies  and  jX-'tty  indecisions.    We  arc  aware  that 
these  objections  may  be  owing  in  a  good  degree  to  tbe 
sniallness  of  tlic  iVagment  uj)on  which  we  are  unforlii 
nately  obliged  to  hazard  them ;  and  tliut  the  proiwrtii 
wbicfi  appear  gigantic  in  this  little  relic,  miglit 
been  no  more  than  majestic  in  the  hnished  work; 
even  after  making  allowance  for  this  considei'ation, 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  details  ure  too  minute,  and 
the  verifications  too  elaborate. 

The  introductory  chapter  is  full  of  admirable  reasoi^^ 
ings  and  just  reflections.  It  begins  with  noticing,  ttuHf 
there  are  certain  periods  in  the  histoiy  of  every  pople. 
which  are  obviously  big  witli  important  consequences, 
and  exercise  a  \'isible  and  decisive  influence  on  tlie  times 
that  come  after.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  is  one  of 
these,  with  relation  to  England  ;  —  anotlier  is  that  coi 
prised  between  1588  and  1640;  —  and  i\iQ  most  remai 
able  of  all,  is  that  whicli  extends  from  the  hist  of 

dates,  to  the  death  of  Charles  II the  era  of  constit' 

tional  principles  and  practical  tyranny  —  of  the 


laws,  and  the  most  corrupt  administration.  It  is  to  the 
review  of  this  period,  tliat  the  introductory  chapter  is 
dedicated. 

Mr.  Fox  approves  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mons; but  censui'es  without  reserve  the  unjustifiable 
form  of  the  proceedings  against  Lord  Straftbrd,  wliom  he 
qualities  with  the  name  of  a  gj-eat  delinquent.  With 
regard  to  tl»e  causes  of  the  civil  war,  tlxc  most  difficult 
question  to  determine  is,  whetlier  the  rarliament  made 
sufficient  efforts  to  avoid  bringing  affairs  to  such  a  de- 
cision. That  they  had  justice  on  their  side,  he  says, 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted, — but  seems  to  tliink that 
something  more  might  have  been  done,  to  bring  matters 
to  an  accommodation.  With  regard  to  the  execution  of 
the  King,  lie  makes  the  following  striking  observations, 
in  that  tone  of  fearless  integrity  and  natural  mildness, 
wliich  we  have  already  noticed  as  characteristic  of  this 
performance. 

"The  execution  of  the  King,  thaiigli  a  fnr  less  violent  measure  than 
that  of  Lord  Straffonl,  is  iin  event  of  so  singulur  a  nature,  that  we  can- 
not wonder  that  it  should  have  exciteil  more  sendation  tlian  any  other 
in  the  unnals  of  England.  This  exemiitary  act  of  suh.staiitial  jttslicei 
as  it  has  been  called  hy  some,  of  enormous  wickedness  hy  others,  must 
be  considered  in  two  points  of  view,  l^'irst,  was  it  not  in  itself  just 
and  neccitsary  ?  Secondly,  was  the  example  of  it  likely  to  ht^  salutary 
or  pornicious?  In  regard  to  the  lirst  of  these  questions,  Mr.  Huujc, 
not  perhaps  intentionally,  makes  the  best  justitication  of  it,  hy  saying, 
that  while  Charles  lived,  the  projected  Republic  could  never  he  secure. 
But  to  justify  takin.cr  away  the  life  of  an  individual,  upon  tlie  prin- 
ciple ot' self-defence,  the  danger  must  be.  not  problenjalicul  and  remote, 
but  evident  and  immediate.  The  ilangor  in  this  instance  was  not  of 
Burh  a  nature  ;  and  the  imprisonment,  or  even  banishment,  of  Charles, 
might  have  given  to  the  republic  such  n  degree  of  security  as  any 
government  ought  to  be  content  with.  It  must  be  confca^sed,  however, 
on  the  other  side,  that  if  the  republican  government  had  suffered  the 
King  to  escape,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  justice  and  generosity 
wholly  unexampled;  and  to  have  granted  him  even  his  life,  would 
have  been  one  among  the  ninre  rare  efforw  of  virtue.  Tlic  short 
interval  bctwnen  the  deposal  and  death  of  [irinces  i»  become  jjto- 
vcrbial ;  and  though  there  may  ho  some  few  examples  on  the  other 
side,  ad  far  as  life  is  eoncerne<l,  1  doubt  whether  a  single  instance  can 
be  fouml,  where  liberty  has  been  granted  to  a  deposed  monarch. 
Among  the  modes  of  destroying  persons  in  such  a  situation,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  adopted  by  Cromwell  and  his  udhereuls  is  the 
least  disliODOurable.    tidwnrd  the  Second,  Richard  the  Second,  Uenrj* 
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the  Sixth,  Edwnrd  the  Fiftli,  lind  none  of  them  lonpr  sarvivod  their 
deposol ;  but  this  was  the  Hrst  instance  in  our  history  at  letft, 
wheru,  of  such  nn  act,  it  cuuld  bo  truly  said,  that  it  wus  uoi  done  in  n 
corner. 

"  As  to  the  second  question,  whether  the  Advantage  to  be  dcrirni 
from  the  example  wob  auch  as  to  justify  »n  act  of  such  violcno",  il 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  ci^mpletc  solution  of  it  to  observe,  that  irilli 
re»[H:ct  to  Eng^hmul,  (and  I  know  not  upon  what  ground  we  are  to  wl 
exftuiplcs  fur  other  nations,  or,  in  other  word;*,  to  take  the  criuiinij 
justice  of  tlu^  ivudd  into  our  hands)  it  w(w  wh<illy  needless,  and  llk-ro 
foi*e  unjustitiablc,  to  st^t  onii  for  kiiigA,  at  a  time  when  it  was  intomlcd 
the  office  of  king  should  be  abolished,  and  conswjuently  that  nu  per- 
son should  be  in  the  situation  to  nmke  it  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  B*- 
»ides,  the  miseries  attendant  iqmn  a  deposed  monarcli,  seem  to  U 
sullicietil  Ut  deter  any  prince,  who  thinks  of  consequences  from  rin- 
ning  the  risk  of  being  plat-ed  in  such  a  situation  ;  or  if  death  be  Ilic 
only  fvil  that  can  deter  him.  the  fate  of  firmer  tyrants  dcj)Osc«l  h; 
their  subjects  would  by  no  means  encourage  liim  to  Iiope  lie  coulil 
avoid  even  that  catastrophe.  As  far  ns  we  cim  judge  from  tbu  event, 
the  example  was  certainly  not  very  effectual;  since  both  the  son.'oJ' 
Charles,  though  having  tlieir  father's  fate  befitre  their  eye-*,  yet  fcarr<l 
not  to  viftlate  the  liberties  of  the  people  even  more  than  he  lnulm* 
tempted  to  do. 

"After  all,  however,  notwithstanding  what  the  more  reafKinable  part 
of  mankind  may  think  iipun  this  queutioa,  it  is  much  to  he  douMf 
wliulhcr  this  singular  pnn;ceding  has  nut,  as  much  a;;  any  otber  d 
cumstance,  sf?rved  to  niise  the  character  of  the  Kngtisb  nation  in 
opinion  of  Kurope  in  ji:eneral.  He  win*  has  read,  and  still  mitiv 
who  has  licard  in  conversation,  discussion!*  upon  this  subject  L>t 
foreigners,  must  have  perceived,  that,  eveu  in  the  minds  of  thrt"e  "!"<' 
condemn  the  act,  the  impression  made  by  it  has  been  tar  more  tliitof 
respect  ami  admiiatioii,  than  that  of  disgust  and  horror.  The  trutli is 
that  the  guilt  of  tlte  action,  that  is  to  j>ay,  the  taking  away  the  lifcd' 
the  King,  is  what  most  men  in  the  place  of  CromwcU  and  his  as^iciici 
would  have  incurred.  \Vhat  there  is  of  splendour  and  of  magnanimitr 
in  it.  I  mean  the  publicity  and  solemnity  of  the  act,  i."  what  few  w»niW 
be  capable  of  displajing.  It  is  a  degrading  fact  tu  human  nature,  tliai 
even  the  sending  away  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  an  instanwof 
generosity  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  transactions  of  lb" 
nature."— p.  13-17. 

Under  the  Protector,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  singu 
candour,    tlie   government  was  absolute — and,  on 
detith,  fell  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  array.     He  spoj^i 
with  contempt  and  severe  censure  of*   Monk  for  the  f 
cipitate  and   unconditional  submission    into   which 
hurried  the  country  at  the  Restoration ;  and  makes  tli 
following  candid  reflection  on  the  subsetiucjit  puni 
ment  of  the  regicides. 
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**  With  respect  to  tlie  execution  of  those  who  were  accused  of  having 
been  more  immediately  eoncenieil  in  the  King's  dentli,  that  of  Serope, 
who  had  come  in  upon  tht  i)rtK:>]ui[mtioit,  and  of  the  military  officers 
who  hud  attondtxl  the  triiii,  was  a  viulution  of  evciry  j)nnciple  of  law 
and  justice.  But  the  fatu  f>f  the  utiierc,  th(>u<;h  highly  dishonourable 
to  Monk,  whose  whole  jwwer  had  arisen  from  his  zeul  in  their  service, 
and  the  favour  and  conlidence  with  whiiii  they  had  rewnnled  him,  and 
not  perhaps  very  creditable  to  the  nation,  of  whieli  many  liad  applauiled, 
more  had  supported,  and  atino:«t  all  had  acquiesced  in  the  act,  is  not 
certainly  to  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  Iving,  or  to  those  of  his  ml- 
visers  who  were  of  the  Cavalier  party.  The  pas«iion  of  revenge,  though 
properly  ojmlemned  both  by  philotiophy  and  religion,  yet  when  it  ia 
excited  by  injurious  treatment  of  |M*r5»tins  justly  d«ar  to  us.  Is  among 
the  moat  oxeuaable  of  human  frailties;  ami  if  Charles,  in  h'n  general 
conduct,  Imd  .shown  stronger  feelings  of  gratitude  for  services  |)er- 
fonned  to  his  father,  his  character,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  would  be 
nthcr  raised  thun  lowered  by  this  example  of  seventy  againi^t  the 
regicide*^."— p.  2'2^  23. 

The  mean  and  unjirinciplcd  submission  of  Charles  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  profligate.'  pretences  upun  which  he 
was  i>erpetually  sohciting  an  increiise  of  his  disgraceful 
sti[>end,  are  mentioned  with  becoming  reprol)ation.  The 
delusion  of  the  Popish  plot  is  noticed  at  mnm^  length ;  and 
some  adniinible  remarks  are  introduced  with  reference  to 
the  debutes  on  the  ex|)e<liency  of  passiii^i  si.  bill  for  exclud- 
ing the  Duke  of  York  from  the  Crown,  or  uf  imposing 
certain  restrictions  on  him  in  the  event  of  his  succession. 
The  following  observations  are  distinguished  for  their 
soundness,  as  well  as  their  acuteness;  and  are  applicable, 
in  principle,  to  every  perio^^l  of  our  history  in  which  it 
^n  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
Bpstitution. 

^P'lt  is  not  easy  to  conceii'O  npon  wlmt  prlneiple»  even  the  Tories 
COlild  justiiy  their  support  of  the  restrictions.  Many  nraong  them, 
no  dnubt,  saw  the  provisions  in  themtrne  light  in  which  the  Whigs  re- 
presented tlieni,  a.s  an  expe<Uent,  adininibly  indc-cd  adapted  to  tlie 
real  object  of  upholding  the  present  king's  power,  by  the  defeat  of  the 
exclusion,  but  never  Ukt.-ly  to  lake  etli-ct  for  their  pretended  purpoflC 
of  controuling  that  of  Ids  ftuecessor ;  nud  supported  them  for  that  very 
rcft^n.  But  such  a  principle  of  conduct  was  too  fraudulent  to  be 
avowed ;  nor  onght  it  perhup^^  in  candour  to  be  imputed  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  party.  To  those  who  acted  with  pood  faith,  and  meant 
that  the  restrictiouH  flhouUl  really  take  place,  and  be  etfeetual,  surely  it 
ought  to  have  occun-cd,  (and  to  those  who  most  prized  the  prerogatives 
the  crown,  it  ought  moat  forcibly  to  have  orrurred.)  that,  in  con- 
ting  to  curtail  tlie  powers  of  the  crown,  rather  than  to  alter  the 
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suo(^ession,  they  were  adopting  the  givatcr,  in  order  to  avoid  the  I&sstr 
evil.     The  question  of,  wlmt  arc  to  be  the  powers  of  the  erown  ?  h 
surely  of  superior  importance  to  that  of,  who  shall  wear  it?     Those, 
at  least,  who  consider  tlie  royal  prerogative  as  vested  in  the  kinp.  not 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  liis  suhjeets,  must  eou^idor  the  one  of 
these  questionn  a-s  much  above  the  oilier  in  di;j;nity.  as  the  rights  of  tbt 
public  are  more  valuable  than  those  of  an  individual.     In  tlus  view, 
the  prtrotfativcx  of  the  cro\cn  are  in  substance  and  effect  the  rifjhUof 
ike  people  ;  and  these  rights  of  the  people  were  not   to  be  sarrifced  to 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  succession  to  the  most  faconred  princt, 
much  less  to  one  who,  on  account  of  hi.s  religious  persuaaiou.  was 
justly  feared  and  suspected.     In  truth,  the  question  between  tlit' «• 
elusion  and  restrietions  seems  peculiarly  culculutcd  to  ascertain  i 
different  views  in  which  the  diffeiviit  parties  in  this  country  have  t^ 
and  perhaps  ever  will  sec,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.    The  Whiu 
who  consider  them  as  a  trust  for  the  people,  a  doctrine  which  I 
Tories  themselves  when  pushed  in  ai-guuient,  will  sometimes  uiln 
naturally  think  it  their  duly  rather  to  change  the  manager  of  the  Ir 
than  to  impair  the  subject  of  it ;  while  ntliers,  who  eunnider  them  I 
the  right  or  jiroperty  of  the  king,  will  as  naturally  act  as  they  woo* 
do  in  the  ease  of  any  other  proi)erty,  and  consent  to  the  loswori 
oihilaliou  of  any  part  of  it,  fur  the  puqwse  of  preserving  the  rerouin 
to  him,  whom  they  style  the  rightful  owner.     If  the  people  be 
Hovereigo,  nnd  the  king  the  delegate,  it  is  better  to  change  the  buill 
than  to  injure  the  farm ;  hnt  if  the  king  be  tlie  proprietor,  il  is  l>ettt 
the  farm  iilinnld  he  impaired,  nay,  part  of  it  destroyed,  than  tliat  l' 
whole  sliouhl  pass  over  to  an  usurper.     The  royal  prerogative  tm^U 
according  to  tlie  Whigs,  (not  in  the  ease  of  a  Popish  guecesaoroa 
but  in  all  caaet*,)  to  he  rethieed  to  such  jiowcrs  as  are  in  their  cxer 
beneficial  to  tlit*  people ;  aad  of  the  benefit  of  these  they  will  not  i 
suffer  the  people  to  he  deprived,  whether  the  executive  power  be  : 
the  hands  of  an  hereditary,  or  of  an  elected  king ;  of  a  regent,  ori 
any  other  denomination  of  magistrate ;  while,  on  the  other  haml,  tiii 
who  consider  prerogative  with  reference  only  to  royalty,  will,  wiU 
equal  readiness,  consent  either  to  the  extension  or  the  suspension  of  it* 
exercise,  as  the  occasional  interests  of  the  prince  may  seeui  to  reqairf-* 
—p.  37-39. 

Of  tbe  reality  of  any  design  to  assassinate  the  KIp^ 
by  those  engngod  in  what  was  called  the  Rye-lious« 
Plot,  Mr.  Fox  appears  to  entertain  considerable  doubt, 
partly  on  account  of  the  iinpi-obability  of  many  of  tbc 
circumstaneos,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  uniform  ac 
resolute  denial  of  Kutuhold,  the  chief  of  that  party, 
circumstances  when  he  had  no  conceivable  indiiceme 
to  disguise  the  truth.  Of  the  condemnation  of  Huss 
and  Sydney,  he  speaks  with  the  indignation  which  iiiu 
be  felt  by  all  friends  to  liberty  at  the  recollection  of  llti 
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disgraceful  proceeiling.  The  following  passage  is  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  one  of  the  most  characteriatic 
in  the  whole  volume. 

"  Upon  evidence  such  as  lias  been  stated,  wns  this  great  and  excel- 
lent man  (Sydney)  condenined  to  die.  Pardon  was  not  to  bfiexpeclfd. 
Mr.  IIuiuc  siiys,  that  su(;h  on  interference  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
Ihuugli  it  might  hnve  been  an  act  of  heroic  generosity,  could  not  bo 
rfgariled  as  an  indispensable  duty.  He  might  have  said,  with  more 
propriety,  that  it  was  idle  to  expect  tiiat  tlie  government,  after  having 
incurred  no  ninch  guilt  in  order  to  obtain  the  sentrnce,  stiould,  by  re- 
mitting it,  relincpiish  thi;  object  ju£t  when  it  is  within  its  grasp.  The 
wanie  historian  considers  the  jury  as  higlily  bUinicidde :  and  so  do  I ; 
But  wliat  was  their  guilt,  in  coniparistm  of  that  of  tlie  court  who  tried, 
and  of  the  government  who  prosecuted,  in  this  infamous  cause?  Yet 
the  jury,  being  the  only  party  that  can  with  iiny  colour  be  stated  as 
acting  independcntty  of  the  government,  is  t!ie  only  one  mentioned  by 
him  iu»  blameaMc.  The  prosecutor  is  wholly  omitted  in  his  cenBure,  and 
6o  18  the  court;  this  last,  not  from  any  tenderness  for  the  judge,  (who, 
to  do  thisanthorjustice,  is  no  favourite  with  liini,)  but  lest  the  odious 
connection  between  that  branch  of  the  judicature  and  the  government 
should  strike  the  reader  too  forcibly:  For  Jefleries,  in  this  instance, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  tool  and  instrument  (a  lit  one,  no 
doubt)  of  the  prince  who  had  appotuted  him  for  the  purjujse  of  this 
and  similar  scrvicus.  Lastly,  the  King  is  gravely  introduced  on  the 
(piestiou  of  panlon,  as  if  he  had  had  no  prior  concern  iu  the  cause, 
and  were  now  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  extending  mercy  to  a 
criminal  condemned  by  a  court  of  judicature!  Nor  are  we  once 
reminded  what  tliat  judicature  was, — ^by  whum  appointed,  by  whom 
iiiHuenccd,  by  whom  called  upon  to  receive  that  detestable  evidence, 
the  very  recollection  of  wliich,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  fires  every 
lionest  heart  with  indignation.  As  svell  might  we  palliate  the  murdeni 
of  Tiberius  ;  wlio  seldiun  put  to  di'nlli  hla  victims  withiait  a  previous 
decree  of  hi)?  senatfs  Thi-  moral  of  ail  this  5i;cms  to  be,  that  whenever 
a  prince  can,  by  intimidation,  corruption,  illegal  evidence,  or  other 
Hueh  means,  obtain  a  verdict  again.^l  a  rfubject  whom  he  di.slikc^,  lie 
may  cause  him  U*  be  executed  witlmut  any  breach  of  indispensable 
duty;  nay,  that  it  i^an  act  of  heroic  generosity,  if  he  spares  him.  I 
never  reflect  on  Mr,  Hume's  statement  of  this  matter  bnt  with  th« 
deepest  regret.  Widely  as  I  difl'er  from  him  upon  many  other  occa- 
sions, thit*  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  reprehensible  ])a.'M*nge  of  bis 
whole  work.  A  «pirjt  of  adulation  towards  deceased  priuecs,  though 
in  a  good  measure  free  from  the  imputation  of  intei*ested  meannes*, 
which  is  justly  nltnehed  to  flattei*y,  when  applied  to  living  monarehs ; 
yet,  AS  it  is  less  intelligible  with  respect  to  its  motives  tlum  the  other, 
BO  is  it  in  its  consei[Uences  still  more  pernicious  to  the  genend  inte- 
rests of  manliind.  Fear  of  censure  from  contemporaries  will  seldom 
hftve  much  etlVvt  u[M>n  men  in  situations  of  unlimited  authority.  They 
will  too  often  flatter  themselves,  that  the  mune  ]>owcr  which  enables 
them  to  commit  tlie  crime,  will    secure  tiicm  i'rom   reproach.     '^' 
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dread  of  posthumous  infamy,  therefore,  being  the  onljr  restraint^  tlieir 
coiirtcicnftiH  excepted,  upon  the  passions  of  such  persons,  it  is  lamcni* 
ahle  tlmt  this  lu^t  defence  (feoble  enougli  at  best),  should  in  any  degree 
be  impaired;  and  imjifiired  it  must  be,  if  not  totally  destroyed,  when 
tyrants  can  hope  to  find  in  a  man  like  Hume,  no  less  uruinent  lor  the 
integrity  and  benevolence  of  bis  heart,  thnn  for  the  depth  and  wmnd* 
ncsj)  of  hi»  understand Lng,  an  apologist  for  even  their  fuulegt  murden." 
—  p.  48-50. 

The  unoontrouled  tyranny  of  Charles's  administration 
in  his  latter  days,  is  depicted  with  much  force  and 
fidelity ;  and  the  clamour  raised  by  his  other  ministers 
against  the  Marqtiis  of  Halifax,  for  having  given  an 
0[nnion  in  council  that  the  North  American  ooloniea 
should  bo  nmdc  participant  in  the  benefits  of  the  Englisli 
constitution,  gives  occasion  to  the  following  natural  re- 
flection. 

"  There  is  somcthinp: curious  in  discovering,  that,  even  at  tbtsmH; 
period,  a  queation  relative  to  North  American  liberty,  and  even  to 
North  American  taxation,  was  considered  as  the  test  of  principla 
friendly,  or  adverse,  to  arbitrary  power  at  home.  But  the  trulh  is. 
that  among  the  several  controversies  which  have  arisen,  there  i!^o'> 
otlier  whi'i-ein  the  natural  righl.i  of  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
authority  <d'  uriiliriul  institution  on  the  other,  as  applied  respcctivclt,' 
by  the  Wlii^s  and  Tories,  to  ilie  Kiigli^h  constitution,  are  so  fairly  V"* 
in  issue,  nor  by  which  the  line  of  reparation  between  the  two  parties 
is  3o  strongly  and  distinctly  marked." —  p.  60. 

T!ie  introductory  chapter  is  closed  by  the  followin? 
profound  and  importiuit  remarks,  which  may  inde^^*^ 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole  transactions  of  the  ensui*^D 
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"  Whoever  reviews  the  interesting  period  which  we  have  been 
eusHin^,  upon  the  principle  recommended  in  the  outset  of  this  cha[.- 
will  fuid,  that,  from  the  eonsidcrnlion  of  tlie  past,  to  prognosticate  *!^ 
future,  would,  at  t)ie  moment  of  Charles's  demise,  be  no  ea^y  t  ^a*** 
Between  tw<i  persons  (*nt^  of  whom  should  expect  that  the  cou*^''*^ 
would  remain  sunk  in  slavery,  the  other,  tlmt  the  cause  of  free-^^^'*'^ 
would  revive  and  triumph,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide,  whose  rca-*^"*']' 
were  better  supported,  whose  specululions  the  more  probable.  I  sh  -ctjI"" 
guess  tJiat  he  who  desponded,  had  looked  more  at  the  stale  of"  '^^ 
public  ;  while  he  who  was  tianguine,  had  fixed  his  eyes  more  at  "^^' 
lively  upon  the  person  who  was  about  to  mount  the  throne.  (.' 
reviewing  the  two  great  pai'ties  of  the  nation,  one  obser^-alion  oc* 
very  forcibly,  and  tliat  is,  that  the  great  strength  of  the  Whigs 
sistcd  in  thctr  being  able  to  braud  their  adversaries  as  favourer^  j 
Popery  ;  that  of  the  Tories,  (as  far  as  their  strength  depended  up 
opinion,  and  not  merely  upon  the  power  of  the  crown,)  in  their  fin(f«»  S 
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colour  to  represent  the  Whigs  as  republicans.  From  this  obsorvation 
w«  may  draw  n  further  inlVa-ynfc,  that,  in  pntporiion  to  t!ie  rashness 
of  the  crown,  in  avowing  and  pressiiijj  forward  the  cau^e  df  l*o[>ery, 
and  to  tho  niudcration  and  steudinefd  of  the  Whigs,  in  adlieriug  to  the 
fornt  of  monarchy,  wiitihl  be  (he  chance  of  the  people  of  Kn^land,  lor 
chanjriiijy;  an  ignominious  despotism  for  glory,  liberty,  and  Imppine&s/^ 
—  p.  GG,  67. 

James  was  known  to  have  had  so  large  a  share  in  tlie 
councils  of  his  brother,  that  no  one  expected  any  material 
change  of  system  from  lii.s  accession.  The  Church,  in- 
deed, it  was  feared,  might  be  less  safe  under  a  professed 
Catliolic;  and  the  severity  of  his  temper  might  inspire 
some  dread  of  an  aggravated  oppression.  It  seems  to  be 
^Ir.  Fox's  gi-eat  oijjectj  In  this  first  chapter,  to  prove 
that  the  object  of  his  early  policy  was,  not  to  establish 
tlie  Catholic  religion,  but  to  make  himself  absolute  and 
independent  of  his  Parliament. 

The  fact  itself,  he  conceives,  is  completely  established 
by  the  manner  in  whicli  his  secret  negotiations  with 
France  were  carried  on  ;  in  the  whole  of  which,  he  was 
zealously  served  by  ministers,  no  one  of  whom  had  tlie 
slightest  leaning  towards  Popery,  or  could  ever  be 
brougrht  to  countenance  the  measures  Avhich  he  after- 
wards  pursued  in  its  favour.  It  is  made  still  more  evi- 
dent by  the  complexion  of  Iiis  proceedings  in  Scothuid  ; 
where  the  test,  which  he  eiiforeed  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  was  a  Protestant  test, — so  much  so,  indeed, 
thai  he  hiniseff  cotdd  not  take  it, — and  the  objects  of  his 
persecution,  dissenters  from  the  Protestant  church  of 
England.  We  consider  this  point  tiieivfore — and  it  is 
one  of  no  small  importance  in  the  history  of  this  period 
—  as  now  sufficiently  established. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  follow  the  author  into 
the  detail  of  that  sordid  and  degrading  conmocion  which 
James  was  so  anxious  to  establish,  by  becoming,  like  his 
brother,  tlic  jvcnsioncr  of  the  French  ntonarch.  Tlie 
bitter  and  dignified  contempt  with  whitli  it  is  treated  by 
Mr.  Fox,  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  follo^v•ing  account 
of  the  first  remittance. 

"  Within  a  very  few  dnyfl  from  tliat  in  whiidi  the  latter  of  lliem  Iiad 
paBsed,  he  (the  French  ambassador)  was  cnipuwered  to  acconvpany  the 
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ileliverj  of  a  letter  from  his  master,  with  tbc  agreeable  news  of  Imviiig 
reoeivetl  from  liini  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
thoueaiiil  livn'ti,  to  be  used  in  whatever  manner  might  be  eonvenient 
lo  the  King  of  Kngland'a  eervice.     The  account  which  liarillun  pivcs 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  sum  wa*  received,  i^i  altogether  ritliculous: 
f/ie   Kinfjs  rifes  tpere  full  of  tcan  !  and  three  of  his  ministers,  Ko- 
cliester,  Sunderland,  and  Godolphiu,  came  severally  to  tht-   Freiicli 
ambassndor,  u>  i-xpress  the  sense  tJicir  nmster  had  of  the  obligalinn,  in 
tcnnii  the  most  lavi«th.     Indeed,  demonstrations  of  gratitude  from  the 
King  directly^  as  well  aa  through  hi*  ministers,  for  tliis  supply,  wera 
such  a*,  if  tliey  had  been  used  by  some  unfortunate  individual,  wbo^ 
with  his  whole  family,  had  been  saved,  by  the  timely  succour  of  wtne 
kind  and  |)Owerful  protector,  from  u  gaol  and  all  its  horrors,  woald  lie 
deemc<l  rather  too  strong  than  too  weak.     Baritlon  himiwslf  seem.«»ir- 
prised  when  he  relates  them  ;  but  imputes  them  to  what  was  probably 
their  real  cause,  to  the  appreliensinns  that  had  been  entertained  (very 
unrciisonnblc  ones  I),  that  the  King  of  Krance  might  no  longer  el)(xii>e 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  England,  and,  eonMxjucntly,  that  his  hup- 
port  could  not  Ire  relied  on  for  the  grand  object  of  assimilating  tbii 
government  to  his  own." — p.  83,  ft4. 

After  this,  Lord  Churchill  Is  seut  to  Paris  ou  the  part 
of  the  tributary  King. 

"  IIow  little  could  Barillou  guess,  that  he  was  negotiating  with  oni 
who  was  destined  to  he  nt  the  head  of  an  adminiBtnition  which,  in  i 
few  years,  would  i*end  the  tfamc  Lord  Churcliill,  not  lo  Paris  to  implore 
I^wis  for  succours  towanls  enslaving  England,  or  to  thank  hiai  f<i~ 
pensions  to  her  monarch,  but  to  combine  all  Europe  again^it  him 
the  cause  of  liberty!  to  nmtc  his  armies,  to  take  his  townsi,  to  huml 
his  pride,  and  to  shake  to  the  foundation  that  fabric  of  power  whiclij 
had  heen  the  busineas  of  a  lung  life  to  raise,  at  Ihe  expense  of  eve 
sentiment  of  tenderness  to  his  subject*,  and  of  justice  und  good  faifl 
to  foreign  nations  !  It  is  with  ditHculty  the  reader  can  irersuade  hil 
self  that  the  Godolphin  and  Churchill  here  mentioned,  are  the 
jtersons  who  were  afterwanls.  one  in  the  cabinet,  one  in  the  field,  tlif 
great  conductors  of  the  war  of  the  Succession,  llow  little  do  ihej 
appear  in  the  one  instance !  how  great  in  the  other  I  And  the  inv< 
tigation  of  the  cause  to  which  this  cxccfisivc  dilfercnco  is  priucipa 
owing,  will  produce  a  most  useful  lesson.  Is  the  ditference  to 
attributed  to  any  superiority  of  genius  in  the  prince  whom  they  &er^< 
ill  the  latter  period  of  their  lives  ?  (^iieeii  Annuls  capacity  ajtptann  1 
have  been  interior  even  lo  her  father's.  Did  they  enjoy,  in  a  great 
ilegree,  her  favour  and  Ci:mfidenee  ?  Tlie  very  reverse  is  tlic  f» 
But,  in  one  case,  they  were  the  iool«  of  a  king  plotting  against 
people;  in  the  other,  the  ministers  of  a  free  government  acting  \\\ 
enlarged  principli*?,  and  ivith  energies  which  no  state  that  ia  n(»l 
some  degree  rcpublicnn  can  supply.  How  foreibly  must  the  conteo 
plution  of  these  men  in  such  opposite  situations  teach  persons  engag< 
it)  political  life,  thnt  a  free  and  jiopular  government  is  desirable,  nQ 
only  for  the  public  good,  but  for  their  own  greiktne^^  and  couside ration,' 
for  every  object  of  generous  ambition." — p.  88,  89. 
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As  James,  in  the  outset  of  his  reign,  professed  a  reso- 
lution to  adiiere  to  the  system  of  government  established 
by  his  bn>ther,  and  mnde  this  declaration,  in  the  first 
place,  to  his  Scottish  Parliament,  Mr.  Vox  thinks  it 
necessary  to  take  a  slight  retrospective  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Charles  towards  that  unhappy  country  ;  and 
details,  from  unquestionable  authorities,  such  a  scene  of 
intolerant  oppression  and  atrocious  cruelty,  as  to  justify 
him  in  saying,  that  the  state  of  that  kingdom  was  **  a 
state  of  more  absolute  slavery  than  at  that  time  sub- 
sisted in  any  part  of  Christendom." 

In  both  Parliaments,  tho  King's  revenue  was  granted 
for  life,  in  terms  of  Ids  demand,  without  discussion  or 
hesitation  ;  and  Mr.  Hume  is  censured  with  severity,  and 
apparently  with  justice,  for  having  presented  his  readers 
with  a  summary  of  tlie  arguments  which  he  would  have 
them  believe  were  actually  used  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  both  sides  of  this  question.      "This  misrepre- 
sentation," Mr.  Fox  obsen'os,  "  is  of  no  small  importance, 
inasmuch  as,  hy  intimating  that  such  a  question  could 
be  debated  at  all,  and  much  more,  tliat  it  was  debated 
with  the  enlightened  views  and  bold  topics  of  argument 
with  which  his  genius  has  sujiplicd  him,  he  gives  us  a 
very  false  notion  of  the  character  of  the  Parliament,  and 
of  the  times  which  he  is  describing.     It  is  not  improbable, 
that  if  the  arguments  had  been  used,  which  this  historian 
supposes,  the  utterer  of  them  would  have  been  expelled, 
or  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
not  have  been  heard  with  any  degree  of  attention,  or 
eviMi  patience." — p.  142. 

The  last  chapter  is  more  occupied  with  narrative,  and 
less  with  argument  nnd  reflection,  than  that  which  pre- 
cedes it.  It  contains  the  storv  of  tlio  unfortunate  and 
npsperate  expeditions  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth,  and  of 
tlifl  condemnation  nnd  death  of  their  unhappy  lenders. 
Mr.  Fox,  though  convinced  that  the  niisgovernment  wns 
suah  as  fully  to  justify  resistance  by  arms,  seems  to  admit 
^W  both  those  enterprises  wore  rash  and  injudicious. 
^Vith  his  usual  candour  and  openness,  he  obser\'cs,  that 
"the  prudential  reasons  against  resistance  at  that  time 
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were  exceedingly  strong ;  and  tliat  there  is  no  point,  in- 
deed, in  human  concerns,  wherein  the  dictates  of  virtue 
and  of  worldly  prudence  are  so  identified,  as  in  this 
great  question  of  resistance  by  force  to  establislied 
governments." 

The  expeditions  of  Monmoiitli  and  Argyle  had  been 
concerted  together,  and  were  intended  to  take  effect  at 
the  same  moment.  Jkloninouth,  however,  who  was  reluc- 
tantly forced  upon  the  enterprise,  was  not  so  soon  ready ; 
and  Argylo  landed  in  the  Highlands  with  a  very  small 
force  before  the  Duke  had  sailed  from  Holland.  The 
details  of  his  irresolute  councils  and  ineffectual  marches, 
are  given  at  far  too  great  length.  Though  they  give 
occasion  to  cue  profound  and  important  remark,  which 
we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  met  vnth  before;  but, 
of  the  justice  of  whicli,  itiost  of  those  who  have  acted 
with  parties  nmst  liave  had  melunclioly  and  fatal  exjje- 
rience.  It  is  introduced  when  speaking  of  the  disunion 
that  prevailed  among  Argyle's  little  band  of  followers. 

"Add  to  all  tliU/'  lie  says,  "that  where  spirit  Wtt3  not  wantinfr,  il 
was  accompatiied  %vith  a  degree  and  species  of  perversity  wholly 
irn'xplicablc,  and  which  can  hardly  ;;ain  belief  from  any  one  whose 
experience  has  not  made  him  acquainted  with  the  exti-cine  difficulty 
of  persuading  men,  who  pride  therasc^lves  upon  an  extravagant  love  of 
liberty,  rather  to  compromise  upon  some  ])oi]it«  with  those  who  have, 
in  the  main,  the  eamc  views  with  themselves,  than  to  give  power  {& 
power  which  will  infallihly  be  ij.scd  for  ihcir  own  deptniction}  to  an 
adversary,  of  principles  diaractrieally  opposite  ;  in  other  wordi*,  rather 
tu  concede  something  to  a  friund^  than  every  thing  to  on  enemy." — 
p.  187,  188. 

The  account  of  Arg)de*s  deportment  from  the  time  of 
his  capture  to  that  of  his  execution,  is  among  tlie  most 
striking  passages  in  the  book;  and  the  mildness  and 
magnanimity  of  his  resignation,  is  descrll^ed  with  kin- 
dred R'c^lings  by  his  generous  historian^  The  merits  of 
this  nobleman  are  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated ;  for 
lie  certainly  wanted  conduct  and  derision  for  tlie  j)art 
he  had  undertaken  ;  and  more  ailmiration  is  expressed 
at  the  equanimity  with  which  he  went  to  death,  than  the 
recent  frequency  of  this  species  of  heroism  can  allow  us 
to  sympathize  with  ;  Hut  the  story  is  linely  and  feelingly 
told;  and  the  impression  which  it  leaves  on  the  mindof 
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the  reader  is  equally  favourable  to  the  author  and  to  the 
hero  of  it.  Wc  can  only  make  room  for  the  concluding 
scene  of  the  tra^redv. 

"Before  lie  left  the  castle,  he  had  his  dinner  iit  the  usual  lioiir»  nt 
whii;h  he  discoursed,  not  only  cahaly,  but  o%'cn  eliRerfully,  witli  Mr. 
Chnrtcris  and  others.  After  dinner  he  retired,  as  was  his  custom,  to 
hiji  bed-chamber,  where,  it  is  recorded,  that  he  slept  quietly  for  ab*>ut 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  While  he  was  iu  bed,  onti  of  the  membfrs  of 
the  council  cnine  and  intimated  to  the  attendants  a  desire  to  lipeak  with 
him :  upon  beinj^  told  that  the  earl  was  asleep,  and  had  left  orders  not 
to  be  disturbed,  the  miinascr  disbelieved  the  account,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  device  to  avoid  further  questionings.  To  satisfy  him,  the 
door  of  the  bed-chamber  was  half  opened,  and  he  then  beheld,  enjoying 
a  sweet  and  tranquil  slumber,  the  man  who,  by  the  doom  of  him  and 
his  fellows,  was  to  djc  within  the  space  of  two  short  hours  I  Struck 
with  the  sight,  he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  quitted  the  cnstle  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  and  hid  himself  in  the  lodf:^ini;s  of  nn  ac({uaint- 
aiice  who  lived  near,  ivherc  he  flung  himself  upon  the  first  bed  that 
presented  itself,  and  had  every  appearance  of  a  man  tiuffering  the  most 
excruciating  torture.  His  friend,  who  had  been  apprized  by  tlie  ser- 
vant of  the  state  he  was  in,  and  who  naturally  concluded  that  he  was 
ill,  offered  him  some  wine.  He  refused,  saying,  'Ko,  no,  that  will  not 
help  me :  I  have  been  in  at  Argylc,  and  saw  him  sleeping  as  plea- 
santly as  ever  man  did,  within  nn  hour  ot'  eternity!  But  as  for  mc 

*     The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this  anecdote  relates  is  not 

mentioned;  and  the  truth  of  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  eonHidcre<l  as 
liable  to  that  degree  of  doubt  with  which  men  of  judgment  receive 
every  species  of  traditional  history.  Woodrow,  however,  whose 
veracity  is  alwve  suspicion,  says  he  had  it  from  the  most  unquestion- 
able authority.  It  is  not  in  itself  unlikely ;  and  who  is  thei-e  that 
would  not  wish  it  true?  "^Vliat  a  satJsfatitnry  sijcctacle  to  a  philoso- 
phical mind  to  see  the  oppressor,  in  the  Kcnith  ol*  his  power,  envying 
his  victim !  What  an  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  virtue  I 
Wlmt  nn  affecting  and  forcible  testimony  to  the  value  of  that  peace  of 
mind,  wliieh  innocence  alone  can  confer!  We  know  not  whii  this  nmn 
was;  but  when  wc  reflect  that  the  guilt  which  agonized  him  was 
probably  incurred  for  the  sake  of  some  vain  title,  or  at  least  of  some 
increase  of  wealth,  which  he  did  not  want,  and  possibly  knew  not  how 
to  enjoy,  our  disgust  it*  turned  into  something  like  compassion  for  that 
very  foolish  class  of  men,  whom  the  world  calls  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion."—p.  207-209. 

"  On  the  seufTuld  he  embraced  his  friends,  gave  some  tokens  of  re- 
membrance to  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Maitland,  for  his  daughter  and 
grandchildren  ;  stript  himself  of  [>art  of  his  apparel,  of  which  he  like- 
wise made  presents  ;  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  Having 
uttered  a  short  prayer,  he  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner  ;  which 
was  instantly  olieyed,  and  his  head  severed  from  his  body.  Sm-h 
were  the  last  hours,  and  such  the  final  close,  of  this  great  man's  life. 
Mfty  the  like  happy  serenity  in  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and  a 
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dentil  equally  glorioos^  bo  the  lot  of  aU,  whom  tyranny,  of  whatever 
tlenoiniiifition  or  description,  shall  in  nny  nge,  or  in  any  country, 
to  expiate  their  virtues  on  the  scaffold!" — p.  211. 

Rumbold,  who  had  accompanied  Argyle  in  this 
pedition,  speedily  shared  hia  fate.     Though  a  man 
intrepid  courage,  and  fully  aware  of  the  iiite  that  awiiit 
him,  he  persisted  to  his  last  hour  in  professing  his  inno- 
cence of  any  design  to  assassinate  King  Charles  at  t 
Rye-house.    Mr.  Vox  gives  great  importance  to  this  ci 
cumstance ;  and  seems  disposed  to  conclude,  on  tlie  fai 
of  it,  that  the  Kyc-house  Plot  itself  was  tUtogcther 
fahrication  of  the  court  party,  to  transfer  to  their  aJ* 
versaries  the  odium  which  had  been  thro\ru  upon  them 
with  as  little  justice,  by  the  prosecutions  for  the  I*opi ' 
plot.     It  does  not  apjioar  to  us,  however,  that  this  coi 
elusion  is  made  out  in  a  manner  altogether  satisfacto 

The  expedition  of  Monmouth  is  detailed  with  as 
dundant  a  fulness  as  that  of  Argyle ;  and  the  charact 
of  its  leader  still  more  overrated.    Though  Mr.  Fox  has 
a  laudable  jealousy  of  kings,  indeed,  we  are  afraid  be 
has  rather  a  partiality  for  nobles.     Monmouth  ap[>eari 
to  have  been  an  idle,  handsome,  presumptuous,  incapab' " 
youth,  ^vith  nom-  of  the  virtues  of  a  patriot,  and  none 
the  talents  of  an  usurper;  and  we  really  cannot  discov 
upon  what  grounds  Mr.  Fox  would  exalt  him  into 
hero.     He  was  in  arms,  indeed,  against  a  tyrant;  an 
that  tyrant,  though  nearly  connected  with  him  by  thi 
ties  oi  blood,  sentenced  liim  with  unrelenting  cruelty  " 
death.      He  was  plunged  at  once  from  the  heiglits 
fortune,  of  youthful  pleasure,  and  of  ambition,  to  thi 
most  miserable  condition  of  existence, — to  die  dis^raci 
fully  after  having  stooped  to  ask  his  life  by  abject  sub- 
mission !      ;Mr.  Fox  dwells  a  great  deal  too  long,  we 
think,  both  upon  his  wavering  and  unskilful  movements 
before  his  defeat,  and  on  some  ambiguous  words  in  the 
letter  which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  King  James;  but 
the  natural  tenderness  of  his  disposition  enables  him 
interest  us  in  the  description   of  his  after  sufferin 
The  following  extract,  we  think,  is  quite  characteri&< 
of  the  autlior.  " 
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*'  In  the  mean  wlule,  the  Queen  Dowager,  who  seems  to  haro  be- 
haved with  a  unilbrmityof  kindness  towards  her  husband's  son  that 
does  her  grent  honour^  urgently  pressed  the  King  to  ndniit  his  nephew 
to  an  audience.     Importuned  therefore  by  entreaties,  and  instigated 
by    the    curiosity  which    Monnuiutli'?   mysterious  expressions,  and 
Sheldbn''3  story  had  excited,  lie  cuitr^euted,  thougli  witli  a  lixcd  deter- 
mination to  show  no  mercy.     Jamea  was  not  of  the  number  of  those, 
in  whom  the  want  of  an  extensive  understanding  is  compensated  by  a 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  or  by  those  rijjht  feelings  which  are  often  found 
to  be  belter  jruides  for  the  conduct,  tlian  the  most  accurate  reasoning. 
His  nature  did  not  rcrolt^  his  bl<;H>d  did  not  run  cold,  at  the  thoughts 
of  beholding  the  son  of  a  brother  whom  he  had  love<l,  embracing  his 
knees,  petitioning,  and  peliiuiing  in  vain,  fnr  liie  I  —  of  interchanging 
words  and  looks  with  a  nephew  on  whom  he  was  inexorably  deter- 
mined, within  forty-eight  short  hnur^  to  inflict  an  ignominious  death. 
"In  Maepherson'H  extnict  fn>m  King  James's  Memoirs  it  is  w>n- 
<  fused  that  the  King  ought  not  to  have  seen,  if  he  wa^t  not  dii^oi^ed  to 
l^rdon  the  culprit ;  but  whether  the  observation  i»  made  by  the  exiled 
prince  himself,  or  by  him  wh(»  gives  the  extract,  is  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  passages  of  those  Memoirs,  dithcult  to  determine.    Surely,  if  the 
King  hail  made  this  reflection  befoi-e  MoimiouthV  execuiion,  it  must 
liaTC  occurred  to  that  monarch,  that  if  he  had  inadvertently  diuu'  that 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  done  without  an  intention  to  pardon,  the 
only  remedy  waa  to  correct  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  was  still  tn 
his  power;  and,  since  he  could  not  I'ecall  the  interview,  to  grant  the 
ion."  — p.  258.  2o9. 


pardi 


Being  sentenced  to  die  in  two  days,  he  made  a  humble 
application  to  the  King  for  some  little  respite;  but  met 
with  a  positive  and  stern  refusal.     Tlie  most  remarkable 
thing  in  the  liistory  of  Iiis  hust  hours,  is  the  persecution 
wlucii  he  suffered  from  the  bishops  ^vho  had  been  sent 
to  comfort   hira.     Those  reverend  pcrson>»,  it  appears, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  urgin;^:  him  to  pro- 
fess the  orthodox  doctrines  of  passive  obedience   and 
iion-pcsistance ;  witliout  which,  they  said,  lie  roukl  not 
bean  upright  member  of  the  church,  nor  attain  to  a 
►roper  state  of  re])cntance!     It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
wdeed,  as  Mr.  Fox  has  remarked,  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  history  of   tfiis  period,    "tliat  the  orthodox 
loembers  of  the  church  regarded  monarchy,  not  as  a 
Jiuman,  but  as  a  dirinc  institution  ;   and  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance,  not  as  political  measures,  but 
fis  itrtides  of  religion.'" 

The  following  account  of  the  dying  scene  of  this  mis- 
guided and  uuhai)py  youth,  is  very  striking  ami  pathetic ; 
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though  a  certain  tone  of  sarcasm  towards  the  reverend 
assistants  does  not,  to  our  feelings,  harmonize  entirely 
with  the  more  tender  traits  of  the  picture. 

"At  ten  o'clock  on  tlie  I5th,  Monmouth  proceeded,  in  a  carriagQ 
of  the  Lieutonant  of  the  Tower,  to  Tower  Ilili,  the  place  desliiietl  fur 
his  execution.  Two  hishops  were  in  the  carriage  witlt  him;  and 
one  of  thcin  took  that  opportunity  of  informing  bim.  that  their  contrfi- 
ver(*ial  altercations  were  not  yet  at  an  emi ;  tind  that  upon  the  gcnDoIU, 
he  wouhl  again  be  pres.^cd  for  more  expUeit  and  satisfiictory  declar- 
ations of  repcntjince.  When  arrived  at  the  liur,  whicli  had  been  pu( 
up  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  oat  the  multitude,  Monmouth  dc§c«nded 
from  the  carriage,  and  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step,  attended 
by  Iu8  spiritual  as&istantji.  The  sheriffct  and  executioners  were  already 
there.  The  concourse  of  spectators  was  innumerable,  and,  if  we  are 
to  credit  traditional  account^  never  was  the  general  compassion  mon 
affeetingly  expreaacd.  The  tears,  sighs,  and  groans  which  the  first 
sight  of  this  heart-rending  spectacle  produced,  were  soon  succeeded 
by  an  universal  and  awful  silence;  a  respectful  attention,  and  affec- 
tionate nnxiety,  to  hear  every  syUable  that  should  pass  the  lips  of  the 
sutlerer.  The  Duke  began  by  saying  he  ghould  speak  little  ;  lip  came 
to  die;  and  he  should  die  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England. 
}\vny  ho  was  interrupted  by  the  assistants,  and  told,  that,  if  he  was  of 
the  Church  of  Kngland,  he  mu»t  acknuwledge  the  doctrine  of  Xon-re- 
Hiatance  to  bo  true.  In  vain  did  he  reply,  that,  if  he  acknowledged  tie 
dm'trine  of  tlio  church  in  general,  it  included  all :  they  in>isted  lie 
should  own  that  doctrine  particularly  with  respect  to  his  ea.-wi,  oitd 
urged  nniuh  more  concerning  their  favourite  point;  upon  whicli,  how- 
ever, tlicy  obtained  uuthlag  but  a  repetition,  id  substance,  of  fornwr 
aniwcrs-"  —  p.  2(Jo,  266. 

After  iniikin;^  a  public  profession  of  Ids  attachment  to 
his  beloved  Lady  Harriet  WentNvort]i,and  his  persuasion 
that  their  connexion  wiis  innocent  In  tlie  sight  of  God, 
he  made  reference  to  a  paper  he  had  signed  in  the  morn- 
ing, confessing  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  and  declaring 
that  the  title  of  King  had  ueen  farced  on  him  by  his 
followers,  much  against  his  own  inclination. 

"The  bishop,  however,  said,  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  paf>er 
about  resistance;  nor,  though  Monmouth,  quite  worn  owt  witli  their 
iniportnnilii^s,  said  to  one  of  them  in  a  most  atlccting  manner,  *!  ani 
to  di*t  —  pfnyi  lay  lord!  —  I  reter  to  my  paiier.'  would  these  mo 
think  it  consistent  with  tlieir  duty  to  desist.  There  were  only  a  fciri 
Wftnls  they  desired  on  one  point.  The  substance  of  these  applications 
on  one  hand,  and  answers  on  the  other,  was  repeated,  over  and  ov 
agniii,  in  n  manner  that  could  not  be  believed,  if  the  facts  were  not 
atlej^leil  i)y  the  signature  of  the  |M_'r5ons  principally  concenied.  If  tli« 
Ouke,  in  decUiring  his  sorrow  for  what  hud  pa«w?d,  used  the  word 
ioMiaiou.  'give  it  the  tnie  name,' suid  they,  *and  call  it  rebellion.* 
I  Wlmt  name  you  please,*  replied  the  mild-tcmpcred  Mouinouth!    Ue 
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was  sure  he  was  guing  to  everlasting  linppiiioss,  Bud  coiisiilercd  the 
SPTunity  of  his  tninil,  in  his  present  divumrftiincos,  as  ft  certain  earnest 
of  tlie  favour  of  his  Creator.  His  rt;[Kintttnce,  he  said,  inti^t  l-»c  true, 
for  he  had  no  feurof  dving;  he  siiould  die  like  a  Iambi  *  Jlm-b  mny 
come  from  naliiriil  ('oiira;if/  was  llie  unfeeling  and  stupid  reply  of  one 
of  the  assistuiits.  JVfonaiouth,  with  tliat  modesty  inseparable  from 
true  bravery,  denied  thai  lie  was  in  general  le^s  fearful  tbun  other 
men,  maintaining  tlmt  his  present  courage  was  owing  to  his  conseioiis* 
nedA  that  God  had  fur^iveu  him  Wis  past  transgressions,  of  nil  which 
gcnerallr  he  repented,  with  all  his  soul. 

^At  last  the  reverend  assistants  consented  to  join  with  hini   in 

prayer;  but  no  socjiier  were  they  risen  from  their  kneeling  iMwture, 

than  they  returned  to  their  charge.-    Not  satisfied  with  what  had 

poued,  tltey  exiiorled  him  to  a  tnte  and  thorot/^h  repentance.  Would 

be  not  pray  for  the  King  ?  aud  send  a  dutifid  message  to  bis  migesty, 

to  recommend  the  duchess  and  bis  children?     'As  you  please,'  was 

the  reply:  *I  pray  for  him  and  for  all  men.'     He  now  spoke  to  the 

extjcutioner,  desiring  that  be  might  have  no  cap  over  his  eyes,  and 

began  undressing.      One  would  have  thought  ttmt  in  this  last  sad 

ceremony,  the  poor  prisoner  might  liave  been  unmolested,  and  tliat 

the  divines  would  have  been  satisfied,  that  i»riiyer  was  the  only  part 

of  tlieir  function  for  which  their  duty  now  called  upon  them.     Tliey 

judged  dlflercntly;  and  one  of  them  hart  the  fortitude  to  i-equest  the 

Duke,  even  in  tbia  Btage  of  the  bui<inct^s,  that  be  would  address  lumscU* 

to  the  Boldtei-s  then  pn;sent,  to  tell  tliem  he  stood  n  sad  example  of 

rebellion,  and  entreat  the  people  to  be  loyal  ami  obedient  to  the  King. 

'I  have  said  I  will  make  no  speeches,'  reiwated  Moamoutb,  in  a  tone 

more  peremptory  than  he  bad  before  been  provoked  to;  *  I  will  make 

aogpeechoA!     I  come  to  die'     'My  lord,  ten  words  will  be  enough,' 

Bid  the  persevering  divine ;  to  which  the  Duke  made  no  answer,  but 

taming  to  the  executioner,  expressed  u  liope  that  he  would  do  his 

nwk  better  now  than  in  tlie  case  of  Lord  Ru!*scU.     He  then  felt  the 

txe,  which  he  apprehended  wa^  not  i^lmrp  enough,  but  lieing  as»urud 

that  it  was  of  proper  sharpness  and  weight,  he  laid  down  his  head. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  fervent  ejaculations  were  used  by  the  re- 

TflTcnd  assistants,  who,  it  must  be  observed,  even  in  these  moments  of 

l^rror,  sliowed  thenisi'lves  not  unmindful  of  the  points  upon  wliieli 

iWy  had  been  disputing ;  praying  God  to  accept  bis  imperf'eei  and 

^nrral  repentance. 

"The  executioner  now  struck  the  blow;  but  so  feebly  or  unskil- 
fully, that  Monmouth,  being  but  slightly  wounde^l,  lifted  up  his  head, 
ftf'i  Im.ked  him  in  llie  face  as  if  to  upbraid  binj ;  but  said  nothing. 
I^c  two  following  strokes  were  as  inelfectual  as  the  first,  and  the 
'"^adsman,  in  a  fit  of  hormr,  declared  he  could  not  finish  his  work. 
llie  sheriffa  threatened  biin  ;  he  was  forced  again  to  make  a  further 
^rUl;  uid  in  two  more  strokes  separated  the  head  from  the  body." — 
P-  267-2(59. 

With  the  character  of  Monmouth,  the  second  chapter 
^f  the  history  closes ;  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
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the  third,  but  a  hw  detached  observat 
but  two  pages.  The  Apj>endix  is  rather 
lon^^T  than  was  necessary.  The  greater  part  of  the 
diplomacy  Avhicli  it  contains,  had  hcou  previously  pub- 
lished by  Macpheraon  and  Dalrymple ;  and  the  other 
articles  arc  of  little  iraportance.  ^m 

We  have  now  only  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  sty^^ 
and  txiste  of  composition  which  belongs  to  this  work. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  veliemently  adtnire  it.     It  is  a 
diffuse,  and  somewhat  li^avy  style, — clear  and  inmilvj 
indeed,  for  tlic  most  part,  but  sometimes  deficient  UM 
force,  and  almost  always  in  vivacity.      Ir»  its  general" 
structure,  it  resembles  the  style  of  the  age  of  wliicii  it 
treats,  more  than  the  balanced  |)eriods  of  the  succeeding 
century  —  though  the  diction  is  scrupulously  purifiea 
from  the  long  and  Latin  words  which  defaced  the  com- 
positions of  Milton  and  Hairington.     In  his  antipuilir 
to   eveiy  thing   that   might   be  supposed  to  look  like 
pedantry  or  affected  loftiness,  it  appears  to  us,  indeed, 
that  the  illustrious  author  has  sometimes  fallen  into  an 
opposite   ermr,  and  admitted  a  variety  of  words  anJ 
phrases  rather  more  homely  and  familiar  than  should     > 
find  i)lacc.  in  a  grave  composition.     Thus,  it  is  said  ii»    i 
p.  12.,  that  "  the  King  mack  no  point  of  adhering  to  his 
concessions."      In  p.  20.,  we  hear  of  men,    "  sweariiuj 
awai/  the  lives"    of  their  accomplices;   and  are  afti 
wards  told  of  "the  sfi/le  of  thinking"  of  the  countr)' 
of  "Me  cnf'mg  injmtice"  of  certain  proceedings  —  and 
of  pi^rsons  wlio  Avere  ^''fond  of  W-treatinq  and  insultui|!" 
otiier  persons.     These,  we  think,  are  plirascs  too  colli)- 
quial   for  regular  historj',  and  which  the   author  Lw 
probably  been  induced  to  admit  into  this  compopirion, 
from  his  long  familiarity  with  spoken,  rather  than  ivith 
written  language.     What  is  merely  lively  and  natunii 
in  a  speech,  however,  will  often  appear  low  and  vapid  in 
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writing. 


The  following  is  a  still  more  striking  illustr*"_ 


tion.     In  speaking  of  the  Oxford  Decree,  which  declare^ 
the  doctrine  of  an  original  contrsict,  the  lawfulness  o^ 
changing  the  succession,  &c.  to  be  impious  as  well  ^^ 
seditious,  and  leading  to  athehm  as  well  as 
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Mr.  Fox  is  pleased  to  observe — "If  Mucli  Ado  about 
Nothing  had  been  published  in  those  days,  the  town- 
clerk\s  cleclarattonj  tliat  recehnng  a  thousand  dnoats  for 
accusing  thi3  Lady  Hero  wrougl'ully,  wiis  '•flat  bur' 
glary^  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  satire  upon  this  de- 
cree; yet  Shakespeare,  well  as  he  knew  human  nature, 
not  only  as  to  its  general  course,  but  in  all  its  eccentric 
deviations,  could  never  di*eain  tliat,  in  tliL*  persons  of 
Dogberry,  Verges,  and  their  followers,  he  was  repre- 
senting tlie  vice-chancellors  and  doctors  of  our  learned 
University."  It  would  require  all  the  credit  of  a  well- 
establislied  s(>eaker,  to  have  passed  this  comparison,  with 
any  success,  upon  the  House  of  Commoiis;  but  even  the 
high  name  of  Mr.  Fox,  we  believe,  will  be  insufficient  to 
conceal  its  impropriety  in  a  serious  passage  of  u  history, 
written  in  imitation  of  Livy  and  Thucydides. 

Occupied,  indeed,  as  we  conceive  all  tlic  readers  of 
Mr.  Fox  ought  to  be  with  the  sentiments  and  the  facts 
which  he  lays  before  them,  we  should  scarcely  have 
thought  of  noticing  those  verbal  blemishes  at  all,  had 
we  not  read  so  much  in  the  preface,  of  the  fastidious 
diligence  with  which  the  diction  of  this  work  was  puri- 
iied,  and  its  style  elaborated  by  tho  author.  To  this 
praise  we  cannot  say  we  think  it  entitled;  but,  to  praise 
of  a  far  higher  description,  its  claim,  ^ve  think,  is  indis- 
putable. Independent  of  its  singular  value  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  great  statesman 
whose  name  it  bears,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  it  is  ^v•rItten  more  truly  in  the  spirit  of  eojistitu- 
tional  freedom,  and  of  temperate  and  practical  patriotism, 
than  any  history  of  whicli  the  public  is  yet  in  posses- 
sion. 
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(April,  1805.) 

Memoires  (Fhti   Tcmoin  de  la  Hh^olutiott ;  ou  Journal 

qui  s€  $ont  passe  sous  »es  yeuxy  et  qui  out  prepare  et  ^fixil 
Constitutvm  Franqaisc.  Ouvragc  Posthumc  de  Jean  Silvj 
Baili.v,  Premier  Pr^^ident  de  rAasembk'e  Rationale 
stituaut,    Premier  Maire   de    Paris,   et  Membre    dee   Tr 
Academiea.  8vo.  3  tomes.     Paris:  1804.* 

Among  the  many  enls  which  the  French  Revolutio 
has  inflicted  on  nwiiikindj  the  most  deplorable,  perhaps, 
both  in  point  of  extent  and  of  probable  duration,  con- 
sists in  the  injury  which  it  has  done  to  the  cause  of 
rational  freedom,  and  the  discredit  in  which  it  has  in- 
volved tlic  principles  of  politii:al  philosophy.  The  -warn- 
ings Tvhich  may  be  derived  from  tlie  misfortunes  of  that 
country,  and  the  lessons  which  may  still  be  read  in  the 
tragical  consequences  of  her  temerity,  are  memorable,  no 
doubt,  and  important:  But  they  are  sucli  as  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  history  of  every  period  of  the  world; 
and  the  emotions  by  whicli  they  have  been  impressed, 
are  iti  tliis  case  too  violent  to  let  their  import  and  appli- 
cation be  properly  distinguished.  From  the  miscarria^ 
of  a  scheme  of  frantic  innovation,  we  have  conceive<l «» 
unreasonable  and  undiscriminating  dread  of  all  aher- 
ation  or  reform.  The  bad  success  of  an  attempt  to  make 
government  perfect,  has  reconciled  us  to  imperfections 
that  might  easily  be  removed;  and  the  miserable  coine- 
quenccs  of  treating  every  thing  as  prejudice  and  injus- 
tice, which  could  not  be  reconciled  to  a  system  of  faiJ^' 
tastic  equality,  has  given  strength  to  prejudices,  an^ 
sanction  to  abuses,  which  were  gradually  wearing  awa^ 

•  I  have  l>eeu  templed  to  let  this  be  reprinte<l  (though  seosib^' 
enough  of  vices  in  the  style)  to  show  at  how  early  a  period  those  vion<^ 
of  the  character  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  liri^t  effects  on  othe^ 
countries,  were  adopted — which  have  not  since  received  much  modifi^ 
cation. 
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before  the  progress  of  reason  and  philosophy.  The 
French  RevoKitiou,  in  short,  has  thrown  us  back  half 
a  centur}'  hi  the  course  of  |x>litical  knprovement ;  and 
driven  many  among-  us  to  cling  once  more,  with  super- 
stitious terror,  to  those  idols  from  which  we  had  been 
nearly  reclaimed  by  tiie  lessons  of  a  milder  philosophy- 
AVhen  we  look  round  on  the  wreck  and  ruin  which  the 
whirlwind  hiis  scattered  over  the  prospect  before  us,  we 
tremble  at  the  risbig  ^ale,.  and  shrink  even  from  the 
wholesome  air  that  stirs  the  fig-leaf  on  onr  [w>rch.  Ter- 
rified and  disgusted  with  the  brawls  and  nudnight  mur- 
ders which  proceed  from  intoxication,  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a  geueix>us 
hospitality;  and  scarcely  venture  to  diffuse  the  comforts 
©flight  or  of  warmth  in  our  dwellings,  when  we  turn 
our  eyes  on  the  devastation-  which  the  flames  have  com- 
mitted around  us. 

The  sauK;  circumstances  which  have  thus  led  us  to 
confound  what  is  salutary  with  what  is  pernicious  in 
our  estfdihshments,  have  also  pervected  our  judgments 
as  to  the  characters  of  those  who  were  coiuiected  with 
those  memorable  occurrences.  Tlic  tide  of  popular  fa- 
vour, which  ran  at  one  time  with  a  dangerous  and  head- 
long violence  to  the  side  of  innovation  and  political 
experiment,  has  now  set,  ]>erhap8  too  strongly,  in  an 
opposite  direction  ;  and  the  same  misguiding  pjissions 
that  placed  factious  and  seKish  men  on  a  level  Avith  pa- 
triots atid  heroes,  has  now  ranked  the  blameless  and  the 
tjnlightencd  in  the  herd  of  nuirderers  and  mtidnien. 

There  are  two  classes  of  uieti,  in  particular,  to  wli(_»m 
it  ap[x^ars  to  us  that  the  Revolution  lias  thus  done  injus- 
tice ;  and  who  have  been  nvide  to  share  in  some  measure 
"the  infamy  of  its  most  detestable  agents,  in  consetjuence 
of  venial  errors,  and  in  spite  of  extraordinary  merits. 
"There  are  none  indeed  wlio  made  a  figure  in  its  more 
«/lvanced  stiiges,  that  may  not  be  left,  witliout  any  gri*at 
Ijreach  of  charity,  to  the  vengeance  of  public  opinion : 
»ad  both  the  descriptions  of  persons  to  whom  we  have 
ftUuded  only  existed,  accordingly,  at  the  period  of  its 
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comiaenceinent.  These  were  the  philosophei"s  or  i 
lative  men  who  inculcated  a  love  of  liberty  and  a  desire 
of  re  lb  rm  by  their  writings  and  conversation  ;  and 
virtuous  and  moderate,  who  attempted  to  act  upon  the 
principles  at  the  outset  of  the  Kevolution,  and  cou 
tenancod  or  suggested  those  measures  by  which  the 
cient  frame  of  the  government  was  eventually  dissolved. 
To  confound  either  of  these  classes  of  men  with 
monsters  by  whom  they  were  succeeded,  it  would 
necessary  to  forget  that  they  were  in  reality  their  nio 
strenuous  opponents — and  their  earliest  victims  I  If  ihl 
were  instrumental  in  conjuring  up  the  tempest,  we  raaj 
at  least  presume  that  their  co-o|x.'ration  was  granted  in 
ignonince,  since  they  were  the  lii*st  to  fi*ll  Ixilore  it; and 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  cither  foreseen  or  in- 
tended those  consequences  in  which  their  own  ruin  wiis 
so  inevitably  involved.  That  they  are  chargeable  with 
imprudence  and  -with  presumption,  may  be  atfiiTiied, 
perhaps,  without  fear  of  contradiction  ;  thougli,  with  re- 
gard to  many  of  them,  it  would  be  no  easy  task,  per- 
haps, to  pouit  out  by  what  conduct  they  could  have 
avoided  such  an  imputation ;  and  this  charge,  it  is  mani- 
fest, ought  at  any  rate  to  be  kept  carefully  sepuniiL' 
from  that  of  guilt  or  atrocity.  Benevolent  intentionj, 
though  allo3'ed  Ijy  vanity,  ana  misguided  by  ignorance, 
can  never  become  tlie  objects  of  tbe  highest  moral  rq)r> 
bation  ;  and  enthusiasm  itself,  though  it  docs  the  work 
of  the  demons,  ought  still  to  be  distinguished  from 
treachery  or  malice.  The  knightly  adventurer,  wii^d 
broke  the  chains  of  the  galley-slaves,  purely  that  tliCfH 
might  enjoy  their  deliverance  from  bondage,  will  aluTivs 
be  regarded  with  other  feelings  than  the  robber  wl 
freed  tliem  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  his  banditti. 

We  have  examined  in  a  former  article  the  extent  oi 
the  participation    which  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  th(^ 
phiiosopher.'y\  in  tlie  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  Hevolutionj 
and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  in  how  far  tliey  may 
eaid  to  have  made  tliemselvcs  responsi}>le  for  its  c< 
sequences,  or  to  have  deserved  censure  for  their  exi 
tions  :  And,  acquitting  the  greater  part  of  any  misehiev- 
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ous  intention,  we  found  reason*  ujwn  that  occasion,  to 
conclude,  tliat  there  t^tis  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
the  majority  whicli  should  ox|>osg  them  to  blame,  or 
deprive  them  oi'  the  credit  whicli  tlicy  would  liavc  cer- 
tainly enjoyed,  but  for  consequences  which  they  could 
not  foresee.  Fur  those  who,  Avith  intentions  equally 
blameless,  attempted  to  carry  into  execution  the  pi-o- 
jects  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  others,  and 
actually  engaged  in  measures  which  could  not  fail  to 
terminate  in  imj>ortant  changes,  it  will  not  be  cjisy,  we 
are  afraid,  to  make  so  satisfactory  an  apology.  What  i» 
written  may  be  coiTccted ;  but  what  is  done  cannot  be 
recalled:  a  rasli  and  injudicious  publication  iiatuniUy 
calls  forth  an  host  <^'  answers;  and  where  the  subject  of 
discussion  is  such  as  excites  a  ver)'  powerful  interest, 
tlie  cause  of  truth  is  not  always  least  effectually  served 
by  her  opponents.  But  the  errors  of  cabinets  and  of 
legislatures  have  other  consequences  and  other  con- 
futations. They  are  answered  by  insurrections,  and 
confuUxl  by  conspiracies^  A  paradox  which  might  have 
been  maintained  by  an  author,  without  any  other  loss 
than  that  of  a  little  leisure,  and  ink  and  paper,  can  only 
be  supportetl  by  a  minister  at  the  expense  of  the  lives 
and  the  liberties  of  a  nation.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  precipitation  of  a  legislator  can  never  admit  of 
the  sanie  excuse  vnth  that  of  a  speculative  inquirer ; 
that  the  same  confidence  in  his  opinions,  which  Justitiea 
the  iormer  in  maintaining  them  to  the  world,  will  never 
justify  the  other  in  suspending  the  luippiness  of  his 
country  on  the  issue  of  their  truth;  and  that  he,  in 
^Articular,  subjects  himself  to  a  ti'eniendous  res[x>n- 
sibility,  who  voluntarily  takes  upon  himself  the  ncw- 
inodclling  of  an  antient  constitution. 

We  are  vcrv  much  inclined  to  do  justice  to  the 
virtuous  and  enlightened  men  who  abounded  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  France.  We  believe  that  the 
motives  of  many  of  them  were  pure,  and  their  i>atnotism 
unaffected:  their  talents  are  still  nuire  indisjiutable: 
But  we  cannot  acquit  them  of  blamoable  presumption 
and  inexcusable  imprudence.     There  are  three  poitits, 
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it  appears  to  us,  in  particular,  iu  wliich  they  "wei 
bound  to  have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  their  pi 
ceediu^s. 

In  the^/irst  place,  the  spirit  of  exasperation,  dcfiaii 
and  intimidation,  with  -which  from  the  beginning  th 
curried  on  thfii*  opposition  to  the  schemes  of  Uie  cau 
the  clero^y  and  tlic  nobility,  appears  to  us  to  have  beeni] 
as  impolitic  with  a  view  to  their  idtiinate  success,  as  ily 
was  suspicious  i>erhap5  as  to  thfir  immediate  motive! 
The  parade  which  they  made  of  their  popularity;  tin 
support  which  they  submitted  to  receive  fr*)m  the 
menaces  and  acclamations  of  the  mob ;  the  joy  wlucli 
they  testified  at  the  desertion  of  the  royal  armies;  ami  ,. 
the  anomalous  military  force,  of  which  they  patronized™ 
the  formation  in  the  city  of  Paris,  were  so  many  pn-^ 
panitions  for  actual  hostility,  and  led  almost  inevitiiMy 
to  thiit  appeal  to  force,  by  which  all  prospect  of  osta- 
blishino;  an  equitable  goveriunent  was  finally  cut  off. 
Sanguine  as  the  patriots  of  that  assembly  undoubtedly 
were,  they  tTiic^ht  still  have  rememl>erL'd  the  most  oh 
vious  and  important  lesson  iu  the  whole  volume  of  \\\&^ 
tory,  That  the  nation  which  has  recourse  to  arms  f< ' 
the  settlement  of  its  internal  affairs,  necessarily  fiiU^ 
under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  military  government  in  th^_ 
end;  and  that  nothing  but  the  most  evident  necessH^f 
can  justify  the  lovers  of  freedom  in  forcing  it  from  the 
hands  of  their  governors.  In  France,  there  certainly— 
was  no  such  necessity.  The  whole  Aveight  and  streng^H 
of  the  nation  was  bent  upon  political  injprovemont  an^^ 
reform.  There  was  no  possibility  of  their  being  ultij 
mately  resisted ;  and  the  only  danger  that  was  to 
apprehended  was,  that  their  ]jrogrc8s  would  be  too 
pid.  After  the  States-Geneml  were  once  fairly  grant 
indeed,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  victory  of  the  friends  to 
liberty  was  certain.  They  could  not  have  gone  too  si 
afterwards ;  they  could  not  have  ha^n  satisfietl  with 
little.  The  great  object,  then,  should  have  l»een  to 
elude  the  agency  of  force,  and  to  leave  no  pretext  for 
appeal  to  violence.  Nothing  could  have  stood  against 
force  of  reason,  which  ought  to  have  given  way ;  and  fmm 
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a  monarch  of  the  character  of  Louis  XVI.  there  was  no 
reason  to  apprehend  any  attempt  to  regain,  by  violence, 
what  he  had  yielded  from  principles  of  philanthropy  and 
conviction.  Tlie  Third  Estate  would  Imve  [frown  into 
power,  instead  of  usurping  it ;  and  would  have  gradually 
compressed  the  other  orders  into  their  proper  dimen- 
sions, instead  of  displacing  tliem  by  a  violence  that  could 
never  be  forgiven.  Even  if  the  Orders  had  deliberated 
separately  (as  it  appears  to  us  they  ought  clearly  to 
have  done),  tlio  conunons  were  sure  of  an  ultimate  pre- 
|>onderance,  and  the  government  of  a  permaiietit  and 
incalculable  amelioration.  Convened  in  a  legislative 
assembly,  and  engrossing  almost  entirely  the  respect  and 
attectious  of  the  natioUj  they  would  Lave  enjoyed  tlie 
unlimited  liberty  of  political  discussion,  and  gradually 
impressed  on  the  government  the  character  of  tlieir  pc- 
ctiliar  principles.  By  the  restoration  of  the  legislative 
function  to  the  commons  of  the  kingdom,  the  system  was 
rendered  complete?,  and  required  only  to  he  put  into 
action  in  order  to  assume  all  those  improvements  which 
necessarily  resulted  from  the  increased  wealth  and  in- 
telligence of  its  representatives. 

Of  this  fair  chance  of  amelioration,  the  nation  was 
disappointed,  chieiiy,  we  arc  uicliiied  to  think,  by  the 
needless  asperity  and  injudicious  menaces  of  the  popular 
party.  They  relied  openly  ujjon  the  strength  of  their 
adherents  among  the  populace.  If  they  did  not  actually 
encourage  them  to  threats  and  to  acts  of  violence,  they 
availed  themselves  at  least  of  those  which  were  com- 
mitted, to  intimidate  and  depress  their  opponents;  for 
it  is  indisputably  certain,  that  the  unconditional  com- 
pliance of  the  court  with  all  the  demands  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  was  the  result  either  of  actual  force, 
or  the  dread  of  its  immediate  application.  This  was  the 
inauspicious  conmieneement  of  the  sins  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Revolution.  Their  progress  and  termination 
were  natural  and  nccessar}'.  The  multitude,  once  al- 
lowed to  overawe  the  old  government  with  threats,  soon 
subjected  the  new  govertunent  to  the  same  degradatior 
and,  once  permitted  to  act  in  arms,  came  siwedilv 
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dictate  to  those  who  were  assembled  to  delibenite.    M 
soon  as  an  appeal  was  tnude  to  force,  the  decision  cam 
to  be  with  those  by  whom  force  could  at  all  timi'i* 
commanded.     Keasoii  and  philosophy  were  discarded) 
and  mere  terror  and  brute  violence,  in  the  variows  for 
of  proscriptions,  insurrections,  massacres,  and  military^ 
executions,  harassed  and  distracted  the  misguided  na- 
tion, till,  by  a  natural  consummation,  they  fell  under 
the  despotic  sceptre  of  a  military  usuq)er.     These  con- J 
sequences,  we  conceive,  were  obvious,  and  might  Lave^ 
been  easily  foreseen.     Nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  pointed  out  in  those  memorable  wonli 
of  the  most  profound  and  philosophical  of  historians.] 
"  By    recent,    as    well    as    by  antient  example,  it  waSi 
become  evident,   that  illegal  violence,  with    whatewta 
pi^etcnces  it  may   be  covered,  and  whatever  object  itj 
may  pursue,  must  inevitably  end  at  last  in  the  arbitrary] 
and  despotic  government  of  a  single  ])erson."* 

The  second  inexcusable  blunder,  of  which  the  Coi»*| 
stituent  Assembly  was  guilty,  was  one  equally  obviou 
and  hiis    been   more    frequently   noticed.     It   was  tlri 
extreme  restlessness  and  precipitation  >vith  which  the 
proceeded  to  accomplish,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  legislati^ 
laboui*s  of  a  century.     Their  constitution  was  struck  nu( 
at  a  heat ;  and  their  measures  of  reform  proposed  and 
adopted  like  toasts  at  an  election  dinner.     Within  le 
than  six  months  from  the  period  of  their  first  convc 
tion,    they  declared  the  illegality  of  all  the  subsistii 
taxes;  they  abolished  the  old  constitution  of  the  St«t< 
General ;  they  settled  the  limits  of  tbe  lioyal  prero^ 
tive,  their  own  inviolability,  and  the  respoiKsibility 
ministers.     Before  tliey  put  any  one  of  their  projec 
to  the  test  of  experiment,    they  had  adopted  such 
enonnous   multitude,  as  entirely  to  innovate  the  coi^ 
dition  of  the  cour»try,  and  to  expose  even  those  whic} 
were  salutary  to  misapprehension  and  miscarriage.   Fron^ 
a  sclieme  of  refonnation  so  impetuous,  and  an  impatieuti 
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lucrile,  nothing  permanent  or  judicious   could  be 
nubly  expected.     In  legislating  for  their  country, 
tbey  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  tliey  were  ojxjrating 
on  a  living  and  sentient  substance,  and  not  on  an  inert 
Wid  passive  mass,  which  they  might  model  and  eom- 
uncl  according  to  their  pleasure  or  their  fancy.     Hu- 
man society,  however,  is  not  like  a  piece  of  mechanism 
which  may  be  safely  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  togetlicr 
by  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  artist.     It  is  the  work  of 
Nature,   and  not  of  man;  and  has  received,  from  the 
hands  of  its  Author,  an  organization  that  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed without  danger  to  its  existence,  and   certain 
pro[>erties  and   jiowers  that   cannot  be  altered  or  sus- 
pended by  those  who  may  have  been  entrusted  with  its 
management.     By  studj*ing  those  properties,   and   di- 
recting those  powers,  it  may  be  modified  and  altered  to 
a  ver}^  considerable  extent.      But  they  must  be  allowed 
to  develope  themselves  by  their  internal  energy,  and  to 
fiimiliarizo  tlieniselves  with  their  new  cliannel  of  exer- 
tion.    A  child  cannot  be  stretched  out  by  engines  to 
the  stature  of  a  man ;  or  a  man  compelled,  in  a  morning, 
to  excel  in  all  tlic  exercises  of  an  athlete.     Tl»ose  into 
whose  hands  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  are  com- 
mitted, should  bestow  on  its  reformation  at   least  as 
nmch  patient  observance  and  as  much  tender  precaution 
as  are  displayed  by  a  skilful  gardener  in  his  treatment 
of  a  sickly  plant.      He  props  up  the  branches  that  are 
Weak  or  overloaded,  and  gradually'  ju'unes  and  reduces 
those  that  are  too  luxuriant:    he   cuts  away  what  is 
absolutely  rotten  and  distempered :  he  stii*s  the  earth 
about  the  root,  and  sprinkles  it  with  water,  and  waits 
for  the  coming  spring !  He  trains  the  young  branches  to 
the  right  liand  or  to  the  left ;  and  leads  it,  by  a  gradual 
and  sjx)ntaneous   progress,  to  expand   or  exalt  itself, 
Season  after  season,  in  the  direction  which  he  had  pre- 
viously determined  :  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
smnmers,  he  brings  it,  without  injury  or  compulsion, 
into   that  form  and  propurtion   wJiich  could  not  with 
Safety   have  been   imposed   iqion  it  in  a  shorter  time. 
"^      reformers  of  Frail 
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tionSj  and  would  not  wait  for  the  effects  of  any  such 
preparatory  measures,  or  voluntary  developments.  They 
fbrcil>ly  broke  its  lofty  Ij0ii;4hs  asunder,  and  endeavoure 
to  straighten  its  crooked  joints  by  violence:  they  to^ 
tured  it  into  symmetry  in  vain,  and  shed  its  life-bk 
on  the  earth,  in  the  middle  of  its  scattered  brandies. 

The  third   greut  danger,  against  which  wc  think 
was  the  duty  of  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  part  of  the 
Deputies  to  have  provided,  was  tliat  which  arose  fniuij 
the  sudden  transference  of  power  to  the  hands  of  me 
wlio  iiad  previously  no  natural  or  individual  intiuenc 
in  the  conununity.  This  was  an  evil  indeed,  wliich  aro8 
necessarily,  in  some  degree,  from  the  defects  of  the  oil 
government,  and   from  the  novelty  of  the  situation  il 
which  the  country  was  placed  by  the  convocation  of  the^'^ 
States- General ;  but  it  was  materially  aggravated  by  the 
presumption   and    improvidence   of  those    entlmsia^tifl 
legislators,  and  tended  powerfully  to  produce  those 
asters  by  which  they  were  ultimately  overwhelmed. 

No   representative  legisLiturc,  it  appears  to  us,  can 
ever  be  respectable  or  secure,  unless  it  contain  witlu^_ 
itself  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  fonn  tlie  natun^| 
aristocratiy  of  the  country,  and  are  able,  as  individuals, 
to  influence  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  greater  pai!^_ 
of  its  inhabitants.     Unless  the  power  and  weiglit  Bofl 
authority  of  the  assembly,  in  short,  be  really  niutle  up 
of  the  power  and  weight  and  authority  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  the  factitious  dignity  they  may  derive 
from  their  situation  can  never  be  of  long  endurance; 
and  the  dangerous  power  T\'ith  which  tliey  may  be  m^ 
vested,  will  become  the  subject  of  scrambling  and  coi^| 
tontion   among  the  factions  of  the  metropolis,  and  he 
employed  for  any  purpose  but  the  general  good  of  thi 
community. 

In  l^ngland,  the  House  of  Commons  is  made  up 
the  individuals  who,  by  birth,  by  fortune,  or  by  talen 
possess  singly  the  greatest  influence  over  the  rest  of  the 
people.     The  most  certain  and  the  most  permanent  in- 
fluence, is  that  of  rank  and  of  riches  ;  and  ihe^e  are  the 
qualifications,  accordingly,  which  return  the 
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number  of  members.  Men  submit  to  be  governed  by 
the  united  will  of  those,  to  whose  will,  as  individuals, 
the  greater  \mrt  of  them  have  been  previously  accus- 
tomed to  submit  themselves ;  and  an  act  of  parliament 
is  reverenced  and  obeyed,  not  because  the  people  are 
impressed  ^^^th  a  constitutional  veneration  for  an  insti- 
tution called  a  parliament,  but  because  it  has  been 
passed  by  the  authority  of  tliose  who  are  recognised  as 
their  natund  superiors,  and  by  whose  influence,  as  in- 
dividuals, tliO  same  measures  might  have  been  enforced 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  Scarcely  any 
new  power  is  acquired,  therefore^  by  the  combination  of 
those  persons  into  a  legislature:  They  carr^'  each  their 
share  of  influence  and  authority  into  the  senate  along 
with  tliem ;  and  it  is  by  adding  the  items  of  it  together, 
that  the  influence  and  autjjority  of  the  senate  itself  is 
made  up.  From  such  a  senate,  therefore,  it  is  obvious 
that  their  jiower  can  never  be  wrested,  and  that  it  would 
not  even  attach  to  those  who  might  succeed  in  supplnnt- 
ing  tliem  in  the  legislature,  by  violence  or  intrigue  ;  or 
by  any  other  means  than  those  by  whicli  they  themselves 
had  originally  secured  (heir  nominntion.  In  sueli  a  state 
of  repri'sentation,  in  short,  the  influence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives is  not  borrowed  from  their  office,  biit  the  in- 
fiiiencc  of  the  office  is  supported  by  that  winch  is  per- 
sonal to  its  niembei>;  and  parliament  iscliiefly  regarded 
S8  the  great  depository  of  all  the  authority  which  for- 
ttierly  existe*],  in  a  scattered  state,  among  its  members, 
"^his  authority,  therefore,  belonging  to  the  men,  and 
lOt  to  their  places,  can  neither  be  lost  by  them,  if  they 
forced  from  their  places,  nor  found  by  those  wim 
,y  supplant  them.  The  Long  Parliament,  after  it  was 
irged  by  the  Independents,  and  the  assend>rtes  that 
et  under  that  name,  during  the  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
^voll,  held  the  place,  and  enjoyed  all  the  form  of  jwwer 
that  had  belonged  to  their  predecessors:  But  as  they  no 

tonger  contained  those  individuals  who  were  able  to 
(way  and  influence  the  opinion  of  the  body  of  the  people, 
they  were  without  res^xjct  or  authority,  and  speeaily 
came  to  be  the  objects  of  public  derision  and  contempt. 
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As  the  power  and  authority  of  a  legislature  thus  cor 
stituted,  is  perfectly  secure  and  inalienable,  on  the  one 
hand,  so,  on  the  other,  the  moderation  of  its  proceedinjg 
is  f^uarantced  by  a  consciousness  of  the  basis  upon  wiiic 
this  authority  is  founded.     Every  individual  being  awa 
of  the  extent  to  wliich  his  own  influence  is  likelv  to" 
reach  among  his  constituents  and  dependants,  is  aaxious 
that  the  mandiitos  of  the  body  shall  never  pass  beyond 
that  limit,  within  which  obedience  may  be  easily  secnred^H 
He  will  not  hazard  the  loss  of  his  own  power,  thereforepB 
by  any  attempt  to  enlarge  that  of  the  legislature ;  and 
ieeling,  at  every  step,  the  weight  and  resistance  of  tl 
jwople,  the  whole  assembly  ])roceeds  witli  a  due  regut 
to  their  opinions  and  prejudices,  and  can  never  do  ai 
thing  very  injurious  or  very  distasteful  to  the  majoritj 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  authority  with  which  the 
Ri*e  invested,  they  are  in  fact  consubstantiated  with  tlie 
people  for  whom  they  are  to  legislate.     They  do  not  sit 
loose  upon  them,  like  riders  on  inferior  animals ;  nor 
speculate  nor  project  experiments  upon  their  welfar^H 
like  operators  npon  a  foreign  substance.     They  are  th^^ 
natural  organs,  in  fact^  of  a  gn'at  living  body;  and  are 
not  only  warned,  by  their  own  leelings,  of  any  injury 
whicli  they  may  be  tempted  to  inflict  on  it,  but  woul 
become  incapable  of  performing  their  functions,  if  the 
were  to  proceed  far  in  debilitating  the  general  system." 

Such,  it  appears  to  us,  though  delivered  perhaps 
too  abstract  and  elementary  a  form,  is  the  just  concej_ 
tion  of  a  free  representative  legislature.  Neither  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  indeed,  nor  any  assembh^— 
of  any  other  nation,  ever  realized  it  in  all  its  perfection!^ 
But  it  is  in  their  approximation  to  such  a  standard,  we 
conceive,  that  their  excellence  and  utility  will  be  found 
to  consist ;  and  where  the  conditions  upon  which  we 
have  insisted  are  absolutely  wanting,  the  sudden  insti- 
tution of  a  representative  legislature  will  only  be  a  step 
to  the  most  frightful  disorders.  WTiere  it  has  grown  up 
in  a  country  in  which  personal  liberty  and  property  art 
tolerably  secure,  it  naturally  assumes  that  form  wluchil 
most  favourable  to  it«  beneficial   influence,  and  has  a 


tcnclency  to  perpetual  impnjvcinent,  and  to  the  constant 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  vrhole  society.  The 
difference  between  a  free  government  and  a  tyrannical 
one,  consists  entirely  in  the  different  proptirtions  of  the 
people  that  are  influenced  by  their  opinimis^  or  subj  ugated 
bv  intimulation  or  force.  In  a  large  society,  opinions  can 
oidy  be  reunited  by  means  of  representation  ;  and  the 
iiatund  representative  is  the  individual  whose  example 
und  authority  can  infiuerjce  the  oj>iniuns  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  in  whose  behalf  he  is  delegated.  This  is  the 
natural  aristocracy  of  a  civilized  nation ;  and  its  legis- 
lature is  then  upon  the  best  possible  footing,  when  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  answer  to  that  description.  The 
whole  people  are  then  governed  by  the  laws,  exactly  as 
each  clan  or  district  of  them  would  have  been  by  the  [latri- 
archal  authority  of  an  elective  and  unarmed  chieftnin ; 
und  the  lawgivers  are  not  ordy  secure  of  their  places 
while  they  can  maintain  their  individual  influence  over 
the  {>cople,  but  arc  withheld  from  any  rash  or  injurious 
measure  b}'  the  consciousness  and  feeling  of  their  de- 
pendence on  this  voluntary  deference  and  submission. 

If  this  be  at  all  a  just  representation  of  the  conditions 
M[)Ou  which  the  respectalality  and  security  of  a  repre- 
sentative legislature  must  always  depend,  it  wnII  not  be 
difficult  to  explain  how  the  experiment  miscarried  so 
completely,  in  the  case  of  the  French  Constituent  Assem- 
bly. That  assembly,  which  the  etithusiasm  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  misconduct  of  the  privileged  orders,  soon 
enabled  to  engross  the  whole  power  of  the  country, 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  persons  without  name  or 
individual  influence ;  who  owed  the  whole  of  their 
Consequence  to  the  situation  to  which  they  had  been 
elevated,  and  were  not  able,  as  individuals,  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  opinions  of  one  liftieth  part  of  their  coun- 
tn-nien.  There  was  in  France,  indeed,  at  this  time,  no 
legitimate,  wholesome,  or  i*eal  aristocracy.  The  noblesse, 
"^vlio  were  persecuted  for  bearing  that  name,  were  quite 
dis<;onnccted  from  the  people.  Tlicir  habits  of  perpetual 
^sidencc  in  the  capital,  and  their  total  Independence  of 
the  good  opinion  of  their  vassals,  had  deprived  them  of 
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any  real  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders;  a: 
the  organization  of  society  had  not  yet  enabled  the  rich 
manufacturers  or  proprietors  to  assume  such  an  inft 
once.  The  persons  sent  as  deputies  to  the  Stat 
General,  therefore,  were  those  chiefly  who,  by  intri 
and  boldness,  and  by  professions  of  uncommon  zeal 
what  were  then  the  great  objects  of  popular  pursuit, 
been  enabled  to  carry  the  votes  of  the  electors.  A 
tion  of  talent,  and  an  opinion  that  they  would  be  loi 
and  vehement  in  supporting  those  reqtiests  upon  ulu'i 
the  people  had  already  come  to  a  decision,  were  tluir 
passports  iiito  that  assembly.  They  were  sent  thereto 
express  the  particular  demands  of  the  jMiople,  and  not  to 
give  a  general  pledffc  of  their  accjuiescence  in  what  might 
there  be  enacted.  They  were  not  the  hereditary  jKitrons 
of  the  people,  but  their  hired  advocates  for  a  particular 
pleading.  They  had  no  general  trust  or  authority  ovi 
them,  but  were  chosen  as  their  special  messengei's,  oi 
of  a  mulfitudo  whose  influence  and  pretensions  w 
equally  ]MjwerfuL 

When  tliese  men  found  themselves,  as  it  were 
accident,  in  possession  of  the  whole  power  of  the  stai 
and  invested  ^vith  the  absolute  government  of  the  g 
est  nation  that  has  existed  in  modern  times,  it  is  not 
be  wondered  at  if  they  forgot  the  slender  ties  by  whii 
tboy  were  bound  to  their  constituents.  TIte  |Hjwers 
which  they  had  su<;ceeded  were  so  infinitely  beyond  ai^ 
thing  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  individual  capacity, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  never  thought  of  exe: "~ 
ing  them  with  tlie  same  consideration  and  caution.  I 
stead  of  the  great  bases  of  rank  and  property,  which 
cannot  be  transferred  by  the  clamours  of  the  factio' 
or  the  caprice  of  the  inconstant,  and  Avhich  serve 
ballast  and  steady  the  vessel  of  the  state  in  all  its 
derings  and  perils,  the  assembly  possessed  onlv 
basis  of  talent  or  reputation ;  qualities  which  depend 
T][>on  opinion  and  opportunity,  and  which  may  be  attn- 
buted  in  the  same  proportion  to  an  inconvenient  multi- 
tude at  once.  The  whole  legislature  may  be  considered 
therefore,  as  composed  of  adventurers^  who  had 


^ioujH 
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attained  a  situation  iiiailculubly  above  their  original 
pretensions,  and.  were  now  tempted  to  push  their  fortune 
by  every  means  that  held  out  tlie  promise  of  immediate 
success.  They  had  nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  to 
lose,  but  their  places  in  tliat  assembly,  or  the  influence 
which  they  possessed  within  its  walls ;  and  as  the  au- 
thority of  the  assembly  itself  depended  altogether  upon 
the  popularity  of  its  measures,  and  not  upon  the  intrinsic 
authority  of  its  members,  so  it  was  only  to  be  maintained 
by  a  succession  of  brilliant  and  imposing  resolutions, 
and  by  satisfying  or  outdoing  the  extravagant  wishes 
and  expectations  of  the  most  extravagant  and  sanguine 
populace  that  ever  existed.  For  a  man  to  get  a  lead  in 
such  nil  assembly,  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  tliat  lie 
should  have  previously  possessed  any  influence  or  au- 
thority in  the  community;  that  he  should  be  connected 
•\vdth  powerful  families,  or  supported  by  groat  and 
extensive  associations.  If  he  could  dazzle  and  overawe 
in  debate;  if  he  could  obtain  the  acclamations  of  the 
mob  of  A'crsailles,  and  make  himself  familiar  to  the  eyes 
and  the  ears  of  the  assembly  and  its  galleries,  he  was  in 
a  fair  train  for  ha\  iiig  a  great  share  in  the  direction  of 
an  assembly  exercising  absolute  sovereignty  over  thirty 
millions  of  men.  The  prize  was  too  tempting  not  to 
attract  a  multitude  of  competitors;  and  the  assembly 
for  many  months  was  governed  by  those  who  outvied 
their  associates  in  the  iuipracticnble  extravagance  of  their 
patriotism,  and  sacrificed  most  profusely  the  real  interests 
of  the  people  at  the  shrine  of  a  precarious  popularity. 

In  this  way,  the  assembly,  from  the  inherent  vices  of 
its  constitution,  ceased  to  be  respectable  or  useful.  The 
same  causes  speedily  put  an  end  to  its  security,  and  con- 
verted it  into  an  instrument  of  destruction. 

Mere  popularity  was  at  first  the  instrument  by  which 
this  unsteady  legislature  was  governed:  But  when  it 
became  apparent,  that  whoever  could  obtain  the  direc- 
tion or  command  of  it,  must  jKissess  the  whole  authority 
of  the  state,  parties  became  less  scnjpulous  about  the 
means  tliey  employed  for  tliat  purpose,  and  soon  found 
out  that  violence  and  terror  were  infinitely  more  effectual 
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and  expeditious  than  persuasion  and  eloquence.  The 
people  at  large,  wlio  liad  no  attachment  to  any  families 
or  individuiils  iiinono^  their  delegates,  and  who  contented 
themselves  with  Idolizin*^  the  assembly  in  general,  so 
long  as  it  passed  decrees  to  their  liking,  were  passive  and 
indifferent  spectators  of  the  transference  of  power  which 
was  effected  by  the  pikes  of  the  Parisian  multitude;  and 
looked  with  t'(puil  affection  iiptm  every  successive  junto 
which  assumed  the  trianagement  of  its  deliberations. 
Having  no  natural  representatives,  they  felt  themselves 
equally  connected  with  aU  who  exercised  the  legislative 
function  ;  and,  being  destitute  of  a  real  aristocracy,  were 
without  the  means  of  giving  effectual  support  even  to 
those  who  miglit  tippear  to  deserve  it.  Encouraged  by 
this  situauon  of  affairs,  the  most  daring,  unprincipled, 
and  profligate,  proceeded  to  seize  upon  the  defenceless 
legislature,  and,  driving  all  their  antagonists  before  them 
by  violence  or  intimidation,  entered  without  opposition 
upon  the  supreme  functions  of  government.  They 
soon  found,  however,  that  the  anus  by  which  they  had 
been  victorious,  were  capable  of  being  turned  against 
themselves ;  and  those  who  were  envious  of  their 
success,  or  ambitious  of  their  distinction,  easily  found 
means  to  excite  discontent  among  the  multitude,  now 
inured  to  insurrection,  and  to  employ  them  in  pulling 
down  tliose  very  individuals  >vhom  they  had  so  recently 
exalted.  The  disposal  of  the  k'gislature  thus  became  a 
prize  to  be  fought  for  in  the  clubs  and  conspiracies  and 
insurrections  of  a  corrupted  metropolis;  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  national  representative  had  no  other  effect^ 
than  that  of  laying  the  govenunent  open  to  lawless  force 
and  liagitious  audacity. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  us,  that  from  the 
want  of  a  natural  and  efficient  aristocracy  to  exerciijc 
the  functions  of  representative  legislators,  the  National 
Assembly  of  France  was  betrayed  into  e^ctravagance, 
and  fell  a  prey  to  faction  ;  that  the  institution  itself 
became  a  source  of  public  misery  and  disorder,  and 
converted  a  civilized  monarchy,  first  into  a  sanguinary 
democracy,  and  then  into  a  military  despotism. 


;OVIDENCE    OF    HONEST   IlEFOR-MERS? 


It  would  be  the  excess  of  injustice,  we  have  already 
said,  to  impute  those   disastrous   consequences   to  the 
moderate  and  virtuous  indiWduals  who  sat  in  the  Con- 
stituent  Assembly :    But  if  it  be  admitted  that  they 
might  have  been  easily  foreseen,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
exculpate  them  from  the  charge  of  very  blaraeable  im- 
prudence.    It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  point  out  any 
course  of  conduct  by  which  tliose  dangers  might  have 
been  entirely  avoided :  But  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  less  formidable,  if  the  enlightened  members  of  the 
third  estate  had  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  with  the 
more  liberal  and  popular  among  the  nobility;   if  they 
had  associated  to  themselves  a  greater  number  of  those 
to   whose  persona   a   certain   degree   of  influence  was 
attached,  from  their  fortiuie,  their  age,  or  their  official 
station ;  if,  in  short,  instead  of  grasping  pi'esumptuously 
at  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  nattoiml  couru'ils,  and 
arrogating  every  tinng  on  the   credit  of  their  zealous 
patriotism  and  inexperienced  abilities,  they  had  sought 
to  strengthen  tlieinselves  by  an  alliance  with  what  was 
respectable  in  the  existing  establishments,  and  attached 
themselves  at  first  as  disciples  to  those  whom  tlicy  might 
fairly  expeet  speedily  to  outgrow  and  eclipse. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  mutter,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  acquit  those  of  the  revolutionary  patriots,  whose 
intentions  are  admitted  to  be  pure,  of  great  precipitation, 
presumption,  and  irnpnulotu'e.  Apologies  may  be  found 
for  them,  perhaps,  in  the  inexperience  whieli  wiis  inci- 
dent to  their  situation  ;  in  their  constant  ajiprLhension 
of  lioing  scy>arated  before  their  task  was  accomplished; 
in  the  exasperation  which  was  excited  by  the  insidious 
proceedings  of  the  cabinet ;  and  in  the  intoxication 
■^'liich  naturally  resulted  from  the  magnitude  of  their 
cftrly  triumph,  ajid  the  noise  and  resounding  of  their 
^'{Hilarity.  Hut  the  errors  into  which  they  fell  were 
^excusable,  we  think,  in  politicians  of  the  18th  century; 
rid  while  we  pity  their  sufferings,  and  ndmJre  their 
^nius,  we  cannot  feel  much  respect  for  their  wisdom,  or 
*ny  surprise  at  their  miscarriage. 

The  preceding  train  of  i-eflection  was  irresistibly  sug- 
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gested  to  us  by  tbe  title  and  the  contents  of  the  volume 
now  before  us.     Among  the  virtuous  members  of  the 
first  Assembly,  there  was  no  one  who  stood  hijrher  timn 
Bailly.    As  a  sehobir  and  a  man  of  science,  he  had  long 
stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  celebrity:   Ills  private 
momla  were  not  only  irreproachable,  but  exemplarr: 
and  his  character  and  dispositions  had  always  been  re- 
markable for  gentleness,  moderation,  and  philanthropy. 
Drawn  unconsciously,  if  we  may  believe  his  owti  account, 
into  public  life,   rather  than  impelled   into  it  by  any 
movement  of  ambition,  he  participated  in  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  in  the  imprudence,  from  which  no  one  sceine 
at  that  tune  to  Ijc  exempted ;  and  in  spite  of  an  eflrh 
retreat,  sj>eedily  suffered  that  fate  by  which  all  the  weft 
meaning  were  then  destined  to  expiate  their  errors.  Hi? 
popularity  was  at  one  time  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the 
idols  of  the  day ;  and  if  it  was  gained  by  some  degree  ( '" 
blameuble  indulgence  and  luijustifiable  zeal,  it  was  fo^1 
feited  at  last  (and  along  with  his  life)  by  a  resolute  i 
opposition  to  disorder,  and  a  meritorious  perseverance 
in  the  discharge  of  Ids  duty. 


The  sequel  of  this  article,  containing  n  full  abstract  i 
the  learned  author's  recollections  of  the  first  six  month* 
only  of  liis  mayoralty,  is  now  omitted  ;  both  as  too  ini-  u 
imte  to  retain  any  interest  at  this  day,  and  as  supersedeas 
by  the  more  comprehensive  details  which  mil  be  founo^ 
in  thg  succeeding  article. 
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Uonsiderations  sur  les  PnnHpaujc  Evhiemens  de   fa    Revolution 
Franqoise,       Onvragr    Posthnmc  de  Madame  h    liaronne  de 

IStnel.  Public'  par  M.  LE  Dlc  DE  BrcMiLIK  ct  M.  LR  BarON 
A..  DE  Stakl.  Eu  troid  tomes.  8vo.  pp.  12@5.  Loudree: 
1816. 

No  book  win  possibly  possess  a  higher  interest  than  this 
which  is  now  before  us.  It  is  the  hist,  dying  be^jucst  of 
the  most  brilliant  writer  that  has  appeared  in  our  days; 
— and  it  treats  of  a  period  of  liistory  wliich  we  already 
know  to  be  the  most  im]>ortant  that  has  occurred  for 
centuries;  and  which  those  who  look  hack  on  it,  after 
other  centuries  have  elapsed,  will  probably  consider  as 
still  more  important. 

We  cannot  stop  now  to  say  all  that  wc  think  of  Ma- 
dame dc  Stael :  —  and  yet  we  must  sa)',  that  we  think 
her  the  most  powerful  writer  that  her  country'  has  pro- 
duced since  the  time  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  —  and 
the  greatest  writer,  of  a  woman,  that  any  time  or  any 
country  has  produced.     Iler  taste,  ju-rhaps,  is  not  quite 
imre;   and   her   style  is   too   irregular  and  ambitious. 
These   faults  may  even  go  deeper.     Iler   passion   for 
f§td,  and  the  tone  of  exagirenition  which  it  naturally 
produces,  have  probably  interfeix-d  occasionally  with  the 
soundness  of  her  judgment,  and    given    a   suspicious 
colouring  to  some  of  her  repix'sentations  of  fact.     At 
all  events,    they  have  rendered   her  impatient   of  the 
liumbler  tai*k  of  completing  her  explanatory  details,  or 
"tating  in  their  order  all  the  premises  of  her  reasonings. 
SHe  gives  her  history  in  abstracts,  and  her  theories  in 
'^pliopiaras: — and  the  greater  part  of  lier  works,  instead 
'*[  presenting  that    systematic   unity  fi'om    which    the 
"ignest  degrees  of  strength  and  beauty  and  clearness 
Bust  ever  be  derived,  may  be  fairly  deseril^d  as  a  col- 
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lection  of  striking  fragments — in  which  u  great  deaL 
repetition  does  by  no  means  diminish  the  effect  of  a  good 
deal  of  inconsistency.     Jn  those  same  works,  however, 
whether  we  consider  them  as  fragments  or  as  systems, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  more  original 
and  profound  observations — more  new  imnges — greater 
sagacity  combine<l  with  liigher  imagination — and  mure 
of  the  true  philosophy  of  the  passions,  the  politics,  and 
the  literature  of  her  contem[x>raries — than  in  any  oth(;r 
author  we  can  now  remember.     She  lias  great  eloc|ueiic< 
on  all  subjects;  and  a  singular  pathos  in  representing 
those  bitterest  agonies  of  the  spirit,  in  wJiich  AVTetehc<l- 
ness  is  aggravated  by  remorse,  or  by  regrets  that  par- 
take of  its  character.     Though  it  is  ditlicult  to  resist 
her  when  she  is  in  earnest,  we  cannot  sav  that  we  ajree 
in  all  her  opinions,  or  approve  of  all  her  sentiments. 
She  overrates  the  imjxirtance  of  literature,  either  in  de- 
termining  the  character  or  affecting  the  happiness  of 
mankind;  and  she  theorises  too  confidently  on  its  past 
;md  its  future  history.     On  subjects  like  this,  we  have 
not  yet  facts  enough  for  so  nmch  philosophy ;  and  must 
be  contented,  we  fear,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  call 
many  things  accidental,  winch  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  liefer  to  detcnninate  causes.     In  her  estimate  of 
the  happiness,  and  her  notions  of  the  wisdom  of  private 
life,  we  think  her  Imtli  unfortunate  and  eri*oneous.     She 
makes  passions  and  high  sensibilities  a  great  deal  too 
indispensable;  and  varnishes  over  all  her  pictures  too 
uniformly  with  the  glare  of  an  exti*avagant  or  affected 
enthusiasm.     She  rejiresents  men,  in  short,  as  a  great 
deal  more  unhappy,  more  depraved,  and  more  energetic, 
than  they  are — and  seems  to  res|>ect  them  the  more  for 
it.      In  her  politics  she  is    far   more   unexceptionable. 
She  is  every  where  the  warm  friend  and  animated  advo- 
cate of  liberty — and  of  liberal,  practical,  and  philan- 
thropic principles.     On  those  subjects  we  cannot  blame; 
her  enthusiasm,  which  has  nothing  in  it  vindictive  or 
provoking;  and  are  far  more  inclined  to  envy  than  to 
reprove  that  sanguine    and  buoyant   temper  of  mind 
which,  after  all  she  has  seen  and  suffered,  still  leads  her 
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to  overrate,  in  our  apprehension,  both  the  merit  of  past 
attempts  at  poUtical  amelioi*ation,  and  the  chances  of 
their  success  hereafter.  It  is  in  that  futunty,  we  fear, 
and  in  the  hopes  that  make  it  present,  that  the  lovers  of 
mankind  must  yet,  for  a  wliile,  console  themselves  for 
the  disappointments  which  still  seem  to  beset  them.  If 
Madame  de  Stael,  however,  predicts  with  too  much  con- 
fidence, it  must  be  admitted  that  her  labours  have  a 
powerful  tendency  to  realize  her  predictions.  Her  writ- 
ino;s  are  all  full  of  the  most  animatinfr  views  of  the  im- 
provement of  our  sc»cial  condition,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  effected — the  most  striking  refutations 
of  prevailing  en-ors  on  these  great  subjects — and  the 
most  persuasiveexpostulations  with  those  who  may  think 
(heir  interest  or  their  honour  concerned  in  maintaining 
them.  Even  they  wlio  arc  the  least  inclined  to  agree 
with  her,  must  admit  lliat  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  her  writings;  and  we  can  give  them  no  higher 
praise  tlian  to  say,  that  their  tendency  is  not  only  to 
promote  the  interests  of  philanthropy  and  independence, 
but  to  soften,  rather  than  exasperate,  the  prejudices  to 
which  they  are  opposed. 

Of  the  work  before  us,  we  do  not  know  vory  well 
what  to  say.  It  contains  u  multitude  of  admirable  re- 
marks — and  a  still  greater  nuuiber  of  curious  detjiils;  for 
Madame  de  Stael  was  not  only  a  contemporary,  but  an 
eyewitness  of  much  that  she  descrilies,  and  had  the  veiy 
best  access  to  leani  what  did  not  fall  under  her  imme- 
diafce  observation.  Few  persons  certainly  could  be  better 
qualitied  to  appreciate  the  rehttive  iuiportance  of  the 
subjects  that  fell  under  her  review ;  and  no  one,  we 
really  think,  so  little  likely  to  colour  and  distort  them, 
from  any  personal  or  party  feelings.  With  all  those 
rare  qualifications,  however,  and  inestimable  advantages 
for  perlbrming  the  task  of  an  historian,  we  cannot  say 
that  she  has  made  a  good  history.  It  is  too  much  Ijroken 
into  fragments.  The  narrative  is  too  much  interrupted 
by  reflections:  and  the  reilectiona  too  nmch  subdivided, 
to  suit  the  subdivisions  of  the  narrative.  There  are  too 
many  events  ouiilted,  or  hut  cursorily  noticed,  to  give 
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the  work  the  interest  of  a  full  and  flowing  history;  and 
a  great  deal  too  many  detailed  and  analyzed,  to  let  it 
pass  for  an  essay  on  the  philosophy,  or  greater  results  of 
these  memorable  transactions.     W  e  are  the  most  struck      , 
with  this  last  fault  —  which  perhaps  is  inseparable  from 
the  condition  of  a  contemporary  wi-iter;  —  for,  though 
the  observation  may  sound  at  lirst  like  a  paradox,  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  tliink  that  the  best  historical  com- 
positions—  not  only  the  most  pleasing  to  read,  but  the 
most  just  and  instructive  in  themselves  —  must  be  writ-     | 
ten  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  times  t^H 
wliicli  they  relate.     Wlien  we  read  an  eloquent  and  jt^^ 
dicious  account  of  great  events  transacted  in  other  age?, 
our  first  sentiment  is  that  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
learn  moi-e  of  tliem.     We  wish  anxiously  for  a  fuller 
det-ail  of  particulars  —  we  envy  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  live  in  the  time  of  such  interesting  occur* 
rences,  and  blame  them  for  having  left  us  so  brief  and 
imperfect  a  memorial  of  them.     But  the  truth  is,  if  we 
may  judge  from  our  own  experience,  that  the  greater 
part  of  tliose  who  were  pi*esent  at  those  mighty  opera- 
tions, were  but  very  imperfectly  aware  of  their  import- 
ance, and  conjectured  but  little  of  the  influence  they 
were  to  exert  on  future  generations.     Their  attention 
was  successively  engaged  by  each  separate  act  of  the 
gi*cnt  drama  that  was  passing  before  them;  but  did  not 
extend  to  the  connected  effect  of  the  whole,  in  which 
alone  posterity  was  to  find  the  grandeur  and  interest  of 
the  scene.     The   connection   indeed  of  those  difTeriii^d 
acts  is  very  often  not  tlicn  discernible.     The  series  ofte^^ 
stretches  on,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  generation  which 
witnessed   its  beginning,   and  makes  it  impossible    f<Mtad 
them  to  integrate  what  Imd  not  yet  attained  its  conl^^ 
pletion ;  while,  from  similar  causes,  many  of  the  terms 
that  at  first  appeared  most  important  are  unavoidably 
discarded,  to  bring  the  problem  within  a  managea])lc 
compass.     Time,  in  short,  performs  the  same  services 
to  events,  which   distance  does  to  visible  objects.     It 
obscures  and  gradually  aiuiihilates  the  small,  but  renders 
those  that  arc  veiy  great  much  more  distinct  and  c 


ceivablc.  If  we  would  know  the  true  form  and  bearings 
of  an  iUpme  ridge,  we  must  not  grovel  anion^  the  ir- 
regularities of  its  surface,  but  observe,  from  tlie  distance 
of  leagues,  the  direction  of  its  range-s  and  peaks,  and  the 
giant  outline  wliich  it  traces  on  the  sky.  A  traveller 
wlio  wanders  through  a  rugged  and  picturesque  district, 
though  struck  with  the  beauty  of  everj'  new  valley,  or 
the  gmndeur  of  every  cliff  that  he  passes,  has  no  notion 
at  all  of  the  general  configunitioji  of  the  country,  or 
even  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  objects  he  has  been 
admiring ;  and  will  understand  all  those  tlungs,  and  his 
own  route  among  them,  a  tliousaiid  times  better,  from  a 
small  map  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  mile,  which 
represents  neither  thickets  or  hamlets,  than  from  the 
most  painful  efforts  to  combine  the  indications  of  the 
strongest  memory.  The  case  is  the  same  witli  those 
who  live  througli  periods  of  great  liistorical  interest. 
Tliey  are  too  near  the  scene  —  too  much  interested  in 
each  successive  event  —  and  too  much  agitated  with  their 
rapid  succession,  to  form  any  just  cstinmte  of  the  cha- 
racter or  result  of  the  whole.  They  are  like  private 
soldiers  in  the  middle  of  a  gre;it  battle,  or  rather  of 
a  busy  and  complicated  campaign  ^ — hardly  knowing 
whether  they  have  lost  or  won,  and  having  but  the 
most  obscure  and  imperfect  conception  of  the  genend 
movements  in  which  their  own  fate  has  been  involved. 
The  foreigner  who  reads  of  them  in  the  Gazette,  or  the 
peasant  who  sees  them  irom  the  top  of  a  distant  hill  or 
a  steeple,  has  in  fact  a  far  better  idea  of  them. 

Of  the  thousand  or  fifteen  InuKlred  names  that  have 
been  connected  in  contemporary  fame  with  the  great 
events  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  how  many  will  go 
down  to  posterity  ?  In  all  probability  not  niore  than 
twenty  ;  And  who  sliall  yet  venture  to  say  which  twenty 
it  will  Ix^  ?  Hut  it  is  the  same  with  the  events  as  with 
the  actors.  How  often,  during  that  period,  have  we 
mourned  or  exulted,  vdih.  exaggerated  emotions,  over 
occurrences  that  we  already  discover  to  have  been  of  no 
permanent  impi  irtance !  —  how  certain  is  it,  that  the  far 
irettter  projwrtion  of  those  to  which  we  still  attach  an 
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interest,  will  be  viewed  with  the  same  indifference 
the  very  next  generation  I  —  and  how  probable,  that  the 
whole  train  and  tissue  of  the  history  will  appear,  tu  a 
remoter  i>ostei*ity,  under  a  totally  difl'ci'ent  character 
and  colour  from  any  that  the  most  penetrating  observer 
of  the  present  day  has  thought  of  ascribing  to  it !  Was 
there  any  contemporary,  do  we  think,  of  Mahomet,  of 
Gregory  VII.,  of  Faust,  or  Columbus,  who  formed  the 
same  estimate  of  their  achievements  that  we  do  at  this 
day!  Were  the  great  and  wise  men  who  brought  about 
tlie  Reformation,  as  much  aware  of  its  importance  as 
the  whole  world  is  at  present?  or  does  any  oneima^nc, 
that,  even  in  the  later  and  more  domestic  events  of  the 
establishment  of  tlie  Englisli  Commonwealth  in  161 
or  the  English  Kcvolution  in  1688,  the  large  and  ener* 
getic  spirits  by  whom  those  great  events  were  con- 
ducted were  fully  sensible  of  their  true  character  and 
bearings,  or  at  all  foresaw  the  mighty  consequences  (^^ 
which  tliey  have  since  been  proUfic  ?  ^^ 

But  though  it  may  thus  require  the  lapse  of  ages  t<^^ 
develop  the  true  character  of  a  great  transaction,  and 
though  its  history  may  therefore  be  written  %vith  most 
advantage  very  long  after  its  occurrence,  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  a  history  will  not  be  deficient  in  many 
qualities  which  it  would  be  desirable  for  it  to  possess. 
All  we  say  is,  that  they  are  qualities  which  will  gene 
rally  be  found  incompatible  with  those  larger  an* 
sounder  views,  which  can  hardly  be  matured  while  the 
subjects  of  them  are  recent.  That  this  is  an  imperfec- 
tion in  our  histories  and  historians,  is  sufhciently  ob- 
vious ;  but  it  is  an  imperfection  to  which  we  must 
patiently  resign  oui'selves,  if  it  appear  to  be  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  the  limitation  of  our  faculties.  We 
cannot  lx>th  enjoy  the  sublime  eflect  of  a  vast  and 
various  IandscaiK>,  and  at  the  same  time  discern  the 
form  of  every  leaf  in  the  forest,  or  the  movements  of 
every  living  creature  that  breathes  within  its  expans^H 
Beings  of  a  higher  order  may  be  capable  of  this ;  —  an^^ 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  so  :  But,  constituted  as 
we  ;iro,  it  is  impossible ;  and,  ui  our  delineation  o 
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a  scene,  all  that  is  minute  and  detached,  however  in- 
teresting or  important  to  those  who  are  at  hand,  must 
thei-efore  be  omitted^ while  the  general  effect  is  en- 
trusted to  masses  in  which  nothing  but  the  great  out- 
lines of  great  objects  are  preserved,  and  the  details  left 
to  be  infeiTcd  from  the  character  of  their  results,  or  the 
larger  features  of  their  usual  accompaniments. 

It  is  needless  to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  history ;  in 
which,  when  it  records  events  of  permanent  intfrest,  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  retain  those  particular  details 
which  engrossed  the  attention  of  contemporaries  —  both 
because  the  memory  of  them  is  necessarily  lost  in  the 
course  of  that  period  which  must  elapse  before  the  just 
value  of  the  whole  can  he  known  — and  because,  even  if 
it  were  otherwise,  no  human  memory  could  retain,  or 
human  judgment  discnniinate,  the  infinite  number  of 
particulars  which  must  have  been  presented  in  such  an 
interval.  We  shall  only  observe,  tiirther,  that  though 
that  which  is  preserved  is  generally  the  most  material 
and  truly  important  part  of  tlie  story,  it  not  iinfre- 
(|uently  happens,  that  too  little  is  presen'ed  to  afford 
materials  for  a  satisfactory  narrative,  or  to  justify  any 
general  conclusion  ;  and  that,  iu  such  cases,  the  historiau 
often  yields  to  the  teniptation  oC  connecting  the  scanty 
materials  that  have  rcache<l  him  by  a  sort  of  general 
and  theoreticiil  reasoning,  which  naturally  takes  its 
colour  from  the  prevailing  views  and  opinions  of  the 
individual  writer,  or  of  the  age  to  which  he  belongs.  If 
an  author  of  consummate  judgment,  and  with  a  thorougli 
knowledge  of  the  unchangeable  principles  of  human 
nature,  undertake  this  task,  it  is  wonderful  indeed  to 
sec  how  much  he  may  make  of  a  subject  that  apj^ars  so 
unpromising  —  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  view  he 
will  give  to  his  readers,  of  such  an  obscure  period,  will, 
at  all  events,  be  at  leiist  as  instructive  and  intei'CHting 
as  if  he  had  had  its  entire  annals  before  him.  In  other 
hands,  however,  the  result  is  very  different;  and,  in- 
stead of  a  masterly  picture  of  rude  or  remote  ages,  tine 
at  least  to  the  general  features  of  such  periods,  we  have 
^fcothing  but  a  transcript  of  the  author*sown  most  recent 
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fantusies  and  follies,  ill  disguised  under  the  masquerade 
character  of  a  few  traditional  names.  —  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  call  to  mind  such  books  as  Zouche's  Life  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  or  God>nn'3  Life  of  Chaucer,  to  feel  this 
much  more  strongly  than  we  can  now  express  it.  These, 
no  doubt,  are  extreme  cases  ;  —  but  we  suspect  that  our 
impressions  of  almost  all  remote  characters  and  events, 
and  the  general  notions  we  have  of  the  times  or  societies 
which  produced  thorn,  arc  much  more  dependent  on  the 
peculiar  temper  and  luibits  of  the  popular  Avriters  in 
whom  tlie  memory  of  tliem  is  chiefly  preserved,  than  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  think  of.  If  we  ever  take  the  trouble 
of  looking  for  ourselves  into  the  documents  and  materials 
out  of  which  those  liiHtories  are  made,  we  feel  at  once 
how  much  room  there  is  for  a  very  different  represent- 
ation of  all  tliose  thincjs  from  that  which  is  current  in 
the  world  :  And  accordingly  we  occasionally  have  very 
opposite  representations.  Compare  Bossuet's  Universal 
History  with  Voltaire's —  Kollin  with  Mitford  —  Hume 
or  Clarendon  ^Wth  Ralph  or  Mrs.  M'Aulay;  and  it  will 
be  dithcult  to  believe  tliat  theae  different  writers  arc 
speaking  of  the  same  persons  and  tlungs. 

The  work  before  us,  we  have  already  siiid,  is  singularly 
free  from  faults  of  tliis  description.  It  is  written,  we  do 
think,  in  the  true  spirit  and  temper  of  historical  imjwir- 
tiality.  But  it  has  faults  of  a  different  character;  and, 
wifli  many  of  the  merits,  combines  some  of  the  appro- 
priate defects,  both  of  a  contemporary  and  philosophiial 
history.  Its  details  are  too  few  and  too  succinct  for  the 
foinner  —  they  are  too  numerous  and  too  rashly  selected 
for  the  latter  ;  —  while  the  reasonings  and  speculations 
in  which  perhaps  its  chief  value  consists,  seem  already 
to  be  too  often  thrown  away  upon  matters  that  cannot 
long  be  had  in  rentembrance.  We  nmst  take  care  not 
to  get  entangled  too  far  among  the  anecdotes —  but  the 
general  reasoning  cannot  detain  us  very  lon^. 

It  is  the  scope  of  the  book  to  show  that  France  must 
have  a  five  government —  ii  limited  monaixrhy  —  in  ex* 
press  words,  a  constitution  like  that  of  England.  Tliis, 
Madame  de  Stafil  says,  whs  all  that  the  body  of  the  nation 
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aimed  at  in  1789 — and  tliis  she  says  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation  are  resolveti  to  have  still  — undeterred  by 
the  fatal  niiscarrinf^e  of  the  hist  exporiincnt,  and  undis- 
gusted  by  the  revival  of  iiiiticnt  pretensions  which  has 
signalised  its  elose.  Still,  though  she  maintains  tills 
to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  French  people,  she 
thinks  it  not  allogetlier  unnecessary  to  combat  this  dis- 
couragement and  this  disgust ; — and  the  great  object  of 
all  that  is  argumentative  in  her  ]x)ok,  is  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  character  or  condition,  or  late  or 
early  history  of  her  countrymen,  to  render  this  regidated 
freedom  unattainable  by  them,  or  to  disqualify  them 
from  the  enjoyment  of  a  representative  government,  or 
the  fiuictions  of  free  citizens. 

For  this  purpose  she  takes  a  rapid  and  masterly  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  different  European  kingdoms,  from 
their  primitive  condition  of  feudal  aristocracies,  to  their 
present  state  of  monarchies  limited  by  law,  or  mitigated 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion ;  and  endeavours  to  show, 
that  the  course  has  been  the  same  in  all;  and  that  its 
unavoidable  t^^'mination  is  in  a  bidanced  constitution 
like  that  of  England.  The  first  change  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Nobles  —  chiefly  by  the  aid  which  the  Com- 
mons, then  first  pretending  to  wealth  or  intelligence, 
afforded  to  the  Crown — and,  on  this  basis,  some  small 
stat^^s,  in  Italy  and  Germany  es[K'cially,  erected  a  per- 
manent system  of  freedom.  But  the  necessities  of  war, 
and  the  substitution  of  hired  forces  for  the  feudal  militia, 
Iwl  much  moiv  generally  to  the  establishment  of  an 
arbitrary  or  despotical  authority;  which  was  accom- 
plished in  France,  Spain,  and  England,  under  Louis  XL, 
Philip  IL,  iind  Ilonry  VIIL  Then  came  the  age  of  coni- 
merce,  luxury,  and  taxes — which  .necessarily  ripened 
into  the  age  of  general  intelligence,  individuid  wealth, 
and  a  sense  both  of  right  and  of  power  in  the  people; — 
and  those  led  irresistibly  to  a  limitation  on  the  powers 
t»f  the  Crown,  by  a  representative  assembly. 

England  having  less  occasion  for  a  land  army — and 
having  been  the  first  in  the  career  of  commercial  pros- 
erity,  led  the  way  in  this  great  amelioration.     Hut  the 
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same  general  principles  have  been  operating  in  all  the  i 
Continental  kin^cdoms,  and  must  ultimately  produce  tliq^f 
same  effects.  The  peculiar  advantages  ■which  she  en-^1 
joyed  did  not  prevent  England  from  t)eiiig  enslaved  t'J^ 
the  tyranny  of  Henry  Vlll.,  and  Mary; — and  she  al^^fl 
ex[)crience(l  the  hazards,  and  paid  the  penalties  whiclr^* 
are  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  assertion  of  |X»pular 

rights She  also  overthrew  the  monarchy,  and  sacri^H 

ficcd  the  monarch  in  her  first  attempt  to  set  limits  ti^| 
his  power.     The  English  Commonwealth  of  1648,  ori^| 
glnated  in  us  wild  speculations  as  the  French  of  1792 — 
and   ended,  like  it,  in  the  estabishment  of  a  militnn' 
tyranny,  and  a  restomtion  which  seemed  to  confound  all 
tiie  asserters  of  liberty  in  the  general  guilt  of  rebellion! 
—  Yet  all  the  world  is  now  agreed  that  this  was  but  th? 
fii-st  explosion  of  a  flame  that  could  neither  be  extin- 
guished nor  permaneutl)'  repressed ;  and  that  what  tool^H 
place  in  I G88,  was  but  the  sequel  and  neoessiiry  coiJ^^ 
summation  of  what  had  been  begun  forty  years  before — 
and   which  might  and  woidd  have  been  accomplijihe ' 
without  even  the  slight  shock  and  disturbance  that  yst 
then  experienced,  if  the  Court  had  profited  as  much 
the  letiders   of  the  people  by  the  lessons  of  that  first* 
experience.     Such  too,  Madame  de  Stael  assures  us,  iH_ 
the  unalterable  destiny  of  France; — and  it  is  the  grea 
purpose  of  her  book  to  show,  that  but  for  circumstanc 
which  cannot  recur — mistakes  that  cannot  be  repeat* 
and  accidents  which  never  happened  twice — even  the  h 
attempt  would  have  led  to  that  blessed  consummation? 
and  that  ever}-  thing  is  now  in  the  fairest  train  to  secure 
it,  Avithout  any  great  effort  or  hazanl  of  disturbance,   ^M 
That  these  Anews  are  supported  ■^vith  infinite  talent^^ 
spirit,  and  eloquence,  no  one  who  has  read  the  book  will 
prohahlv  dis|>ute  ;    and  we  should  be  sony  indeed  to 
think  that  they  were  not  substantially  just.     Yet  we 
are  not,  we  confess,  quite  so  sanguine  as  the  distinguished 
writer  before  us;    and  though  we  do  not  doubt  eith 
that  her  principles  are  true,  or  that  her  predictions  wi 
be  liliimately  accomplished,  we  iear  that  the  period 
their  triumph  is  not  yet  at  hand  ;  and  that  it  is  far  more 
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doubtful  than  she  will  allow  it  to  be,  whether  that  tri- 
umph will  be  easy,  j>eiicei'ul,  and  socure.     Tiie  example 
of  England  is  her  great,  indeed  hei'  only  authority ;  but 
we  are  afraid  that  she  has  run  the  parallel  with  more 
boldness  than  clrcumsi)ection,  and  overlooked  a  variety 
of  particulars  in  our  case,  to  which  she  could  not  easily 
find  any  thinf;  equivalent  in  that  of  her  country.     It 
might  be  invidious  to  dwell  much  on  the  opposite  cha- 
racter and  temper  of  the  two  nations;  though  it  is  no 
answer  to  say,  that  this  diameter  is  the  work  of  the 
government.     But  can  Aludame  de  Stael  have  forgotten, 
that    England  had  a  purliament  and   ii   representative 
legislatuiHi  for  500  years  before  1 648  ;  and  that  it  was 
by  that  organ^  and  the  widely  spread  and  deeply  founded 
machinery  of  the  elections  on  which  it  rested,  that  the 
struggle  was  made,   and  the  victory  won,   wliich  ulti- 
mately secured  to  its  the  blessings  of  political  freedom  ? 
The  least  reflection  ujwn  the  nature  of  government,  and 
tlip  true  foundations  of  all  liberty,  "will  show  what  an 
immense  advantage  this  was  in  the  contest;  and  with 
what  formidable  obstacles  those  must  have  to  struggle, 
who  arc  obliged  to  engage  in  a  similar  conflict  witl\out  it. 
All  political  power,  even  the  most  despotic,  rests  at 
last,  as  was  profoundly  observed  by  Hume,  upon  Opinion. 
A  government  is  Just^  or  othenvise,  according  as  it  pro- 
motes, more  or  less,  the  true  interests  of  the  ])eople  who 
live  under  it.      But  it  is  Stable  and  secure,  exactly  as  it 
is  directed  by  the  opinion  of  those  who  really  possess, 
and  know  that  they  possess,  ike  power  of  enibrcii»g  it, 
and    upon   whose  opinion,  therefore,  it  constantly    de- 
pends;— that  is,  in  a  military  despotism,  on  the  opinion 
of  the  soldiery; — in  all  rude  and  ignorant  communities, 
on  the  opinion  of  those  who  monopolise  the  intelligence, 
^_|be  wealth,  or  the  discipline  which  constitute  power  — 
^Bhe  priesthood — the  landed  pro])rietors  —  the  armed  and 
^inured  to  war ; — and,  in  civilised  societies,  on  the  opinion 
"     of  that  larger  proportion  of  the  people  who  can  bring 
their  joint  talents,  wealth,  and  strength,  to  act  in  con- 
cert when  occasion  requires.     A  government  may  in- 
,deed  subsist  for  a  time,  although  opposed  to  the  opinion 
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of  those  classes  of  persons ;  but  its  existence  mustalwa^ 
be  precarious,  aiid  it  probably  will  not  subsist  long.  The 
natural  and  appropriiito  Comtitution,  therefore,  is,  in 
every  case,  that  which  enables  those  who  actually  ad- 
minister the  govenuuent,  to  ascertain  and  conform  them- 
selves in  time  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  the 
power  to  overturn  it ;  and  no  government  whatever  can 
possibly  be  secure  where  there  are  no  arrangenients 
this  pur^wse.  Thus  it  is  plainly  for  want  of  a  proj 
Despotic  Constitution  —  for  want  of  a  regular  and 
way  of  getting  at  the  opinions  of  their  armies,  thai  the 
Sultans  and  other  Asiastic  sovereigns  are  so  frequcntli 
beheaded  by  their  janissaries  or  insurgent  soldiery  ;  un* 
in  like  manner,  it  was  for  want  of  a  proper  Feudal  CV 
stitution,  that,  in  the  decline  of  that  system,  the  Ivi 
•was  so  often  dethroned  by  his  rebellious  barons,  or 
counnnnicated  by  an  U3Ui*|>ing  priesthood.  In  more  ad- 
vanced times,  there  is  the  same  necessity  of  confomii 
to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  those  more  extended 
diversified  descriptions  of  persons  in  whom  the  power 
enforcing  and  resisting  has  come  to  reside ;  and  the  i 
tural  ana  only  safe  constitution  for  such  societies,  m 
therefore  embrace  a  representative  assembly.  A  gove: 
ment  may  no  doubt  go  on,  in  opposition  to  the  opiui 
of  this  virtual  aristocracy,  for  a  long  time  after  it  hi 
come  into  existence.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  there 
wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  individual  influence  enoug] 
in  a  community  to  overbear  all  pretensions  opposed 
them.  It  is  necessary  tiiat  the  possessors  of  this  virtui 
power  should  Ik*  aware  of  tlieir  own  numbers,  and 
the  conformity  of  their  sentiments  or  views ;  and  it 
very  late  in  the  j>rogress  of  society  before  the  means 
communication  are  so  multiplied  and  improved,  iis 
render  this  practicable  in  any  tolerable  degree.  Tra 
and  the  press,  however,  have  now  greatly  facilitat 
those  communications;  and  in  all  the  central  countri 
of  Europe,  they  probably  exist  in  a  degree  quite  sutfi- 
cient  to  give  one  of  the  parties,  at  least,  very  decid 
impressions  both  as  to  its  nitei'csts  and  its  powers. 
In  such  a  situation  of  things,  we  cannot  hesitate 
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say  that  ji  representative  *;ov(;'niinent  is  the  natural,  and 
will  be  the  ultimate  reiiKidy]  but  if  we  find,  that  even 
where  such  an  institution  existed  from  antiquity,  it  was 
possible  so  fatally  to  miscalculate  and  misjudge  the 
o{»inious  of  the  nation,  as  proved  to  be  the  case  in  the 
reign  of  our  King  Charles,  is  it  not  manifest  tliat  there 
must  be  tenfold  risk  of  such  miscalculation,  in  a  country 
where  no  such  constitution  has  been  previousl}'  known, 
and  where,  from  a  thousand  causes,  the  true  state  of  the 
blic  mind  is  so  apt  to  be  oppositely  misconceived  by 
e  op|X)site  parties,  as  it  is  up  to  the  present  liour  in 
France? 

The  ;Troat  and  cardinal  use  of  a  representative  body 
in  the  le^'islature  is  to  affoi-d  a  direct,  safe,  and  legi- 
timate channel,  by  which  the  public  opinion  may  be 
brought  to  act  on  the  government :  But,  to  enable  it  to 
perform  this  function  with  success,  it  is  by  no  means 
enough,  that  a  certain  number  of  deputies  are  sent  into 
the  legislature  by  a  certain  number  of  electors.  With- 
out a  good  deal  of  previous  tr.iining,  the  public  opinion 
itself  can  neither  be  farmed^  collected,  nor  ejtpyeAsed  in 
an  authentic  or  effectual  manner;  and  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  representative  system  must  hit  expected  to 
occasion  very  nearly  as  much  disturhunce  i\^  it  may  ulti- 
mat-ely  prevent.  In  coimtries  wliere  then.*  never  have 
been  any  political  elections,  and  few  local  magistracies, 
or  occasions  of  prcjvincial  and  |Kirochial  assemblages  for 
public  purposes,  the  real  state  of  opinion  must  be  sub- 
stantially unknown  even  to  the  most  observant  resident 
in  each  particular  district ;  —  and  its  general  bearing  all 
over  the  country  can  never  jx^ssibly  be  learned  by  the  most 
diligent  inquiries,  or  even  guessed  at  with  any  reason- 
able degree  of  probability.  The  first  deputies,  thercfore, 
are  necessarily  returned,  without  any  firm  or  assured 
kuoAvledge  of  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents  —  and 
they  again  can  have  nothing  but  the  most  vague  notions 
of  the  temper  in  which  these  sentiments  are  to  be  enforced 
— while  the  wl»ole  deputies  come  together  without  any 
notion  of  the  dispositions,  talents,  or  designs  of  each 
and  are  left  to  scramble  for  distinction  and  iuAu- 
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ence,  according  to  the  measure  of  tbeir  individual  zeal, 
knowledge,  or  ussuraiiue.     In  Englaiidj  there  were  no 
Ruch  novelties  to  be  hjizarded,  eitlier  in  1640  or  in  l*JSs. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  had  an  elective  narliu- 
inent  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history  —  and,  long 
before  either  of  the  periods  in  question,  had  l>een  truineil 
in  every  hamlet  to  the  exercise  of  various  politiciU  fran- 
chises, and  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  connected, 
by  known  and  honourable  tics,  ^vith  all  the  persons  of 
influence  and  consideration  in  their  neighbourhood,  and, 
through  them,  by  an  easy  gradation  with  the  political 
leaders  of  the  State; — while,  in  Parliament  itself,  the 
place  and  pretensions  of  evcrj""  man  were  pretty  accu- 
rately known,  and  the  strength  of  each  party  reasonably 
well  ascertained  by  long  and  rcpeated  ex]>eriments,  matle 
under  all  variety  of  circumstances.     The  organization 
and  nmcliiriery,  in  short,  for  collecting  the  public  opinion, 
and  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  administration,  was 
perfect,  nnd  in  daily  opcrution  among  us,  from  very  an- 
cient times.    The  various  conduits  and  channels  by  which 
it  was  to  be  conveyed  from  its  first  faint  springs  in  tl: 
villages  and  burghs,  and  conducted  in  gradually  incr 
ing  streams  to  tlte  central  wheels  of  the  govemme: 
weix.'  all  deep  worn  in  the  soil,  and  familiarly  kno 
with  all  their  levels  and  connections,  to  everj-  one  wl 
eonld  be  affected  by  their  condition.      Tn  France,  wh 
the  new  sluices  were  opened,  not  only  were  the  wale: 
universally  foul  and  turbid,   but  the  quantity  and  the 
currents  were  all  irivgular  and  unknown  ;  and  some  st 
nated  or  triekled  feebly  along,  while  others  nishe*.!  a 
roared  with  the  violence  and  the  mischief  of  a  to 
But  it  is  time  to  leave  these  perplexing  generalities, 
come  a  little  closer  to  the  work  before  us. 

It  was  tlic  Cardinal  do  Richelieu,  according  to  Madame 
dc  Stat'l,  who  completed  the  degnidntion  of  the  P'rench 
nobility,  begiui  by  Louis  XI. ;  —  and  the  arrogance  an^i 
Spanish  gravity  of  Louis  XIW,  assumed,  as  she  sa^^| 
*'pour  eloigner  de  lui  la  familiarite  des  jugemens,'*  fix^H 
them  in  the  capacity  of  courtiers ;  and  put  an  end  to  i 
that  gay  and  easy  tone  of  communication,  which,  in  the 
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days  of  Henri  lY.,  had  made  the  task  of  a  courtier  both 
less  wearisome  and  less  degradin;r.  She  has  no  partiality, 
indeed,  for  the  memor}'  of  tliat  buckram  hero — and  is  very 
indignant  ut  his  being  regarded  as  the  patron  of  litera- 
ture. "  II  persecuta  Port-Royal,  dont  Pascal  ^toit  le 
chef;  il  fit  niourir  de  chagrin  Racine;  il  exila  Fenelon; 
il  s'opposa  constamment  aux  honneurs  qu*on  vouloit 
rendre  a  La  Fontaine,  et  ne  professa  de  I'admiration  que 
pour  Boileau.  La  littei'ature,  en  I'exaltant  avec  exc^^, 
a  bien  plus  fait  [K)ur  lui  qu'il  n'a  fait  [wur  elle."  — 
(vol.  i.  p.  36.)  in  his  own  person,  indeed,  he  outlived 
his  jwpularity,  if  not  his  fame.  The  brilliancy  of  his 
early  successes  was  lost  in  his  later  inverses.  The  debts 
he  had  contracted  lay  like  a  load  on  the  nation  ;  and  the 
ri":our  and  jrloomincss  of  his  devotion  was  one  cause  of 
the  alacrity  with  which  the  nation  plunged  into  all  the 
excesses  and  proftigacy  of  the  regency  and  the  succeed- 
ing reign. 

That  reign — the  weakness  of  Louis  XV.  —  the  avowed 
and  disgusting  influence  ofhis  mistresses  and  all  tlieir  re- 
lations, and  the  national  disasters  which  they  occnsioned 
—  together  -with  the  general  spread  of  intelligence  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  and  the  bold  and  vigorous  spirit 
displayed  in  the  writings  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and 
Rousseau,  created  a  general  feeling  of  discontent  and 
contempt  for  the  government,  and  prepared  ihe  way  for 
those  more  intrepid  reformers  who  were  so  soon  destined 
to  succeed. 

Louis  XVL,  says  Madame  de  Stacl,  would  have  been 
the  mildest  and  most  equitable  of  despots,  and  the  most 
institutional  of  constitutional  kings — had  he  been  bom 
to  administer  either  an  established  despotism,  or  a  consti- 
tutional monarcliy.  But  he  was  not  fitted  to  fill  the 
throne  during  the  diflicult  and  trying  crisis  of  a  transi- 
tion from  the  one  state  to  the  other.  He  was  sincerely 
anxious  for  the  happiness  and  even  the  rights  of  his 
people ;  but  he  had  a  liankering  after  the  absolute  power 
which  seemeil  to  be  his  lawful  inheritance ;  and  was  too 
easily  persuaded  by  those  about  him  to  cling  to  it  too 
long,  for  his  own  safety,  or  that  of  the  country.     The 
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Queen,  with  the  same  amiable  dispositions,  bad  still  more 
of  those  natural  prejudices.  M.  ueMaurepas,  a  miniskr 
of  the  old  scliool,  was  compelled,  by  the  growing  disor- 
der of  the  linances,  to  call  to  his  aid  the  talents  of  Tur- 
got  and  Necker  about  tlie  year  1780.  We  hour  enough, 
of  course,  in  this  book,  of  the  latter:  But  though  we  can 
|>ardon  the  filial  piety  wliioh  has  led  the  author  to  dis- 
cuss, at  so  great  length,  the  merit  of  his  plans  of  finance 
and  government,  ami  to  dwell  on  the  projthctu'  spini  in 
which  he  foresaw  and  foretold  all  the  consequences  that 
have  flowed  from  rejecting  them,  we  have  too  mudi 
regard  for  our  readers  to  oppress  them,  at  this  time  of 
dfty,  with  on  analysis  of  the  Compte  Rendu,  or  t 
scheme  for  provincial  assemblies.  As  an  historical 
sonage,  he  must  have  his  due  share  of  notice ;  and 
fame  can  be  purer  than  that  to  which  he  is  entitl 
Ilia  daughter,  we  think,  has  truly  described  the  scope  of 
his  endeavours,  in  his  iirst  ministry,  to  have  been,  "  to 
persuade  the  King  to  do  of  himself  that  justice  tu  the 
people,  to  obtain  which  they  afterwards  insisted  for 
ivprcsentatives."  Such  a  counsellor,  of  course,  had  no 
chance  in  1780;  and,  the  year  after,  M.  Necker  was  ac- 
cordingly dismissed.  The  great  objection  to  him  was, 
that  he  proposed  innovations  —  "  et  dc  toutes  les  inno- 
vations, cellequelesconrtisanset  les  financiers  detestcnt 
le  plus,  c*est  rEcoxoxuE.'*  Before  going  out,  however, 
he  did  a  gi'eat  deal  of  good  ;  and  found  means,  while 
M.  de  Jlaurejyjis  had  a  bad  fit  of  gout,  to  get  M.  de 
Sartine  removed  fi-om  the  ministry  of  marine  —  a  person- 
age so  exti*emely  diligent  in  the  studies  belonging  to  his 
department,  that  when  M.  Necker  went  to  see  him  soon 
after  his  appointment,  he  found  him  in  a  chamber  all 
hung  n)und  with  maps;  and  iKiasting  with  much  com 
placency,  that  "  he  could  idready  put  Iiis  hand  upon  the 
largest  of  them,  and  point,  with  his  eyes  shut,  to 
four  quarters  of  the  world  !  " 

Calonne  succeeded  — a  frivolous, presumptuous  pen 
—  and  a  financier,  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  after  tl»e 
fiishion  of  our  poet-laureate  :  For  he  too,  it  seems,  was 
used  to   call  prodigality  "  a  large  economy ;  **  and  to 
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•  ihc  King,  thiit  the  more  lavish  he  and  his  court 
were  in  tlieir  expenses,  so  much  the  better  would  it  fare 
with  the  country.  The  eans<-'<iuence  was,  thiit  tho  dis- 
order soon  became  irremediable;  and  tliis  sprightly 
minister  was  forced  at  last  to  adopt  Turgot's  proposal  of 
subjecting  the  privileged  orders  to  their  share  of  the 
burdens — and  finally  to  advise  the  conv<:»oation  of  the 
Notables,  in  1787.  The  Notables,  however,  l>eing  all 
privile^'ed  persons,  refused  to  give  up  any  of  their  im- 
munities— and  they  and  ^F.  de  CaU)ime  were  dismissed 
accordingly.  Then  came  the  wavering  and  undecided 
administration  of  M.  de  Brienne,  which  ended  Avlth  the 
resolution  to  assemble  the  States-General;  —  and  this 
was  tlie  Revolution ! 

Hitherto,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  the  nation  at  large, 
&nd  especially  the  lower  orders,  had  taken  no  share  in 
^oae  discussions.  The  resistance  to  the  Court  —  the 
:om]>laints  —  tlie  call  for  reformation,  originated  and 
was  confined  to  the  privileged  nnlcrs — to  the  l*jirlia- 
ments  —  the  Nobles  and  the  Clergy.  No  revolution 
indeed  can  succeed  in  a  civilised  country,  which  4loes 
not  begin  at  least  with  the  higher  orders.  It  was  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  in  whicli  the  peers  of  France  had 
seats,  and  which  had  always  been  most  tenacious  of  the 
privileges  of  its  members,  thar.  the  suggestion  was  first 
iiittdr  which  set  fire  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  kingdom. 
In  that  kingdom,  indeed,  it  could  hardly  fail,  as  it  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  pun  or  bon  mot.  They  were 
clamourina  nmiinst  the  minister  for  not  exhibitinor  his 
nccount  of  the  public  expenses,  wlien  the  Ablxi  Sabatier 
said  — "  Vous  demandez,  messieurs,  les  i^tats  de  recette 
et  de  depense  — et  ce  sont  les  Etats-Gerteraiur  qu*il 
nous  faut !  "  —  This  was  eagerly  repeated  in  every  oixler 
of  society ;  addresses  to  that  eHect  were  poured  in,  in 
daily  heaps;  and  at  last  M.  de  Brienne  was  obliged  to 
promise,  in  the  King's  name,  that  the  States-rjeneral 
should  assemble  at  the  end  of  five  years.  This  delay 
only  inflanu'd  the  geintral  itnpatience:  and  the  clergy 
ving  soleiiinly  reclaimed  against  it,  the  King  w:us  at 
t  obliged  to  announce  that  they  should  meet  early  iu 
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tlie  following  year.     M.  Necker  at  the  same  time  wa 
recalled  to  the  ministry. 

The  States-General  were  demanded  by  the  privileged 
orders :  and,  if  they  really  expected  to  find  them  as  they 
were  in  1614,  which  was  their  last  meeting,  (though  it 
is  not  very  eonceivable  that  they  should  have  over- 
looked the  difference  of  the  times,)  we  can  understand 
that  they  might  have  urged  this  demand  without  any 
design  of  being  very  liberal  to  the  other  orders  of  the 
community.  This  is  tlie  edifying  abstract  which  Ma- 
dame de  Stacl  has  given  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
venerable  assembly. 

"/rf  Clerge  demanda  qu'il  lui  fut  [>(>rini»  de  lever  des  dimes  sur 
toule  espoce  de  fruits  et  de  grains,  et  qu'on  defendit  de  lui  faire  paytr 
des  drotta  &  TcntrtSe  des  Tillea,  ou  de  lui  iiuposer  sa  |>iirt  des  conlh- 
butione  pour  les  cheiuins :  il  reeluma  de  iiuuvelles  eDtraves  h  la  libert^ 
de  la  i>rcsse.  f.a  Noblesse  demanda  que  les  principaux  einplois  fus- 
sent  tous  donnc's  cxclusivement  aux  gentilshomnies,  qu*on  intordit 
aux  roturicrs  les  arquebuses,  les  pistolets,  et  Tusage  des  chicna,  a 
inoins  qu'ilB  a'cu^sent  les  j  arrets  coupes.  Kile  demanda  de  plus  que 
les  roturiers  puyas-itmt  de  n(>u%*eaux  droits  seigneuriaux  anx  gentiU- 
liommus  posse^t^eurs  de  Uefs  ;  que  Ton  supprimat  toutea  lett  pensioiu 
arcnrdL^s  nux  membres  du  tiem  t'tat ;  mais  que  les  gentilshuaimM 
fiis^sent  exempts  de  la  contraintc  par  corps,  et  de  tout  subside  siir  les 
denreea  de  leurs  lerres ;  qu'ils  pussent  prendre  du  sel  dans  lea  greniers 
du  roi  au  memc  prix  que  les  marcbonds ;  entin  que  le  tiers  ^tat  fut 
obligt^  de  porter  uq  babit  difi^nt  de  celui  des  geDtUshommes.** — 
voL  i,  p.  162.  ^1 

The  States-General,  however,  were  decreed;  —  ai^^ 
that  tlie  whole  blame  of  innovation  might  still  lie  ujx)U 
the  higher  orders,  M.  de  Brienne,  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  invited  all  and  sundry  to  make  public  their 
notions  upon  the  manner  in  which  that  great  body 
should  be  arranged.  By  the  old  form,  the  Nobles,  the 
Clergy,  and  the  Commons,  each  deliberated  apart — and 
each  had  but  one  voice  in  the  enactment  of  laws ; — so 
that  tlie  privileged  orders  were  always  two  to  one 
against  the  otiier — and  the  course  of  legislation  had 
always  been  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  one,  and  in- 
crease the  burdens  of  the  other.  Accoixlingly,  the  tiers 
etat  had  long  been  defined,  " /<i  yent  corvi'abh  et  ta 
lahU^  <t  merd  et  a  mhSricoi'de  ;  " — and  Madame  de  St* 
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one  of  those  pASsages  tha(  alreadj  begin  to  be  valu- 
able to  the  forgetful  world,  bears  this  striking  te-stiraony 
aa  to  the  effect  on  their  actual  condition. 

"  Les  jeunes  gens  et  les  etranger*  qui  n'oot  pas  cocma  la  Fraitce 
ftT&nt  la  revolution,  et  qui  voient  sigoarAiii  Ve  people  enrichi  par  U 
divifion  des  propricteti  et  1a  supprearioo  des  dines  ec  dn  r^roe  fcodal, 
ne  peurcnt  avoir  Tide^  de  la  situation  de  ce  p«js.  kkrtqne  h  natioa 
portoit  iv  poids  de  tous  les  privil^ea.  Jjca  partumiu  de  rcselaragev 
dans  les  eolonies,  ont  sooToit  dit  qifaa  pajwin  de  France  ^toit  pltu 
malbcureux  qu'un  n&gre.  C*^toit  un  argument  pour  Mmlager  les 
blancs,  mail  nun  pour  s'eudurcir  contre  les  noirs.  La  mie^re  accroit 
llgnuranec,  rignorance  accroit  La  miAcre ;  et,  qoand  an  se  demande 
pourquoi  Ic  pcuple  fran<;ois  a  eU*  ta  cruel  dans  la  r^ToIution^  (jo  m- 
peut  ea  trouver  la  cause  qne  dans  Tabsence  de  bonlieor,  qui  conduit  a 
Tabeence  de  nioralite." — voL  i.  p.  79. 

But  what  made  the  injustice  of  this  strange  system  of 
layit)g  the  heaviest  pccuniury  burdens  on  the  poorest  a 
thousand  times  more  oppressive,  and  ten  thousand  times 
more  provoking,  was,  that  the  invidious  right  of  exemp- 
tion came  at  last  to  be  claimed,  not  by  the  true  ancient 
noblesse  of  Fmnce,  which,  ^ladame  de  Stael  says,  did 
not  extend  to  200  families,  but  by  hundreds  of  tliou- 
sanda  of  persons  of  all  descriptions,  who  had  bought 
patents  of  nobility  for  the  very  purpose  of  obtaining  this 
exemption.  There  was  nothing  in  the  structure  of 
French  society  that  was  more  revolting,  or  called  more 
loudly  for  refonnation,  than  the  multitude  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  anomalous  race.  They  were  most  jea- 
lously distinguished  from  the  true  original  Xoblesse ; 
which  guarded  its  purity  indeed  Avith  such  extreme 
rigour,  that  no  person  was  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the 
royal  carriages  whose  patent  of  nobility  was  not  certified 
by  the  Court  heralds  to  bear  date  prior  to  the  year  1 400 ; 
and  yet  they  not  only  assumed  the  name  and  title  of 
nobles,  but  were  admitted,  as  against  the  people,  into  a 
full  participation  of  all  their  most  offensive  privileges,  it 
is  with  justice,  therefore,  tliat  Madame  de  btael  reckons 
M  one  great  cause  of  tlic  Revolution, — 

'*Cette  foulc  de  gentilshommes  du  second  ordro,  nnoblisde  la  vellle, 
soil  par  les  lettres  de  noblepsc  que  Ic^  roi^  dunnoietit  comme  huiiant 
saite  &  raffmnchisscmcnt  dcs  Gauloie,  soil  pur  lea  eliarges  vennlcs  ile 
secretaire  du  roi,  etc.,  qui  associoicnt  de  nouveauK   individua   nux 
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droits  ct  anx  privileges  des  nncicns  gentiUhommcs.  La  nation  ic 
E^eroit  houidUg  Tolontierfi  &  la  preemineniTe  des  families  historiquea;  et 
je  n'exugere  pas  en  aifinriatit  qu'il  n'y  en  a  pas  plus  Je  deux  cents  en 
France.  Mala  les  cent  niiUo  noblea  et  les  cent  mille  protres  qiu 
voulotent  avoir  des  privileges,  k  I'egal  de  eeux  de  M-M.  de  MontmoroofJ, 
do  Grammont,  de  Crillon,  etc.,  revoUoicnt  geJii.'i*alement ;  cor  des 
ndgocians,  des  homines  de  Icttres,  des  proprii^taires,  des  capitalistcs, 
ne  pouvoient  comprendre  ia  sup^'rlorite  qu^on  vouluit  accorder  a  cetle 
noblesse  aoquise  a  pnx  de  i-everences  ou  dWgcnt,  ct  a  laqucUe  ringt* 
cinq  ans  do  date  suffisoiont  pour  singer  dans  la  cbambre  des  nobltri,i!t 
pour  jouir  des  privileges  dont  les  plus  hooorablcs  znombres  du  tiers 
ctat  SL'  voyoient  privcs.  • 

"La  chumb]*c  des  pairs  ea  Angleterre  est  une  magistrature  psi 
cienne,  fondt'c  »Hns  doutc  sur  les  anciens  souvenirB  de  la  chevalei 
mais  tout-ii-fait  fli;soci(;eik  des  institutions  d'une  nature  tK'^-diflcre 
Un  nierite  distingue  dans  le  commerce,  et  jiurtout  dans  la  juris|: 
dencc,  en  ouvre  journellcmcnt  Tentrfc;  ct  les  droits  representatil 
tiue  les  pairs  exercent  dans  I'etat,  attestent  h  la  nation  que  cV*-t 
le  bien  [>ublic  que  Icurs  range  Bont  institu^s.  Muiu  quel  avautage  li 
Fran^'ois  pouvolent-ils  trouver  (bins  ces  viconites  de  la  Garonne,  oo 
dane  ccs  marquis  de  la  Loire,  qui  ne  payoiont  pas  seulement  leur  p~^ 
des  impAts  de  I'^tat,  ct  que  le  voi  lui-merac  ne  recevoit  pas  H  sa  coi 
puisqu'il  fallnit  faire  des  preuves  de  plus  de  quatre  aivcles  pour  y 
etre  nduiirt,  t'l  qu'ils  t'toient  a  peine  anoblia  depuia  cinquante  an*? 
La  vauile  des  gens  de  cettf;  clusse  ne  pouvoit  s'exercer  que  sur  leurs 
iuferieurs,  et  cea  interieurs,  c'etoient  vingt-quatre  millions  dlioiumes."^ 
—vol.  i.  p.  166-168. 


ur  ^1 


\9 


Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  no  law  or  usa^c 
fixing  thennmher  of  tlie  deputies  who  might  be  retunic 
and  though,  by  the  usage  of  1G14,  and  some  former  _ 
semblies,  the  tlirec  orders  were  allowed  each  but  one 
voice  in  the  legislature,  there  were  earlier  examples  oLj 
the  whole  meeting  and  voting  as  individuals  in  thesniniM 
assembly.  M.  de  Bnenue,  as  we  have  seen,  took  the  ~ 
Siipient  course  of  calling  all  the  pamphleteers  of  tl 
kingdom  into  council  upon  tliis  emergency.  It  wasiis 
at  hijif,  though  not  without  difliculty,  that  the  deput 
of  the  people  sliould  be  equal  in  number  to  those  of 
other  two  classes  together  ;  and  it  is  a  trait  worth  m€ 
tioning,  that  the  only  committee  of  Nobles  who  voted  foT 
this  concession,  was  that  over  which  the  present  King  i 
Franco  (in  1818)  presided.  Jf  it  meant  any  thing,  ho^ 
ever,  this  concession  implied  that  tlie  whole  l>ody  wusf 
deliberate  in  common,  and  ttf  vote  iti<lividually  ;  andyet^ 
incredible  as  it  now  appears,  the  fact  is,  that  the  King 
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and  his  ministers  allowed  the  deputies  to  be  elected, 
and  actually  to  aAsemblv,  without  naving  settled  that 
great  (luestion,  or  even  made  any  approach  to  its  settle- 
ment !  Of  all  the  |mrticulur  blunders  that  ensured  or 
accelerated  what  was  probably  inevitable,  this  has  always 
flppearwl  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  inconceivable.  The 
point,  however,  though  not  taken  up  by  any  authority, 
was  plentifully  discussed  among  the  talkers  of  Paris; 
and  Madame  de  Stael  assures  us,  that  the  side  of  the  tierfi 
itat  was  at  that  time  the  most  fjisliionable  in  good  com- 
panv,  38  well  as  the  most  popular  with  the  bulk  of  the 
nation.  *'Tous  ceux  et  toutes  celles  qui,  dans  la  haute 
compagnie  de  Francei  influoient  sur  ToptHion,  jiarloient 
■?ivcment  en  faveur  de  la  cause  de  la  ration.  La  vwde 
kioxt  dnns  ce  sens.  CVtoit  le  resultat  do  tout  le  dix- 
huitit*me  siecle;  et  les  vieux  prejuges,  qui  combattolent 
encore  pour  les  anciennes  institutions,  avoient  beaucoup 
moins  de  force  alors,  qu'ils  n'en  ont  eu  k  aucune  (5poque 
|>endant  les  vingt-cinq  unnt'es  suivantes.  Knfui  I'a- 
scendant  de  I'esprit  public  ctoit  tel,  qu*il  entraina  le  par- 
lement  lui-mt*'me."— (vol.  i.  p.  172, 173.)  Theclamour 
that  was  made  against  theiu  was  not  at  that  time  by  the 
advocates  of  the  royal  prerogative,  but  by  intei'csted 
individuals  of  the  privih'ged  classes.  On  the  contrary, 
Madame  de  Stael  asserts  positively,  that  the  popular  party 
was  then  disposed,  as  of  old,  to  unite  with  the  sovereign 
against  the  pretensions  of  those  bodies,  and  that  the 
sovereign  was  underst<x>d  to  j>artici|)ate  in  their  senti- 
ments. The  statement  certainly  seems  to  derive  no 
slight  confirmation  from  the  memonil>le  words  which 
were  uttered  at  the  time,  in  a  public  address  by  the 
reigning  King  of  France,  then  the  first  of  the  Princes  of 
the  blood. — "Une  grande  revolution  etoit  pret,  dit  Mon- 
sieur (aujounriuii  Louis  XVIll.)  4  la  municipalite  de 
Paris,  en  17*^0  ;  le  ix)i,  par  ses  intentions,  ses  vertus,  et 
son  rang  supreme,  devoit  en  Ctre  lecltef!"  We  perfectly 
agree  with  Madame  de  StaCl — *'que  toute  la  sagesse  de 

circonstanee  etoit  dans  ces  paroles." 

Nothing,  says  Ma<lame  de  Stael,  can  be  imagined  more 
striking  than   the  first  sight  of  the  1200  deputies  of 
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France,  as  they  passed  in  solemn  procession  to  hear  mass 
at  Notre  Dame,  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General. 

"  La  Noblesse  sc  tronrtnt  d6chue  de  sa  Bplendeur,  par  Tcsprit  do 
courtisan,  par  rallioge  des  anoblia,  ct  pnr  udc  lonfi:ue  paix;  Ic  Clcrgc 
ric  poBsMout  p]ue  rascendont  des  luuiieres  qu'il  a%'oit  cu  dons  Iva 
temps  barbares  ;  riniporlaiice  des  deputes  du  Tiers  etat  en  etoit  aug- 
menlc'e.  I.eurs  Imbits  et  leurs  munteaux  noirs,  leurs  regards  asi^ures, 
leur  nombrc  imposant,  attiroient  Vattcntion  t^iir  cux  :  Des  homines  de 
Icltres,  des  iiegocians,  un  grand  nombrc  d'avoeata  oomposoient  oft; 
trosieme  ordre.  Quelques  nobles  sctojcnt  tuit  iiomincr  deputes  da 
tiers,  et  puriiii  oes  nuble^  on  renniniuoit  surtout  le  Corate  de  Mira 
beau ;  Topinion  qu'on  avuit  Je  non  esprit  i5loit  singuUeremeut  aug- 
mentec  pnr  la  peur  que  faisoit  son  iininoralit^ ;  et  ccpendant  cV 
uette  imraoralitc  meme  qui  a  diaiinue  I'influfince  que  sea  ctonnant 
faoultes  devoient  lui  valoir.  II  <!^(oit  difficile  de  ne  pas  le  rcgardot 
lonjt;- temps,  quund  on  I'avoit  uue  fui^  a[»er^u  :  Son  immense  chevelure 
le  diHtin>2;uoit  entre  toua:  on  etit  dit  ijue  ^  force  en  dependoit  comma 
cclle  dc  Samson;  son  visage  cmpruiitoit  de  I'expressiou  de  sa  laideur 
meme  ;  et  toute  sa  personne  doniioit  I'idt*  d'uue  puisf^ance  invguliere^ 
mais  entin  d'uue  puissance  telle  c[u*un  se  In  representeroit  daas  ua 
tribun  de  peuple. 

*'  Auoun  nora  propre,  except^  le  sien,  n'^toit  encore  c^l&bre  duia 
Ics  six  cents  deputes  dc  tiers  ;  mai^  il  y  avoit  bcaucoup  d'homi 
honorabics,  et  beaucoup  d'liommcs  a  craindrc." — vol.  i.  p.  185,  186. 

The  first  day  of  their  meeting,  the  deputies  of  course 
insisted  that  tiie  whole  tlirce  orders  should  sit  and  vote 
together  J  and  the  niajorhy  of  the  nobles  and  clergy 
of  course  resisted: — And  this  went  on  for  nearly  two 
montlis,  in  the  fuce  of  the  mob  of  Paris  and  the  people  of 
Prance  —  before  the  King  and  his  Council  could  make  up 
their  own  minds  on  the  matter !  The  inner  cabinet^  in 
wliirh  tlio  Queen  and  the  Princes  liad  the  chief  sway, 
had  now  taken  the  alarm,  and  was  for  resisting  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Third  Estate ;  wliile  M.  Nccker,  and  the 
ostensible  miniBters,  were  for  compromising  with  them, 
whik'  tlieir  power  was  not  yet  proved  by  experience,  nor 
their  pretensions  raised  by  victory.  The  Ultras  relied 
on  the  army,  and  wei-e  for  dismissing  tlie  Legislature  as 
soon  as  they  had  grunted  a  few  taxes.  M.  Necker  plaitdy 
told  the  King,  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  army  could 
be  relied  on ;  and  that  he  ouglit  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
reign  hereafter  under  a  constitution  like  that  of  England. 
There  were  fierce  disputes,  and  endless  consultations ; 
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and  at  length,  -within  three  weeks  after  the  States  were 
opened,  and  hefore  the  Comraona  had  gained  any  decided 
advantage,  M.  Necker  obtained  the  full  assent  both  of 
the  King  and  Queen  to  a  dedaration,  in  which  it  was  to  be 
ftnnounced  to  the  States,  that  they  should  sit  and  vote 
as  one  body  in  all  questions  of  taxation,  and  in  two 
chambers  only  in  all  otiier  questions.  This  arranrje- 
meiit,  Madame  de  Stai=l  assures  us,  would  have  satisfied 
the  Commons  at  the  time,  and  invested  the  throm^  with 
the  great  strength  of  popularity.  But,  after  a  full  and 
deliberate  consent  had  been  given  by  both  their  Majes- 
ties, the  party  about  the  (Jueen  found  means  to  put  off 
from  day  to  day  the  publication  of  tlie  important  instru- 
ment; and  a  whole  month  wjis  utipanlonably  wasted  in 
idle  discussions ;  during  which,  nearly  one  half  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  had  joined  the  dej>utie3  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  Udcen  the  name  of  the  National  assembly. 
Their  popularity  and  confidence  had  been  dangerously 
increased,  in  the  mean  time,  by  their  orators  and  pam- 
phleteers; and  the  Court  had  become  the  object  of 
suspicion  and  discontent,  botli  by  the  nnnour  of  the  ap- 
proach of  its  armies  to  the  capital,  and  by  what  Madame 
de  Stacl  calls  the  accidental  exclusion  of  the  deputies 
from  their  ordinary  place  of  meeting — which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  celebrated  and  theatricid  oath  of  the  Tennis- 
court.  After  all,  Madame  de  Stael  says,  nmch  might  have 
been  regained  or  saved,  by  issuing  M,  Keeker's  declara- 
tion. But  the  ver}'  uight  before  it  was  to  be  delivered, 
the  council  was  adjourned,  in  consequence  of  a  billet 
from  the  Queen  ;  —  two  new  councillors  and  two  princes 
of  the  blood  were  called  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations; 
and  it  was  suddenly  determined,  that  the  King  should 
announce  it  as  his  pleasure,  that  the  Three  Estates 
should  meet  and  vote  in  their  three  separate  chambers, 
as  they  had  done  in  1014  ! 

M.  Necker,  full  of  fear  and  sorrow,  i-efused  to  go  to 
the  meeting  at  which  the  King  was  to  make  this  import- 
ant communication.  It  was  made,  however — and  re- 
ceived with  murmurs  of  deep  displeasure ;  and,  when 
the  {'hancellor  ordenMl  the  deputies  to  withdraw  to  their 
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separate  chamber,  they  answered,  that  they  were  the 
National  Assembly,  and  would  stay  where  they  were! 
The  wliole  visible  population  seconded  this  resolution, 
with  indications  of  a  terrible  and  irresistible  violence. 
Perseverance,  it  was  immediately  seen,  would  have  led  to 
the  most  dreadful  consequences;  and  the  same  night  the 
Qui^en  entreated  M.  Necker  to  take  the  management 
of  the  State  upon  hituself,  and  solenuily  engaged  to  fol- 
low no  councils  but  his.  The  minister  complied ; — andj 
imnicdiately  the  obnoxious  order  was  recalled,  and  a' 
royal  mandate  was  issued  to  the  Nobles  and  the  Clergy, 
to  join  the  delibcnitions  of  the  Tiers  ^tat. 

If  these  recoiicillng  measures  had  been  sincerely  foU 
lowed  out,   tlie  country  and  the  monarchy  might  yet] 
perhaps  have  been  saved.     But  the  party  of  the  Ultrasj 
—  ^'qui  parloit  avec  beaucoup  de  dedain  de  Tautorite  dtt" 
i*oi  d'Angleterre,  et  vouloit  iaire  consid^rer  comme  im 
attentat,  la  penseo  de  reduire  un  roi  de  France  au  mise- 
rable sort  du  nioniir<|uc  Britannique" — this  misguided! 
party  —  had  still  too  nuich  weight  in  tlie  royal  councils;^ 
and,  while  they  took  advantage  of  the  cabn  produced  byl 
M.  Necker's  mcusurus  and  popularity,   did   not  cease^ 
secretly  to  hasten  the  miirch  of  M.  de  Broglie  with  his 
German  regiments  upoii  Paris^— with  tlie  design,  scarcely 
dissembled,  of  employing  them  to  overawe,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  disperse  the  assembly.     Considering  from  whom 
her  information  is  derived,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  our 
implicit  belief  to  the   following  important   statement, 
which  has  never  yet  been  made  on  equal  authority. 

"Tir.  Kfckcr  irigiioroit  pas  k*  vijiitable  objvt  pour  le^iiel  on  faisoitj 
nvancor  lo8  Iroupes,  bicii  qu'on  voulnt  le  lui  oaoluT.     L'intenlion  de } 
la  I'our  otoit  dy  rOunir  h  Coinpii-f^ne  tous  Ics  membrea  des  trois  ordrcsl 
qui  n'avoient  point  fuvoriit'*  lo  systJimc  dea  innovaliona;,  et  lu  de  Icur  j 
faire  coDsentir  u  lu  liute  le^  itnpnts  ut  les  einprunta  dont  elle  aroill 
licsoin,  aliD  de  ics  rcnvot/er  en;§uitc !     Comino  un  tcl  projet  ne  paiivoit 
etre  accondc  par  JL  Necker,  on  se  proposoit  de  Ic  rcnvoycr  des  cjue 
la  fotx:e  mititaire  seroit  rossoroblee.     Cinquaute  avis  par  jour  I'infor- 
inutent  dc  sa  situation,  ct  il  nu  lui  ctoit  paa  possible  d*en  douter ;  mnis 
il  snvoit  Aussi  que,  dans  led  circonst^nces  ou  I'nn  se   trouvoit  alurs,  il 
ne  poavoit  quitter  sa  place  sans  confirmer  Ic*  bruits  qui  se  repandoieut ' 
eur  ies  mcsurea  violcntcs  que  Ton  preparoit  u  la  cour.     Lc  roi  tiV'uinl 
rcJioIu  ti  ces  mesurcs,  M.  Necker  ne  voulut  pus  y  prendic  part,  mail  U 
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ne  rouloit  paa  non  plus  donner  Ic  iiiguul  de  s'y  oppoacr ;  ct  U  reatoit 
\h  comme  uiic  aenlimUlp  quVn  Uissoit  encore  n  son  pogte,  [lOur  tromper 
les  attaquaii5  sur  la  maooQuvre.** — vol.  i.  p.  231-233. 

He  continueJ,  accordingly,  to  go  every  day  to  the 
palace,  Avhere  he  was  received  with  cold  civility ;  and  at 
la-st,  when  the  troops  were  all  asseml>led,  he  i-cccived  an 
order  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  commanding  hiui  in- 
stantly to  qnit  France,  and  to  let  no  one  know  of  his 
departure.  This  was  on  the  night  of  Hir  1 1th  of  -Tuly  ; 
— and  as  soon  as  his  dismissal  was  known,  all  Paris  rose 
in  insurrection — an  army  of  100,000  men  was  arrayed 
in  a  night — and,  ou  the  l-4th,  the  Bastille  was  di-mo- 
lislied,  and  the  King  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  to  express  his  approbation  of  all  that  had  been 
done!  M.  Necker,  who  had  got  as  far  as  Brussels,  was 
instantly  recalled.  Upwards  of  two  millions  of  men  took 
up  arms  throughout  the  country — and  it  was  manifest 
that  a  great  revolution  was  already  consummated  ! 

There  is  next  a  scries  of  lively  and  masterly  sketches  of 
the  different  parties  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
their  various  leaders.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable, 
by  far,  was  Mirabeau ;  who  appeared  in  opposition  to 
decker,  like  the  evil  spirit  of  the  Revolution  contending 
with  its  Jxitter  angel.  Madame  de  Stael  says  of  him,  that 
he  was  "  Tribun  par  calcul,  et  Aristocnit  par  gout." 
There  never,  perhaps,  was  an  instance  of  so  much  talent 
being  accomi>anied  and  neutralized  by  so  much  profligacy. 
Of  all  the  daring  sjiirits  that  appeared  on  that  troubled 
scene,  no  one,  during  his  life,  ever  dared  to  encounter 
him,  and  yet,  such  was  his  want  of  principle,  that  no 
one  partj',  and  no  one  individual,  trusted  him  with  their 
secrets.  His  fearlessness,  promptitude,  and  energy,  over- 
bore all  competition  ;  and  his  urnbition  seemed  to  be,  to 
show  how  the  making  or  the  marring  t»f  all  things  de- 
pcmdcd  upon  his  good  pleasure.  Madame  de  Stael  con- 
lirms  what  has  often  been  said  of  his  occasional  difficulty 
in  e^rtempore  speaking,  and  of  his  habitually  employing  his 
friends  to  write  his  sj>eeches  and  letters ;  but,  after  his 
deatlj,  she  says  none  of  them  could  ever  pi-oduce  for 
themselves  any  thing  equal  to  what  they  used  to  catch 
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from  ins  inspiration.  In  debate,  he  was  artful  when 
worsted,  and  merciless  when  successful.  What  he  said 
of  the  Abbe  Maury,  was  true  of  all  las  oj>poiK'nt« — 
"  Quand  il  a  raison,  nous  disputons  ;  quand  il  a  tort,  je 
Vkrase  / "  . 

Opposed  to  this,  and  finely  contrasted  with  it,  is  the 
cliaracter  of  IM.  de  la  Fayette — the  purest,  the  most  tem- 
perate, and  therefore  the  most  inflexible  friend  of  i*ational 
liberty  m  France.     Considering  the  times  in  which  he 
has  lived,  and  the  treatment  he  has  met  with,  it  is  a 
proud  thing  for  a  nation  to  be  able  to  name  one  of  it 
public  characters,  to  whom  this  high  testimony  can  h 
burne  without  risk  of  contradiction.     "  Depuis  le  departJ 
de  M.  de  la  Fayette  pour  TAra^nque,  il  y  a  quarantei 
anSj  on  ne  peut  citer  ni  une  action,  ni  une  parole  de  lurl 
qui  n'ait  ete  dans  la  memo  ligne,  sans  qu'aucun  intfirct'^ 
personnel  se  soit  jamais  meld  a  sa  conduite."     The  Abb^ 
Sieyes  seems  to  us  a  little  like  our  Bentham.     At  all. 
events,  this  little  sketch  of  him  is  worth  preserving. 

"Tl  Avoit  mcn6  jusquli  quanintc  ana  une  vie  solitairo,  reflocLissaniJ 
siir  les  (lutisliuns  poUtiques,  ct  portant  une  grandc  force  d'abatr-actioal 
dans  eeUu  etmie  ;  iiuiis  il  iHoit  peu  fait  pour  commtmiqucr  aveo  lev! 
autres  hommes,  tant  il  s'irritrtit  aisenient  de  leurs  travcrs,  et  tiint  il  let  I 
blessoit  par  les  siens.     TouU'foie,  comnic  il  avoit  un  eaprit  suptirienvj 
et  dea  fo^ona  de  d'exprimcr  taconiques  ct  tranciiantc«,  e'etoit  U  niodoj 
dans  I'oescDibk'e   de    lui  moutrer  un  respect  prc^quc   guperstitieux^T 
Mirrtbcnu  ne  demandoit  pas  mioux  que  d'accoixler  au  silence  de  rAbb&] 
Sieyea  le  pas  sur  sa  propre  eloquence  ;  cai'  ee  genre  de  rivalite  n'est 
pa.s  rcdoutable.     On  croyoit  il  Sieyes,  ii  cet  bomine  niy»teneux,  dejj 
secrets  sur  Ics  confititutions,  dont  on  e&pt-roit  toujoura  dcs  eflots  i?ton- 
nan9  quand  il  les  ruveleroit.      Quelques  jeunes  gens,  et  meme  dca 
esprits  d'une  grande  force,  professoient  la  plus  baute  admiration  ponr 
lui ;  et  Ton  s'occordoit  &  le  loucr  aux  d^pens  de  tout  autre,  parce  quM 
ne  8c  faisoii  jamais  juger  en  entier,  dans  aucune  circonstance.     Ce 
qu*(>n  savoit  avec  certitude,  c'cst  qu'il  detcstoit  lea  distinctions  no- 
biliaires ;  et  cependnnt  il  nvoit  conserve  de  son  etat  de  prvtre  un 
attachement  au  clergt?,  qui  sc  manifusta  le  plus  claircment  du  monde 
lors  de  la  suppression  des  dimes.     //*  rtuhnt  etre  lihrcs,  et  ne  navrnt 
pas  etre  Justes  /  disoit-il  a  cctte  occasion ;  et  tvutea  les  fautcs  de  I'aa- 
senibl^e  ^toient  renferm^es  dans  ces  paroles." — vol.  i.  p.  305,  306. 

The  most  remarkable  party,  perhaps,  in  tlie  Assembly- 
was  that  of  the  Ari.stoerats,  consisting  chiefly  of  the? 
Nobles  and  Clergy,  and  about  thirty  of  the  Commons. 


In  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  onu  would 
have  expected  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  bitterness,  or 
enthusiasm,  from  them.  But,  in  France,  things  affect 
people  differently.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic 
than  the  following  powerful  sketch.  "  Ce  parti,  qui  avoit 
protest<5  contre  toutes  les  resolutions  de  rassemblce,  n'y 
ossistoit  que  par  prudence.  Tout  ce  qu'on  y  faisoit  lui 
paroissoit  insolent^  mats  trh-peu  shieuxt  tant  il  tronvoit 
ridicule  cette  decouverte  du  dix-huitieme  siecle,  nne  na- 
tion I — tandis  qu*on  n'avoit  eu  jusqu'alors  que  des  noVdes, 
des  pretres,  et  du  peuple!"  —  (vol.  i.  p.  298.)  They 
had  their  counterpart,  however,  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  speculative,  refining,  and  philanthropic  reformers, 
were  precisely  a  match  for  them.  There  is  infinite 
talent,  truth,  and  pathos,  in  the  following  hasty  observ- 
ations. 


'^  lis  gognerent  de  rasccoJant  dans  ra^cinblec,  en  s«  moquant  des 
mod«^*re^  comtne  tji  la  minionitinii  vtoit  Ue  la  fuiblL'^Jse,  et  qii'eux  sculs 
fusscnt  des  caractores  forts.  Od  les  voyuit,  dans  Ics  snllcs  et  »ur  les 
bancs  des  deputes,  toumer  en  ridicule  qiiiconqiie  a'aviiuit  de  Icur 
repis^'senter  qu'avant  eux  les  homnie^  avoicnt  cxiste  en  gocieU> ;  qne 
tes  ucrivains  avoient  pensi^  et  quo  rAnglet<:rrc  etoit  en  posscs^'ion  de 
quelciue  liberti%  On  etit  dit  qu'un  leur  repetoit  Ics  contcs  dc  Icur 
noarricc,  tant  iLi  ecoutoient  avec  impatience,  tant  \\i  pronon^oient 
avcc  dedain  de  eertaines  plirasfrf  bien  exngerees  et  bien  decisives,  aur 
rimpossibilite  d'adnietlre  un  M-nat  herwlitaire,  un  scnat  niCMue  h,  vie, 
un  veto  absoliJ.  une  condition  dc  propriety?,  enftu  tout  ce  qui,  disoient* 
ila,  attcntoit  il  la  souveraiuete  du  peuple!  lis pnrtointt  (afatuiti  des 
eour*  dans  la  cause  democrtitit^ue  ;  et  plui^ieurs  deputes  du  tiers  etuient, 
tout  li  1b  foia.  eblouit*  par  Icurs  l>elles  nianii'res  de  geutilsbomnics,  et 
captives  par  leurs  doctrines  dcmocratiques. 

"Ces  chefs  elegans  du  parti  populaire  vouloient  cntrcr  dans  Ic 
BtiniBli^re.  lis  saubaitoient  de  conduire  Ics  atfaires  jusqu'au  point  ou 
Ton  auroit  besoin  d*eux  ;  uiuii^  dans  cette  rnpido  de^cente,  1e  cliar  ne 
s'arr^ta  point  ii  leurs  relais;  ils  n*i5toient  point  ounspiratcurs,  niais  ils 
se  coufioienl  tro]>  en  leur  pouvoir  sur  ra^scrableo,  ct  rc  flattoicnt  de 
relever  le  trone  des  qu'ik  I'auroient  fait  arriver  jusqu'ii  leur  [wrtee. 
Haits  quand  ils  voulurent  de  bonne  foi  repurer  Ic  mal  dt^ii  fait,  il 
nctoit  plus  temps.  On  ne  sauroit  compter  combien  do  desastres 
auroient  pu  etrc  epargnes  k  la  France,  si  ce  parti  de  jeunea  pens  se 
f6t  rouni  iisct:^  les  moderc-s:  ear,  avant  les  evenemens  du  (J  Oclobre, 
lorsque  le  roi  n'avoit  point  et^  enleve  de  Versailles,  et  que  raraiee 
Frun^oisc,  repanduc  dons  les  provinces,  couservoit  encore  quelque 
rt'spf^ct  iwur  le  trtine,  les  circonstances  Violent  lellca  qu'on  pouvoit 
vtablir  une  monnrcliie  raiaonnablc  en  France." — vol.  i.  p.  303->i05. 
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It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  vivaciousncss  of  vulg 
prejudices,  that  Madame  de  Stael  should  have  thouglit 
it  necessary,  in  181(>,  to  refute,  in  u  separate  chaj>tcj 
the  popular  opinion  that  the  disorders  in  France  in  17yij 
and  1791  were  fomented  by  the  hired  agents  of  England* 

Tliere  is  a  long  and  very  interesting  account  of  the 
outrages  and  horrors  of  the  5th  of  October  1789,  and  of 
the  tumultuous  conveyance  of  the  captive  monarch  fnmi 
Versailles  to  Paris,  by  a  murderous  and  infuriated  mol>. 
Madame  de  Stael  was  herself  a  spectatress  of  the  whole 
scene  in  the  interior  of  the  palace  ;  and  though  there  is 
not  much  that  is  new  in  her  account,  we  ciuuiot  resist 
making  one  little  extract.  After  the  mob  had  filled  all 
the  courts  of  the  palace, — 

'*  La  reine  parut  alurs  dans  Ic  salon  ;  ees  cheveux  6toient  en  d^rdre, 
sn  figure  ctoit  pale,  mais  digne,  et  tout,  dans  sa  personne,  frappoil 
rimaginatiun:  lo  jxiuple  denianda  quVUe  parut  sur  le  balcon:  et,  eoinia<^^ 
^:iutc  la  cour,  appel^  la  cour  de  marbrc,  etoit  rcmplie  d*liomDics  qi^B 
tenoicnt  en  main  des  onnes  ^  feu,  on  put  apercevoir  dans  la  phy^^^ 
onomic  da  la  reine  ce  qu'elle  redoutuit.    Neaamoins,  clfe  wavan^a,  iam 
hisiter,  avec  sea  deux  enlans  qui  lui  servuient  de  sauvegardc. 

"JLa  multilude  purut  atlendrie,  en  voyant  la  reine  coromc  mfre^i 
!c8  fureups  jwlitiquoxt  sVpaisiirenC  &  eet  a.^iwct ;  coux  qui.  la  nu 
meme,  avoiont  peut-eirc  voulu  rnasassiner,  port^rent  son  nora  ju 
qu'aux  nues. 

*'  La  reine,  en  sortant  du  balcon,  s*approcba  dc  ma  ID^r«,  et  Ini  <lit, 
avec  des  sanglots  etouftt-a :  Ih  ront  nnujt  forcer^  h  rot  et  mot,  a  nou 
rendre  d  Paris — uver  leg  trtes  de  nns  f/nrdes  du  corps portees  dera 
nous  an  boutde  leurs  ptt/ues!    Sa  prediction  faillit  s'accompUr.    Ain 
la  reine  et  le  roi  furent  amenes  dans  lenr  capitale!     Nous  revminofl|_ 
Paris  par  une  autre  route,  <]ui  nous  eloignoit  4le  cet  oiTreux  epectacte: 
cetoit  k  travers  le  bois  dc  Bouloj;ne  que  nous  paa&anie:^,  et  Ic  teuipa 
6t(iit  d'unc  rare  beaute ;  I'air  a^itoit  a  peine  lea  arbrcjs,  et  le  aokil 
Bvoit  asscz  dVcJat  pour  ne  laisser  rien  de  sombre  dan.f  la  campagne: 
aueun  objet  extericur  nc  reiHjndoit  a  noire  tri^tesse.    Combicn  de  fob 
cu  oontnuste,  eiitre  la  beautc  de  la  nature  et  le^  suuHranceit  impo«j<a 
par  lea  tiomme^  ne  se  renouvelle-t-il  pa?<  dans  Ic  cours  dc  la  viol 

"  Quel  speotaclo  en  effet  que  cot  aneien  palais  des  Tuileries,  aban- 
donne  defmis  plus  d'uu  ^ecle  par  sea  augustctt  hutesi     La  vvtusl^des 
objcta  Dxtdrieurs  agieis<»t  aur  Tiinagination,  et  la  fnisoit  crrer  dantt  I 
temps  passes.     Comme  on  ^tuit  Inin  de  prevoir  Tarrivoe  de  la  laniiS 
toyate,  tr^a-pcu  d'appartemens  ctoient  habitablea,  et  la  reine  avo 
^te  obligee  de  faire  dresser  des  lits  de  camp  pour  ica  enfant,  dan^  1 
cbambro  meme  ou  elle  recevuit ;   clle  nou»  en  fit  de»  excuses, 
ajontant :   Voms  saves  que  je  ne  inatfendois  pus  a  vrnir  iri.     So  phj 
aionomic  etoit  belle  ct  irrit^-c;  on  ne  jh^ui  roublier  c|uaud  on  la  me^ 
—vol.  i.  p.  347-  349. 
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has  always  struck  us  as  n  singular  defect  in  all  the 
writers  who  have  spoken  of  those  scenes  of  decisive 
violence  in  the  early  history  of  the  French  revolution, 
such  as  the  14th  of  July  and  this  of  the  iJtli  of  October, 
that  they  do  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  explain  by  what 
instigation  they  were  brouglit  about  — or  by  whom  the 
plan  of  operations  was  formed,  iind  the  means  for  carry- 
ing it  into  execution  provided.  That  tliere  was  concert 
and  preparation  in  tlie  business,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  nintrnitudc  and  suddenness  of  tlie  assembhige, 
and  the  skill  and  eiysteinatic  persevemnce  with  which 
they  set  about  acoouiplishiiig  (heir  pur|X)ses.  Yet  we 
know  as  little,  at  this  hour,  of  the  plotters  and  authors 
of  the  mischief,  m  we  do  of  the  Porteous  mob.  Madame 
de  Stiiel  contents  licrself  with  saying,  that  these  dreadful 
scenes  signalized  ^'I'avenemeut  des  Jacobins  ;"  but  seemB 
to  exculpite  all  the  known  leaders  of  that  party  from 
any  actual  concern  in  the  tr-ansaction  ; — and  yet  it  was 
thatti'ansaction  that  subverted  the  monarch}  I 

Then  came  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nubility  —  the  in* 
stitution  of  a  constitutional  clergj'  —  and  the  lederation 
of  14th  Jidy  1790.  In  spite  of  the  storms  and  showers 
of  blootl  M'hich  we  liave  already  noticed,  the  |>oliticaI 
horizon,  it  seems,  still  looked  bright  in  the  eyes  of 
Finance.  The  follo^ving  picture  is  lively  —  and  is  among 
the  traits  which  history  docs  not  usually  preserve — and 
whicli,  what  she  does  preserve,  certainly  would  not 
enable  future  ages  to  conjecture. 

t^ljci  c'trangors  ne  aaiiroient  cuiioevoir  le  cJiunnc  pt  IV'clat  laal 
ll^  de  la  Rut'ii-ti^  de  Ptiris,  bih  1^0111  vtiri  In  Frniiou  (jiie  deptiift  vingt 
uns:  Muis  on  pent  ilirc  nvoc  verile,  ([Ui*  jaiiini?*  u*-ttu  si.>cii'U'  n^u  ^t^ 
tiuui  brillantc  tt  aii.s^i  s^rieuiie  tout  on^tomble,  <)ue  pondant  ]c^  irois 
ou  fjunti'o  premitrea  ann^a  de  la  nH'olntion,  11  ooniprer  de  1788  jue- 
qu'a  1»  fill  i\c  IT'Jl.  Conimc  les  aflbirfs  poHtitjuei*  ^toieut  cncoru  cnUe 
Iw  niiund  Jc  la  premiere  clastic,  toiile  la  vigueur  de  lu  libfrtt  et  touto 
U  grW  dc  la  politcsse  anfienno  se  r(^unissoifnt  dans  les  mf mes  per- 
sonnes.  I^es  hommcR  du  tiers  t'tal.  distiiigiios  par  Ituirs  liuiiiorei*  et 
k'urs  t&leni!,  se  joignoiont  a  ces  gentilsliornnies  plus  fiors  de  leur  pro|)rc 
m^filB  que  dc8  privileges  de  Ifurs  corps ;  et  les  plus  hautes  questions 
que  I'ordre  social  ait  jamais  fail  naitiv  etoieut  traiti^  par  les  etij>nts  les 
plug  capnblcs  de  les  entendre  et  dc  lea  discuter. 

'*Ce  qui  nuit  nux  agreracns  dc  la  Ri>ci<5te  en  Anglcterre,  ce  eont 
les  occupations  et  les  interets  d*nn  etat  depiiis  long-teinps  repi'^sen- 
rVOr«  T.  Q  Q 
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tatif.  Cc  qui  rcndoit  au  contraire  la  socidte  frnn^oise  an  pen  sa|)tf- 
ticielle,  cV'toicnt  les  lotsirs  de  la  moimrcUic.  Mais  tout  ik  coup  la  fuoy 
cW  Itt  liberie  vint  se  tiii^U'r  ii  relrgaiice  tie  raristocrutie;  dana  aucun 
pays  ni  t\an$  uueuii  lernps  Tart  dt^  parler  sous  toutes  fiC5  formes  n'a  ^ 
aussi  r^>nmi*(|URl)1e  (iu<?  dans  les  premieres  annecs  dc  la  rvvolution. 

"L'asscniML*ti  coiidtituante,  comme  je  I'ai  dejft  dit,  ne  suspendil 
pas  un  .seul  jour  la  liUerto  de  ta  presse.  Ainsi  ceux  qui  souffrotent 
dc  »ti  truuver  coii^taunncnt  en  minoriti*  dans  Tasscmblec,  avoicnt  uu 
moiiis  la  satisiactiou  de  se  moquer  de  tout  le  parti  contraire  Ijcon 
joumeaux  falfloicnt  de  spiritucU  calembours  aur  les  circonstance*  Its 
plus  imiwrtantcs  :  c'ctoit  I'liistoirc  du  mondc  chongec  en  commera^! 
Tel  est  partoiit  le  caractere  de  rarislocratie  des  cours.  CVrt  la  der* 
nifcre  fois,  Iielas!  que  Tegprit  rnxn9oise  se  soil  raonire  dans  tout  son 
•k'lat ;  cVst  la  dcrni^^e  foi?,  ot  k  quclques  (^gards  &u»^'i  la  premiere,  qoe 
la  socicte  de  Paris  ait  pu  donnor  I'idce  de  cctte  (!omniunicAtion  ia 
cspritB  superieurs  entre  eux.  la  plus  no1>lc  jouissuncc  dont  la  natnn.' 
humaiuc  soil  capable.  Ceux  qui  ont  vecu  dans  ce  temps  ne  saimiicflt 
s'einpt'clicr  d'avoucr  qu'on  n'a  jauinis  vu  ni  tnnt  de  vie  ni  tantd'e»prit 
nulle  part;  Ton  pout  juger,  par  la  foulc  d'honunes  dc  talen*)  qiw  1m 
circonstances  devellopporenl  alors,  ce  que  seroicnt  les  Fniinjois  (i\i 
otoicnt  appeU'S  ii  se  mcler  des  afTairea  publiques  dana  la  route  trac6c~^ 
UDO  constitution  suge  ct  sincere."  —  voL  i.  p.  383-386. 


by  ^ 
.an- 


Very  soon  after  the  federation,  the  King  entered  inl 
secret  communications  with  Mirabeau,  and  expected  by 
his  means,  and  those  of  M.  I5ouill<^!  and  hiji  army,  to  eman 
cipate  liimsclf  from  the  bondage  in  wliith  lie  wa.s  heUL 
The  plan  was,  to  retire  to  Compiegne  ;  and  there,  by 
lielp  of  the  army,  to  pur^e  the  Assembly,  mid  rest 
the  royal  authority.  Madame  de  Stael  says,  that  Mi 
beau  insisted  for  a  constitution  like  that  of  England; 
but,  as  an  armed  force  was  avowedly  tlie  organ  by  which 
he  was  to  act,  one  may  be  {KTmitted  to  doubt,  whether 
he  could  seriously  expect  this  to  be  granted.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  policy  of  the  King  was  to  appear  to  aprce 
to  every  thing;  and,  as  tliis  appeared  to  M.  Keeker,  who 
was  not  in  the  secret,  to  be  au  unjustifiable  abandonment 
of  liitnself  and  the  couutrj^  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  was  allowed  to  retire  —  and  then  followed  tlio  death 
of  Mirabeau,  and  shortly  after  the  flight  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  King- — the  revision  of  the  constitution — 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly,  with  h 
Relfn^enyinfj  ordinance,  declaring,  that  none  of  its  mem- 
bers should  be  capable  of  being  elected  into  the  n 
legisbture. 
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here  is  an  ndinirable  chapter  on  the  emigrarion  of 
17J)1 — that  emigration,  in  the  spirit  of  party  and  of />om 
ton,  whicli  at  once  exasperated  aiRl  streiigtlieneil  the 
{Mirty  who  ought  to  have  been  opposed,  and  irretriev- 
ably injured  a  eausc  which  was  worse  than  deserted, 
when  foreif^ners  were  called  in  to  support  it.  Madatne 
de  Stael  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Nobles  should 
have  staid,  and  resisted  what  was  wrong — or  submitted 
to  it.  "  Mais  ils  ont  trouve  plus  simple  d*invoquer  la 
gendarmerie  Kurop<';enne,  alin  dc  mcttre  Paris  a  raison.** 
The  fate  of  their  country,  which  ought  to  have  been 
their  only  concern,  Wiis  always  a  secondary  object,  in 
their  eyes,  to  the  triumph  of  their  own  opinions  —  "ils 
Tont  voulu  conune  un  jakmx  sa  maitresse  —  fidelle  au 
iQort," — and  seem  rrtther  to  have  considered  themselves 
as  allied  to  all  tiie  other  nobles  of  Europe,  than  as  a  part 

I  of  the  French  nation. 

I  The  constituent  assembly  made  more  laws  in  two 
years  than  the  English  parliuiuent  had  done  in  two 
hundred.  The  succeeding  assembly  made  as  many  — 
with  this  ditference,  that  while  the  former  aimed,  for 
the  most  part,  at  general  reformation,  the  last  were  all 
personal  and  vindictive.  The  .speculative  republicans 
were  for  some  time  the  leaders  of  this  industrious  l>ody ; 
—  and  Madame  de  Stael,  in  describing  their  tone  and 
temper  while  in  power,  has  given  a  picture  of  the  po- 
litical tractability  of  her  countrymen,  wliich  could 
scarcely  have  been  endured  from  a  stnuigcr. 

"  Aucun  argument,  aucuno  iiiquit'tiidt'  nVtoient  ^cout^s  |)ar  sea 
fs.  Y\s  rL'poiidoiciit  uiix  obBerviition^  de  In  sagesse,  et  de  la  pagce^o 
[it^rciwce,  par  un  sourirc  mwiueiir,  symptonio  de  Tariditt?  qui  re- 
t  de  rain  our- prop  ro :  On  sV'puiaoit  u  Icur  rappel«r  lea  nircouylancee, 
el  a  leur  cii  dc*duire  les  causes;  on  jjassoit  Wur  £l  tour  de  la  thwrio 
a  Vexp^ricnce,  ot  de  rexperienee  i  la  tlieorie,  pour  kup  en  monlrer 
ridcutit^;  er,  i^'iU  consentolent  h  rt'pondre^  ils  itioitiiil  les  laiti^  les 
plus  authenti(]ues,  ct  combattoicnt  le»  observations  Ic?  pluH  ^videntcs, 
en  J  opposant  quelques  maxinies  communes,  bien  qu'exprimeca  avec 
Dloqoence.  Ils  8e  r<^ardoient  entreeux,  comine  bHIb  avoicut  (l-teseuls 
diguea  de  s'entendiv,  et  aencourageoient  par  Tidec  que  lout  cloU 
pudillanimite  dann  la  r^iiistancc  &  Icur  inaniorc  de  voir.  TcU  aont 
les  £>ignc-5  de  Tepprit  dc  parti  clicz  It's  l''ran^ois  I  LediSlain  putirleurs 
tdTersairee  en  etst  la  base,  ct  le  dedain  n'oppo^  tuujours  a  la  eon- 
Doieeance  dc   lu  VL'rite." —  "  Mais  dans    Il-s   tk'!mif<   ptdltiques'*  she 
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addii,  "  ou  Iniuiist^e  d'unc  iiution  prend  {mil,  il  n'y  a  que  la  voix  de< 
even6ineii»  qui  ^oit  entcndue;  Ics  argunieos  n'in&pirent  que  le  d^r 
de  Icur  i*c]itindn>." 

The  King,  who  seemed  for  n  time  to  have  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate,  was  roused  at  last  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  certain  brutal  decrees  against  tlie  I'vcusuut  priests  — 
and  liis  palace  and  Ids  person  were  immediately  invaded 
b}'  II  ferocious  mob — and  he  was  soon  after  conn)elled  with 
all  his  family  to  assist  at  tlie  anniversary  of  the  14th 
July,  where,  except  the  plaudits  of  a  few  children,  eveiy 
thing  was  dark  and  nieiiuciiig.  The  following  few  lines 
appear  to  us  cxcessivel}'  touching, 

"  II  falloil  Ic  canicture  dc  Louts  X^^^  ce  oaracti're  de  rnurtjT  qull 
n*ujninai$  deiiUMil),  puiir  suppurtor  aitisi  unc  immlle  Aitualion.  Sa 
mnnii-re  do  mnn-her,  sa  contviinncfi  avoient  qnclqnc  rliost'  de  parhcii- 
Her.  Dans  d'aulreHuccnaiuns,  on  auruit  pu  lui  souhnitcr  plus  dc  gran- 
deur; maid  il  aufltsoitdHns  ce  nioinout  do  rcstcrt'ii  tout  le  nicmi*.,  pc>ur 
paroiire  sulilinH'.  Je  siiivis  dr*  loin  «i  tt-le  poiidrt'e  au  uiilieu  dc  ct* 
teles  i\  elu'vcux  noirs;  son  hulitt,  encore  brodi'  cominc  jadis  rcsst^r- 
toil  a  rote  du  costume  des  gens  dii  p(Miplc  (pii  so  pressoient  autonr  de 
lui.  Quand  il  inontu  left  d<5gres  de  TautL^l,  on  crut  voir  la  vidiine 
8«inte,  s'oflTraiil  voloiitaireinent  en  sncriik'e!  II  redescendit;  et,  tra- 
versant  de  nouvoaii  Ics  rangs  en  descirdre,  il  revinl  a'aswoir  aupri'Ade 
la  reine  et  dc  ses  cnfans.  Depuis  te  jour,  le  [>euple  ne  I'a  plus  revti  — 
que  sur  I'echafaud !  " —  vol.  ii.  [».  54,  o5. 

Soon  after,  the  allies  entered  France;  the  Kiug  re- 
fused to  take  shelter  in  the  army  of  M.  de  la  Fayette  at 
Compieguc.  His  palace  was  stormed,  and  his  giiards 
butchered,  on  the  10th  of  August.  lie  was  committed 
to  the  Temple,  arraigned,  and  executed !  and  the  reign 
of  terror,  with  all  its  unspeakable  atrocities,  ensued. 

We  must  pass  over  much  of  what  is  most  interesting 
in  the  book  before  us ;  for  we  find,  that  the  most  rapid 
sketch  we  can  trace,  would  draw  us  into  great  length. 
Madame  de  Stael  thinks  that  the  war  was  nearly  un- 
avoidable on  the  part  of  England ;  and,  after  a  brief 
character  of  our  Fox  and  Pitt,  she  says, 

"  II  pouvoit  etre  avantaj^eux  toutefoia  k  I'Angleterre  quo  M.  Pill 
fut  le  ebef  de  IVtiit  ilans  la  erise  la  plus  dangereuso  ini  ce  pays  j*e 
soit  trouve  ;  inais  il  du  Tetoit  pas  ninin^,  (pi'un  naprit  auftwi  iHcndii 
r|ue  celui  ile  M.  Kox  ?outim  lea  principcs  nialgre  les  cireon>lanri'«; 
et  &ut  piv-nerver  le^dieux  {H^niLtes  den  aniis  dc  la  liberte,  au  milieu  de 
rinrendie.  Ce  n'e^it  poini  pmir  runlr-nler  les  deux  partis  que  je  les 
loiiP  uins]  (Otis  le.<t  deux,  qnoi^ju'iL^  nicnl  90iitcnu  f\vs  upjuions  tr^&- 
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oppo»t*es.  he  coutrairo  cti  FmncR  dcvroJt  peut-vtrt!  avoir  lieu ;  les 
factions  diverwes  y  sont  prcsque  toujours  t'^ilcment  blaniAbles :  Mais 
duiis  un  pays  libre,  les  partisans  dii  ininisterc  et  les  membres  de  Top- 
pusilioD  petiveat  ftvoir  tout*  rai-s<>n  h  Icur  niniiien: ;  ut  iU  font  souvent 
chflcuii  du  bien  stduu  IV'pociiip.  Ce  ([ui  importe  HCtdenient,  c'est  de  ne 
[>aB  prolonger  \e  pouvoir  actpiis  ])ftr  la  lutte,  apri'S  que  Ic  danger  cftt 
6."— voLii.p.  113. 

There  is  an  excellent  eluipter  on  the  excesses  of  the 
ic8  and  the  people  of  France  at  this  peiiod ;  which 
?he  refers  to  the  sudden  exasperati^m  of  those  principles 
of  natural  hostility  by  which  thu  high  and  the  low  are 
always  in  some  degree  actuated,  and  which  nvc  only  kept 
from  breaking  out  by  the  mutual  conce<»sions  which  tlie 
law,  in  ordinary  times,  exacts  from  l>oth  parties.  Tlie 
law  was  now  annihihited  in  that  country-,  and  the  natunil 
antipathies  were  called  into  uncontrolled  activity;  the 
intolerance  of  one  party  having  no  longer  any  check  but 
"  e  intolerance  of  the  other. 


W. 
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'*  Les  iiuerellea  dea  putriciensetdosiilL'bvicns,  la  guerre  dcs  esclaves, 
celle  dea  payaan-i,  celle  qui  dure  encore  entre  les  nobles  el  les  bour- 
geois, toutea  out  eu  egalemeiit  (wur  origine  la  diflk-ultcdu  maintonir 
la  ttociete  buinaine,  sans  dc5ioril]-c  et  sans  injustice.  Les  bummea  ne 
pourroienl  cxister  aujuurd'hui,  ni  sejtare^,  ni  reunis^  81  le  respect  de  la 
1(H  ne  sV'tnblissoit  pas  dans  le»  tetc*:  tons  le.i  crimes  naitnoient  dc  la 
suci^te  uieiue  qui  doh  lea  preveiiir.  Le  pouvoir  abstruit  dea  gouvcme- 
meas  representalits  u'irrite  en  rieii  I'orgueil  des  houuue*;  et  c'est  par 
oelle  institution  que  doivcnt  Bcteindrc  k-s  Hanibeaux  des  furies.  Us 
se  sont  allumes  dans  un  ]iays  oh  tout  etoit  aioour-propre  ;  et  Tmnour- 
propre  irrite,  chez  le  peuple,  ne  ressemble  point  a  nos  nuance»  fugitivoa; 
c>at  le  be^in  de  donner  la  uiorti 

"  Des  nin.ssaercy,  non  nioins  uffreux  que  eoux  de  la  torreur,  ont  6t4 
cocnmis  au  iiuiu  tie  la  religion ;  la  race  httmninc  sVsl  epui?ee  pendant 
plusieurasieclcii  en  efTorts  inutilen  pour  contralndre  tousles  hommcitk 
■ift  menie  croyunce.  Vn  tel  but  ne  pouvoit  etre  atteint ;  et  I'idee  la  plus 
pie,  la  tolerance,  telle  tjue  Guillauine  Penn  I'a  profeiwee,  a  banal 
pour  toujour^  du  nord  de  I'Anierique,  Iv  fannti&tne  dont  le  midi  a  ele 
i'affreux  tlieatrc.  II  en  estde  nieme  du  lunntiisme  |K)litique;  lu  liberte 
*cule  peut  le  calmer.  Apres  un  certain  temps,  quelques  vi'-ril^  ne 
Bcront  phi6c«nteistee8;  et  Ton  parleradcs  vieilles  institutiunscommcdes 
ancieiis  eystemefldo  pbysiquo,  entierement  eHacts  par  I'uvidencc  deft 
Ittits."— vol.  iu  p.  115— IIH. 

We  can  afford  to  say  nothing  of  the  Directory,  or  of 
e  successes  of  the  nntionjd  anuy ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  quite  over  the  18tli   Fructidoi*  (4th  September) 
1797,  when  the  majonty  of  the  Directory  sent  General 

'  Q  Q  3 
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Aurrereau  with  an  armed  force  to(lis|>orse  the  legisl 
bodies,  and  arrest  certain  of  their  members.  This  ste|) 
Madanit'  d(^  Stael  considt^rs  as  the  beginning  of  that 
system  of  military  despotism  wliich  was  afterwards  c^i^ 
ned  so  far;  and  seems  seriously  to  believCj  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  tben  adoptetl,  the  ruigu  of  law  might  yi't 
have  been  restored,  and  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte  pre- 
vented. To  us  it  seems  infinitely  more  probable,  that 
the  Bourbons  would  then  have  been  brought  back  witii- 
out  any  conditions  —  or  ratherj  perhaps,  that  a  civil 
war,  and  a  scene  of  far  niore  sanguinary  violence  would 
have  pnsued.  She  does  not  dispute  that  the  royalist 
party  was  very  strong  in  both  the  councils ;  but  setm? 
to  tnink,  that  an  address  or  declaration  by  the  army 
would  have  discomfited  them  more  becomingly  tlmn  an 
actual  attack.  We  confess  we  are  not  so  delicate.  Law 
and  order  had  been  sufficiently  trodden  on  already,  by  tlie 
Jacobin  clubs  and  revolutionary  tribunals  ;  and  the  Init- 
talions  of  General  Augereau  were  just  as  well  eniiHtHJ 
to  domineer  as  the  armed  sections  and  butchering  mobs 
of  Paris.  There  was  no  longer,  in  short,  any  sanclity 
or  principle  of  civil  right  acknowledged  ;  and -it  was  tinn' 
that  the  force  and  terror  which  had  substantially  reigned 
for  three  years,  should  appear  in  their  native  colours. 
They  certainly  became  somewhat  less  atrocious  whtu, 
thus  openly  avowecl.  ^H 

We  come  at  last  to  Bonnparte  —  a  name  that  will^^^ 
down  to  posterity,  and  of  wliom  it  is  not  yet  clear,  jtcr- 
haps,  how  posterity  "will  judge.  The  greatest  of  con- 
querors, in  an  age  when  great  conquests  appeared  no 
longer  possible  —  the  most  splendid  of  U3urpc;rs,  where 
usurpation  liad  not  betin  heard  of  for  centuries  —  who 
entered  in  triumph  almost  all  the  capitals  of  Contiuenlal 
Europe  ;  and  led,  at  last,  to  his  bed,  the  daughter  of  her 
proudest  sovereign  —  who  setup  kings  and  put  them 
down  at  his  pleasure,  and,  for  sixteen  years>  defied  alike 
the  swords  of  his  foreign  enemies  and  the  daggers  of  Iiis 
domestic  factions  !  This  is  a  man  on  whom  future 
generations  must  yet  sit  in  judgment.  But  the  evidem 
by  which  they  are  to  judge  uuist  be  transmitted  to  i 
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by  his  contemporaries.  Madame  de  Stai^l  lias  collected 
a  great  deal  of*  this  evidence ;  and  has  reported  it,  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  in  a  tone  of  great  impartiality: 
though  not  without  some  indications  of  personal  dislike. 
Her  whole  talents  seem  to  be  roused  and  coneentruted 
when  she  begins  to  speak  of  tins  extraordinary  man ; 
and  much  and.  ubly  as  liis  character  has  been  lately  dis- 
cusscdf  we  do  think  it  has  never  been  half  so  well  de- 
scribed as  in  the  volumes  before  us.  We  shall  venture 
on  a  pretty  long  extract,  beginning  with  tlie  account  of 
their  first  uiterview;  for  on  this,  as  on  most  other  sub- 
jects, Madame  du  Stael  has  the  unspeakable  advantage 
of  writing  from  her  own  observation.  After  mentioning 
tlie  great  popularity  he  had  actpiired  by  his  victories  in 
Ituly,  and  the  peace  by  which  lie  had  scoured  them  at 
Campo  Formio,  she  says  — 

"C'ttst  avec  cc  ^eiilimeiit,  <lu  moins,  que  jo  le  vis  pour  In  premirre 
fois  il  Paris.  Jc  no  trouvai  pas  de  paroles  pour  lui  rrpondre,  quuud 
il  viut  h  moi  me  dire  i|U*il  avuit  cherclit*  iiroii  pt-j-e  a  Coppt't,  et  qu*il 
regrettoit  d'avoir  pa»sC'  en  Suid8«  sans  le  voir-  Mai*,  lor^iiic  jc  fu? 
un  pen  remise  du  tri>ul>le  de  Tad  miration,  un  sentiment  dtr  crainte 
Ovs-prononcu  lui  suc-ceila  I  Bonapai-te  alora  n'avoit  aucunc  puissance : 
on  le  crojoit  menie  assez  menae6  par  les  £oup9otis  ombragcux  du 
direcUtire ;  ainai,  la  crainte  qu*il  in^piroit  u'etuit  causae  que  par  le 
fiinguUer  elTct  dc  sa  personne  sur  presque  tons  ocux  qui  rHpprrK:licut! 
J'avois  vu  des  hommcs  tres-tligucs  dc*  respect;  j'avois  vu  atissi  dea 
bomincs  foroces  :  il  ny  avoit  ricn  duns  rimprrssion  que  Huiiaparti; 
prodoisit  sur  moi,  (pil  put  inc  rappclcr  ni  k-s  un?  iii  les  uutrcs. 
J'aper9U8  assez  vltf',  dans  les  diflcrentes  occasions  que  j'eus  de  le 
rencontrcr  pendant  son  siyour  u  Paris,  ([iie  son  caractcre  ne  pouvoit 
^tre  dc'ltni  par  les  mots  dont  n<iu.^  avuns  eoutuiiie  de  nous  ttcrvir ;  il 
n'^toit  ni  boil,  ni  violent,  ni  doiix,  ni  cruel,  u  la  fa^on  des  tmlividus 
tt  nous  connus.  Un  tel  etre  n'ayant  point  de  pareil,  no  pouvoit  ni 
rcssentir,  ni  faire  cprouvcr  auc-nne  syniimiliie.  C'etoit  plus  ou  moins 
qu'un  liomme!  Sn  tournure,  son  esprit,  sun  langagc  sont  (!m|>rein1» 
d'une  nature  i'-lrangiTc  —  avantagc  dc  plus  pour  subjugucr  lea  Francois, 
ainsi  que  nous  I'avons  dit  aillours. 

"Loin  de  me  rassurer  en  voyant  Bonaparte  plus  s*ouvent,  il  m'inti- 
midoil  toujours  davantage  I  Jt-  (J^entois  confuscmcnt  qu'aucunc  uniolion 
de  ccBur  ne  pouvoit  agir  sur  lui.  II  re;r:irilc  unc  creature  huniatne 
commc  un  fait  ou  commc  unc  choice,  nmics  nun  ctfiinnc  un  st'niMablc. 
n  nc  halt  pas  plus  (pi'il  n'uiuic.  II  n*y  n  qu«,^  lui  ptmi-  liii ;  tout  le  resle 
des  creatures  sont  des  cliiflrcs.  Lu  lorce  de  .^a  voluiile  corisistt;  dans 
ritnperturbiible  ealcul  de  son  ^'goTsnie  ;  eV-st  un  liubile  joueur  d  echecft, 
dont  Ic  genre  huninin  est  la  parlie  adverse  qu'il  «e  propose  do  faire 
tehee  et  mat.     Ses  succ^s  tiennent  antnnl  aux  quality's  (pii  lui  mnn- 
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quent,  qa'aux  talens  quit  pos^^e.     Ni  In  piti6,  ni   Tattnut,  oi  la 

religion,  ni  rattachement  a  une  itlee  qitelconqiio  ne  sanroieut  le 
(lekiunier  de  ea  dU'ectioti  jjriucipnk'.  II  est  puur  sou  iuterC't,  ce  que 
Ic  juste  doit  etre  pour  la  vertu:  si  le  but  <-toii  bon,  sa  perRev^mnre 
»croit  belle. 

"  Chaque  (bia  que  je  I'enteudois  pnrlor,  jVtoia  frttjipre  di*  aa  siipi'- 
rtorite.  Ello  n'avoit  puiirtnnt  oucun  rapport  nvuc  ccllu  d<;s  homines 
instruit8  ct  cultivcs  par  retudc  ou  la  f>oci^t^,  tcllo  que  rAiigletcrrc 
la  France  peuvcnt  en  olVrir  des  cxeinples.  Maia  ses  discuurs  indi' 
quoient  le  taet  dos  cirt'tmstances,  ronime  le  chasseur  a  celtii  de  »a 
proie.  Quolquelbis  il  racontuit  Ics  fails  politique^  ct  militnircs  de  sa 
vi«  d'une  laynn  lK's-intL're^ssalltc  ;  il  avoit  im'mp,  dans  les  recits  qui 
pcrmcttoient  de  lit  gaielu*  un  pen  de  rimaginatiun  italieiiue,  CV[>eu- 
dant  ricn  nc  ponvoit  ti'iomplier  de  mi>n  invincible  eloignement  pour 
cc  quo  j  ftpercevois  cu  lui.  Je  ucutois  dans  son  ume  tuic  6\}6c  troide 
et  tranelmiite  fiui  gln<;(>it  en  blesiiant !  Je  sentoin  dans  nun  esprit  une 
ironie  prolbnde  ^  Ittquelle  rien  de  g:rHnd  ni  de  beau,  pas  meme  sa  propre 
gloire^  ne  pouvoit  t^diiipper:  Car  il  n)rprt!<u)t  la  uuliuii  dunt  il  vonlolt 
It'ji  AulTragcH,  ct  nullc  t-iincelle  d'cnihouHiaAme  ue  ac  meloit  &  f^ou  besoin 
dVtonner  Tesptce  humaine. 

"Ce  fut  daurt  rinlervnllv  entrc  le  return*  de  Bonaparte  et  sod  depart 
pour  rK*»ypte,  c'eiC-H-dir4i,  verri  la  Jin  de  1797,  que  je  le  vis  plusieun 
ibis  ii  Phhs;  et  jamais  la  dilHenlle  de  re^^li^er  que  jVprouvois  en  s« 
preAfiuce  ne  put  aedissiper.  Jeli»is  un  jour  Ti  table  entre  lui  et  Tabbi' 
8ieycs:  singuliere  situation,  si  j'avois  pu  pruvoir  I'avenirl  J'exami- 
nois  avec  attention  la  fipiire  de  Bonaparte  ;  raais  chaque  foid  qu*il 
d6cou\  roit  en  ntoi  lies  regards  observateurs,  il  aroit  Tart  il'oter  a  sea 
yeux  toute  cxprcsaion,  commo  s'iU  fusscnt  devcnus  de  marbre.  Son 
visage  etoit  alurs  immobile  ;  excepts?  un  sourire  vague  qu'il  pla^oil  sur 
sea  I^vres  a  tout  hazard,  pour  derouter  (juJconque  voudrolt  observer  le« 
signes  exterieurs  du  sa  penij(5e. 

"Sa  fi;jure,  alors  miiigre  ct  pule,  etoit  assez  agr^ablc ;  depuid,  il 
e^t  enj^raisfie,  ce  qui  lui  va  tri-s-nml  :  car  on  a  besoin  dc  croire  an  td 
bonniie  tournientij  par  son  earaetere,  pour  tolcrer  un  peu  que  ce  ca- 
ractero  fasse  tcllemeut  souffrir  Ics  aulrcs.  Conunc  su  stalurt*  est  petite, 
et  cei>e.ndnnt  sia  taille  fort  longuc,  il  etojt  Iwauconp  ndeux  a  ebeval 
qu'&  pied;  en  tout,  c'est  la  guerre,  et  fwjulenient  In  puorn?  qui  lui  sied. 
8a  Inani^re  d'etre  dans  la  societe  est  geiiee  «ans  timiditu.  11  a  qucl- 
que  chose  de  dedatgneux  tpiand  il  »v  e(»ntient,  el  de  vulgaii'e,  ({uand  il 
86  met  &  Paiiie.  £e  dedain  lui  va  luieux — ausdi  ue  sVn  fait>ll  pas 
faute. 

"Par  unc  vocation  naturellc  pour  IVtat  de  prince,  il  adressoit  d^ji 
des  questions  int^ignifiantes  li  tous  ceux  qu'on  lui  presentoit.  Etes- 
V0U5  marii^?  deniandoit-il  a  I'un  des  connives.  Combien  ave:B-vou8 
d'enfans?  di<4oit-il  ii  I'autro.  Oepuis  quand  etes-vons"  arrive?  Quand 
partez-vous?  Kt  auti-es  iulerrogation:a  de  ce  genre,  qui  i-tablissenl  la 
aupi5rionti5  dc  celul  qui  les  fait  sur  celui  qui  veut  bien  so  laisacr  quea- 
liouner  ain^i. 

"Je  I'ai  Tu  un  Jour  s'approclier  d'une  Fran^oi^e  tr^a  eonnue  par  hi 
bcaut^,  Bon  esprit  et  la  vivacit^  de  ses  opinions;  il  se  ]»la<;n  tout  droit 
devant  elle  comme  Ic  plus  roide  de^  g^noraux  aUcmauda,  et  lui  dit; 
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?,  jr  ti'aime  pas  que  hxfemmes  se  metent  tie  polUufUpJ — '  VoH$ 
nvez  rtiitfon,  ijhteral^  liii  ivpoudit-elle  :  *  mais  dttns  im  puy»  ou  on 
tetir coupe  fa  tetv,  it  est  naturei  qiielles  aimt  envie de savoir pourt/uoi.' 
Bt>nai>art*?  aloM  ne  ropliqim  ri«?ii.  C'est  un  houiiue  <]ue  k  resistnnce 
veritable  apaise ;  ceux  qui  ont  souffi-rt  son  despotisme,  doiveiit  en  etre 
ftutant  occusi'ii  que  lui-iiiuiiie."  — vol.  ii.  p.  198-204. 

The  foUoTviiig  little  anecdote  is  every  way  character- 
istic. 

"  Un  8oir  il  purloit  hvl-c  Barrus  dc  son  ascendant  siir  les  pcupU*8 
italieiin,  qui  nvnient  voulu  k*  fairc  due  de  Milan  et  roi  (ritalio.  *  ^fais 
je  ne  pense,*  dit-il,  *  a  rien  de  srmbfable  dans  uticmi  pays.' — '  f'ous/aitea 
bien  de  n'y  pas  soiiffrr  nt  France,'  rt'pondit  Burraa  ;  U-ar,  si  le  di^ 
rectoire  rous  encoynit  dcmnin  an    Temphy  il  ft' if  auroit  pas  qt/alre 

rirsonnes  qui  tt't/  nppomsseiit.'  Rontipnrtc  «''loit  ossis  f.\\r  im  canape 
cole  de  Barras :  li  c^»  paroles  il  s  cliiU(;a  vers  la  clicmiu^e,  n'etant 
pas  maitre  de  son  irrit«tit>M  ;  ptiid,  reprenunt  cette  es(H.'ce  de  calme  ap- 
parent  donl  les  homiunfi  let*  \\\\\a  pafitMunncut  parnii  les  habitans  du  Midi 
80nt  capablcs  il  drclam  qii'il  voiiloit  etre  charge  (Vime  expedition 
militairc.  Le  directoire  liii  proposa  la  descente  en  Angleleriv ;  il  alia 
visiter  les  cotes;  et  recoanoiisant  bientot  que  cette  exp^Mltion  etoit 
in.4cn*ee,  il  revint  decide  ik  tenter  la  cooquete  de  rEjrypte."  —  vol.  ii. 
p.  207,  208. 

We  must  add  ji  few  miscellaneous  ])assages,  to  develop 
ft  little  farther  this  extraordinnry  charaetor.  Madame 
de  Stael  hud  a  long  conversation  with  bim  on  the  state 
of  Switzerland,  in  which  he  seemed  quite  insensible  to 
any  feelings  of  generosity. 

"Cctte  conversation,"  however,  she  adds,  "mc  fit  ccpendant  conco- 
roir  Fagreincnt  qu'on  pent  lui  trouverquand  il  prcnd  I'air  bonhoramc, 
et  piirlc  commc  d'unc  cho^c  :<implc  de  lui-racmc  ut  dc  ses  projets. 
Cet  art,  le  plus  red<»utttt»Ic  dc  tous,  a  captive  bcaucoup  de  gens.  A 
cette  meinit  epoque,  jc  rcvis  encore  quelqtiefois  Bonnpurle  en  soci^le, 
et  il  uie  purut  toujours  prorondciuent  occupy  dcs  rapjwrts  qu'il  vouloit 
^lablir  (Mitre  lui  et  lo-»  autrcn  hommea,  Ics  tenant  a  distance  ou  lea 
rapprochant  de  lui,  suivant  qn'il  croyoit  sc  les  attacher  plus  surement. 
Quand  il  *e  tixjuvoit  avec  lurt  direcleura  surtout,  il  craignoit  d'avoir 
I'air  (run  gcni^ral  sous  les  ordres  de  son  gouvcrneracnt,  ct  il  essayoit 
tour&  tour  dans  ses  manieres,  avec  cette  sorte  de  suporieurs,  la  dif;nit€ 
OD  la  famtliarite  ;  mais  il  manquoit  le  ton  rrai  de  Tune  et  dc  I'autre. 
C*e9t  un  homme  tpii  ne  sauroii  etre  naturei  que  dans  te  comtnande* 
««//."  — vol.  ii.  p.  211,  212. 

The  following  remark  relates  rather  to  the  French 
nation  than  their  ruhM\  We  quote  it  for  its  exquisite 
truth  rather  than  its  severity. 

"  Sa  conversjition  avec  le  Mufti  dans  la  ]>\Tauiidc  de  Cln'opa  dcvoit 
CDclianter  leu  Paris-icns;  parcc  qu'elle  r^uni&soit  Ics  deux  chopcp  qui 
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leB  captivent :  un  certain  genre  de  grandeur,  et  de  la  moqueric  tout 
ensemble.  I-es  Frau^oia  sont  bien  uises  d'etre  emus,  rt  de  rtrc  de  ce 
qu*ih  sont  rmiis!  Ijq  cbarlatanisme  leur  plait,  et  lis  aidcnt  volonticrs  k 
se  tromper  eux-muines;  [lourvu  qu'il  leur  soil  {>ernii(<f  tout  en  se  con- 
dutsant  commes  des  dupes,  de  luontrer  par  quelques  bon  mots  que 
pourtant  ils  ne  le  sont  pas," — vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

On  liU  return  from  Eg}'pt  it  was  understood  by  every 
body  that  he  was  to  subvert  the  existing  constitution. 
But  he  passed  five  weeks  at  Paris  in  a  quiet  and  appa- 
rently undecided  way  —  and,  with  uU  this  preparatory 
study,  acted  his  part  but  badly  after  all.  Nothing  can  ', 
be  more  curious  than  the  following  passage.  When  he 
had  at  last  determined  to  put  do^vn  the  Directory, —       ^^ 

"Lc  19  brumairc,  il  arriva  dans  le  conseil  des  cinq  centft,  les  braS^^^ 
croist^'i,  avec  un  air  tr^s-sombre,  et  suivi  de  deux  grands  grenadiers 
qui  protegeoient  sa  petite  stature.  Lea  deputies  appel<*5  jacobins  poiift- 
sSreut  dea  hurlemens  en  le  voyant  entrer  dana  la  salle ;  »on  ftvre 
Lucien,  bien  heurcuscment  pour  lui,  I'toit  alors  pri^sident;  il  agitoit 
en  vain  la  sonnette  pour  retablir  I'ordre;  les  cris  de  traitre  et  kYushi- 
pateur  se  fnisoient  entendre  de  toutes  parts ;  et  I'un  des  deputies,  eo 
putriote  de  Bonaparte,  le  corse  Aruiiu,  s'approclia  de  ce  general  et 
socoua  forteinL*nt  par  le  collet  dc  son  Itabit.  On  a  suppos^,  uiais  sai 
fondcnient,  qu'il  avuit  un  ])oignard  pour  le  tuer.  Son  action  ce|>oi 
dant  effraya  Boiuiparte;  et  il  dit  aux  grenadiers  qui  etoient  il  cole  (U; 
hii,  en  hihsant  tomher  sa  tetr  sur  repaule  tCun  d'etat :  *  Tirez-miA 
d^ici  /'  Ives  grenadiers  renlevereut  du  milieu  des  deputes  qui  rentoa* 
roient;  ds  ie  porthrent  iiors  de  la  snlh  en  ploin  air ;  et,  di-s  qn'il  y  fut, 
sa  presence  d'esprit  lui  rcvint.  II  monta  a  cbeval  a  I'inMant  luC-mef 
el,  jjai'courant  les  rangs  de  sea  grenadlf^rs,  il  les  deteruiina  bientoi  il  c« 
qu'il  vouloit  d'ciix.  Uans  ccttc  circonstance,  comine  dan;*  beaucoup 
d'autrcs,  on  a  rcniarque  que  Donaparte  pouvoit  se  Iroublcr  quand  un 
autre  danger  que  celai  de  la  guerre  <itoit  en  face  de  lui ;  et  quelquei 
personnel  en  ont  conclu  bien  ridiculcment  qu'il  manquoit  de  courage^ 
Certea  on  ne  pout  nicr  sou  audaco ;  niais,  couinie  il  n'est  rien,  pts 
meme  brave,  d'une  fa^on  grnt'reusc,  il  s'cnsuit  qii'il  ne  s'expoae  jamaif 
que  quand  cela  peut  etre  utile.  II  scroit  tr^s-faclie  d'etre  tu^,  paroe 
que  c'eM  un  revers,  el  qu'il  veut  en  tout  du  succos.  11  en  scroit  nuad 
fiiche,  jmree  que  la  niort  deplait  il  son  imugiiiution  :  Mais  il  n'lu'-^ite 
pa^  il  tiasarder  sa  vie,  lortique,  suivant  t:ia  umni^re  de  voir,  la  partis 
vaut  le  risque  de  I'enjeu,  a'il  est  pcrmis  de  B*cxprimcr  ainsi.'* — voL  ii. 
p.  240-2J2. 

Although  he  failed  thus  strangely  iu  the  theatrical 
part  of  the  business,  the  substantial  part  was  cifectually 
done.     He  sent  in  a  column  of  grenadiers  with  fixed 
bayonets  at  one  end  of  tho  hall  of  the  great  council,  andj 
made  them  advance  steadily  to  the  other ;  driving  the 
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Bi^hftppy  senators,  in  their  fine  classical  draperies,  before 
them,  and  forcing  them  to  leap  out  of  the  windows,  and 
scutnpcr  through  the  gardens  in  tiicse  strange  h:il)ili- 
nieiits !  Colonel  Pride's  purge  itself  was  not  hali'  so 
rou^h  in  its  operation. 

There  was  now  an  end,  not  only  of  liberty,  but  of 
republican  tjTanny  ;  and  the  empire  of  the  sword  in  the 
hand  of  one  man,  was  substantially  established.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think,  but  liistory  shows  it  to  be  true, 
that  the  most  abject  ser\'itude  is  usually  established  at 
the  close  of  a  long,  and  even  generous  struggle  for  free- 
dom ;  partly,  no  doubt,  l^ecause  despotism  offers  an 
image  of  repose  to  those  who  are  worn  out  with  conten- 
tion, but  chiefly  because  that  militant  force  to  which  all 
parties  had  in  their  extremity  appealed,  naturally  lends 
it.*elf  to  the  had  aml>ition  of  a  fortunate  commander. 
This  it  was  which  made  the  fortune  of  Bonaparte.  His 
answer  to  all  remonstrnnces  was — '*  Voulez-vous  que  je 
vous  livre  aux  Jiicobiiis  ?"  Hut  his  true  answer  was, 
that  the  army  was  at  his  devotion,  and  that  he  defied 
the  opinion  of  the  nation. 

He  Ix'gan  by  setting  up  the  Consulate :  But  from  the 
very  first,  says  Madame  de  Stacl,  assumed  the  airs  and 
ithe  tone  of  royalty. 

**  II  prit  les  Taileries  pour  sa  demeure  ;  et  ee  fut  un  coup  de  popti*; 
qpe  le  choix  dc  cette  littbitatiou.  On  avoit  vu  Ik  le  roi  de  Knuice  ; 
lea  habitudes  luonarcbiques  y  etuicnt  encore  prescutesa  tousles  yeux, 
ct  il  sutHsoit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  dc  lai^scr  fairc  lea  muvB  pour  tout 
rt'tablir.  Vers  les  dernicrs  jours  du  dernier  siecle,  jc  vis  entrer  Ic 
premier  consul  dans  ce  palais  bati  par  les  ruiii ;  et  quoique  Bonaparte 
tnt  bieu  loin  encore  de  la  magnificence  qu'il  a  developing  depuift.  Ton 
voyoit  deja  dans  tout  ce  qui  Tcntnuroit  un  empressement  de  se  faire 
courtisan  ^  rorientale,  qui  dut  lui  persuatler  que  pouverner  la  terre 
etoit  ohosc  bien  facile.  Quand  sa  voiture  fut  arrivee  dans  la  cour  des 
Tuileries,  ses  valeta  ouvrirent  la  portiere  et  prtk:ipiti;rent  le  marclie- 
pied  avee  uue  violence  (|ui  sembloit  dire  que  les  cboses  physiques 
eUes-memca  etoient  insolentes  quand  elles  retardoient  un  instant  la 
marclie  de  leur  maitre  I  Lui  ne  regardoit  ni  ne  remercioit  personne  ; 
conimc  s'il  avoit  craint  qu'ou  put  le  cruire  sensible  aux  honimages 
meme  qu^il  exigeoit.  En  montant  I'esealier  au  milieu  de  la  foule  qui 
Be  preflsoit  pour  Ic  suivrc,  scs  yeux  ne  sc  portoieot  ni  sur  aueun  objet, 
ni  sur  auoune  pcrsonnc  en  partieulier.  11  y  avoit  (piclque  chose  de 
vague  et  d'insouciant  dan.t  su  physionunue,  et  Mes  regards  n'exprimoient 
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que  ce  qu'il  convient  toujoura  de  monlrer>  —  Findifierence  pour  le 
sort,  et  le  dedain  [JOur  Icb  hommes." —  vol.  ii-  p.  258,  259. 

He  had  some  reason,  indeed,  to  despise  men,  from  the-j 
specimens  he  had  mostly  about  hbn:  For  his  adlierenlsf^ 
were  chiefly  deserters  from  the  royalists  or  the  republican 
party ; — the  first  ■\vilHng  to  transfer  their  aerx'ility  to  a 
new  dynasty,  —  the  latter  to  take  the  names  and  emolu- 
ments of  republican  offices  from  the  hand  of  a  plebeiim 
usurper.     For  a  while  he  thought  it  prudent  to  dissemble 
with  each ;  and,  with  that  utter  contempt  of  truth  which] 
belonged  to  his  scorn  of  mankind,  lield,  in  the  same  dayJ 
the  most  edifying  discourses  of  citLseuship  and  equality] 
to  one  set  of  hearers,  and  of  the  sacred  rights  of  sove*] 
reigns  to  anotlier.     He  extended  the  same  nnprincipledi 
dissimulation  to  the  subject  of  religion.     To  tlie  prelate 
with  ^\'hom  he  arranged  his  celebrated   Concordat^  hel 
spoke  ill  the  most  serious  maimer  of  the  truth  and  the] 
awluhiess  of  the  Gosj>el ;  and  to  Cabanis  and  the  philo-j 
sophers,  he  said,  the  same  evening,  ^ — "  Savez-vous  cei 
que  c'est  la  Concordat  ?  C'est  la  Vcuxine  de  la  Religwrii 
—  dans  einquante  ans  il  n'y  aura  plus  en  France!  *'    He 
resolved,  however,  to  profit  by  it  while  it  lasted ;   and 
had  the  blasphemous  audacity  to  put  this,  among  other, 
things,  into  the  national  catechism,  approved  of  by  the 
whole  Galilean  church;  —  "  Qu.  Que  uoit-on  penser  de 
ceux  qui  manqueroient  a  lenr  devoir  envers  TFrnpereur 
Napoleon?  lieporise.  Qu'ils  resiateroient  ^  Tordre  etabli 
de  Dieu  lui-meme  —  et  se  rendroient  dignes  de  la  d/tm^ 
nation  eternelle!^^ 

With  the  actual  tyranny  of  the  sword  began  the  more 
pitiful  persecution  of  the  slavish  journals  —  the  wanton 
and  merciless  infliction  of  exile  on  women  and  men  of 
letters  —  and  the  perpetual,  restless,  insatiable  interfer- 
ence in  the  whole  life  and  conversation  of  everv  one  of 
the  slightest  note  or  importance.  The  followmg  pas- 
sages are  written,  perhaps,  with  more  bitterness  than^ 
any  other  In  the  book ;  but  they  appear  to  us  to  be  sub- 
Btantially  just. 

"  Bonnpartc,  lor9f|it'il  disposoit  d'lm  million  U'lioinmeft  Brnies,  n'oi 
tttUichoit  pafl  moins  d'iiiipurtance  ii  I'tirt  de  guider  Tcsprit  public  [ui 
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ettes ;  U  ilictoit  souvent  lui-mumc  dea  articles  de  journaux 
bo'oH  pouvuit  retiotinnitre  aiix  saccfulf'svioli'iitosilu  style.  On  vnyoit 
l|U*il  auroii  vaulii  ineltre  <inns  lt  qu'il  ('orivoit,  iled  roups  nu  lieu  ile 
mots !  II  a  dans  tout  son  ctrc  un  tonci  de  vulgarity  que  le  gigante^que 
de  son  ambition  m^me  nc  snuroit  tonjoura  cacher,  Ce  n'est  pas 
qu*il  ne  sache  tres-bicn,  uu  juur  doune,  sc  montrvr  avec  beaucoup 
de  uooveoancc ;  mnit*  il  n'cst  &  son  oisc  que  dans  le  mepns  pour  les 
auCreft,  et,  des-qu'il  pout  y  rentrer,  il  a'y  conipUut.  Toutefbis  ce 
aVtoit  pas  uniquement  par  gout  qu*il  sc  tirroit  u  faircferur,  dans  ses 
'  Dtcjt  du  Moniteur,  le  i-'yni!<me  d«  la  revolution  nu  maintien  de  Hk 
poiftsonce.  II  ue  perioetloit  qu*&  lui  d'etre  jacobin  ea  France.  — 
vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

**  Jc  fuiii  la  premi6rc  fommc  qun  Bonaparte  exiln  ;  Mais  bicnti^t 
j»res  il  on  bnnnit  un  grand  nomlire,  d'opiiiiona  opposees.  D'ou  ve- 
noit  ce  luxe  en  fait  de  nieflianoete,  w  ce  n'est  d'uue  sorte  de  haine 
contre  tuus  lew  I'tres  independans?  Kt  comme  les  femmes,  d'une 
part,  ne  pouvoinnt  aervir  en  ricn  ws  desseins  politiques,  et  que,  de 
Touire,  elle^  i^Kiiont  nioins  acooasibles  que  les  Immmes  aux  craintes  et 
aux  pjiperances  dnnt  Ic  pouvoir  eat  dispcnsnteur,  elles  lui  donnoient 
de  I'humeur  comme  den  rebelled,  et  il  se  plai»oit  a  teur  dire  des  ehoscH 
Ille«j>aute:j  et  vulji;airej*.     11  haisAoit  autant  I'esprit  de  cbcvaleric  qu'il 

cherciioit  rctiqucttc;  c'etoit  faire  un  mauvais  rboii  parini  les  an- 
cienne8  mocurs.  II  lui  restoit  aussi  de  scs  premieres  habitudes  pen- 
dant la  revolution,  une  eertaine  antipathic  jacobine  cuiitre  la  80ci(?te 
brillante  do  I*aris  ;  sur  laquelle  les  fenimes  exert^oient  beaucoup  d'a- 
^Bcendont.   II  redouloit  en  elles  I'art   Je  la  plaisanterie,  qui,  I'un  doit  eu 

ivenir,  apjiartient  particulaTement  aux  I'Vanijoises.     Si  Bonaparte 

ail  vftulu  sen  tcnir  au  supcrbe  role  de  grand  gt^'neral  et  de  premier 
Btrat  de  la  republique,  il  auroit  plane'  de  toute  la  hauteur  du 
au-dessus  des  pctits  traits  ncere^  de  Tesprit  de  salon.  Mais 
quand  il  avoit  le  dessein  de  »e  i'airo  un  roi  parvenu,  un  Iwurgeois 
gentilhomme  sur  le  trune,  il  s'expusoit  precis^mcnt  ^  la  nioi4uerie  du 
bou  ton,  et  il  ne  ponvoit  la  oomprimcr,  comme  il  I'a  fait,  que  par 
I'espionago  et  la  terreur." — vol.  ii.  p.  306 — 307. 

The  thin  mask  of  the  Consulate  \va^  soon  thrown  off — 
and  the  Emperor  appesireil  in  liis  proper  iiabits.  The 
followin*^  remark;?,  tliourrli  not  all  u[t|ilicable  to  the  same 
period,  appear  to  us  to  be  admirable. 

"  Bonaparte  avoit  In  Thistoire  d'une  mnniere  confuM',     Peu  aecou- 

^^ume  u  I'elude,  il  t-e  rciidoit  beaucouj)  moins  compte  rle  ce  qu'il  avoil 

^■Bpriis  d«n»  lea  livres,  quede  ce  <iu'il  avoit  recueilU  par  rob.<ervatioii 

^B^  Iiommcs.     II  n'en  etoit  pas  ntoins  reste  dans  sa  teto  un  certain 

^HeKi»eet   pour  Attila  et  pour  Cbarlemagne,  pt>ur  les  lois  ftxNlales  et 

^^>onr  le  despotisme  de  rOrieut,  (pi'il  appliquoit  Ji  tort  et  h  tnivers,  no 

se  trompant  jamais,  (outefois,  sur  ce  qui  scrvoit  instantanement  h  Jkiu 

pouvoir;  mais  du  reste,  citant,  blamnnt,  louant  ct  rai.^onnant  comme 

le  hasard  le  conduisoit.     11  purloit  ainsi  des  licures  eutiures  avecd'au* 

laat  plus  d'avantnge,  cju^  iKTsonue  ne  rinlt;rroitq>oit,  si  ce  n'esi  |>arles 

appliiudiss'jmcn*  involontnirc^  qui  ecbnpiwnt  toiijoiuii  dans  des  occa- 
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sions  semblables,     Une  chose  singiili^rCf  cV«t  que,  dans  la  converM 
tinn,  plusicurs  offioicr^  BoniiparttstcH  unt  f?mprunt(>  de  leur  chef 
h(*rotque  galimatias,  qui  veritablcmettt  ne  «igiiitie  rieo  qu'k  U  tete 
Ikuit  cent  mille  hommea." —  vol.  ii.  p.  332 — 333. 

**  11  fit  ocouper  In  plupart  des  charges  dc  sa  maison  par  den  Nobla 
dc  Tanoicn  R.^ime  ;  il  uiinoit  Ics  flatteries  des  courtisans  d'antrelois, 
parce  qu'ils  s'entonduient  luicux  a  cvt  art  quo  h»  homnies  noiiveaux^ 
xneme  les  plus  pmpi*css<«.  CImque  fois  qu'uu  geiitilhomnie  de  I'ln- 
ciennecourrapp^loit  Vetiquettcdu  temps  jiwJi!J,proposoit  une  reverence 
de  plus  une  cortaine  fa^on  de  frappor  a  la  ]Kjrlo  dc  quelque  anti 
ohambrcT  unc  maniere  plus  cepemonJeuae  de  presenter  une  deptVlti 
de  plier  une  li^ttre,  ilc  la  tenniner  iiar  telle  ou  telle  formulc,  i!  uloii 
accueilli  comme  a^il  avoit  fait  faire  des  progres  au  bonheur  de  I'e  ^ 
bumainc!  Lo  code  de  letiquette  imperialc  est  le  document  le'pl 
remarquable  de  la  bassesse  a  laquelle  on  pent  reduirc  Tecp^ce  hi 
niaine." —  voL  ii.  p.  334,  335. 

**Quand  il  y   avoit  quatre    cents  persoiines   dans    aon   salon,  ii 
aveugle  auroit  pu  s\  croire  seal,  tant  le  silence  qu'on  observoit  t'toil 
profond!     Les  marechaui  de  France,  nn  milieu  de§   fatiu^ueji  de  k 
guerre,  au  mameot  de  la  crisc  d'unc  bataille,  cntroient  dans  la  lente  J 
I'empereur  pour  lui  demander  see  ordres,  —  et  il  ue  leur  etoit  pus  per-' 
mis  dc  s'y  asseoir !  Sa  famille  ne  souflroit  pus  uioins  que  lea  rti-angera 
de  son  des|K)tisme  et  dc  sa  hauteur.     Lucicn  a  mieux  aiine  vivre  pri 
soanier  en  Anglcterrc  que  regner  sous  les  ordres  dc  son  frere.     Lo 
Bonaparte,  dont  le  caractere  est  generalenient  estime,  se  vit  constnu 
]iarsa  probite  mtMno,  h  renoncer  u  la  cuuroniie  dc  Hollande ;  et, 
eroiroit-on  ?  quand  il  causoit  aveo  son  frcre  pendant  deux  heures  let 
k-tete,  force  par  sa  niauvaise  santd  de  s'appuyer  peniblement  con 
la  muraille.  Napoleon  ne  lui  oflTroit  pas  une  chaise!  il  denieuroit  lu» 
nicmc  dcbout,  dc  craintc  que  quelqu'un  n'eut  I'idec  dc  se  famlliari 
ftssejc  avoc  lui,  pour  s'asseoir  en  *a  presence. 

"  Le  |>eur  qu'il  cnusuit  dans  les  dernicrs  temps  ctoit  telle,  que 
Sonne  ne  lui  adressoit  le  premier  la  parole  sur  rien.     Quelquefois 
s'entretenoit  avec  la  plus  grande  simplieite  nii  milieu  de  sa  c»>ur, 
dans  son  ooiiseil  dV-tjit.     II  souffroit  la  contmdietion,  il  y  enrourngeo: 
memo,  quand  il  s'agissoit  dc  questions  administratives  ou  judicial: 
sans  relation  avec  sim  (>ouvoir.     XI  falloit  voir  alors  rattendrissenienl 
de  eeux  auxquels  il  avoit  rendu  pour  mi  moment  la  respiration  Ubre 
nuiis,  quand  le  maitre  reparoissoit,  on  denianduit  en  vain  aux  minist 
de  pn'senter  un  rapport  A  l>mpereur  centre  une  mcsure  injuste. — 
uiuii>it  nioins  les  louanges  vraies  que  les  tlntterics  serviles  ;  paree  qii 
dans  lea  unes,  on  n'auroit  vu  que  son  merite,  tandis  que  los-autres* 
(cituient    son    autorite.     En  general,  il  a  ]>refere  la  puissance  a  Ii,' 
gloire  ;  car  Taction  de  la  force  liii  plaiscMl  trop  jiourqu'il  &'iK"cupa  dc 
in  posti'rite,  sur  laquelle  on  ne  peut  rexercer." — vol.  ii.  p.  399 — 401. 

There  nre  some  fine  remarks  ou  the  baseness  of  thoi 
who  solicited  employment  and  favours  under  l^onnpftrt 
and  hnve  since  joined  the  party  of  the  Ultraf^,  and  t  rente 
tlie  wliolo  RevoUuion  as  an  atrocious  rebellion —  and  a 
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very  clear  and  masterly  view  of  the  jx>licy  by  which  that 
great  comraander  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Continental 
Eui"ope.  But  we  can  afford  no  room  now  for  any  furthej* 
account  of  them.  As  a  general,  she  says,  be  was  pi*»>digal 
of  the  Uvea  of  his  soldiers  —  haughty  and  domineering 
to  his  officers  —  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  miseries 
he  inflicted  on  the  countries  which  wci-e  the  scenes  of 
his  operations.  The  following  anecdote  is  curious  — 
and  to  us  original. 

"  On  Va  vu  dantj  la  guerre  d'Autriclie,  en  1809,  quitter  Hlc  de 
Lobau,  <iuanil  il  jugeoit  la  batoille  perdue,  II  traversu  le  Danube-, 
seul  aver  M.  de  Czernitehef,  Tun  dea  inlropides  aides-de-camp  de 
Tempereur  de  Russie,  ct  le  marL-clial  Borthier.  L'einpcreur  Inur  dit 
Bssez  tranquillement  qxi^apres  avoir  gagtte  quarante  bataifles,  il nctoit 
pas  eztraordinnire  den  perdre  u»e  ;  et  lursqu'ii  f'ut  arrive  de  Tuutrc 
c6te  du  fleuve,  il  sc  coucha  et  (fnrmit  Jutqu^aM  It^n^/rtnain  matin  /  sans 
Blnfomier  du  sort  de  rarnn'O  fraii^*oisc,  que  ses  genijraux  suuv^rent 
pendaDt  son  sommeil." —  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 

Madame  de  Stael  mentions  several  other  instances  of 
this  faculty  of  i^Ieeping  in  moments  of  great  apparent 
anxiety.  The  most  remarkable  is,  that  he  fell  fast  asleep 
before  taking  the  iield  in  1814.  while  endeavouring  to 
persuade  one  of  bis  ministers  tliat  lie  had  no  chance  of 
success  in  the  approaching  campaign,  but  must  inevitably 
be  ruined ! 

She  has  extracted  from  the  Moniteur  of  July  1810,  a 
very  singidar  proof  of  the  aucbicity  witb  which  be  very 
early  proclaimed  his  own  seltish  and  auibitious  views. 
It  is  a  public  letter  addressed  by  Inm  to  his  nephew,  the 
young  Duke  of  Berg,  ui  which  he  says,  in  so  many  words, 
*'  N'oubliez  jamais,  que  vos  premiers  devoirs  sont  envere 
MOi — vos  seamds  en  vers  la  France — ceux  en  vers  le.s 
peuplcs  que  jc  pourrois  vous  confier,  ne  viennent 
qu'aprts."  This  was  at  least  candid — and  in  his  disdain 
for  mankind,  a  sort  of  audacious  candour  was  sometimes 
alternated  with  his  duplicity. 

"Un  principe  geuenil,  quelf)u'il  rut^di'pUiaoit  h  Bonopailc ;  conimc 
une  niai.scrie,  ou  (Hiinme  un  eniiemj.  II  n'etoit  point  fianguinaire,  inais 
indifferent  a  la  vie  des  hommes.  II  ne  la  consideroit  que  oomme  un 
moycn  d'arriver  a  tK>n  but,  on  uomiue  uii  obstacle  a  ^-carler  de  sa  route. 
Jl  netoit  pas  ineme  au&si  culL-rt*  qu'il  a  aouveiit  parul'C'lre:  it  vouloit 
effrayrr  nvec  se«  paroles,  altn  de  A'parpner  Ic  fait  par  la  menace. 
Tout  ^toit  chez  lui  mojen  on  l»ut  ;  riuvotontnire  nc  sc  trouvoit  nullc 
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pRrt,  ni  dans  le  bien,  ni  dans  le  imil.  Ou  pretend  quMI  a  dit :  J*a 
taut  tit  vonsrrits  a  drftcnsrr  ptir  an.  Ce  propose.Ht  vruiscmbluble;  cir 
Bonapiirt*'  »  .■iouvcni  asspii  rat'prisc  ses  auditeurs  pour  s**  cornplairr 
dims  uii  gtinro  dt!  sincerite  qui  n'esl  que  de  I'lmpudenee. — Jamaisil 
n'a  eru  aux  seiitimcus  e]Culto&«  eoit  dans  le^  individua,  »o)t  dana  let 
nntiontu ;  il  a  pris  I'expression  de  ces  sentimens  pour  de  rbjpocrisie.''^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  391,  392. 

Bonaparte,  Miidume  du  Stael  thinks,  hud  no  altcmati 
but  to  give  tlic  French  nation  a  free  constitution ;  or 
occupy  them  in  war,  and  to  dazzle  thern  with  miUta; 
glorj'.     He  had  not  niagnanimity  to  do  tlie  one,  and  k 
finally  overdid  the  latter.     His  first  great  error  was  t 
war  with  Spain  ;  his  la.st,  the  campaign  in  Russia.     X 
that   followed  was  put  upon    hiin,  and  could    not 
avoided.     She  rather  admires  his  rejection  of  the  terms 
offered  at  Chatlllon;  and  is  moved  with  liis  farewell  lo 
Ilia  legions  and  their  eagles  at  Fontainhleau.     .She  fei 
like   a  Fivnchwoman    on    the  occupation   of   Paris 
foreign  cont|uerf>r» ;   but  gives  tlie  Em[>eror  Alexandi 
full  credit,  both  for  the  magnanimity  of  his  conduct  as 
conqueror,  and  the  generosity  of  his  sentiments  on  t' 
subject  of  P^rench  liberty  and  independence-     She 
quite  satisfied  with  the  declaration  made  by  the  Kin 
at  St.  Ouen,  and  even  with  the  charter  that  followed 
though  she  allows  that  many  further  provisions  we 
necessary  to  consolidate  the  constitution.     All  tliis  j: 
of  the  book   is  written  with  great  temperance  and 
conciling  wisdom.      She  laughs  at    the  doctrine  of  (t 
yitimaci/j  {{»  it  is  now  niaint^iincd;  but  gives  excellent 
reasons  for  preferring  an  iuicient  line  of  princes,  and 
fixed  order  of  succession.     Of  the  Ultras,  or  unronMit 
iionnl  rot/dllsf.^.  as  slic  calls  them,  ^^he  speaks  with  a  so 
of  mixed   aiiirer  and   pity;    although    an    uui-epre 
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Hcorn  takes  the  ]>lace  of  both,  when  she  has  occa.sion 
mention  those  members  of  the  party  wlio  were  theabj 
iiatrerers  of  Bonnpavte  during  tin-  period  of  his  |»owei 
and  have  but  transferred,  to  the  new  occupant  of  the 
throne,  the  servility  to  which  they  had  been  trained 
under  its  late  possessor. 

"  Mais  fcux  dont  un  avoit  le  plua  do  peine  a  conlenir  I'indifrnatin 
vertiieuse  contrc  le  parti  de  rusurf)alcur,  c'etoient  lea  nobles  on  leu 
adherent's  qui  avolent  demaiide  des  placen  a  cc  m^mo  uc^urpalcur  pei 
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(Lwt  so.  piiis.«nnce,  et  qni  s'cn  6toient  scpRrc.<!  bicn  ncttcincDt  le  jour  de 
|m  r.liut«.  I/ontliousiasme  [»our  la  K'gitiinilt'  dc  tel  cl)aiiib(.*llfln  de 
^Bkdamc  mhte,  on  de  telle  dame  d'otour  de  Madame  sa'ur,  ne  con- 
uoisduit  iK>iut  dti  boraes ;  ft  ceH«s,  nuua  aiitrts  que  lionupiirte  nvoit 
proscril;*  pniilaiit  tout  le  cours  do  son  rrgiie,  nous  nous  exiiiiiinions 
pour  savuir  ai  nous  n'avioiw  pas  I'ti-  scs  tavori?,  quaitd  une  rtrtaine 
delicntesse  d^ame  nous  obligeoit  ft  le  dL'fcndre  contre  lea  invcctivos  de 
ceux  qu'il  avoit  combl^u  de  bieofaits.** —  vol.  iii,  p.  107. 

^bOur  Charles  II.  waa  recalled  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors by  tiie  voice  of  his  people;  and  yet  that  tlirone 
was  shaken,  and,  within  twcntv-five  years,  overturned 
by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  restored  sovereigns. 
Louis  XVIII.  was  not  recalled  by  his  people,  but  brought 
in  and  set  up  by  foreign  conquerors.  It  iniist  thi-i-eforc 
be  still  more  necessary  for  him  to  guard  against  arbitrary 
measures,  and  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  secure  the 
attachment  of  that  people  wliose  hostility  has  so  lately 
proved  fatal.  If  he  like  domestic  examples  better,  he 
has  that  of  his  own  Heun  IV.  before  him.  That  gi'^at 
and  popular  prince  at  last  found  it  ncccssaiy  to  adopt 
the  religious  creed  of  the  great  majority  of  his  pe<.>ple. 
In  the  present  day,  it  is  at  least  as  necessary  for  a  less 
popular  monarch  to  study  and  adopt  their  political  one. 
Some  of  those  about  him,  we  have  heard,  rather  re- 
commend the  exatnpleof  Ferdinand  VII.!  I^ut  even  the 
Ultras,  we  tliifik,  cannot  reaUy  forget  that  Ferdinand, 
instead  of  having  been  restored  by  a  foreign  force,  was 
dethroned  by  one ;  that  there  had  been  no  popular  in- 
surrection, and  no  struggle  for  liberty  in  Spain  ;  and 
that,  besides  the  army,  he  had  the  priesthood  on  his 
side,  which,  in  that  country,  is  as  omnipotent,  as  in 
France  it  is  insignificant  and  powerless,  for  any  jmlitical 
purjmses.  We  cannot  now  follow  Madame  de  Stael  into 
tlie  profound  and  instructive  criticism  she  makes  on  the 
management  of  affairs  during  Bonaparte's  stay  at  Elba; 
— though  much  of  it  is  applicable  to  a  later  period  — 
and  thougli  we  do  not  remember  to  ha\e  met  any  where 
with  so  inucli  trutli  told  in  so  gentle  a  manner. 

Madame  de  Stai-l  confirms  what  we  believe  all  well- 
informed  persons  now  admit,  that  for  moi»ths  I)efore  the 
return  of  Bonaparte,  tlie  attempt  was  expected,  and  in 
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some  measin*e  prepared  for — by  all  but  the  court,  nnd 
the  royalists  by  wliom  it  was  surrounded.  .When  tlie 
news  of  his  landin*r  was  received,  they  were  still  too 
foolish  til  bi.'  iihipiiied ;  and,  when  the  friends  of  liberty 
siiid  to  each  other,  with  bitter  regret,  ''There  is  an  end 
of  ourrdxTty  if  he  should  succeed  —  and  of  our  national 
independence  if  he  should  finl," — the  worthy  Lltras  went 
about,  saying,  it  vms  the  luckiest  thing  ui  the  world, 
for  they  should  now  get  properly  rid  of  him;  and  the 
King  would  no  longer  be  vexed  with  the  fear  of  a  pro- 
tender  I  Madame  de  Stael  treats  with  derision  the  idea 
of  Bonaparte  being  sincere  in  his  professions  of  regard 
to  liberty,  or  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  constitution 
proposed  to  him  after  his  return.  She  even  maintains, 
that  it  was  altsnixl  to  propose  a  free  constitntion  at  such 
a  crisis.  If  the  nation  and  the  army  abandoned  the 
Bourbons,  notliing  remained  for  the  nation  but  to  invest 
the  master  of  that  army  with  the  dictatorship;  and  to 
rise  en  vimse^  till  tlieir  bordei^  were  frwd  from  the  in- 
vaders. That  tlte)*  did  not  do  so,  only  proves  that  tliey 
liad  become  indtflej'ent  about  the  country,  or  tliat  tliey 
were  in  their  hearts  hostile  to  Bouajiarte.  Nothing,  she 
assures  us,  but  the  consciousness  of  this,  could  have  made 
him  submit  to  concessions  so  alien  to  his  whole  character 
and  habits — and  the  world,  says  Jludanic  de  Stael,  so 
uuderstootl  him.  "  (Juand  il  a  prononc*^  les  naots  de 
Loi  et  Libert^,  1' Europe  s'est  rassuroe:  lillle  a  senti  que 
ce  n'etoit  plus  son  ancien  et  terrible  adversalre." 

She  passes  a  magnificent  encomium  on  the  military 
genius  and  exalted  character  of  our  Wcllincton ;  but 
says  he  could  not  have  conquered  as  he  aid,  if  the 
French  had  been  led  by  one  who  could  rally  round  him 
the  affections  of  the  people  as  well  as  he  could  diiX'Ct 
their  soldiers.  She  maintains,  that  after  the  battle,  when 
Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris,  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  being  called  upon  again  to  abdicate ;  but  expected  to 
obtaiu  from  the  two  chambers  the  means  of  renewing 
or  continuing  the  contest.  When  he  found  that  this 
■was  impossible,  he  sunk  at  once  into  despair,  and  re- 
signed  himself  without   a  struggle.     The    seliishncss 
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which  had  guided  his  whole  career,  disclosetl  Uself  in 
naked  deformity  in  the  last  acts  of  his  public  life.  He 
abandoned  liis  army  tlie  moment  he  found  that  he  could 
not  lead  it  imnieaiately  against  the  enemy  —  and  no 
sooner  saw  his  o>\ti  fate  determined,  than  he  gave  up  all 
concern  for  that  of  the  unha]>py  country  which  his  am- 
bition hud  involved  in  such  disasters.  lie  quietly  passed 
by  the  camp  of  his  warriors  on  his  -way  to  the  port  by 
which  he  was  to  make  his  own  escape  —  and,  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Knglisli,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  for  himself  the  benefit  of  those  liberal  i>rin- 
ciples  which  it  had  been  the  business  of  liis  life  to 
extirpate  and  discredit  all  over  the  world. 

At  this  point  Madame  de  Stael  terminates  somewhat 
abruptly  her  historical  review  of  the  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  here,  our  readers  %vill  be  happy  to  leani,  we 
must  stop  too.  There  is  half  a  volume  more  of  her 
work,  indeed,  —  and  one  that  cannot  be  supposed  the 
least  interesting  to  us,  as  it  treats  chiefly  of  tlxe  history, 
cxinstitution,  and  society  of  England,  fiut  it  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  with  the 
examination  of  it.  We  have  every  reason  certainly  to 
Ije  satisfied  ■with  the  account  she  gives  of  us ;  nor  can 
any  thing  be  more  eloquent  and  animating  than  the  view 
she  has  prc.sented  of  the  admirabk*  mechanism  and 
steady  working  of  our  constitution,  and  of  its  ennobling 
effects  on  the  character  of  all  who  live  under  it.  We  are 
willing  to  believe  all  tliis  too  to  be  just;  though  we  are 
certainly  {liiinted  en  beau.  In  some  parts,  however,  we 
are  more  shocked  at  the  notions  she  gives  us  of  the 
French  character,  than  flattered  at  the  contrast  exhibited 
by  our  own.  In  mentioning  the  good  reception  that  gen- 
tlemen in  opposition  to  government  sometimes  meet  witli 
in  society,  among  us,  and  the  upright  posture  they  con- 
trive to  maintain,  she  says,  that  nobody  here  would  think 
of  condoUmj  with  a  man  for  being  out  of  power,  or  of 
receiving  him  with  less  cordiality.  She  notices  also,  with 
a  very  alanning  sort  of  admiration,  that  she  understood, 
when  in  England,  that  a  gentleman  of  the  law  had 
actually  refused  a  situation  worth  6000/.  or  7000/.  a 
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he  did  not  approvi 


ministr 
ice  any 


year,  merely  becj 

by  whom  it  was  offered;  anu  adds,  that  m 
man  who  would  refuse  a  respectable  office,  with  a  salary 
of  8000  louis,  would  certainly  be  considered  as  fit  for 
Bedlam :  And  in  another  place  she  observes,  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  fundamental  maxim  in  that  country,  that 
every  man  must  have  a  place.  We  confess  that  we  havt- 
some  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  incidental  intima- 
tions with  her  leading  |x>sitionj  that  the  great  majority 
of  tlic  Frencli  nation  is  desirous  of  a  free  constitution, 
and  perfectly  fit  for  and  deserving  of  it.  If  these  be 
the  principles,  not  only  ui»on  which  they  act,  but  which 
thev  and  tlieir  advocates  avow,  we  know  no  constitution 
un^er  which  thev  can  be  free ;  and  have  no  faith  in  tht' 
power  of  any  new  institutions  to  counteract  that  spirit 
of  corruption  by  which,  even  where  they  liave  existed 
the  longest,  their  whole  virtue  is  consumed. 

Witli  our  manners  in  society  she  is  not  quite  so  well 
pleased ;  —  though  she  is  kincf  enough  to  ascribe  nnr 
deficiencies  to  the  most  honourable  causes.  In  cora- 
miserating  the  comparative  dulncss  of  our  social  talk, 
however,  has  not  this  philosophic  observer  a  little  over- 
looked the  effects  of  national  tastes  and  habits  —  and  is  It 
not  conceivable,  at  least,  that  we  who  are  used  to  it  msj 
reallv  have  as  much  satisfaction  in  our  own  hum-drum 
way  of  seeing  each  other,  as  our  more  sprightly  iieiirli* 
hours  in  their  exquisite  assemblies?  In  all  this  part  of 
the  work,  too,  we  think  we  can  perceive  tlie  traces 
ratlier  of  in^jenious  theorv,  than  of  correct  observation; 
and  suspect  that  a  good  part  of  the  tableau  of  English 
Bocicty  U  rather  a  sort  of  conjectural  sketch,  than  a  copy 
from  Y^nl  life;  or  at  least  that  it  is  a  generalization  from 
a  yory  few,  and  not  ver^'  common  examples.  May  we 
be  imrdoned  too  for  hinting,  that  a  poi-son  of  Madaine  ^ 
Stael's  great  talents  and  celebrity,  is  by  no  means  wcH 
qualitied  for  discovering  the  true  tone  and  character  of 
Englisli  societv  from  her  own  observation;  both  becanw? 
she  was  not  likely  to  see  it  in  tliose  smaller  and  iiion* 
familiar  assemblages  in  which  it  is  seen  to  the  mof-t 
ttdvuntage,  and  because  her  presence  must  have  had  tlic 
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unlucky  effect  of  imposing  silence  on  the  modest,  and 
tempting  the  vain  and  ambitious  to  unnatural  display 
and  ostentation. 

With  all  its  faults,  however,  the  portion  of  her  book 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence,  is 
well  worthy  of  as  ample  a  notice  as  we  have  bestowed 
on  the  other  parts  of  it,  and  would  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  justify  us  in  ascribing  to  its  lamented  author  that 
perfection  of  masculine  understanding,  and  female  grace 
and  acuteness,  which  are  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  apart, 
and  never,  avc  believe,  were  before  united. 
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(Fedkuary,  1816.) 

Mcmoires  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Larochejaqueleiw; 
avec  Deux  Cartes  ffu    Theatre  de  la   Guerre  de  La    VendSe. 

2  tomes,  8  vo.    pp.600.     Parie:   1815. 

This  is  u  book  to  be  i>laced  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son's delightful  Memoirs  of  her  heroic  husband  and  his 
chivah\)U8  Independents.  Both  are  pictures,  by  a  female 
hand,  of  tumultuary  and  ahnost  private  wars,  carried  on 
by  conscientious  individuals  af^ulnst  the  actual  p^ovcm- 
luent  of  their  country :  —  and  both  bring  to  light,  not 
only  iniuiinoruble  traits  of  the  most  romantic  daring  and 
devoted  fidelity  in  particular  persons,  but  a  general 
character  of  domestic  virtue  and  social  gentleness  among 
those  who  would  othenrtase  Iiave  figured  to  our  imagin- 
ations as  adventurous  desperadoes  or  ferocious  bigots. 
There  is  leas  talent,  perhaps,  and  less  loftiness,  either  of 
style  or  of  character,  in  the  Frenclx  than  the  English 
heroine.  Yet  she  also  has  done  and  suffered  enough  to 
entitle  her  to  that  appellation  ;  and,  while  her  narrative 
acquires  an  additional  interest  and  a  truer  tone  of  na- 
ture, from  the  occasional  recurrence  of  female  fears  ami 
anxieties,  it  is  conversant  with  still  more  ejctraordinary 
incidents  and  characters,  and  reveals  still  more  of  what 
had  been  previously  malignantly  misrepresented,  or  en- 
tirely unknown. 

Our  readers  will  understand,  from  the  title-page  which 
we  have  transcribed,  that  the  work  relates  to  the  un- 
happy and  sanguinaiy  wars  which  were  waged  against 
the  insurgents  in  La  Vendee  during  the  first  and  mad- 
dest years  of  the  French  Republic  ;  But  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  add,  that  it  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
transactions  of  two  years ;  and  that  the  detailed  narrative 
ends  with  the  dissolution  of  the  fii'st  Vcndean  army, 
before  the  proper  formation  of  the  Chouan  force  in  Bnt- 
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tany,  or  the  second  insurrection  of  Poitou ;  though 
there  are  some  brief  and  iniperfect  notices  of  these,  and 
subsequent  occurrences.  The  details  also  extend  only 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Royalist  or  Insurgent  party, 
t^  which  the  author  belonged;  and  do  not  atfect  to  em- 
brace any  general  history  of  the  war. 

This  Jiard-fated  woman  was  very  young,  and  newly 
married,  when  she  was  thrown,  b}'  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  into  the  Vtivy  heart  of  those  de2)lorable 
contests; — and,  without  pretending  to  any  other  in- 
formation than  she  could  draw  from  lier  own  experience, 
and  scarcely  presuming  to  pas-s  any  judgment  upon  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  cause,  she  has  made  up  her 
book  of  a  clear  and  dramatic  description  of  acts  in  whicli 
she  was  a  sharer,  or  sce-nes  of  which  she  was  an  eyewit- 
ness, — and  of  the  charactere  and  histories  of  the  iminy 
distinguished  individuals  who  partoolc  with  her  of  their 
glories  or  sufferings.  The  irregular  and  undisciidined 
wars  which  it  is  her  business  to  describe,  arc  naturally 
far  more  prolific  of  extniorduiary  incidunts,  nnexpfrted 
turns  of  fortune,  and  striking  displays  of  individual 
talent,  and  vice  and  virtue,  than  the  more  solemn  move- 
inents  of  national  hostility;  wliere  every  thing  is  in  a 
great  measure  provided  and  foreseen,  and  where  the 
inflexible  subordination  of  rank,  and  the  severe  exac- 
tions of  a  limited  duty,  not  only  take  away  the  induce- 
ment, but  the  oj)portunity,  for  those  exaltations  of  per- 
sonal feeling  and  adventure  which  produce  the  most 
lively  interest,  and  lead  to  the  most  animating  results. 
In  the  unconcerted  proceedings  of  an  insurgent  popu- 
lation, all  is  experiment,  and  all  is  passion.  The  heroic 
daring  of  a  simple  peasant  lifts  him  at  once  to  the  rank 
of  a  leader;  and  kindles  a  general  enthusiasm  to  whicli 
all  things  Iwconie  possible.  Clenerous  and  gentle  feel- 
ings are  speedUy  generated  by  this  raised  state  of  mind 
and  of  destination ;  and  the  perpetual  intermixture  of 
domestic  cares  and  rustic  occupations,  with  the  exploits 
of  troops  ser\'ing  without  pay,  and  utterly  unprovided 
with  magazines,  produces  a  contrast  which  enliances  tlie 
ett'ects  of  both  parts  of  the  description,  and  gives  an  air 
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of  moral  picturesqueneas  to  the  scene,  which  is  b*>tb 
pathetic  and  delightful.     It  becomes  much  more  attrac- 
tive also,  in  this  representation,  by  the  sinj2:nlar  candour  J 
and  moderation  — ^not  the  most  usual  virtue  of  hellige^| 
rent  females  —  Tvith  which  Madame  de  L.  has  told  rhe 
story  of  her  friends  and  her  enemies  —  the    liberality^ 
with  which  she  has  praised  the  instances  of  lieroisni 
compassion  which  i>ccur  in  the  conduct  of  the  rcpu 
licans,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  she  confesses  thi 
jealousies  and  excesses  which  sometimes  disp^ced  the 
insurgents.     There  is  not  only  no  royalist  or  antirevi 
lutionary  rant  in  these  volumes,  but  scarcely  any  of  t" 
bitterness  or  exaggeration  of  a  party  to  ci\'il  dissensioni 
and  it  is  rather  wonderful  that  an  actor  and  a  suffe 
in  the  most  cruel  and    outrageous  warfare   by  whii 
modem  times  have  been  disgraced,  should  have  set 
example  of  temperance  and  iiiipartiulity  which  its  reriio 
spectators  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  follow.  The  tru 
is,  we  believe,  that  those  who  have  had  most  occasion  to 
see  the  mutiuii  madness  of  contending  factions,  and 
be  aware  of  the  traits  of  individual  generosity  l»y  whl 
the  worst  cause  is  occasionally  redeemed,  and  of  bmti 
outrage  by  which  the  best  is  sometimes  dehassed,  a 
both  more  indulgent  to  human  nature^   and  more  dis- 
trustful of  its  immaculate  purity,   than  tlic   fine  de- 
clainiers  who  aggravate  all  tlmt  is  bad  on  the  side 
which  they  arc  opposed,  ami  refuse  to  admit  its  exi 
euce  in  that  to  which  they  belong.     The  general  of 
adverse  army  has  always  more  toleration  for  the  sti 
rities  and  even  the  misconduct  of  his  opponent's,  tli; 
the  herd  of  ignorant  speculators  at  home ; — in  the  sai 
way  as  the  leaders  of  political  parties  liave  uniformly  fi 
less  rancour  and  animosity  towards  their  untagoni 
than  tiio  vulgar  followers  in  their  train.     It  is  no  sm 
proof,  however,  of  an  elevated  and  generous  chnract 
to  be  able  to  make  those  allowances;  and   Madame 
L.  would  have  had  every  apology  for  falling  into  the 
opposite  error, — both  on  account  of  her  sex,  the  natur^^ 
prejudices  of  her  rank  and  education,  the  extraonlinai^J 
sufferings  to  which  she  was  subjected,  and  the  singularly 
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mild  and  unoftendiiig  character  of  the  beloved  associates 
of  whom  she  was  s<»  criielly  deprived. 

She  had  some  rights  in  truth,  to  be  delicate  and  royal- 
ist, beyond  the  ordinary  standard.  Her  father,  the 
Marquis  de  Donnison,  had  an  employment  about  the 
person  of  the  King;  in  virtue  of  wliicn,  he  had  apart- 
ments in  the  Palace  of  Versailles ;  in  whicli  splendid 
abode  the  present  writer  was  born,  and  contiinied  con- 
stantly to  reside,  in  the  very  focus  of  royal  influence  and 
gloiy,  till  the  whole  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  leave  it,  by  the  fury  of  that  mob  which 
escorted  them  to  Paris  in  1789.  She  had,  like  most 
French  ladies  of  distinction,  been  destined  from  her  in- 
fancy to  be  the  "wife  of  M.  de  Lescure,  a  near  relation  of 
her  mother,  and  the  representative  of  the  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  Sidgues  in  Poitou.  The  eliaracter  of 
this  eminent  person,  both  as  it  is  here  drawn  by  his 
widow,  and  indirectly  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  her 
narrative,  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  that  which  we 
should  liave  been  inclined,  a  priori^  to  ascribe  to  a  young 
Fi'ench  nobleman  of  the  old  regime,  just  come  to  court, 
in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  fmm  a  great  military  school. 
He  was  extremely  serious,  bashful,  pious,  and  self-deny- 
ing,— with  givat  firnmess  of  character  and  sweetness  of 
temper, — fearless,  and  even  ardent  in  war,  but  humble 
in  his  pretensions  to  dictate,  and  most  considenito  of  the 
wishes  and  suffei'ings  of  his  followers.  To  this  pei"son 
slie  was  married  in  tlie  nineteenth  year  of  her  age,  in 
October, !  71>(), — at  a  time  when  most  of  the  noblesse  had 
already  emigrated,  and  when  the  i*age  for  that  unfor- 
tunat-e  measure  had  penetrated  even  to  the  province  of 
Poitou,  where  M.  de  Leseure  liad  previously  formed  a 
[irudent  ass(x;iation  of  the  wliole  gentry  of  the  countiy, 
to  whom  the  peasantiy  were  most  zealously  attached. 
It  was  the  fashion,  however,  to  emigrate;  and  so  many 
of  the  Poitevin  nobility  were  pleased  to  follow  it,  that 
M.  de  Lescure  at  last  thought  it  concerned  his  honour, 
not  to  remain  longer  behhid  ;  and  came  to  Paris  in 
February,  17i)l,  to  make  preparations  for  his  journey  to 
Coblentz.     Here,   however,   he   was   requested  by  the 
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Queen  herself  not  to  go  farther ;  and  thought  it  his  dut 
to  obey.     The  summer  was  passed  in  the  greatest  anxic 
ties  and  agitations ;  and  at  List  came  the  famous  Tenth  of 
August.     Madame  de  L.  assures  us,  that  the  attack  on 
tlic  palace  was  altogether  unexj>ected  on  that  occasioi 
and  tliat  M.  Montmorin,  who  came  to  her  from  the  Kiii^ 
late  in  the  preceding  evening,  informed  her,  that  they 
were  perfectly  aware  of  an  intention  to  assault  the  royal 
residence  on  tlic  night  of  the  12th;  but  that,  to  a  cer-., 
tainty,  nothing  would  be  attempted  till  then.     At  mid 
night,  however,    there    were  signs  of  agitation  in  the" 
neighbourhood ;  and  before  four  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
the  massacre  had  Ijegun.     M.  de  Lescure  rushed  out 
the  first  symptom  of  alarm  to  join  the  defenders  of  th^ 
palace,  but  could  not  obtain  access  within  the  gates,  at 
was  obliged  to  return  and  disguise  himself  in  the  garb  ( 
a  Sanscuiotfes  that  lie  misrht  Tninirle  Avith  some  clmnoe 
escape  in  the  crowd  of  assailants.     M.  de  Montmorii; 
Avhose  disguise  was  less  perfect,  escaped  as  if  by  a  ii 
racle.     Ailer  being  insulted  by  the  mob,  ho  had  take 
I'efuge  in  the  shop  of  a  small  grocer,  by  whom  he  wa 
immediately  recognised,  and  where  he  was  speedily  sui 
rounded  by  crowds  of  the  National  Guards,  reeking  froi 
the  slaugliter  of  the  Swiss.     The    good-natured   shof 
keeper  saw  his  dnnger,  and,  stepping  quickly  up  to  him, 
said   with  a  familiar  air,  "  Well,  cousin,  you  scarcelj^J 
expected,  on  your  arrival  from  the  eountry,  to  witnea^B 
the  downfal  of  the  tyrant  —  Here,  drink  to  the  health  of 
those  brave  assertors  of  our  liberties.''     He  submitted  t^^ 
swallow  the  toast,  and  got  off  without  injury.  ^H 

The  street  in  which  M.  Lescure  resided,  being  much 
frequented  by  persons  of  the  Swiss  nation,  was  evidently 
a  very  dangerous  place  of  retreat  for  royalists;  and,  st 
after  it  was  dark,  the  whole  family,  disguised  in  the  tire 
of  the  lower  orders,  slipped  out,  with  the  design  of  takh.g, 
refuge  in  the  house  of  an  old  femme-de-chambre,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.     M.  de  Dounison  and  his  wife 
went  in  one  party ;  and  Madame  Lescure,  then  in  th^ 
seventh  month  of  her  j)regnancy,  with  her  husband,  il 
another.    Litending  to  cross  by  the  lowest  of  the  bridge 
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they  first  turned  into  the  Champs-Elysces.  More  than 
a  tliuusand  men  had  been  killed  there  that  day ;  but  the 
alleys  were  now  silent  and  hmoly ;  though  the  roar  of 
the  multitude,  and  occasiuiiai  discharges  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  were  heard  from  the  front  of  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  conflagration  of  the  barracks  was  gtill  visible 
ill  the  sky.  While  they  were  wandering  in  tliese  Iior- 
rid  shades,  a  woman  came  flying  up  to  them,  followed 
by  a  drunken  patriot,  with  his  musket  presented  at  her 
head.  All  lie  had  to  say  was,  that  slie  was  an  aristocrat, 
und  that  he  must  finish  his  day's  work  by  killing  her, 
M.  Lescure  appeased  him  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  by  professing  to  enter  entirely  into  his  sentiments, 
and  pro[>osing  that  tliey  should  go  back  together  to  the 
attiick  of  the  palace ;  —  adding  only,  "  But  you  see  what 
state  my  wife  is  in — -she  is  a  poor  timid  creature — and 
I  must  first  take  her  to  her  sister's,  and  then  I  shall  re- 
turn here  to  you."  The  savage  at  last  agreed  to  this, 
though,  before  he  went  off,  he  presented  his  piece  several 
times  at  them,  swearing  that  he  believed  they  were  aris- 
tocrats after  all,  and  that  he  iiad  a  mind  to  have  a  shot 
at  them.  This  rencontre  drove  them  from  the  lonely 
way  ;  and  they  returned  to  the  public  streets,  all  blazing 
with  illuminations,  and  crowded  Avith  drunken  and 
infuriated  wretches,  armed  with  pikes,  and  in  many  in- 
stances stained  with  blood.  The  tumult  and  terror  of  the 
scene  inspired  Madame  de  I.,  with  a  kind  of  sympathetic 
frenzy ;  and,  without  knowing  what  she  did,  slie  scrcaraed 
out,  Vive  Icx^i  Sansculottes!  a  baa  les  U/raths!  as  outi*a- 
gcously  as  any  of  them.  They  glided,  unhurt,  however, 
through  this  horrible  assemblage ;  and  crossing  the  river 
by  the  Pojit  NeuJ\  found  the  opposite  sliore  dark,  silent, 
and  deserted,  and  speedily  gained  the  humble  refuge  In 
search  of  which  they  had  ventured. 

The  domestic  relations  between  the  great  and  their 
dependants  were  certainly  more  cordial  in  old  France 
than  in  any  other  country  —  and  a  revolution,  which 
aimed  professedly  at  levelling  all  distinction  of  ranks, 
and  avenging  the  crimes  of  the  wealthy,  armed  the 
hands  of  but  few  servants  against  the  lives  or  liberties 
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of  their  masters.     M.  de  Lcscure  and  his  family  were 
Baved  ill  thia  extremity  by  the  prudent  and  heroic  fide- 
lity of  some  old  waiting-womeu  and  laundresses  —  and 
ultimately  effected  their  retreat  to  the  country  by  the 
zealous  and  devoted  services  of  a  former  tutor  in  thf^f 
family,  who  had  taken  a  very  conspicuous  part  on  the^ 
side  uf  the  Revolution.      This  M.  Thomasin^  who  had_ 
superintended  the  education  of  M.  Lescure,  and  retaint 
the  warmest  affection  for  him  and  the  whole  family,  \va 
an  active,  bold,  and  gotxl-hmnoured  man  —  a  great  ienec 
and  a  considerable  orator  at  the  meetings  of  his  sectioi 
He  was  eager,  of  course,  for  a  revolution  that  was  to 
give  every  thing  to  talents  and  courage;  and  had  been 
made  a  captain  in  one  of  the  municipal  regiments  of 
Paris.      This  kind-licarted  patriot  took  the  proscrib 
family  of  M.  de  Lcscure  under  his  immediate  protection 
and  by  a  thousand  little  stratagems  and  contrivance 
not  only  pi^ocured  passports  and  conveyances  to  taki 
them  out  of  Paris,  but  actually  escorted  them  himself, 
in  his  national  unitonii,  till  they  were  safely  settled  m 
a  royalist  district  in  the  suburbs  of  Tours.     Wlien  any 
tumult  or  obstruction  arose  on  the  journey,  M.  Thomasiii 
leaped  from  the  carnage,  and  assuming  the  tone  of  zotd 
ana  autliorit}-  that  belonged  to  a  Parisian   officer,  he 
harangued,  reprimanded,  and  enchanted  the  provincial 
patriots,  till  the  whole  party  went  off  again  in  the  mid^H 
of  their  acclamations.   From  Tours,  after  a  aiutious  an^H 
encouraging  explomtiun  of  the  neighbouring  countiy, 
they  at  length  proceeded  to  M.  Lescure's  chateau  of 
Clu-'ion,  in  the  heart  of  the  district  afterwards  but  too 
well  known  by  the  name  of  La  Vendde,  of  which  the 
author  has  hei*e  introduced  a  very  clear  and  interestinj^d 
description.  ^^1 

A  ti*act  of  about  150  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  and 
on  tlie  southern  bank  of  the  Loire,  comprehends  th^H 
scene  of  those  depbrable  hostilities.     Tlie  most  iidan^l 
part  of  the  district,  and  that  in  which  the  insurrection 
ftrst  broke  out,  is  called  Le  Bom/e;  and  sc»ems  to  ha 
been  almost  as  singidar  in  its  physical  conformation, 
in  the  state  and  condition  of  its  population.    A  series  of 
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detached  eminences,  of  no  great  elevation,  rose  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  country',  ^vith  little  rills  trickling  in 
the  hollows  and  occasional  cliffs  by  their  sides.     'Ihe 
whole  sjjace  was  divided  into  sinnll  enclosures,  each  sur- 
rounded with  tall  wild  licdges,  and  rows  of  ix)lhird  trees; 
so  tliat,  though  there  were  few  large  woods,  the  whole 
region  had  a  sylvan  and  irapeuetrable  appearance.    The 
ground  was  mostly  in  pasturage ;  and  the  landscape  had, 
for  the  most  part,  an  aspect  of  wild  verdure,  except  that 
in  the  autumn  some  patches  of  yellow  corn  appeared  here 
and  there  athwart  the  green  enclosures.    Only  two  great 
ivKids  traversed  this  sequeatered  region,  running  nearly 
parallel,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  seventy  miles  from 
each  other.    In  tlie  intennediate  space,  there  was  nothing 
but  a  labyrinth  of  wild  and  devious  paths,  crossing  each 
other  at  the  extremity  of  ahnost  every  field — often  serv- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  as  channels  for  tlie  winter  tor- 
rents, and  winding  so  capriciously  among  the  innumer- 
uble  lulk>cks,  and  beneath  the  meeting  hedgerows,  that 
the  natives  themselves  were  always  in  danger  of  losing 
their  way  when  they  went  a  league  or  two  from  their 
own  habitations.     The  country,  though  nither  thickly 
peopled,  contained,  as  may  be  supjiosed,  few  large  towns ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  devoted  almost  entirely  to  rural  oc- 
cupations, enjoved  a  great  deal  of  leisure,     Tlie  noblesse 
or  gentry  of  the  country  were  very  generally  resident 
on  their  estates ;  where  they  lived  in  a  style  of  simplicity 
and  liomeliness  which  had  long  disappeared  from  every 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.     No  grand  parks,  tine  gar- 
dens, or  ornamented  villas ;  but  spacious  clumsy  ch&- 
teaus,  surrounded  with  farm  oflHeos  and  cottages  for  the 
labourers.     Their  manners  and  way  of  life,  too,  partook 
t)f  the  satne  primitive  rusticity.     Iherc  was  great  coi-di- 
ality,  and  even  much  familiarity,  in  the  intercourse  of 
the  seigneurs  with  their  dependants.     They  ^vere  f(»l- 
lowcd  by  large  trains  of  them  in  their  luinting  expedi- 
tions, which  occupied  a  great  part  of  their  time.    Every 
man  had  his  fowlingpiece,  and  was  a  marksman  of  fame 
or  pretensions.     They  were  posted  in  various  quarters, 
^■o  intercept  or  drive  back  the  game;   and  were  thus 
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tniincd^  by  anticipation,  to  that  sort  of  discipline  and 
concert  in  wliicli  tbeir  whole  art  of  war  vms  afterwards 
found  to  consist  Nor  was  their  intitnacy  confmtHl  to 
their  sports.  The  [)ea9unts  resorted  familiarly  to  their 
landloi\ls  for  advice,  botli  legal  and  medical;  and  they 
repaid  the  vinits  in  their  daily  rambles,  and  entered  •\\ith 
iiiteix'st  into  aU  the  detailsof  their  ugricultiind  operations. ' 
They  came  to  the  weddings  of  their  cliildren,  drank  with 
their  jci^ucsts,  and  made  little  ])rcsent3  to  the  young  people. 
Ou  Sundays  and  holidays,  all  the  retainers  of  the  family' 
assembled  at  the  chtitoau,  and  danced  in  the  bam  or  the 
court-yard,  according  to  the  season.  The  ladies  of  the 
house  joined  in  the  festivity,  and  that  without  any  airs 
of  condescension  or  of  mockery ;  for,  in  their  own  life, 
there  was  little  splendour  or  luxurious  refinement.  They 
travelled  on  horseback,  or  in  hea^'}''  carriages  dra^vn  by 
oxen ;  and  hiid  little  otlier  amusement  than  in  the  care  of 
their  dependants,  and  the  familiar  intercourse  of  neigh* 
boura  among  whom  there  was  no  rivalry  or  principle  of 
ostentation. 

Fntm  all  this  there  resulted,  as  Madame  de  L.  assures 
us,  a  certain  innocence  and  kindliness  of  character, 
joined  with  great  hardihood  and  gaiety,  —  wliich  re- 
minds us  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  Beurnois,  —  and  carries 
with  it,  perhaps  on  account  of  that  association,  an  idea 
of  something  more  chivalrous  and  romantic  —  more 
honest  and  uiisopliistiouted,  than  any  thing  wc  now  ex- 
pect to  meet  witn  in  this  modern  world  of  artifice  and 
derision.  There  was  great  purity  of  morals  accordingly, 
Madame  de  L.  informs  us,  and  general  cheerfulness  and 
content  througliout  the  whole  district; — crimes  were 
never  heard  of,  and  lawsuits  almost  unknown.  Though 
not  very  well  educated,  the  jx)pulation  was  exceedingly 
devout ; — ^  though  theirs  was  a  kind  of  superstitious  and 
traditional  devotion,  it  must  be  owned,  rather  than  an 
eidightened  or  rational  faith.  Tiiey  had  the  gr«Uest 
venenition  for  crucifixes  and  images  of  their  saints,  and 
had  no  idea  of  any  duty  moiv  imperious  than  that  of 
attending  on  all  the  offices  of  religion.  They  were  sin- 
gularly attached  also  to  their  cur^s;   who  were  almost 
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all  born  and  bred  in  the  country,  spoke  their  patois,  and 
shared  in  all  their  pastimes  and  occupations.  When  a 
hunting-match  wan  to  take  pluce,  the  clergyman  an- 
nounced it  iVoni  the  pulpit  ai'ter  ])ravers, — ^and  then 
took  his  fowlingpiccc,  and  accompanied  his  congregation 
to  the  thicket.  It  was  on  behalf  of  these  cures,  in  fact, 
that  the  first  disturbances  were  excited. 

The  decree  of  the  Convention,  displacing  all  priests 
who  did  not  take  the  oaths  imposed  by  that  assenihly, 
occasioned  the  removal  of  several  of  those  beloved  and 
conscientious  pastors ;  and  various  tumults  were  excited 
by  attempts  to  establish  their  successors  by  authority. 
Some  lives  were  lost  in  those  tumults;  but  thuir  most 
important  effect  was  in  diffusing  an  opinion  of  the 
severity  of  the  new  government,  and  familiarizing  the 
people  with  the  idea  of  resisting  it  by  force.  The  order 
of  the  Convention  for  a  forced  levy  of  300,000  men,  and 
the  preparations  to  carry  it  into  eifect,  gave  rise  to  the 
first  serious  insurrection  ;  —  and  while  the  dread  of 
punishment  for  the  acts  of  violence  already  committed 
deterred  the  insurgents  fi'om  submitting,  the  standard 
was  no  sooner  raised  between  the  republican  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  the  discontented  ])easantry 
on  the  other,  than  the  mass  of  that  united  and  alarmed 
poptilation  declared  itself  ibr  their  associates ;  and  a 
^reat  tract  of  country  was  thus  arrayed  in  ojTon  rc^bellion, 
without  concert,  leader,  or  preparation.  \\'e  have  the 
testimony  of  Madame  de  L.  therefore,  in  addition  to  all 
other  g«x)d  testimony,  that  this  great  civil  war  originated 
almost  accidentally,  and  certainly  not  from  any  plot  or 
conspiracy  of  the  leading  royalists  in  tlie  countr3^  The 
resitfent  gentry,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  jvart,  favonix'd 
that  cause  ;  and  the  peasantry  felt  almost  universally 
with  their  masters; — but  neither  had  the  least  idea,  in 
the  beginning,  of  opposing  the  political  pretensions  of 
the  new  government,  nor,  even  to  the  last,  much  serious 
hope  of  effecting  any  revolution  in  the  general  state  of 
the  country-  The  first  movements,  indeed,  piirtook  far 
more  of  bigotr}'  than  of  royalism  ;  and  were  merely  the 
rash  and  undirected  expressions  of  plebeian  resentment 
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for  the  loss  of  their  nccustonied  jwistors.     The  more  ex-, 
tensive  coiniuotions  which  followed  on  the  compulso 
levy,  were  et|uallv  without  object  or  plun,  aud  were  co; 
fined  at  first  to  the  pciisantry.     The  gentry  did  not  j(*i 
until  they  had  no  alternative,  but  that  of  taking 
arms  either  against  their  own  dependants,  or  along  wi 
them ;    and  they  went  into  tlie  field,   generally,  with 
little  other  view  than  that  of  acquitting  their  own  faith 
and  honour,  and  scarcely  any  exjiectation  l>eyond  tliat 
of  obtaining  better  terms  for  the  i-ebels  lliey  wei-e  joiu- 
ing,  or  of  being  able  to  make  a  stand  till  some  ne 
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revolution   should   take  place  at  Paris,  and  bring 
rulers  less  harsh  and  sanguinary. 

It  was  at  the  ballot  for  the  levy  of  St.  Florent,  that 
the  relK'Uion  may  be  said  to  have  begun.     Tlie  yttun^ 
men  first  murmuretl,  and  then  threatened  the  commis- 
sioners, who  somewhat  nishly  directed  a  fieldpiece  to  biH 
pointed  against  them,  and  afterwards  to  be  fired  ove^^ 
their  heads: — Nobody  was  hurt  by  the  discharge;  and 
the  crowd  immediately  rushed  forward  and  seized  uiM)n 
the  gun .     Some  of  the  commissioners  were  knocked  down 
—  their  papers  were  seized  and  burnt — and  the  rioters 
went  alx)ut  singing  and   rejoicing  for  the  n?st  of  the 
evening.     An  account,  probably  somewhat  exaggerated, 
of  this  tumult,  was  brought  next  day  to  a  venerahle 
peasant  of  the  name  of  Cathelinenu^  a  sort  of  itinerant 
denier  in  wool,  who  was  immediately  struck  with  the^ 
decisive  consequences  of  tliis  open  attack  on  the  codH 
stituted  authorities.     The  tidings  Avcre  brought  to  him 
as  he  was  kneading  the  weekly  allowance  of  bread  fo^— 
his  family.     He  instantly   wijied  his  arms,  put  on  hijH 
coat,  and  repaired  to  the  village  market-place,  where  he 
liarangued  the  inhabitants,  and  prevailed  on  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  lx>ldest  youths  to  take  their  arms  in  their 
hands  and  follow  him.     Pie  was  universally  res|>eetc 
for  his  piety,  good  sense,  and  mildness  of  character  ;  anc 
proceeding  with  his  troop  of  i*ecruits  to  a  neighbourir 
village,  repeated  his  eloquent  exhortations,  and  instantlj) 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  hundred  enthoi 
Blasts.  Without  stopping  a  moment,  he  led  this  new  armj 
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to  the  attack  of  a  military  post  guarded  by  foui'Score 
soldiei's  and  a  piece  of  cannon.  Tlic  post  was  surprised, 
—  tlic  soldiers  dispersed  or  made  jiriwoncrs, — and  the 
inm  bn)ught  off  in  triumph.  From  this  he  advances, 
rlie  same  afternoon,  to  another  post  of  two  hundred 
soldiers  iind  three  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  succeeds,  by  the 
same  surprise  and  intrepidity.  The  morning  after,  while 
preparing  for  other  enterprises,  he  is  joined  by  another 
Dand  of  insurgents,  wJio  nad  associated  to  protect  one 
of  their  friends,  for  whose  arrest  a  military  order  had 
been  issued.  The  united  force,  now  amounting  to  a 
thousand  men,  then  directed  its  attack  on  Chollet,  a 
considerable  town,  occu])ied  by  at  least  500  of  the  re- 
]iublican  army;  and  again  bears  down  all  resistance  by 
the  suddenness  and  impetuosity  of  its  onset.  The  rioters 
find  here  a  considerable  supply  of  anns,  money,  and 
ammunition; — and  th»is  a  country  is  lost  and  won,  in 
which,  but  two  days  before,  nobody  thought  or  s£X)ke 
of  insurrection  I 

If  there  was  somftliinj;  astoni^ihiniif  in  the  sudden 
breaking  out  of  this  rebellion,  its  firet  apparent  sup- 
pression was  not  less  extraordinary.  These  events  took 
place  just  before  Lent;  and,  upon  the  approach  of  that 
holy  season,  the  religious  rebels  all  dispersed  to  their 
homes,  and  betook  themselves  to  their  prayers  and  their 
nistic  occupations,  just  as  if  they  had  never  quitted 
them.  A  column  of  the  republican  army,  whicli  ad- 
vanced from  Angers  to  bear  down  the  insurrection, 
fotind  no  insurrection  to  quell.  They  marched  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  met  ever>'  where 
viith  the  most  satisfactory  appearances  of  submission 
auil  trancjuillity.  These  appearances,  however,  it  will 
ivadily  be  understood,  were  altogether  deceitfiil ;  and  as 
soon  as  Easter  Sunday  was  over,  the  peasants  began 
again  to  assemble  in  arms, — and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
to  apply  to  the  gentry  to  head  them. 

All  this  time   Matlame   Lcscure  and  her  family  i*e- 

ined  quietly  at  Olisson  ;  and,  in  tJiat  profound  retreat, 

'ere  ignorant  of  the  singular  events  to  which  we  have 

alluded,  for  long  after   they  occurivd.     The  first  in- 
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tclligcnce  they  obtained  was  from  the  indefatigable 
M.  Thomasin,  wh(»  passed  his  time  partly  at  their  chateau, 
and  partly  in  scanipering  abont  the  country,  and  ha- 
ranguing the  constitutea  authorities — always  in  his 
national  unif'onn,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  Parisian 
patriot.  One  day  this  intre]>id  person  came  home,  with 
a  strange  story  uf  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ilerbiers 
having  been  taken  either  by  a  party  of  insurgents,  or  by 
an  English  anny  suddenly  landed  on  the  coast ;  and,  at 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  ch&tean  was  in- 
vcstt.'dby  200  soldiers,  —  and  a  party  of  dragoons  rode 
into  the  court-yard.  Their  business  was  to  demand  all 
the  horses,  arms,  and  auiniimition,  and  also  the  person 
of  an  old  cowardly  chevalier,  some  of  whose  foolish  let- 
ters had  been  carried  to  the  munici|xdity.  M,  de  L. 
received  this  deputation  with  his  characteristic  composure 
— made  the  apology*  of  tlie  |HX)r  chevalier,  and  a  few 
jokes  at  his  cxj>ense  —  gave  up  some  bad  horses — and 
sent  away  the  party  iu  great  good  humour.  For  a  few 
days  they  were  agitutetl  with  coutntdictory  rumours : 
But  at  last  it  appearetl  that  the  government  had  de- 
termined on  vigorous  measures;  and  it  was  announced, 
that  all  the  gentry  would  be  required  to  arm  themselves 
and  their  retainers  against  the  insur<jent3.  This  brought 
things  to  a  crisis  ; — a  council  was  held  in  the  chto-siu, 
when  it  was  speetlily  determined,  that  no  considemtitm 
of  prudence  or  of  safety  could  induce  men  of  honour  to 
desert  their  depcndiiuts,  or  the  party  to  which,  in  their 
hearts,  tliey  wished  well ;— and  that,  when  the  alterna- 
tive caine,  they  would  rather  fidit  with  the  insurgents 
than  against  them.  Henri  de  Larochejarjuelein — of 
whom  the  fair  writer  gives  so  engaging  a  jncturc,  and 
upon  whose  acts  of  heroism  she  dwells  throughout  with 
so  visilde  a  delight,  that  it  is  quite  a  disappointment  to 
find  that  it  is  not  his  name  she  bears  when  she  comes  to 
change  her  own — had  been  particularly  inquired  after 
and  threatened;  and  upon  an  order  being  sent  to  liis 
peasantr)^  to  attend  and  ballot  for  the  militia,  he  takes 
hoi*sc  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  sets  out  to  jilacc 
himself  at  their  head  for  resistance.     The  rest  of  the 
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ty  i-emaiii  a  few  days  longer  in  considerable  per- 
plexity.—  M.  Thomasiii  ha\'ing  become  sus|>ect<jd,  on 
account  of  his  frequent  resort  to  them,  had  been  put  in 
prison ;  and  they  were  almost  entirely  without  intel- 
liffeucc  as  to  what  was  going  on  ;  when  one  morning, 
w'hen  they  were  at  breakfast,  a  party  of  horse  gallops 
up  to  the  gate,  and  present-sanorder  for  theinuiicdiate 
arrest  of  the  whole  company.  M.  de  L.  takes  this  with 
perfect  calmness — a  team  of  oxen  is  yoked  to  the  old 
coach  ;  and  the  prisoners  are  jolted  along,  under  escort 
of  the  National  dragoons,  to  the  town  of  Bressuire.  By 
the  time  they  had  reached  tliis  place,  their  mild  and 
steady  deportment  had  made  so  favourable  an  impres- 
sion on  their  conductors,  that  they  were  very  near 
taking  them  back  to  their  homes  ;  —  and  the  municipal 
officers,  before  whom  M.  de  L.  was  brought,  had  little 
else  to  urge  for  the  arrest,  but  that  it  did  not  seem 
advisable  to  leave  him  at  large,  when  it  had  lieen  found 
necessary  to  secure  all  the  other  gentry  of  the  district. 
They  were  not  sent,  however,  to  the  common  prison, 
but  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  worthy  republican,  who 
had  formerly  supplied  the  family  with  groceries,  and 
now  treated  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  civility. 
Here  they  remained  for  several  davs,  closely  shut  up 
in  two  little  rooms ;  and  were  not  a  little  startled,  when 
they  saw  from  their  windows  two  or  three  thousand  of 
the  National  guard  march  fiercely  out  to  repulse  a  party 
of  the  insurgents,  who  were  advancing,  it  was  reported, 
under  the  command  of  Henri  de  Larochejaquclcin.  Next 
day,  however,  these  valiant  warriors  Ciune  flying  back 
in  great  confusion.  They  had  met  and  been  defeated  by 
the  insurgents  ;  and  the  town  was  filled  with  terrors — 
and  with  thecrueltiesto  which  terror  always  gives  birth. 
Some  hundreds  of  Marseillois  arrived  at  this  crisis  to 
reinforce  the  republican  army ;  and  proposed,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  intimidation  and  security,  that  they  should  im- 
mediately massacre  all  the  prisoners. — The  native  leaders 
all  expressed  the  greatest  horror  at  this  proposal — but 
it  was  nevertheless  carried  into  effect  I  The  author  saw 
hundreds  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  marched  out  of 
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the  town,  under  a  guard  of  thoir  butcliers.     They  were 
then  drawn  up  in  a  ncighlx>uring  field,  and  wei-c  cut  dowu 
with  the  sabre — inoHt  of  them  quietty  kneeling  and  tx- 
clniming,  Vlrehlioi!     It  was  natural  for  Madame 
L.  and  her  party  to  think  tliat  their  turn  was  to  col 
next :  and  the  alarms  of  their  (•oin[mssionate  jailor 
rot  h<'lp  to  allay  tlieir  apptx-hensions.     Their  fate  In, 
indeed  uj>on  the  slightest  accident.     One  day  they 
ceived  a  letter  from  an  emio'rant,  con^cratulatini:  i\ 
on  the  progixiss  of  the  counter-revolution,  und  exhorting 
them  not  to  remit  their  eflbrts  in  the  cause.     The  very 
day  after,  their  letters  were  all  opened  at  the  municipa- 
lity, and  sent  to  them  unsealed !     Tlie  patriots,  however, 
it  tunied  out,  were  too  much  occupied  with  apprehen- 
sions of  their  own,  to  attend  to  any  thing  else.     The 
National  guardr>  of  the  place  were  not  uiueh  accustouk-d 
to  war,  and  trembled  at  the  retaliation  which  the  ex- 
cesses of  their  Marseillois  auxiliaries  might  so  well  justify. 
A  sort  of  panic  took  possession  ev^en  of  their  best  coqt^: 
nor  could  the  general  prevail  on  his  cavalrj'  to  recon 
noitre  l>cyond  tlie  walls  of  the  town.     A  few  horsciiirii. 
in<leed,  once  ventun^  half  a  mile  farther ;  but  s[Ki'iiil} 
came  galloping  Imck  in  alarm,  with  a  report  that  a  °yvs\ 
troop  of  the  enemy  were  at  their  heels.     It  turned  oiii 
to  be  only  a  single  countryman   at  work  in  his  titilil,     , 
with  H  team  of  six  oxen  !  jH 

There  was  no  waiting  an  assault  -with  such  forcp*^^ 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1793,  it  was  resolve*!  to 
evacuate  the   place,   and  fall   back  on    Tliouars.     The 
aristocratic  captives  were  fortunately  forgotten  in  tlie 
hurry  of  this  inglorious  movement;   and  though  tln'V 
listened  through  their  closed  shutters,  with  no  great 
tranquillity,  to  tlic  parting  clamours  and  Lmpivcaiioiis 
of  the  Marseillois,  they  soon  received  assurance  of  their 
deliverance,    in    the  sujjplicwtions  of  their  kcej>er,  anil 
many  othei's  of  tlie  municipality,  to  be  allowed  to  retiri- 
with  them  to  Clisson,  and  to  seek  shelter  there  from  tlif' 
vengeance  of  the  advancing  royalists.     M.  de  Lesc 
with  his  usual  good  nature,  granted  all  these  reques 
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ajid  they  soon  set  oft*,  with  a  grateful  escort,  for  their 
desertocl  chUteau. 

The  flankers  he  had  already  incurred  l>y  his  inaction 
—  the  successes  of  his  less  prudent  friends,  and  the  ap- 
parent weakness  and  irresolution  of  their  opponents  — 
now  decided  M.  de  Lescure  to  dissemble  no  longer  with 
those  who  si'cnied  enlitle<l  to  his  protection;  and  he 
resolved  instantly  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  insurgents, 
and  support  the  eftorts  of  his  adventurous  cousin.  He 
accordingly  sent  round,  without  the  delay  of  an  instant, 
to  intimate  his  purpose  to  all  the  parishes  where  he  had 
influence;  and  busied  himself  and  his  household  in  pre- 
parini^  liorses  and  arms,  while  liis  wife  and  her  women 
were  enga^^ed  in  manufacturing  whit<^  co<'kades.  In  the 
midst  of  these  preparations,  Hctiri  de  Lrtrochcjaquelein 
arrived,  flushed  with  victory  and  hope,  and  announced 
his  seizure  of  Brcssuire,  and  all  the  story  of  his  brief 
and  busy  tnxmpaign. 

l'l>on  Ilia  6r8t  arrival  in  the  revolted  district  of  his 
own  domains,  he  found  the  peasants  ratlier  disheartened 
for  want  of  a  leader — some  setting  off  for  the  anny  of 
Anjou,  and  others  meditating  a  return  to  their  own 
homes.  His  ap|U'arance,  however,  and  the  lieartiness  of 
his  adherence  to  their  cause,  at  once  revived  the  sinking 
flame  of  their  entluisiasm,  and  spread  it  through  all 
the  adjoining  region.  Before  next  evening,  lie  foiuul 
himself  at  the  head  of  near  10,000  devoted  followers  — 
without  arms  or  discipline  indeed,  but  with  hearts  in  the 
trim — and  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  would  venture 
to  lead.  There  were  oidy  about  200  firelocks  in  the 
whole  array,  and  these  were  shabby  fowlingpieces,  with- 
out bayciuets :  The  rest  were  equipped  with  scythes,  or 
blades  of  knives  stuck  upon  poles — with  spits,  or  with 
good  heavy  cudgels  of  knotty  wood.  In  presenting  him- 
sell'  to  this  romantic  army,  their  jouthful  leader  made 
the  following  truly  eloquent  and  charncteristic  s]>eech  — 
'*  My  good  friends,  if  my  father  were  here  to  lead  you,  we 
should  all  proceed  with  greater  confidence.  For  my 
part,  I  know  I  am  but  a  child — but  I  Jiope  1  liavc  courage 
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enough  not  to  be  quite  umvorthy  of  supplying  his  place 
to  you — Follow  me  when  I  advance  against  the  enemy — 
kill  nie  when  I  turn  my  back  upon  them  — and  revenge 
me,  \i'  they  bring  me  down  ! "  That  very  day  he  led  them 
into  action.  A  strong  post  of  the  republicans  was  sta- 
tioned at  Aubiers: — Henri,  with  a  dozen  or  two  of  his 
best  marksmen,  glided  silently  behind  the  hedge  which 
surrounded  the  field  in  which  they  were,  and  Imine* 
diately  began  to  iire — some  of  the  luianned  peasants 
lianding  forward  loaded  muskets  to  them  in  quick  suc- 
cession. He  himself  fired  near  200  shots  that  day;  and 
a  gamekce{)er,  who  stood  beside  bin),  almost  as  many. 
The  soldiers,  though  at  first  astonished  at  this  assault 
from  an  invisible  enemy,  soon  collected  themselves,  and 
made  a  movement  to  gain  a  snndl  height  that  was  near. 
Henri  cliose  this  moment  to  make  a  general  assault ;  and 
calling  out  to  his  men  that  they  were  running,  burst 
througli  the  hedge  at  their  head,  and  threw  them  in- 
stantly into  fligiit  and  invtrievable  confusion  ;  got  pos- 
session of  their  guns  and  stores,  and  pursued  them  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  walla  of  Bressuirc.  Such, 
almost  universally,  was  the  tactic  of  those  forraidid)lu 
insurgents.  Their  whole  art  of  war  consisted  in  creoj)- 
ing  romid  the  hedges  whicli  separated  them  from  their 
enemies,  and  firing  there  till  they  began  to  waver  or 
move  —  and  then  rushing  forward  with  shouts  and  im- 
petuosity, but  without  any  regard  to  order ;  i>ossessirig 
themselves  first  of  the  artillery,  and  rushing  into  the 
heart  of  their  opjx>nents  with  prodigious  fierceness  and 
activity.  In  these  assaults  they  seldom  lost  so  much  as 
one  mau  for  every  fivki  that  fell  of  the  regulars.  They 
were  scarcely  ever  discovered  soon  enough  to  suffer  from 
the  musketry — and  seldom  gave  the  artillery  an  o[>por- 
tunity  of  firing  more  than  once.  AMien  they  saw  the 
flash  of  the  pieces,  they  instantly  threw  themselves  fiat 
on  the  ground  till  the  shot  flew  over,  then  started  u]), 
and  rushed  on  the  gunners  before  they  could  reload, 
they  weix;  finally  repulsed,  they  retreated  and  dispersed 
with  the  same  magical  raj)idity,  darting  through  the 
hedges,  and  scattering  among  the  defiles  in  a  way  tlial 
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eluded  nil  j)ur6uit,  and  exposed  those  "who  attempted  it 
to  murderous  anibusctides  at  ever}'  turning. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  M.  de  Leseure  had 
declared  lor  the  wliite  cockade,  forty  parishes  assumed 
that  badge  of  hostility ;  and  he  and  his  cousin  Ibinid 
themselves  at  the  head  of  near  20,000  men !  The  day 
after,  they  brought  eighty  horsemen  to  tlie  chateau. 
These  gallant  knights,  however,  were  not  very  gorgeously 

r)ari.soned.  Their  steeds  were  of  all  sizes  and  colours 
many  of  them  witli  packs  insteiwl  of  saddles,  and  loops 
of  rope  for  stirrujjs — pistols  and  sabres  of  all  shapes 
tied  on  with  cords — white  or  l>lack  cockades  in  their 
hats — and  tricoloured  ones — with  bit,s  of  epaulettes  taken 
from  the  vanquished  republicans,  dangling  in  ridicule  at 
the  tails  of  their  horses !  Such  as  they  were,  however, 
they  tilled  the  chateau  with  tumult  and  exultation,  and 
frightened  the  hearts  out  of  some  unhappy  republicans, 
who  came  to  look  after  their  wives  who  had  taken  refUge 
in  that  asylum.  Thcydid  them  no  otlier  hunn,  iiowever, 
than  compelling  them  to  spit  on  their  tricoloured  cockades, 
and  to  call  Vive  k  Rail  —  which  the  poor  people,  being 
"des  gens  honnetes  et  paisibles/'  very  readily  performed. 

In  the  afternoon,  Madame  de  L.,  with  a  troop  of  her 
triumphant  attendants,  paid  a  visit  to  her  late  prison  at 
Bressuire.  Tlie  place  whs  now  occupied  by  near  20,000 
insurgents — all  as  remarkable,  she  assures  us,  for  their 
simple  piety,  and  the  innocence  and  purity  of  their 
morals,  as  for  tlie  valour  and  enthusiasm  which  had 
banded  tlicm  together.  Even  in  a  town  so  obnoxious  as 
this  liad  become,  from  the  mas.sacre  of  the  prisoners, 
there  were  no  executions,  and  no  pillage.  Some  of  the 
men  were  expressing  a  gi'cat  desire  for  some  tobacco; 
and  upon  being  asked  whether  there  was  none  in  the 
place,  answered,  quite  simply,  that  there  was  plenty, 
but  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it ! 

In  giving  a  short  view  of  the  whole  insurgent  force, 
which  she  estimates  at  about  80,000  men,  Madame  de  L. 
here  introduces  a  short  account  of  its  principal  leaders, 
whose  characters  are  drawn  witli  u  delicate,  tliough 
probably  too  favoui'able  hand.     M.  d'Elbee,  M.  de  Bon- 
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champ,  and  M.  de  Mari^iy,  were  almost  the  only  ontvS 
■\vho  had  fonnerly  exercised  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
Avere  therefore  invested  with  the  fonnid  command.  Stof- 
iiet,  a  native  of  Alsace,  had  fonnerly  served  in  a  Swiss 
regiment,  bnt  had  lon^  been  a  gamekeeper  in  Poitou. 
Of  CatheliiK^an  we  liave  spoken  already.  Henri  de 
Larochejaquelcjn,  :ind  ^I.  de  Lescure,  were  undoubtedly 
the  most  pojuilar  and  unportant  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  are  painted  witli  the  greatest  liveliness  and 
discriniination.  The  former,  tall,  fair,  and  graceful  — 
with  a  shy,  affectionate,  and  indolent  manner  in  private 
life,  had,  in  the  Held,  all  the  gaiety,  animation,  and  love 
of  adventure,  that  he  used  to  display  in  the  chase.  Ut- 
terly indiifcreiit  to  danger,  and  ignorant  of  the  very 
name  of  fear,  his  great  faults  as  a  leader  Avere  rashness  in 
attack,  and  undue  exposure  of  his  person.  He  knew 
little,  and  cared  less,  for  the  scientihc  details  of  war;  and 
could  not  always  maintain  tlie  gravity  that  was  required 
in  the  councils  of  the  leaders.  Sometimes  after  bluntly 
giving  his  opinion,  he  woidd  quietly  lay  himself  to  slee[i 
till  tlie  end  of  the  deliberations;  and,  when  reproached 
with  this  neglect  of  his  higher  duties,  would  answer. 
*^  Wluit  business  had  they  to  make  me  a  Generjil? — I 
would  nmcii  rather  have  lK»en  a  private  light-horseman, 
and  taken  the  sport  as  it  came."  With  all  this  light- 
heartetlness,  however,  he  was  full  not  only  of  kindness 
to  his  sokliers,  bnt  of  compassion  for  his  prisonei*s.  Ho 
would  sometimes  offer,  indeed,  to  iight  them  fairly  liand 
to  hand,  before  accepting  their  surrender;  but  never  re- 
fused to  give  quarter,  nor  ever  treated  them  with  insult 
or  severity, 

M.  de  Lescure  was  in  many  respects  of  an  opposite 
character.  His  courage,  though  of  tlie  most  heroic  temper, 
was  invariabl}^  united  with  perfect  coolness  and  deliber- 
ation. ■  He  had  a  gn*at  theoretical  knowledge  of  war, 
having  diligently  studied  all  that  was  written  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  was  the  only  man  in  the  i>arty  who  knew  any 
thing  of  fcu'tification.  His  temper  was  unalterably  sweet 
and  placid;  and  his  never-failing  humanity,  in  the  tre- 
mendous scenes  he  had  to  pass  through,  Iiad  somctJiing  in 


It  of  an  angelical  charncter.  Though  constantly  engaged 
at  the  heatl  of  his  troops,  and  oltt^n  leading  tfit'iu  on  to 
the  assault,  he  could  never  persuiule  hitnselt*  to  take  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  with  his  own  hand,  or  to  show 
the  smallest  severity  to  his  captives.  One  day  a  soldier, 
who  he  thou;rht  had  surrendered,  fired  at  him,  almost  at 
the  nnizzle  of  his  piece,  lie  put  aside  the  musket  with 
his  sword,  and  said,  with  perfect  composure,  "  Take  that 
prisoner  to  the  rear,"     His  attendants,  enraged  at  the 

Jierfidy  of  the  assault,  cut  him  down  behind  his  back. 
le  turned  round  at  the  noise,  and  flew  into  the  most 
violent  passion  in  wliieh  he  had  ever  been  seen.  This 
was  the  only  thne  in  his  life  in  which  he  was  kno-\vn  to 
utt^r  an  oath.  Tliere  was  no  spirit  of  vengeance  in 
short  in  liis  nature;  and  he  frequently  saved  more  lives 
after  a  battle,  than  liad  l)een  lost  in  the  course  of  it. 

The  discipline  of  the  army,  thus  commanded,  has 
been  already  spoken  of.  It  was  never  even  divided  into 
regiments  or  companies.  When  the  chiefs  had  agreed 
on  a  plan  of  o[)erations,  they  announced  to  their  fol- 
lowers; —  M.  Lescure  goes  to  take  such  a  bridge,  — who 
will  follow  him?  M.  Marigny  keeps  the  passes  in  such  a 
valley  —  who  av'III  go  with  liim ?  —  and  so  on.  Tliey  were 
never  told  to  niardi  to  tix!  right  or  to  the  left,  hut  to  that 
tree  or  to  that  steeple.  They  were  generally  veiy  ill  sup- 
plied with  auununttion,  and  were  often  obliged  to  attack 
a  post  of  artillery  witli  cudgels.  On  one  occasion,  while 
rushing  on  for  this  purpose,  they  suddenly  discovered  a 
huge  eruciiix  in  a  recess  of  the  wood.s  on  their  flank,  and 
immediately  every  man  of  them  stopped  slmrt,  and  knelt 
quietly  down,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  They  then 
got  up,  ran  right  fonvard,  and  took  the  cannon.  They 
had  tolerable  medical  assistance;  anil  found  admirable 
nurses  for  the  wounded,  in  the  nunneries  and  other  reli- 
gious establishments  that  existed  in  all  the  considerable 
towns. 

Their  first  enterprise,  after  the  capture  of  ISressaire^ 
was  against  Thouars.  To  get  at  tiiis  place,  a  consider- 
able river  was  to  be  crossed M.  de  Lescure  lieaded  a 

party  that  was  to  force  the  passage  of  a  bridge;  but 
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when  he  came  within  the  heavy  fire  of  its  defenders,  all 

his  pettiJantsi  Ic'll  back,  and  left  him  for  some  minutes 
alone:  —  His  clothes  were  torn  by  the  bullets,  but  not  a 
shot  took  effect  on  his  person : — He  returned  to  the  charge 
again  with  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein: — Their  followers, 
aU  but  two,  again  left  them  at  the  moment  of  charging: 
But  the  enemy,  scared  at  their  audacity,  had  already 
taken  flight ;  the  bridge  was  carried  by  tliose  four  men; 
and  the  town  was  given  up  after  a  short  struggle,  though 
not  before  Henri  had  climbed  alone  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  by  the  help  of  a  friend's  shoulders,  and  thrown 
several  stones  at  the  flying  inhabitants  within.  The 
republican  general  (iuetineau,  wlio  bad  defended  himself 
with  great  valour,  obtained  honourable  terms  in  this 
cajntulation,  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness 
by  the  insurgent  chiefs.  He  had  commajided  at  Bres- 
suirc  when  it  was  finally  abandoned,  and  told  M.  Les- 
ourc,  when  he  was  bi*ought  before  him,  that  he  saw  the 
closed  window-shutters  of  his  family  well  enough  as  he 
marched  out ;  and  that  it  was  not  out  of  forgctfiilness 
that  he  had  left  them  unmolested.  M,  Lescure  ex- 
])resscd  his  gratitude  for  his  jjcnerosity,  and  pressed  hiia 
to  remain  with  them.  —  "You  do  not  agree  in  our 
opinions,  I  know ;  —  and  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  any 
share  in  our  proceedings.  You  shall  be  a  prisoner  at  large 
among  us :  But  if  you  go  back  to  the  republicans,  tliey 
will  say  you  gave  up  the  place  out  of  ti-eacherj%  and  you 
>vill  be  rewarded  by  the  executioner  for  the  gallant  de- 
fence you  have  made."  —  The  captive  answered  in  terms 
equally  firm  and  spirited.  — *'  I  must  do  my  duty  at  all 
hazards.  I  should  be  dishonoured,  if  I  remained  volun- 
tarily among  enemies;  and  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  all 
I  have  liitherto  done." — It  will  surprise  some  violent 
royalists  among  ourselves,  we  lielieve,  to  find  that  this 
frankness  and  fidelity  to  his  party  secured  for  him  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  all  the  Vendean  leaders.  The 
peasants,  indeed,  felt  a  little  more  like  the  liberal  per- 
sons just  alluded  to.  Tltei/  were  not  a  little  scandalized 
to  find  a  republican  treated  with  rosiX'Ct  and  courtesy ; 
—  and,  above  all,  were  in  horror  when  they  saw  him  ad- 
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mitted  into  the  private  society  of  their  chiefs,  and  disco- 
vered that  M.  de  Bonchanip  actually  trusted  himself  in 
the  satne  chamljcr  with  him  at  night !  For  the  first  two 
or  three  nights,  indeed,  several  of  them  kept  watch  at 
the  outside  of  the  door,  to  defend  him  against  the  assas- 
sination they  apprehended  ;  and  once  or  twice  he  found 
in  the  morning,  that  one  more  distrustful  than  the  rest 
had  ghded  into  the  room,  and  laid  himself  do^vn  across 
the  feet  of  his  commander. 

From  Thouara  tliey  proceeded  to  Fontcnay,  where 
they  had  a  still  more  tbrraidable  resisUmcc  to  encounter. 
M,  de  Lescure  was  again  exjjosed  alone  to  the  fire  of  six 
pieces  of  cannon  charged  with  grajMi;  and  had  his  hat 
pierced,  a  spur  shot  off,  and  a  boot  torn  by  the  dis- 
charge;—  but  lie  only  turned  round  to  his  men,  who 
were  hanging  back,  and  said,  *^  You  see  these  fellows  can 
take  no  aim ;  —  come  on  !  "     Tliey  did  come  on,  and  soon 

^^Tied  all  before  them. 

H  The  republicans  had  retaken,  in  the  course  of  these 
encounters,  tlie  first  piece  of  cannon  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  to  winch  the  pea- 
sants had  fondly  given  the  name  of  Marie  Jeanne*  After 
their  succ4?ss  at  Fontenny,  a  party  was  formed  to  recover 
it.  One  man,  in  his  impatience,  got  so  far  ahead  of  his 
comrades,  that  he  was  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy  before  he 
was  aware.  Fortunately,  he  hud  the  horse  and  accoutre- 
ments of  a  dragoon  lie  had  killed  tlie  day  before,  and 
was  taken  by  the  party  for  one  of  their  own  company. 
They  welcomed  him  accordingly ;  and  fold  him  that  he 
was  just  come  in  time  to  repulse  the  brigands,  who  were 
advancing  to  retake  their  Marie  Jeanne.  "Arc  they  ?" 
says  he; — "follow  me,  and  we  shall  soon  give  a  good 
account  of  them:"  —  and  then,  heading  the  troop,  he 
rode  on  till  he  came  within  reach  of  his  own  party,  when 
he  suddenly  cut  do\vn  the  two  men  on  each  side  of  him, 
and  welcomed  his  friends  to  the  victory.  At  another  time, 
four  yoimg  officers,  in  the  wantonness  of  their  valour, 
rode  tdone  to  a  large  vilhige  in  the  lieart  of  the  country 
occupied  by  the  rejiubricans,  ordered  all  the  inhabitants 
to  throw  down  their  tricoloured  cockades,  and  to  prepare 
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quarters  for  the  roynlist  army,  which  was  to  marcli  in, 
in  the  evenings  100,000  strong.     The  gt>od  pco[>lo  beganj 
their  preparations  accordingly,  and  hewed  do^ni  thflr 
tree  of  liberty  —  when  the  young  men  laughed  in  their 
faces,  and  galloped  unmolested  away  from  upwards  of 
thousand  enemies  I  — The  whole  book  is  full  of  such  tea' 
and  adventures. — Theii*  recent  successes  had  eneumbe: 
them  with  near  4000  prisoners,  of  whom,  as  they  had  ii 
strong  places  or  regular  garrisons,  they  were  much  ut 
loss  how  to  disix)se.     To  dismiss  such  a  mob  of  privai 
on  their  parole  not  to  serve  any  more  against  them,  th 
kneAV  woidd  be  of  no  avail ;  and  after  much  deliberation? 
they  fell  upon  the  ingenious  expedient  of  shaving  tlieir 
heads,  at  the  same  time  that  their  parole  was  e.\iictfdi 
so  that  if  they  again  took  the  field  agaiust  them  withf 
any  moderate  time,  they  might  be  easily  recognised,  nnd 
dealt  with  acconlingly.      Madajiie  Lescure's  fatlier  hud 
the  merit  of  this  happy  invention. 

The  day  after  the  capture  of  Fontcnay,  the  grea 
part  of  the  army  thought  it  was  time  to  go  home  for 
while  to  look  after  their  cattle,  and  tell  their  exploits 
their  wives  and  children.  In  about  a  week,  however, 
considerable  number  of  them  came  back  again,  and  p 
ccedcd  to  attack  Saumur.  Here  M.  de  Lescure  received 
first  wound  in  the  arm  ;  and  Henri,  throwing  hia  hat  o 
the  entrenchments  of  the  place,  called  to  his  men,  "  L 
us  sec  now,  who  Avill  bring  it  back  to  me  I '' — and  rush 
at  their  head  across  the  glacis.  A  vast  multitude  of  li 
repubhcans  fell  in  this  battle;  and  near  12,000  prisonei 
were  made,  —  who  were  all  shaved  and  let  go.  T" 
insurgents  did  not  lose  400  in  all.  In  the  castle  they 
found  Quetineau,  the  gallant  but  unsuccessful  defend*;^ 
of  Thouars,  who,  according  to  M.  de  Lescure's  pivdictio 
liad  been  arrested  and  oixlercd  for  trial  in  consequence 
that  disaster.  He  was  again  pressed  to  remain  wi 
them  as  a  prisoner  on  parole ;  but  continued  firm  in  hi 
resolution  to  do  his  duty,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fortu 
He  was  sent^  acconlingly,  to  Paris  a  short  time  after 
where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed! 

The  insurrection  had  now  attaine<:l  a  magnitude  whic 
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3mcd  to  make  it  necessary  to  have  some  one  formally 
appointed  to  the  chief  command ;  and  with  a  view  of  at 
once  fluttering  and  animating  the  poa.*iants,  in  whose 
spontaneous  zeal  it  had  originated,  all  voices  were  united 
in  favour  of  Cathelineau,  the  humble  and  venerable 
leader  under  whom  its  first  successes  had  Ix^m  olitaiiied. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  indeed,  that  in  a  party  thus  asso- 
ciated avowedly  in  opposition  to  democratical  innova- 
tiotis,  the  distinctions  of  rank  were  utterly  disregarded 
and  forgotten.  Not  only  was  an  humble  peasant  raisetl 
to  the  dignity  of  commander-in-chief,  but  Madame  de  L. 
assures  us,  that  she  herself  never  knew  or  enquired  whe- 
ther one  half  of  the  officers  were  of  noble  or  plclx'ian  de- 
scent; and  mentions  one,  the  son  of  a  village  shoemaker, 
who  was  long  at  the  head  of  all  that  was  gallant  and 
distinguished  in  the  body.  We  are  afmid  that  this  is 
a  trait  of  their  royalism,  which  it  is  no  longer  thought 
prudent  to  bring  forward  in  the  courts  of  i-oyalty. 

Those  brilliant  successes  speedily  suggested  enterprises 
of  still  greater  ambition  and  extent.  A  communication 
was  now  oj^ened  with  M.  de  Charrette,  who  had  long 
iicmled  the  kindred  insurrection  in  Anjou  ;  and  a  joint 
attack  on  the  city  of  Nantes  was  projected  and  executed  by 
the  two  armies.  That  of  Poitou  was  now  tolerably  pro- 
vided with  nrms  and  amnumition,  and  decently  clothed, 
though  without  any  attetjtion  to  unifonnity.  The  dress 
of  the  officers  was  abundantly  iierce  and  fantastic.  With 
pantaloons  and  jackets  of  gray  cloth,  they  wore  a  variety 
of  great  I'ed  handkorcliiefs  all  about  their  persons — one 
tied  round  their  head,  and  two  or  three  about  their 
waist,  and  across  their  shoulders,  for  holding  their  pistols 
and  ammunition.  Henri  dr  Larochejaquek-in  introduced 
this  fashion  ;  and  it  speedily  became  universal   amoug 


his  companions, 


them  not  a  little  the  air  of 


hriijandA^  oi*  banditti,  the  name  early  bestowed  on  them 
by  the  republicans,  and  at  lust  generally  adopted  and 
recognized  among  themselves.  The  expetlition  to  Nantes 
was  disastrous.  The  soldiers  did  not  like  to  go  so  far 
frotu  home  ;  and  the  army,  us  it  advanced,  nu^lted  away 
^fcy  daily  desertions.     There  was  also  some  want  of  con-. 
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cert  in  the  movements  of  the  different  corps; — and, 
after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  the  attack  was  abandoned, 
and  the  forces  dispersed  all  over  tlie  country.  The  good  J 
Cathelineau  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  affair,  at  | 
which  neither  M.  dc  Lescure  nor  Henri  were  present;] 
the  latter  being  in  garrison  at  Saumur,  and  the  other^ 
disabled  by  his  wound.  The  news  of  this  wound  came 
rather  suddenly  upon  his  -wife,  who,  though  she  had 
always  before  been  in  agonies  of  fear  on  horseback,  in* 
stantly  mounted  a  ragged  colt,  and  galloped  off  to  rejoin 
him.  She  never  afterwards  had  the  least  alarm  about 
riding.  The  army  hnving  spontaneously  disbanded 
after  the  check  at  Nantes,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
nuiintuin  the  places  it  had  occupied.  Gcnernl  Westei^. 
niann  nrnvcd  from  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force; 
and,  after  retaking  Saiimur  and  raithenay,  Ix-gan  the 
relentless  and  extenninating  system  of  burning  and  lay- 
ing waste  the  districts  from  which  lie  liad  succeeded  m 
dislodging  the  insurgents.  One  of  the  first  examples  he 
made  was  at  M.  de  Lescure's  cliilteau  of  Clisson.  It  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  with  all  its  oflices,  stores,  and  ]>ea- 
sants'  houses,  as  well  as  all  the  pictures  and  furniture 
of  its  master.  Having  long  foreseen  the  probability  of , 
such  a  consununutiun,  he  had  at  one  time  given  orders 
to  remove  some  of  the  valuable  articles  it  contained ; 
but  apprehensive  that  such  a  proceeding  might  di.scou- 
rage  or  disgust  his  followers,  he  afterwards  al>andoncd 
the  design^  and  submitted  to  the  loss  of  all  his  family 
moveables.  The  event,  Madame  de  L.  assures  us,  pro- 
duced no  degree  either  of  irritation  or  discouragement. 
The  chiefs,  however,  now  exerted  all  their  influence  to 
collect  their  scattered  forces  before  Chatillon ;  and 
Madame  de  L.  accompanied  her  husband  in  all  the  rapid 
and  adventurous  marches  he  made  for  that  purpose, 
through  this  agitated  and  distracted  country.  In  one  of 
these  fatiguing  movements  with  some  broken  corps  of 
the  army,  they  stopjied  to  repose  for  the  night  in  the 
chilteau  of  Madame  de  Concise,  who  was  still  so  much  an 
alien  to  the  Vendcun  manners,  that  they  found  her  put* 
ting  on  raufj€y  and  talking  of  the  agitation  of  her  nerves ! 
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tThe  attack  on  Westennaiin's  position  at  Chatillon  was 
completely  successful  ;  but  the  victory  ^vas  stained  by  the 
vindictive  massacres  whicli  followed  it.  The  burnings  and 
butcheries  of  tlie  republican  forces  were  bloodily  avenged 
—  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  M.  de  Lescure,  who  repeatedly 
exposed  his  o\vti  life  to  save  those  of  the  vanquished. 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  one  of  his  attendants  seeinj^  a 
rifleman  about  to  fire  at  him,  stepped  bravely  before 
him,  and  received  the  shot  in  his  eye.  The  carriage  of 
Westerraann  was  taken ;  and  some  young  officers,  to 
whom  it  was  entrusted,  having  foolishly  broken  open  the 
strong-box,  which  was  believed  to  be  full  of  money,  there 
was  a  talk  of  i>ringing  them  to  trial  for  the  supposed 
emlx;zzlemcnt.  M.  dc  L.,  however,  having  declared  that 
one  of  tliem  had  given  Iiim  his  word  of  honour  that  the 
box  was  empty  when  they  opened  it,  the  whole  council 
declared  thoniselvcs  satisfied,  and  acquitted  the  young 
men  by  acclamation. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1793,  various  sangui- 
nary actions  were  fought  with  various  success  ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  event  was  the  arrival  of  a  M.  Tintcnlac, 
with  despatches  from  the  English  government,  about 
the  middle  of  July.  This  intrepid  messenger  had  come 
alone  through  all  Brittany  and  Anjou,  carrying  liis  de- 
spatches in  his  pistols  as  wadding,  and  incessantly  in 
danger  from  the  republican  armies  and  mjigistmtcs.  ^fhe 
despatches,  Madame  de  L.  infoi-ms  us,  showed  an  incre- 
dible ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  English  government 
of  the  actual  |>osture  of  affairs.  They  were  answered, 
however,  with  gratitude  and  clearness.  A  debarkation 
was  strongly  recommended  near  Sables  or  Paimbojuf, 
but  by  no  means  at  L'Orient,  Ikichefort.,  or  Kochelle  ; 
and  it  was  particularly  entreated,  that  the  troops  should 
consist  cliicfly  of  emigrant  Frenchmen,  and  that  a  Prince 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  should,  if  possible,  place  liim- 
Bclf  at  their  head.  Madame  de  L.,  who  wrote  a  small 
and  veiy  neat  hand,  was  employed  to  write  out  tliese 
despatches,  which  were  placed  in  the  pistols  of  M.  Tin- 
teninc,  who  immediately  proceeded  on  his  adventurous 
mission.     He  reached  England,  it  seems,  and  was  fre- 
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quently  employed  thereafter  in  undertakings  of  the  same 
nature.     He  lieiuled  a  considerable  party  of  Bretons,  in 
endeavouring  to  support  the  unfortunate  descent  at  Qui-' 
berou;  and,  di-sdaining  to  submit,  even  after  the  Jiailur 
of  that  ill-concerted  expedition,  fell  bravely  witli  annal 
in  his  hnntls.     After  his  dei>arture,  the  insurgents  were] 
repidsed    at  Lucon,  and  obtained  some  advantages  at 
Ghantonnay.     But  finding  the  republican  armies  dailj 
increasing  in  numlxTs,  skill,  and  discipline,  they  found' 
it  necessary  to  act  chiefly  on  the  defensive  ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  divided  the  country'  into  several  districts,  in 
each  of  which  they  stationed  that  part  of  the  army  which 
had  been  recinxited  within  it,  and  the  general  who  was 
most  beloved  and  confided  in  by  the  inhabitants.     Ii 
this  way,  M.  Lescure  came  to  be  stationed  in  the  hear 
of  his  own  estates :  and  was  not  a  little  touched  to  find] 
almost  all   his   peasants,  who   had  bled  and  sufiereil  bj 
his  side  for  so  long  a  time  'v\'ithout  pay,  come  to  make*' 
offer  of  the  rents  that  were  due  for  the  |x>ssession8  to 
which  they  were  but  just  returned.     He  told  them,  itj 
was  not  for  his  rents  that  he  Imd  taken  up  anus  ;  — anc 
that  while  tliey  were  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  wnrj 
they  were  well    entitled    to    be  freed  of  that  burden. 
Various  lads  of  thirteen,  and  several  hale  grandsires  of 
seventy,  came  at  this  period,  and  insisted  upon   being 
allowed  to  share  the  dangers  and  glories  of  their  kins- 
men. 

From  this  time,  downwards,  the  picture  of  the  war  Is 
shaded  with  deeper  horrors ;  and  the  operations  of  the 
insurgents  acquire  a  character  of  greater  desperation. 
Tlie  Convention  issued  the  barbarous  decree,  that  tlie 
wliole  country,  which  still  continued  its  resistance, 
should  be  desolated  ;  —  that  the  whole  inhabitants  sliould 
be  cxtcnninatcd,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  the 
habitations  consumed  with  fire,  and  the  trees  cut  down 
with  the  axe.  Six  armies,  amounting  in  all  to  near  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  were  charged  -Nrith  the  execu- 
tion of  these  atrocious  orders ;  and  began,  in  September, 
1791?,  to  obey  them  Avith  a  detestable  fidelity.  A  mul- 
titude of  sanguinary  conflicts  ensued ;  and  the  insur* 
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gents  succeeded  in  repulsincr  this  dtsolating  invusion  at 
almost  all  the  points  of  attack.     Amoii^  tlie  slain  in  one 
of  these  engagements,  the  rcpublicMiis  found  tlic  body  of 
a  young  woman,  which  iladauic  de  L.  infonns  us  gave 
occasion  to  a  number  of  idle  reports ;  many  giving  out 
that  it  was  she  herself,  or  a  sister  of  M.  de  L.  (who  had 
no  sister),  or  a  new  Joan  of  Arc,  who  had  kept  up  the 
spirit  of  the  peasantry  by  her  enthusiastic  predictions, 
Ihc  truth  was,  that  it  was  the  body  of  an  innocent  pea- 
sant girl,  who  had  always  lived  a  remarkably  quiet  and 
pious  life,  till  recently  before  this  action,  when  she  had 
been  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  take  a  part  in  the 
conflict.    She  hud  discovered  Iierself  some  time  before  to 
Madame  de  L. ;  and  begged  from  her  a  shift  of  a  peculiar 
fabric.  The  night  before  the  battle,  she  also  revealed  her 
secret  toM.de  L.; — ^ asked  him  to  give  herapair  of  shoes, 
—  and  promised  to  behave  herself  in  such  a  manner  in 
the  morrow's  fight,  that  he  should  never  think  of  parting 
with  her.    Accordingly,  she  kept  near  his  person  through 
the  whole  of  the  battle,  and  conducted  herself  witli  the 
most  heroic  braveiy.     Two  or  three  times,  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  fight,  she  said  to  him,  '*  No,  mon  General, 
you  shall  not  get  before  me — I  shall  always  be  closer 
up  to  the  enemy  even  than  you."     h^arly  in  the  day,  she 
was  hurt  pretty  seriously  in   the  hanti,  but  lield  it  up 
laughing  to  her  general,  and   said,   "It  is  notliing  at 
all/'     In  the  end  of  the  battle,  she  was  surrounded  in  a 
charge,  and  fell  fighthig  like  a  des[>erado.     There  were 
about  ten  other  women,  who  took  up  arms,  Madame  de 
L.  says,  in  this  cause  ;  —  two  sisters,  under  fifteen  —  and 
a  tall  beauty,  who  wore  the  dress   of  an  oflficer.     Tlie 
priests  attended  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  rallied  and 
exliorted  them ;  but  took  no  part,  in  the  combat,  nor  ever 
excited  them  to  any  acts  of  inhumanity.     There  were 
many  boys  of  the  most  tender  age  among  the  combat- 
ants,—  some  scarcely  more  than  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age. 

M.  Piron  gained  a  decided  victory  over  the  most 
numerous  army  of  the  republic;  but  their  ranks  bein^ 
recruited  by  the  whole  garrison  of  Mentz,  which  had 
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been  liberated  on  parole,  presented  again  a  most  for- 
midable front  to  the  insurgents.  A  great  battle  was 
fought  in  ihv.  middle  of  September  at  Chollet,  where 
the  government  anny  was  completely  broken,  and  would 
have  been  finally  routed,  but  for  the  skill  and  firmness 
of  the  celebrated  KIoIkt  wIuj  commanded  it,  and  suc- 
cessfully maintained  a  |>osition  whicli  covered  its  rctn-at. 
In  the  middle  of  the  battle,  one  of  the  peasants  took  a 
flageolet  from  his  pocket,  and,  in  derision,  began  to  jilay 
f^a  ira^  as  he  advanced  against  the  enemy.  A  cannon- 
ball  struck  off  Ins  horse's  head,  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground  ;  but  he  drew  his  leg  from  the  dead  animid,  and 
murclied  forward  on  fo*)t,  witliout  discontinuing  his 
music.  One  other  picture  of  detail  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  extraordimiry  sort  of  wtirfare  in  wliich  the  country 
was  then  engaged.  \\L*stermanu  was  beat  outof  Chutil- 
Ion,  and  pursued  to  some  distance  :  but  finding  that  the 
insurgent  forces  were  withdrawn,  he  bethought  himself  of 
recovering  tlie  place  by  a  coup  de  main.  He  mounted 
an  hundred  grenadiers  behind  an  hundred  picked  hussars, 
and  sent  them  at  midnight  into  the  city.  The  peasants, 
as  usual,  had  no  outposts^  and  were  scatteivd  about  the 
streets,  overcome  with  iatigue  and  brandy.  However, 
they  made  a  stout  and  bloody  resistance.  One  active 
fellow  received  twelve  sabre  wttunds  on  the  same  spot ; 
another,  ai\er  killing  a  hussar,  took  up  his  wounded 
brother  in  his  anns,  placed  I»im  on  the  horse,  and  sent 
him  out  of  the  city;  —  then  returned  to  the  combat; 
killed  anotliur  luissar,  and  mounted  himself  on  the  prize. 
The  republicans,  irritated  at  the  resistance  they  expe- 
rienced, butchered  all  that  came  across  them  in  that 
night  of  confusion  !  All  order  or  discij>line  was  lust  in 
tlic  darkness  ;  and  they  hacked  and  fired  at  each  other, 
or  wrestled  and  fell,  man  to  man,  as  they  chanced  to 
mret,  and  often  withmit  Wng  able  to  distinguish  friend 
from  foe.  —  An  cmiru^nt  leader  of  the  insurrection  was 
trampled  under  foot  by  a  party  of  the  republicans,  who 
rushed  past  him  to  massacre  the  wliole  family  wherc  he 
lodged,  who  were  all  zealous  republicmis. —  The  towu 
was  set  on  fire  in  fifty  places,  —  and  was  at  hist  c\'a- 
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cuated  by  both  parties,  in  mutual  fear  and  ij^orance  of 
the  force  to  which  they  were  opposed.  When  the  day 
dawned,  however,  it  was  finally  reoccupied  by  the  insur- 
gents. 

After  some  more  successes,  the  insurgent  chiefs  found 
their  armies  sorely  reduced,  and  their  enemies  perpe* 
tually  increasing  in  force  and  numbers.  JI.  de  la  Cha- 
rette,  upon  some  misunderstanding,  withdrew  his  coi*j>s ; 
and  all  who  looked  beyond  the  present  moment,  could 
not  fail  to  perceive,  that  disasters  of  tlie  most  fatal  na- 
ture were  almost  ineviUibly  approacliing.  A  dreadful 
disaster,  at  all  events,  now  fell  on  their  fnir  historian. 
Al.  de  L.  in  rallying  a  party  of  his  men  near  Tremblaye, 
■was  struck  with  a  musket  ball  on  the  eyebrow,  and 
instantly  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  lie  was  not  dead, 
however;  a!id  was  with  difiiculty  borne  through  the  rout 
which  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  fall.  His 
wife,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  was  forced 
to  move  along  with  the  retreutingarmy  ;  and  in  a  miser- 
able little  village  was  called  at  midnight,  from  her  bed 
of  stra>v,  to  hear  mass  performed  to  the  soldiers  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded.  The  solenm  ceremony  was 
interrupted  by  the  approaching  thunder  of  artillery, 
and  the  perpetual  arrival  of  fugitive  and  tumultuary 
parties,  Avitli  tidings  of  evil  omen.  Nobody  had  the 
courage  to  tell  this  im fortunate  woman  the  calamity 
that  had  befallen  her,  tliough  the  priest  awakened  a 
vague  alarm  by  solemn  encomiums  on  the  piety  of  M. 
de  L.,  and  the  necessity  of  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Next  night  she  found  him  at  Cherdron,  scarcely 
able  to  move  or  to  articulate,  —  but  suffering  more  from 
the  idea  of  her  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
than  from  his  own  disasters. 

The  last  great  battle  was  fought  near  Chollet,  when 
the  insurgents,  after  a  furious  and  sanguinary*  resistance, 
were  at  last  borne  down  by  the  multitude  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  driven  do^\^l  into  the  low  country  on  the 
bfinks  of  the  Loire.  M.  de  l)onchamp,  who  had  always 
held  out  the  policy  of  crossing  this  river,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  uniting  themselves  to  theroyal- 
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ists  of  Brittany,  was  niorttJly  wounded  in  this  battle; 
but  liis  counsels  still  influenced  their  proceeding's  in  this 
emergency;  and  not  only  the  whole  debris  and  wreck  of 
the  anny,  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  men  and  women 
and  children  of    the    counti-v,  flying  1"  consternation 
from  the  burnings  and   butchery   of  the   government 
forces,  flocked  down  in  agony  and  despair  to  the  bonks 
of  this  great  river.  On  gaining  the  heights  of  St.  Florent, 
one  of  tlie  most  mournful,  and  at  the  same  time  nnj^r 
magnificent  spectacles,  burst  upon  the  eye.  Those  lK'i<:lits 
form  a  vast  semicircle ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  broad 
bare  phun  extends  to  the  edge  of  the  water.     Near  .111 
liuiidred  thousand  unhappy  souls  now  blackened  ovir 
that  dreary  expanse, — old  men,  infants,  and  women, 
mingled  with  the  half-armed  soldiery,  caravans,  crowdeil 
baggiige  waggons  and  teams  of  oxen,  nil  full  of  despiiir, 
impatience,  anxiety,   and  terror.  —  Behind,   were  the 
smokes  of  their  burning  villages,  and  the  thunder  of  die 
Itostile  artilleiy  j  —  before,  the  broad  stream  of  the  IVire, 
divided  by  a  long  low  island,  also  covered  with  the  fugi- 
tives—  twenty  frail  barks  piN'ing  in  the  sti-eam  — and, 
on  the  far  banks,  the  disorderly  movements  of  those  who 
hud  effected  the  passage,  and  were  waiting  there  to  be 
rejoined  by  their  companions.     Such,  Madame  do  L.  as- 
sures us,  was  the  tunuilt  and  temir  of  the  scene,  and  so 
aAvfid  the  I'ecollections  it  inspired,  that  it  can  never  be 
effaced  from  the  memory  of  any  of  those  who  beheld  it; 
and  tliat  many  of  its  awe-struck  spectators  have  con- 
curred in  stating,  that  it  brought  forcibly  to  their  inm* 
ginatious  the   unsjx^akable  terrors  of  the  great  day  of 
Jud^jTuent  !  Through  this  dismayed  and  beHilderod  mul- 
titude, the  disconsolate  famil}''  of  their  gallant  gencniS 
made  their  way    silently    to    the   shore; — M.    de  L 
stretched,  ahnost  insensible,  on  a  wretched  Htter,  —  his 
wife,  tliree  months  gone  with  child,  walking  by  his  side 
—  and,  behind  her,  nor  faitliful  nurse,  with  her  helpless 
and  astonislied  infant  in  her  arms.     When  they  arrivetl 
on  the  beach,  they  with  difficulty  got  a  crazy  boat  to 
carry  them  to  tlie  island;  but  the  aged  monk  who  steered 
it  would  not  ventui*c  to  cross  the  larger  branch  of  the 
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stream,  —  and  the  poor  wounded  man  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  agony  of  another  removal.  At  length, 
they  were  landed  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  where  wret<:hed- 
ness  and  desolation  appeared  still  more  conspicuous. 
Thousands  of  helpless  ^vretches  were  lying  on  the  grassy 
shore,  or  roaming  about  in  search  of  tlie  friends  from 
whom  they  liad  been  divided.  There  was  a  general 
complaint  of  cold  and  liunger  ;  and  nobody  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  any  directions,  or  administer  any  relief. 
M.  dc  L.  suifered  excruciating  pain  from  the  piercing 
air  which  blew  upon  liis  feveri.sh  frame  ;  —  the  poor  in- 
fant screamed  for  food,  and  the  helpless  mother  was  left 
to  minister  to  both  ;  —  while  her  attendant  went  among 
the  burnt  and  mined  villages,  to  seek  a  drop  of  milk  tor 
the  baby.  At  length  they  got  again  in  motion  for  the 
adjoining  village  of  Varades,  —  M.  de  L,,  borne  in  a  sort 
of  chair  upon  the  pikes  of  his  soldiers,  with  liis  wife  and 
the  maid-servant  walking  before  hini,  and  supiK)i*ting 
his  legs,  wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks.  AVitli  great  diffi- 
culty they  procured  a  little  room  in  a  cottage  swarm- 
iog  with  soldiers,  —  most  of  them  famishing  for  want  of 
iSod,  and  yet  still  so  mindful  of  the  rights  of  their  neigh- 
bours, that  they  would  not  take  a  few  potatoes  fn:)in  the 
garden  of  the  cottage,  till  ^ladame  de  L.  had  obtained 
leave  of  the  proprietor, 

M.  dc  Boncliamp  died  as  they  were  taking  him  out  of 
the  boat  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  elect  anotlver  com- 
mander, M.  de  L.  roused  himself  to  recommenrl  HeJii'i 
dc  Larochcjaquelein ;  and  he  was  immediately  appointed. 
When  the  election  was  announced  to  him,  M.  de  L.  de- 
sired to  see  and  congi*atnlatc  his  valiant  cousin.  He  was 
already  weeping  over  liin^  in  a  tlark  comer  of  the  room ; 
and  now  came  to  cxpre-ss  his  hopes  that  he  shoidd  sckju 
be  superseded  by  his  recovery.  "  No,"  said  M.  de  h., 
"that  I  believe  is  out  of  the  question :  But  even  if  I 
were  to  recover,  I  should  never  take  the  |)lace  you  have 
now  obtiiined,  and  should  be  proud  to  serve  as  your 
aide-de-camp." —  The  day  after,  they  advanced  towards 
Kennes.  ^1.  de  L.  could  find  no  other  conveyance  tlinu 
*  ^t^g'^^'^^^^o'^"  7  ^*  every  jolt  of  which  he  suifered 
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such  anguish,  as  to  draw  forth  the  most  piercing  shrit^ks 
even  from  his  manly  bosom.  After  some  time,  an  old 
chaise  was  discovered :  a  piece  of  artillery  was  thrown 
away  to  supply  it  ^vith  liorscs,  and  the  wounded  general 
was  laid  in  it,  —  his  head  Ixiing  supported  in  the  lap  of 
Agatha,  his  mother's  faithful  waiting- woman, and  now  the 
only  attendant  of  his  M*ife  and  infant.  In  three  painfid 
days  they  reached  Laval ;  —  Madame  de  L.  frequently 
suffering  from  absolute  want,  and  sometimes  getting 
nothing  to  eat  the  whole  day,  but  one  or  two  sour  ap- 
ples. M,  de  L.  was  nearly  insensible  during  the  whole 
journey.  He  was  roused  but  once,  when  there  was  a 
report  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  were  in  sight.  IJe 
then  called  for  his  musket,  and  attempted  to  get  out  of 
the  carriage;  —  addressed  exhortations  and  reproaehes 
to  the  troops  that  were  Hying  around  him,  aud  would 
not  rest  till  an  officer  in  whom  he  had  contidence  came 
up  and  restored  some  order  to  the  detachment.  —  The 
alarm  turned  out  to  be  a  false  one. 

At  Laval  they  halted  for  several  days ;  and  he  was  so 
much  recruited  by  the  repose,  that  he  was  able  to  get  for 
half  an  hour  on  horseback,  and  seemed  to  be  fairly  in  the 
way  of  recoverv ;  when  his  excessive  zeal,  and  anxiety 
for  the  good  beliaviour  of  the  troops,  tempted  Iiim  to  pre- 
mature exertions,  from  the  consequences  of  which  he 
never  afterwards  recovered.  The  ti*oops  being  all  col- 
lected and  refreshed  at  Laval,  it  was  resolved  to  turn 
upon  their  pursuers,  and  give  battle  to  the  advancing 
army  of  the  republic.  The  conflict  was  sanguinary; 
but  ended  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Vcndeaiis, 
The  first  encounter  was  in  the  night,  —  and  was  cJjaruc- 
terized  witli  more  than  tlie  usual  contusion  of  night 
attacks.  Tlie  two  annies  crossed  each  other  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner,  that  the  artillery  of  each  was  sup- 
plied, for  a  part  of  the  battle,  from  the  caiiisons  of  the 
enemy;  and  one  of  the  Vendean  Icadei's,  after  exposing 
himself  to  great  hazard  in  helping  a  brother  officer,  as 
he  took  liim  to  be,  out  of  a  ditch,  discovered,  by  the 
next  tiasii  of  l  lie  cannon,  that  it  was  an  t-nemy  —  and  im- 
mediately cut  him  down.     Aft<'r  daybreak,  the  battle 
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became  more  orderly,  and  ended  in  a  complete  victory. 
Tliis  was  the  last  grand  crisis  of  the  insurrection.  Tne 
way  to  La  \'^endee  was  once  more  open ;  and  the  hi}x'i- 
tives  Iiud  it  in  their  power  to  return  triuui[>Iiant  to  their 
f;istnesses  and  their  homes^  after  rousin;^;  Brittany  bvthe 
example  of  tiieir  valour  and  success.  AI.  de  L.  and 
Henri  liotli  inclined  to  thi.s  course;  but  otlier  counsel* 
prevailed.  Some  were  for  marching  on  to  Kantes  — 
others  for  proceeding  to  Reunes  —  and  some,  more  san- 
guine tlian  the  rest,  for  pushing  directly  for  Paris.  Time 
was  irretrievably  lost  in  these  deliberations;  and  the 
republicans  had  leisure  to  rally,  and  ln-ing  up  their  re- 
inforcements, before  any  thing  was  definitively  settled. 
In  the  meantime,  M.  de  L.  became  visibly  worse ;  and 
one  morning,  wlieu  his  wife  alone  was  in  the  room,  he 
calletl  her  to  him.  and  told  her  that  he  felt  his  death  was 
at  hand;  —  that  liis  only  regret  was  for  leaving  lier  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  war,  with  a  helpless  child,  and  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.  For  himself,  he  added,  he  died 
happy,  and  with  humble  reliance  on  the  Divine  mercy  ; 
—  but  her  .sorrow  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of;  —  and 
he  entreated  her  pardon  for  any  neglect  or  unkindness 
he  might  ever  have  shown  her.  He  addetl  many  other 
expressions  of  tenderness  and  consolation;  and  seeing 
her  overwhelmed  with  anguish  at  the  tlcspairing  tone  in 
wliich  he  spoke,  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  might  per- 
haps be  mistaken  in  his  pi-ognosis  ;  —  and  hoped  still  to 
hve  for  her.  Next  day  they  were  under  the  necessity 
of  moving  forwaixl ;  and,  on  the  jcmruin^  ho  learned  acci- 
dentally from  one  of  the  officers  the  dreadful  details  of 
the  Queen's  execution,  which  his  wife  had  been  at  great 
pwns  to  keep  from  his  knowledge.  Thi.s  intelligence 
seemed  to  bring  back  his  fever — ^  though  he  still  spoke 
of  living  to  avenge  her— ^**  If  I  do  HvCj"  he  said,  "it 
shall  now  be  for  vengeance  only  —  no  more  mercy  from 
me  !" — That  evening,  Madame  de  L.,  entirely  overcome 
wth  anxiety  and  fatigue,  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep  on 
a  mat  iKjfore  his  bed:  —  And  soon  after,  his  condition 
became  altogether  desperate.  He  was  now  speechless, 
id  nearly  insensible ;  —  the  sacraments  were  adminia- 
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tereil,  and  various  applications  made  without  awaking 
the  unhappy  sleeper  by  his  side.  Soon  after  nii<lnight, 
however,  she  started  up,  nnd  instantly  became  aware  of 
the  full  extent  of  her  misery.  To  fill  up  its  measure,  it 
was  announced  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  that  tlicy 
must  immediately  resume  their  march  with  the  last  divi- 
sion of  the  army.  The  tiling  appeared  altogether  im- 
possible ;  Madame  de  L.  declared  she  would  ratner  die  by 
ttie  hands  of  the  republicans,  tjian  permit  her  husband  V 
be  moved  in  the  condition  in  which  he  then  was.  Wli 
she  recollected,  however,  that  these  barbarous  enemi 
had  of  late  not  only  butchered  the  wounded  that  i\ 
into  their  power,  but  mutilated  and  insulted  their 
mains,  she  submitted  to  the  alternative,  and  prepared  for 
this  miserable  journey  with  a  heart  bursting  with  an- 
guish. The  dyin^  man  m'qs  roused  only  to  heavy  moon- 
ings  by  tlie  pain  of  lifting  him  into  the  carriage,  —  where 
liis  faithful  Agatha  again  supported  his  head,  and  a  sur- 
geon watched  all  the  cliangcs  m  his  condition.  Madan 
de  L.  was  placed  on  horseback;  and,  surrounded  b}*  h 
father  and  mother,  and  a  number  of  olTicers,  went  fo; 
ward,  scarcely  conscious  of  any  thing  that  was  |Mi,ssiug 
only  that  sometimes,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  wiieii 
she  saw  the  dead  lx)dies  of  the  repubhcan  soldiers  on  the 
road,  she  made  her  horse  trample  upon  them,  as  if  in 
vengeance  for  the  slaughter  of  her  husband-  In  the 
course  of  little  more  tJian  an  hour,  she  thought  she 
heard  some  little  stir  in  the  carriage,  and  insisted  upon 
stopping  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  The  officers,  how- 
ever,  crowded  around  her;  and  then  her  father  came  up 
and  said  that  M.  de  L.  was  in  the  same  state  as  before, 
but  that  he  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  cold,  and  would 
be  very  much  distressed  if  the  door  was  again  to  he 
opened.  Obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this  answer,  s 
went  on  in  a  sullen  and  gloomy  silence  for  some  hou 
longer  in  a  dark  and  niiny  day  of  November.  It  was 
night  when  they  reached  the  to^vn  of  Fougercs;  and, 
when  lifted  from  her  horse  at  the  gate,  she  was  unaK 
either  to  stand  or  walk :  —  she  was  carried  i  nto  a  wretch 
house,  crowded  with  troops  of  all  descriptions,  where  s 
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"Waited  two  hours  in  agony  till  she  heard  that  the  car- 
riage vnth  ]\r.  de  L.  was  come  up.  She  was  left  alone  for 
a  di'eadful  itioment  with  her  mother;  and  then  M.  de 
Bcauvolliers  came  in^  bathed  in  tcjirs,— and  taking  both 
lier  hands,  told  her  she  must  now  think  only  of  saving  the 
child  she  caiTied  within  lier  !  Pier  husband  had  exjjired 
when  she  heard  the  noise  in  the  carriage,  soon  after 
their  setting  out — and  the  surgeon  had  accordingly  left 
it  as  soon  as  the  order  of  the  march  tiad  carried  her 
ahead; — but  the  faithful  Agatha,  fearful  lest  her  ap- 
pearance might  ahirm  her  mistress  in  the  midst  of  the 
journey,  had  remained  alone  with  the  dead  body  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  day !  Fatigue,  grief,  and  anguish  of  mind, 
now  threatened  Madame  de  L.  with  consequences  wliich 
it  seems  altogether  miraculous  that  she  should  have 
escaped.  She  was  seized  with  violent  pains,  and  was 
threatened  with  a  miscarriage  in  a  room  which  served  as 
a  common  passage  to  the  crowded  and  miserable  lodging 
she  had  procured.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  bleed 
her — and,  after  some  difficulty,  a  surgeon  was  procured. 
She  can  never  forget,  she  says,  the  f(>nni(iabk' apparition 
of  this  Avarlike  phlebotomist.  A  figure  six  feet  high, 
with  ferocious  whiskers,  a  great  sabre  at  his  side,  and 
four  huge  pistols  in  his  belt,  stalked  up  with  a  fierce  and 
careless  air  to  her  bed-side ;  and  when  she  said  she  was 
timid  about  the  operation,  answered  harsldy,  *'  So  am 
not  I  —  I  have  killed  three  hundred  men  and  upwards  in 
the  field  in  my  time  —  one  of  them  only  this  morning — 
1  think  then  I  may  venture  to  bleed  a  woman — Come, 
come,  let  us  see  your  arm."  She  was  bled  acconlingly 
— and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  was])retty  wall  again 
in  the  morning.  She  insisted  for  a  long  time  in  carry- 
ing the  body  of  her  husband  in  tlie  carriage  along  with 
her; — but  her  father,  after  indulging  her  for  a  few 
days,  contrived  to  fall  behind  witli  this  precious  deposit, 
and  informed  her  when  he  came  up  again,  that  it  hail 
been  found  necessary  to  bury  it  privately  in  a  spot  which 
he  would  not  specify. 

This  abstract  is  grown  to  such  a  bulk  that  we  find 
we  cannot  aftbrd  to  continue  it  on  the  same  scale.     Nor 
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is  tliis  very  necessary ;  for  though  there  is  more  tluin  a 
third  part  of  the  book,  of  -which  vre  have  given  no  ac- 
count—  and  that,  to  those  who  liavc  a  taste  for  tales  of 
sorrow,  thu  most  intt-rt'sting  portion  of  it — we  believe 
that  most  renders  will  think  they  have  had  enough  of 
La  Vendue;  and  that  all  >vill  now  be  in  a  condition  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  intei'est  or  amusement  which  the 
work  is  likely  to  afford  them.     We  shall  add,  however,  a 

brief  sketch  of  the  rest  of  its  contents After  a  aeries  of 

murderous  battles^  to  which  the  mutual  refusal  of  quar- 
ter gave  an  exasperation  unknown  in  any  other  histor}', 
and  which  left  the  field  so  cumbered  witli  dead  b<.»die^ 
that  Madame  dti  L.  assures  us  that  it  was  divadful  to 
feel  the  lifting  of  the  wheels,  and  the  cracking  of  the 
hones,  as  her  heavy  carriage  passed  over  them, — the 
wreck  of  the  Vendeans  succeeded  in  reachlnjr  Anjjers 
upon  the  Loire,  and  trusted  to  a  furious  assault  upon 
that  place  for  the  meiins  of  repassing  the  river,  and  re- 
gaining their  beloved  country.  The  garrison,  however, 
proved  stronger  and  more  resolute  than  they  had  ex- 
pected. Their  own  gay  and  enthusiastic  courage  had 
sunk  under  a  long  course  of  sutFermg  and  disaster  ;  and, 
after  losing  a  great  numl)er  of  men  before  the  widls,  the\* 
wore  obliged  to  turn  buck  in  confusion,  thcj^  did  not  well 
know  whither,  but  farther  and  farther  from  the  land  to 
which  all  their  hopes  and  "wishes  were  directed.  In 
the  tumult  of  this  retreat,  Madame  de  L.  lost  sight  of 
her  venerable  aunt,  w!io  had  hitherto  been  the  mild  and 
patient  companion  of  their  wanderings;  and  learned 
afterwards  that  she  had  fallen  hito  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  been  publicly  exeeuteil 
at  Rennes,  for  tJie  crime  of  rebellion  !  At  Fougercs,  at 
Laval,  at  Dol,  and  Savenay,  the  dwindled  force  of  t)»e 
insurgents  liad  to  sustain  new  attacks  from  their  indefa- 
tigable pursuers,  in  whicii  the  officers  and  most  of  the 
soldiery  gave  still  more  extraordinary  proofs,  than  any 
we  have  yet  recorded,  ofundaunted  valour,  and  constancy 
worthy  of  better  fortune.  The  weather  was  now,  in  the 
latter  end  of  November,  extremely  cold  and  rainy;  the 
roods  almost  impassable ;   and  provisions  very   scarce- 
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Wtcn,  after  a  march  of  ten  liours,  Madaiue  de  L.  has 
been  obliged  to  fish  for  a  few  cold  potatoes  in  the  bottom 
of  a  dirty  cauldron,  filled  with  greasy  water,  and  polluted 
by  the  hands  of  half  the  army.     Her  child  sickened  from 
its  tcetliing,  and  insufficient  nourishment ;  and  every  day 
she  A^'itne^t3ed  the  death  of  some  of  those  gallant  leaders 
whom  the  spring  had  seen  assemble<l  In  her  halls  in  all 
the  flush  of  youthful  confidence  and  glory.     After  many 
a  weary  march,  and  desi)orate  struggle,  ab<»ut   ir>,()(30 
sad  survivors  got  again  to  the  banks  of  that  fatal  Loire, 
which  now  seemed  to  divide  them  from  hope  and  protec- 
tion.    ITenri,  who  had  arranged  the  whole  operation  with 
consummate  judgment,  foimd  the  shores  on  both  sides 
free  of  the  enemy  : — But  all  the  boats  had  been  removed; 
and,  after  leaviiig  orders  to  construct  rafts  with  all  i>o8- 
sible  desj^atch,  he  himself,  with  a  lew  attendants,  ven- 
tured over  in  a  little  wherry,  which  he  hsid  brought  with 
him  on  a  cart,  to  make  arnmgements  for  covering  their 
landing.     But  they  never  saw  the  daring  Henri  again  ! 
The  vigilant  enemy  came  down  upon  them  at  this  criti- 
cal moment  —  intercepted  his   return — and,  stationing 
several  anned  vessels  in  the  stream,  rendered  the  pas- 
sage of  the  army  altogether  impossible.     They  fell  back 
in  despair  upon  Savenay ;  and  tliere  the  brave  and  inde- 
fatigable Marigny  told  Madame  de  L.  that  all  was  now 
over — that  it  was  altogether  im]>ossible  to  resist  the  at- 
tack that  would  be  made  next  day^ — and  advised  her 
to  seek  her  safety  in  flight  and  disguise,  without  the  loss 
of  an  instant.     She  set  out  accordingly,  with  her  mother, 
in  a  gloomy  day  of  December,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
drunken  peasant ;  and,  after  being  out  most  of  the  night, 
at  length  obtained  shelter  in  a  dirty  farm  house,  —  from 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  she  had  the  miser}*  of 
seeing  her  unfortunate  countrymen  scattered  over  the 
whole  open  country,  chased  and  butchered  without  mercy 
by  the  repubhcans,  who  now  took  a  final  vengeance  for 
all  the  losses  they  had  sustained.     Slie  had  long  been 
clothed  in  shreds  and  patches,  and  needed  no  disguise  to 
conceal  lier  quality.     She  Avas  sometimes  hidden  in  the 
mill,  when  the  troopers  came  to  search  for  fugitives  in 
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her  lonely  retreat;  and  oftcner  sent,  in  the  midet  of 
winter,  to  herd  the  sheep  or  cattle  of  her  faithful  and 
conjpassionate  host,  along  with  his  rawboned  diiugliter. 
In  this  sitnation  thoy  remained  till  late  in  the  follow- 
ing spring ; — and  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
jKurlm-adth  *scapo8  and  unparalleled  sufferings  to  which 
they  were  every  day  exposed  —  reduced  frequently  to 
live  upon  alms,  and  forced  every  two  or  three  days  to 
ahift  their  quarters,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  from  one 
royalist  cabin  to  another.    Sucli  was  the  long-continued 
and  vindictive  rigour  of  the  republican  party,  that  the 
most  eager  and  unrelaxing  search  was  made  for  fugitives 
of  all  descriptions;  and  every  adlierent  of  the  insurgent 
faction  who  fell  into  their  hands  was  barbarously  mur- 
dered, without  the  least  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  hiclividual 
innocence!     While  skulking  about  in  this  state  of  peril 
and   desolation,  they  had  glimpses  and  occasional  ren- 
counters with  some  of  their  former  companions,  whom 
similar  misfortunes  had  tlriven  upon  similar  schemes  of 
concealment.     In  particular,  they  twice  saw  the  daring 
and  unsubduable  M.  dc  Marigny,  who  had  wandered 
over  the  whole  country  from  Angers  to  Nantes ;  »nd  not- 
withstanding his  gigantic  form  and  remarkable  features, 
had  contrived  so  to  disguise  himself  as  to  elude  all  de- 
tection or  pursuit,     lie  could  counterfeit  all  ages  and 
dialects,  and  speak  in  perfection  the  patois  of  every  vil- 
lage.    He  now  appeared  before  tlieni  in  the  cliaracter  of 
an  itinerant  dealer  in  poultry ;  and  retired  unsuspected  by 
all  but  themselves.  In  this  wretched  condition,  the  term 
of  Madame  de  L.'s  conlinement  drew  on  ;  and,  after  a 
thousand  friglits  and  disasters,  she  was  delivered  of  two 
daugliters,  without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  her 
mother.     One  of  the   infants  had  its  wrist  dislocated; 
and  so  subdued  was  the  poor  mother's  mind  to  the  level 
of  her  fallen  fortunes,  that  she  had  now  no  other  anxiety, 
than  that  she  might  recover  strength  enough  to  carry  "it 
herself  to  the  waters  of  Bareges,  which  she  iancied  might 
be  of  service  to  it ; — but  tlie  poor  baby  died  within  a 
fortnight  after  it  was  born. 

Towards  tiie  end  of  1794,  their  lot  was  somewhat 
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softened  by  the  compassionate  kindness  of  a  Mmlame 
Duinouticrs,  who  oifcred  thcra  an  asylum  in  her  house ; 
in  wliicli,  though  still  liable  to  the  soarolies  of  the  blood- 
Ijounds  of  the  municipality,  they  bad  more  assistance  in 
eluding  them,  and  less  misery  to  endure  in  the  intervals. 
The  whole  history  of  their  escapes  would  make  the  ad- 
ventures of  Caleb  Williams  appear  a  cold  and  barren 
chronicle ;  but  we  have  room  only  to  mention,  that  after 
tlie  death  of  l^ubespiorrc,  there  Mas  a  great  abatement  in 
the  rigour  of  pursuit  j  and  that  a  genei-al  amnesty  was 
speedily  proclaimed,  for  all  who  liad  been  concerned  in 
the  insurrection.  After  several  inward  struggles  with 
pride  and  principle,  Madame  de  L.  was  prevailed  on  to 
repair  to  Js  antes,  to  avail  herself  of  this  amnesty ; — but, 
iirat  of  all,  she  rode  in  to  reconnoitre,  and  consult  with 
some  friendaof  her  liostess;  and  proceeded  bold!)'  through 
the  hostile  city,  in  t!ie  dress  of  a  peasant,  ^\ith  a  sack  at 
her  back,  and  a  pair  of  fowls  in  her  hand.  She  found 
that  the  tone  was  now  to  flatter  and  conciliate  the  in- 
surgents by  all  sorts  of  ci\'ilities  and  compliments;  and 
after  some  time,  she  and  her  mother  applied  for,  and 
obtained,  a  full  pardon  for  all  their  otfences  against  the 
republican  government. 

This  amnesty  drew  back  to  light  many  of  her  former 
fiiends,  who  had  been  universally  supposed  to  be  dead; 
and  proved,  by  the  ])ri>digiou3  numbers  whom  it  brought 
from  their  hiding-places  in  tlte  neighbourhood,  how 
generally  the  lower  orders  were  attached  to  their  cause, 
or  how  universal  the  virtues  of  compassion  and  fidelity 
to  confiding  misery  arc  in  the  national  character.  It 
also  brought  to  the  writer's  knowledge  many  sliocking 
particulars  of  the  cruel  executions  which  so  long  pol- 
luted that  devoted  city.  We  may  ^ivc  a  few  of  the  in- 
stances in  her  own  words,  as  a  specnnen  of  her  manner 
of  writing;  to  which,  in  our  anxiety  to  condense  the 
information  she  affords  us,  we  have  paid  perhaps  too 
little  attention. 

"  Mn<lame  de  Jourdain  fat  roem^c  sur  la  I-oirc,  pour  etre  noyd-e  avec 
ses  trois  Hlleg.  Un  soldat  voulut  sauver  lu.  plus  jciine,  qiii  C'tait  fort 
belle.     Kile  Be  jeta  h  I'cau  j>uur  purtiigcr  le  sort  dc  so.  inbrc.     Lti  mol- 
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heareusc  cnfiant  toiuba  Bur  des  cadavrce,  et  o'enfon^a  point.     EU« 
criait:  Foussez-moi,  je  u'ai  pas  assez  d'cau!  ct  ellc  pvriU 

"MndeinfH.-^lIc  de  Cuissard,  a^^ee  dc  seize  ans,  qui  ^toit  plus  bcJlc 
encore,  s'attira  aussi  le  mt-inc  inten't  d'un  officer  qui  passn  trois  licurea 
h.  8C8  pieds,  la  suppliant  de  se  laisser  sauver.  Kile  etait  avee  une  vioilie 
parcnte  que  cct  hoinme  ne  %'oiUait  pas  ae  risquer  h.  diJrobep  an  suppLic& 
Aladciuoisellc  de  Cuissai'd  sc  precipitn  dans  la  Loire  avec  elle. 

*'  Une  mort  afTrcuso  fut  celle  de  Mfldcmoiselle  de  la  Roche  St.  Andi*&.J 
Elle  rtnit  gi-osse  :  on  IVpargna.  On  lui  laissa  nourrir  son  enfant; 
mai.'i  il  mourut,  ct  on  la  fit  pi'rir  Ic  Icndcuiain  !  Au  restc,  il  ne  faut  pas 
croire  que  toutes  les  leminea  enceiutes  fussent  refli>ect»?CB.  Ccla  etait 
xneine  fort  rare :  plus  commune  men  t  les  soldats  massacraicnt  femme^ 
et  eiifanta.  II  n*y  avail  que  devatit  Ics  tribunftux,  oil  Ton  observait 
ces  exceptions;  et  on  y  Iais5;ait  aux  femmes  le  temps  de  nourrir  leurs 
eiifanlA,  commc  ^tant  tmc  obligation  rSpublteaitie,  CVst  en  quoi  con- 
sistaic  riiumanite  des  gens  d'alors. 

*'  Ma  pnuvre  Agatlie  avalt  couru  dc  bien  grands  dangers;.  EL 
m'avait  quilte  a  Nort,  pour  protUcr  de  cctte  amuiatie  pretendue,  don 
on  avait  parlo  dans  cc  moment.  Elle  vint  i\  Nanles,  el  fut  conduit 
dcvaiil  le  {^rncral  Lambcrty,  le  plus  fi^rocc  des  amis  de  Carrier, 
figure  d'Agathe  lui  jdatt :  *  As-tu  peur,  brigande  ?'  lui  dit-il.  '  Non 
general,*  repondit-elle.  'lie  bien!  quaud  tu  auras  peur,  souvieu^-totij 
de  Lanibertyj'  ajouta-l-il.  EUc  fut  couduito  ii  IV'Utrepol.  Cest  la 
ti^op  famouse  prison  ou  Ton  cntassoit  les  ^'ictimes  destini^es  ik  etrc 
noyiJes.  Chaquc  nuit  on  vcnnit  en  prendre  par  ccntaitius,  pour  lea 
mettrc  sur  les  bateaux.  Lu,  on  liait  \c»  nmlheureux  drux  a  deux,  et 
on  les  poussuit  dans  I'eau,  ii  coups  de  ba'ionncttc.  On  saisissait  indis* 
tiuctemcnl  tout  ce  qui  se  irouvait  a  Ventreput ;  teUement  qu'on  noya  un 
jour  I'etut  major  d'liin*  corvelte  Angluiso,  qui  etait  prisonnier  de 
guerre.  Une  autre  fois,  Carrier,  voulant  donncr  un  excmple  de  Taus- 
tcrite  des  luoiurs  republicaines,  fit  enfermer  trois  cents  filles  publiqucs 
de  la  ville,  et  les  malheureuscs  creatures  furent  noyecs!  Enfin,  Ton 
csllme  qu'ii  ft  peri  tk  IVutrepot  quinze  millc  pcrsonnes  dans  un  nuiis.  11 
eat  rrai  qu*outrc  lee  supplices,  la  misere  et  la  maladio  ruvageaicnt  U-a 
prisounicrs,  qui  etaicnt  presses  sur  la  paitlo,  et  (jui  uo  recevaient  aucan 
soin.  A  peine  Ics  connaissait-on.  Lcs  cadavres  rcstaient  quulqueftus 
plus  d'un  jour  sans  qu'on  vint  lcs  emijortcr. 

"  Agathe  nc  douUnt  plus  (rune  mort  prochaine,  envoyn  ebcrchcr^ 
Lamberty.  II  In  conduisit  dans  tm  [>etit  batiment  h  fiotipape,  dani 
lequel  on  avait  noyc  lea  pretres,  ct  *iue  Carrier  lui  avait  donni?.  Il 
6tait  seul  avec  elle,  ct  vouhit  en  profiler  :  elle  rcsista.  Lamberty 
In  incna^a  de  ta  noyer :  elle  eourut  |x)ur  &e  jeter  clle-memc  h  IVaiiij 
Alors  eet  Iiomme  lui  dit :  Allons!  tu  es  une  brave  fille,  jo  tc  sauv( 
rai.  II  la  laissa  Imlt  jours  scule  dans  le  batiment,  oii  elle  entendait 
les  noyudes  qui  se  fui.saient  la  nuit ;  ensuitc  il  la  cacha  che«  tm 
nomnie  8*  *  *,  qui  etait,  comme  lui,  un  fiddle  cx^utcur  des  urdres  de 
Carrier. 

"  Quclque  temps  apros,  la  discorde  divisa  les  republicains  de  Nant« 
On  prit  Ic  pretexte  d'occuscr  Lamberty  d'avoir  derobi?  dea  feinmes  nuxl 
noyadcB,  et  d*en  avoir  noy€  qui  ne  devuiont  pas  Tetre.     Un  jeUM 
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homme,  nonim^  Robin,  qui  i^t&it  fort  devout  a  Laraberty,  vint  soisir 
Agathe,  chez  Madame  S**',  la  traina  daiis  le  bateau,  et  voiilut  la 
poiguardur,  pour  iairc  disparaUre  une  preuve  du  crime  qu'on  rpprijchait 
a  son  ptttrun.  Agntlie  se  jeta  &  scs  pieds  ;  parvint  a  I'attendrir^  et  il  la 
caciia  clieK  un  dc  Hca  amit^  nomine  Lavatix,  i^ui  etait  honneto  bomme, 
et  qui  avait  duj&  recueilli  Madame  dc  rKpiiiay :  niais  on  But  des  Ic 
lemieniaiu  Va^ile  d'Agatbe,  et  on  vint  ram'ter. 

**  Cependant  le  patii  cnnemi  do  Lamberty  continnait  ii  voulnir  te 
detruirc.  II  resulta  de  cette  circonMance,  qu'on  jela  de  rinten-t  8ur 
Agnthe.  On  loun  S***  et  Lavnux  de  Jeur  biiinanite,  et  Ton  parvint 
a,  faire  peril*  Laml)erty !  IVu  ap^^a  arriva  la  mort  dc  KobeBpierre. 
Agathe  resta  eneore  quclques  mois  en  prison,  puis  obtint  sa  liberte." — 
voL  ii.  p.  17J — 175. 

When  the  means  of  heariii<r  of  her  friends  were  thus 
suddenly  restored,  there  was  llttk*  to  hear  but  what  was 
moumfid.  Her  father  iiad  taken  refuge  in  a  wood  with  a 
small  party  of  horsemen,  after  the  rout  of  Savenay,  and 
afterwards  collected  a  little  I'orce.  with  which  they  seized 
on  the  town  of  Ancenis,  and  had  nearly  forced  tlie  piis- 
sage  of  the  Loire ;  but  they  Avere  surrounded,  and  made 
prisoners,  and  all  shot  in  tlie  market-place !  The  brave 
Henri  de  LaroclKJaqueloin  had  gained  the  north  hank 
with  about  twenty  followers,  and  wandered  many  days 
over  the  burnt  ana  bloody  solitudes  of  the  once  happy 
r.u  Vendee.  Overcome  with  fatijiiiue  and  himger,  tney 
at  last  reached  an  inliubited  farm-house,  and  fell  fast 
asleep  in  the  bam.  They  were  soon  roused,  however, 
by  the  news  that  a  party  of  tlic  republicans  were  aj>- 
proaching  tlie  same  house;  but  were  so  worn  out,  that 
they  would  not  rise,  even  to  provide  against  that  ex- 
treme liazard.  Tlie  party  accordingly  entered  ;  and 
being  almost  as  much  exliausted  as  the  others,  threw 
themselves  down,  without  asking  any  questions,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  barn,  and  slept  quietly  beside  them. 
Henri  afterwards  found  out  M.  de  la  Charrette,  by  whom 
he  was  coldly,  and  even  rudely  received  ;  but  he  soon 
raised  a  little  army  of  his  own,  and  became  again  for- 
midable in  tlie  scenes  of  his  tirst  successes: — till  one  day, 
Hiding  a  little  in  front  of  his  party,  he  fell  in  with  two 
Republican  soldiers,  upon  whom  his  followers  were  about 
to  fire,  when  he  said,  '*  No,  no,  they  shall  liave  quarter  j" 
and  pushing  up  to  them,  called  upon  them  to  surrender. 
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Without  saying  a  word,  one  of  them  raised  his  piece, 
niid  shot  him  rjglit  through  the  forehead.  He  fell  at 
once  dead  before  them,  and  was  buried  where  he  fell. 

"  Ainsi  pt'rit,  h  vingt  et  un  ana,  Henri  dc  lu  Kocbejuquelem.  Encore 
k  present,  quaiid  les  paysftns  8e  rappelleiit  I'ank'ur  et  I'^lat  de  son 
courage,  bu  iiMjJcstie,  sa  fucilUi',  et  ce  caruol^rc  de  guerrier,  ct  de  bon 
enfant,  ils  parlent  de  lui  avec  fierte  ct  nvec  amour.  II  n'est  pa*  un 
Vcndeen  dont  on  no  voie  le  regard  a'animer,  quand  il  racontc  commcni 
il  u  scrvi  sous  M,  Henri."  —  vol.  ii.  p.  187,  188, 

The  fate  of  the  ^lant  Marigny  was  still  more  deplor- 
able. He  joined  Oharrette  and  Stofllet;  but  some  mis- 
understanding having  arisen  among  them  upon  a  point 
of  discipline,  they  took  the  rash  and  violent  step  of  bring- 
ing him  to  a  court-martial,  and  sentencing  him  to  death 
for  disobedience.  To  tlic  horror  of  all  the  Vendeans, 
and  the  great  joy  of  the  republicans,  this  unjust  and 
imprudent  sentence  was  carried  into  execution ;  and  the 
cause  deprived  of  the  ablest  of  its  surviving  champions. 

Wiien  they  had  gratified  their  curiosity  with  these 
melancholy  details,  Madame  de  I.,  and  her  mother  set 
out  for  Bourdeaux,  and  fmm  thence  to  Spain,  where 
they  remained  for  nearly  two  years — but  were  at  last 
permitted  to  return  ; — and,  upon  Bonapartc^s  accession 
to  the  sovereignty,  were  even  restored  to  a  great  part  of 
their  possessions.  On  the  earnest  entreaty  of  her  mother, 
she  was  induced  at  last  to  give  her  hand  to  Louis  de 
Laroehejaquclein,  brother  to  the  gallant  Henri — and  the 
inheritor  of  his  principles  and  character.  This  match 
took  place  in  1802,  and  they  lived  in  peaceful  retire- 
ment tin  the  late  movements  for  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  The  notice  of  this  new  alliance 
terminates  tlie  original  Memoirs  ;  but  there  is  a  sup- 
plement, containing  ratlier  a  curious  account  of  the 
jntrigues  and  communications  of  the  royalist  party  in 
Bourdeaux  and  the  South,  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  Revolution,  —  and  of  the  proceedings  by  which 
tliey  conceive  that  they  aeeelerated  the  restoration  of 
the  King  in  1814.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add, 
that  since  the  book  was  publislied,  tlie  second  husband 
of  the  unfortunate  writer  fell  In  battle  in  the  same  cause 
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which  proved  fatal  to  the  iii-st,  during  the  short  period 
of  Bonaparte's  last  reign,  and  but  a  few  days  before  the 
decisive  battlu  of  Waterloo. 

We  have  not  left  room  now  for  any  general  observ- 
ations— and  there  is  no  need  of  them.  The  book  is, 
beyond  all  question,  extreniL'ly  curious  and  interesting — 
and  we  really  have  no  idea  that  any  reflections  of  ours 
could  appear  half  90  much  so  as  the  abstract  wc  have 
now  given  in  their  stead.  One  remark,  however,  we 
shall  venture  to  make,  now  that  our  abstract  is  done. 
If  all  France  were  like  La  Vend<5e  in  1793,  we  should 
anticipate  nothing  but  happiness  from  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  and  of  tlie  uld  government.  But  the  very 
fact  that  the  Vendeans  were  cruslied  by  the  rest  of  the 
country  proves  that  this  is  not  the  case:  And  indeed  it 
requires  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  perceive,  tbut  the 
rest  of  Fi-ance  could  not  well  resemble  La  Vendee  in  its 
royalism,  unless  it  had  resembled  it  in  the  other  pecu- 
liarities upon  which  that  i>>yalism  was  founded — unless 
it  had  all  it.s  noblesse  resident  on  their  estates;  and  living 
in  their  old  feudal  relations  with  a  simple  and  agricul- 
tural vas.salage.  The  book  indeed  shows  two  things 
very  plainly — and  botli  of  them  well  worth  remember- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  tliat  therL'  may  be  a  great  deal 
of  kindness  and  good  affection  among  a  |*eople  of  insur- 
gents against  an  established  government ; — -and,  secondly, 
tJiat  where  there  is  such  an  avereion  to  a  govermnent,  as 
to  break  out  in  spontaneous  insurrection,  it  is  impossible 
entircl}'  to  subdue  that  aversion,  either  by  severity  or 
forbearance — although  the  difference  of  the  two  courses 
of  policy  is,  that  severity,  even  when  carried  to  the 
savage  exti-emity  of  devastation  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  leads  only  to  the  adoption  of  similar  atmci- 
ties  in  return — while  forbearance  is  at  least  rewarded 
by  the  acquiescence  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  weak- 
ness, and  gives  time  and  opportunity  for  those  mutual 
concessions  by  which  alone  contending  factions  or  prin- 
ciples can  ever  be  jxirmanently  reconciled. 
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(November,  1812.) 

Memoires  tic    FRKDlilllQtTE  SorUIE  WiLIlELMINE  DE 

yiargrave  de  Dareith,  Sceur  de  Frederic  Ir  Grand.  Ecrits 
de  »a  Main,  Bvo.  2  tomes-  Brunswick,  Paris,  et  Londnrs: 
1812. 

PuiLOSOPHEBS  have  long  considerecl  it  as  probable,  tit 
the  j)rivate  manners  of  absolute  sovereigns  are  vulgiir. 
their  pleasures  low,  and  their  dispositions  selfish; — that 
the  two  extremes  of  life,  in  short,  approach  pretty  clostly 
to  each  other ;  and  that  the  Masters  of  mankind,  when 
stripped  of  tlic  artificial  pomp  and  ma^iticcnce  which 
invests  them  in  pubUc,  rcsemble  nothing  so  nearly  as 
the  meanest  of  the  multitude.     The  ground  of  this  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  very  Ingiicst  and  tlie  very  lowest  of 
mankind  arc  equally  beyond  the  inliucncc  of  that  whole- 
Bomc  control,  to  which  all  the  intermediate  claRses  urc 
subjected,  by  their  mutual  duix^ndence,   and  the  neiJ 
they  have  for  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  their  fellows. 
Those  who  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  are  be- 
low the  sphere  of  this  influence ;  and  those  at  the  ver\' 
top  are  above  it.     The  one  have  no  chance  of  distinc- 
tion by  any  effort  tliey  are  capable  of  making ;  and  the 
other  are  secure  of  the  highest  degree  of  it,  without  ai 
Both  therefore  ai*e  indiflerent,  or  very  nearly  so.  to 
opinion  of  mankind:  the  fonner,  becauiw;  the  naked  s 
sistence  which  they  earn  by  their  labour  will  not 
aftccted  by  that  opinion  ;  ajid  the  latter,  because  their 
legal  power  and  preeminence  are  equally  utdcpeudent  of 
it.     Those  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  in  short,  are  not 
very  far  from  the  condition  of  those  wlio  have  notliing 
more  to  gain;  and  the  maxim  of  reckoning  one's  self 
hist,  whicli  \A  the  basis  of  all  politeness,  and  leads,  \ 
sensibly.  fix»ni   the   mere  practice  of  dissimulation, 
uaUts  of  kindness  and  sentiments  of  generous  inde 
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dence,  is  equally  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  those  "who 
are  obviously  and  in  reality  the  last  of  their  kind,  and 
those  who  are  quite  indisputably  the  fii^st.  Both  there- 
fore are  deprived  of  the  checks  and  of  the  training,  which 
restrain  the  selfishness,  and  call  out  the  sensibilities  of 
other  men :  And,  remote  and  contrasted  as  their  actual 
situation  must  bo  allowed  to  be,  are  alike  liable  to 
exliibit  that  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
that  undisguised  preference  for  tlieir  o^v^l  gnitifictttion, 
which  it  is  the  boast  of  modern  refinement  to  have 
subdued,  or  at  least  effectually  concealed,  among  the 
happier  orders  of  society.  In  a  free  country,  indeed,  the 
monarch,  if  be  share  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  may 
escape  this  degradation ;  because  he  wll  then  feel  for  how 
much  he  is  dependent  on  the  good  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and,  in  general,  where  there  is  a  great  ambi- 
tion for  popularity,  this  pernicious  effect  of  high  fortune 
will  be  in  a  great  degree  avoided.  But  the  ordinary 
class  of  arbitrary  rulers,  who  found  their  whole  claim  to 
distinction  upon  the  accident  of  their  birtli  and  station, 
may  be  expected  to  realize  all  that  we  have  intimated  as 
to  the  peculiar  manners  and  di8{)osition8  of  the  Caste; 
to  sink,  like  their  brethren  of  the  theatre,  when  their 
hour  of  representation  is  over,  into  gross  sensuality, 
paltry  intrigues,  and  dishonourable  squabbles ;  and,  in 
short,  to  be  fully  more  likely  to  heat  their  wives  and 
cheat  their  benefactors,  than  any  other  set  of  jxirsons — 
out  of  the  condition  of  tinkers. 

But  though  these  opinions  have  long  seemed  pretty 
reasonable  to  those  who  presumed  to  reason  at  all  on 
such  subjects,  and  even  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well 
confirmed  by  the  few  indications  that  could  be  obtained 
as  to  the  state  of  the  fact,  there  was  but  httle  prospect 
of  the  world  at  large  getting  at  the  exact  truth,  either 
by  actual  observation  or  by  credible  report.  The  tone 
of  adulation  and  outrageous  compliment  is  so  finnly 
established,  and  as  it  were  positively  prescrilx'd,  for  all 
authorized  communications  from  the  interior  of  a  palace, 
tluit  It  would  be  ridiculous  even  to  form  a  guess,  as  to 
its  actual  condition,  from  such  materials :   And,  with 
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regard  to  tlie  casual  observers  wlio  might  fnrnish  \m 
suspected  information,  a  great  part  are  too  vain,  and  tio 
grateful  for  the  oppf>rtunities  they  have  enjoyed,  to  do 
any  thing  which  might  prevent  their  recurrence;  -while 
others  are  kept  silent  l)y  a  virtuous  shame ;  and  the  re- 
mainder are  disci*cdited,  and  jK'rha])s  not  always  witiioiit 
reason,  as  the  instruments  of  faction  or  en>y.  ITicrc 
seemed  great  reason  to  fear,  therefore,  that  this  curious 
bmnch  of  Natural  History  woidd  Ix'  left  to  mere  tlic^iry 
and  conjecture,  and  never  Ix;  elucidated  by  the  testimony 
of  any  competent  observer ;  when  the  volumes  before 
us  made  their  appearance,  to  set  theory  and  eonjecmrt 
at  rest,  and  make  the  private  character  of  such  sovfr 
reigns  a  matter  of  historical  record, 

Tliey  bear  to  be  Memoirs  of  a  Princess  of  Prussia, 
written  by  herself;  and  are  in  fact  memoirs  of  the  pri- 
vate life  of  most  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  written  by 
one  of  tlieir  own  number — with  great  freedom  iiidee<l 
— but  witli  au  evident  partiality  to  the  fraternity;  and 
unmasking  more  of  the  domestic  manners  and  inJividunl 
habits  of  persons  in  that  lofty  station,  tlmn  any  otlier 
work  with  which  we  arc  acquainted.  It  is  ushered  into 
the  world  without  any  voucher  for  its  authenticitVi  or 
even  any  satisfactory  acco^mt  of  tlie  manner  in  which 
the  manuscript  was  obtained:  But  its  genuineness,  wc 
understand,  is  admitted  even  by  those  wliose  inclination?^ 
would  lead  them  to  deny  it,  and  appears  to  us  indeed 
to  be  irresistibly  established  by  internal  evidence.*  It  is 
written  in  the  vulgar  gossiping  style  of  a  chambennaiJ : 
but  at  the  same  time  with  very  considerable  cleverness 
and  sagacity,  as  to  the  conception  and  delineation  of 
character.  It  is  full  of  events  and  portraits  —  and  also 
of  egotism,  detraction,  and  inconsistency ;  but  idl  dc- 

•  I  hftve  not  recently  made  any  enquiries  on  tln«  subject :  waA  it  v 
|>os>4itil(>  tliat  the  imtheiiticily  of  this  strnngc  book  may  have  l«wii  Jtfr 
crediteJ,  since  the  now  remote  period  when  I  last  heai*d  it  disn'USMd. 
It  is  obvious  at  first  »lglit  thnl  It  is  full  of  exaggerations  :  15ut  Umt 
is  too  eouuiion  a  charneteristic  of  genuine  memoirs  written  in  tbfi 
ttanchant  stylo  to  which  it  belongs,  to  detract  mueli  from  the  eredil 
to  whicli  the  uiinulcness  and  cuufidence  of  its  detniU  may  olbenrwe 
be  thought  to  entitle  it. 
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livered  with  nn  air  of  good  faith  that  leaves  us  little 
Toom  to  doubt  of  the  facts  that  are  reported  on  the 
WTittr's  own  luithority,  or,  in  any  case,  of  her  own  be- 
lief in  the  justness  of  her  opinions.  Indeed,  lialf  the 
edlficAtioD  of  the  book  consists  in  the  lights  it  affords  as 
to  the  character  of  tlie  writer,  and  consequently  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  circunistauces  in  which  she  was  placfd: 
nor  is  there  any  thing,  in  die  very  curious  picture  it 
present*?,  more  striking  than  the  part  she  unintentionally 
contributes,  in  the  peculiarity  of  her  o^vn  taste  in  the 
colouring  and  delineation.  The  heartfelt  ennui,  and  the 
affected  contempt  of  greatness,  so  strangely  combined 
with  her  tenacity  of  all  its  privileges,  and  her  perpetual 
intrigues  and  quarrels  about  j)i"ecedence  —  the  splendid 
encomiums  on  her  own  inttexible  integrity,  intermixed 
with  the  complacent  narnitivc  of  perpetual  trick  and 
duplicity  —  her  bitter  complaints  of  the  want  of  zeal 
and  devote<lness  in  her  friends,  and  the  desolating  dis- 
play of  her  own  utter  heartlessness  in  ever}'  page  of  the 
history — and,  finally,  her  outrageous  abuse  of  almost 
every  one  with  whom  she  is  connected,  alternating  ivith 
professions  of  the  greatest  regard,  and  occasional  apolo- 
gies for  tlie  most  atrocious  among  them,  when  they 
happen  to  conduct  themselves  in  conformity  t(t  her  own 
httle  views  at  the  momi-nt  — are  all,  we  ttiink,  not  only 
irrefragable  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  singular 
work  before  us,  but,  together  with  the  lowness  of  its 
style  and  diction,  are  features  —  and  pretty  prominent 
ones  —  in  that  portraiture  of  roj'al  manners  and  disjiosi- 
tions  which  we  conceive  it  to  be  its  chief  office  anil  chief 
merit  to  display.  In  this  point  of  view,  we  conceive 
the  publication  to  be  equally  curious  and  instructive; 
and  there  is  a  vivacity  in  the  style,  and  a  rapidity  in  the 
narrative,  wliich  renders  it  at  all  events  very  entertain- 
ing, though  little  adajtted  for  abstract  or  abridgement. — 
We  must  enrleavour,  however,  to  give  our  rwulers  some 
notion  of  its  contents. 

WTiat  is  now  before  us  is  but  a  fragment,  extending 
from  the  birtli  of  the  author  in  1707  to  the  year  1742» 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  court  of  I^erlin,  down 
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till  her  xnarriafre  witli  the  Priuce  of  Bareith  in  1731. 
She  ants  off  with  a  portrait  of  her  father  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, whose  pt'caliHritios  arc  iilrcady  pretty  well  known 
by  the  dutiful  commentaries  of  his  son,  and  Voluire. 
His  daughter  begins  with  him  a  little  more  handsomely  j 
and  assures  us,  that  he  had  *^  talents  of  the  lirst  order" 
—  *'  an  excellent  huart  "  — and,  in  short,  "  all  the  miali- 
ties  which  go  to  the  constitution  of  great  men."  Jsnch 
is  the  flattering  outline:  But  candour  required  some 
shading ;  and  we  must  confess  that  it  is  laid  on  freely, 
and  with  good  effect.  His  temper,  she  admits,  was  un- 
governable, and  often  hurried  lurn  into  excesses  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  his  rank  and  situation.  Then  it 
must  also  be  allowed  that  he  was  somewhat  hard-hearted ;, 
and  throughout  his  whole  life  gave  a  decided  preference 
to  the  cardinal  virtue  of  Justice  over  the  weaker  attri- 
bute of  Mercy.  Moreover,  "  his  excessive  love  of  money 
exposed  him  '*  (her  Royal  Highness  seems  to  think  very 
unjustly)  "to  the  imputation  of  avarice."  And,  finally* 
she  informs  us,  without  any  circumlocution,  that  he  was 
a  crazy  bigot  in  religion  —  suspicious,  jealous,  and  de- 
ceitful—  and  entertained  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
whole  sex  to  which  his  dutiful  biographer  belongs. 

This  "great  and  amiable"  prince  was  married,  as 
every  body  knows,  to  a  princess  of  Hanover,  a  daughter 
of  our  George  the  First ;  of  whom  he  was  outrageously 
jetilous,  and  whom  he  treated  mth  a  degree  of  brutality 
that  would  almost  have  justified  amj  form  of  revenge. 
The  princess,  however,  seems  to  have  l:>een  irreproach- 
ably chaste :  But  had,  notwithstanding,  some  of  the  usual 
vices  of  slaves ;  and  tormented  her  tyrant  to  very  good 
purpose  by  an  interminable  system  of  the  most  crooked 
and  provoking  intrigues,  chicfiy  about  the  marriages  of 
her  family,  but  occasionally  upon  other  subjects,  carried 
on  l>y  the  basest  tools  and  instruments,  and  for  a  long 
time  in  confederacy  with  the  daughter  who  has  here 
recorded  their  history.  But  though  she  had  thus  the 
satisfaction  of  frequently  enraging  her  husband,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  she  had  herself  by  fiir  the 
worst  of  the  game ;  and  indeed  it  ia  impossible  to  read, 
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without  a  mixed  feeling  of  pity  and  contempt,  the  cata- 
logue of  miserable  shifts  which  this  jxxjr  creature  was 
perpetually  forced  to  employ  to  avoid  detection,  and 
escape  the  beatings  with  which  it  was  frequently  accom- 

.nied  !  —  feigned  sicknesses  —  midnight  consultations 
hidings  behind  screens  and  under  beds  —  spies  at  her 
husband's  drunken  orgies  —  burning  of  letters,  pocket- 
ing of  inkstands,  and  all  the  paltry  apparatus  of  boarding- 
school  imposture; — together  with  the  more  revolting 
criminality  of  lies  told  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  and 
lessons  of  falsehood  anxiously  inculcated  on  the  minds 
of  her  children.  —  It  is  edifying  to  know,  that,  ^vith  all 
this  low  cunning,  and  practice  in  deceiving,  this  poor 
lady  was  hersc-lf  the  dupe  of  a  preposterous  and  un- 

orthy  confidence.  She  told  everj'  thing  to  a  favourite 
chambermaid  —  who  told  it  over  again  to  one  of  the 
ministers  —  who  told  it  to  the  King:  And  though  the 
chery  of  her  confulante  was  |>erfectly  notorious,  and 
she  herself  was  reduced  privately  to  l>orrow  money  from 
the  King  of  Knghmd  in  order  to  bribe  her  to  secrecy, 
she  never  could  keep  from  her  any  one  thing  that  it  was 
of  importance  to  conceal. 

The  ingenious  Princess  before  us  had  for  many  years 
no  other  brother  than  the  Great  Frederic,  who  after- 
wards succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  whose  extreme  ill 
health  in  his  childhood  seemed  to  render  her  accession  a 
matter  of  considerable  probability.  Her  alliance  conse- 
quently became  an  early  object  of  ambition  to  most  of 
the  Protestant  princes  of  her  time ;  and  before  slie  was 
fully  eight  years  old,  her  father  and  mother  had  had  fifty 
quarrels  about  her  marriage.  About  the  same  time,  she 
assures  us  tliat  a  Swedish  officer,  who  was  a  great  con- 
jurer, informed  her,  after  inspecting  her  hand,  "  that 
she  would  be  sought  in  marriage  by  the  Kings  of  Swe- 
den, England,  Russia,  and  Poland,  but  would  not  be 
united  toanyofthem:"  —  a  prediction,  the  good  Princess 
declares,  that  was  afterwards  verified  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner.  The  Swedish  proposition  indeed  follows 
hard  upon  the  prophecy;  for  the  very  next  year  eiigage- 

ents  are  taken  for  that  match,  which  are  afterwards 
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•DOOOBt  of  the  tender  age  of  the  parties. 
Tke  Priaceas  here  r^ales  as  with  an  account  of  her  owl 
mrmwy  at  this  period,  and  with 


(c£  an  tike  ooart  ecandal  I 
A^of  berexisteifece.     Bat  as  we  scarcely  iuiagiiie 
the  WTMnfalnnfl  dimnirir  of  Berlin  for  the  year  171.) 
■UMMqoatCMttA  iBterest  in  this  count  it  iu  theyrar     . 
;  sWl  take  tbe  liberty  to  pass  over  the  gallantries  M 
:  de  Hiatal  azMl  the  treasons  of  M.  Clement :  n 
■AOdngp  tkat  after  the  execution  of  the  lattiT. 
<aJeieJ  every  l^ter  that  came  to  hb  capital 
and  never  slept  without  drawn  swords  and 
at  his  side.     But  while  he  was  thus  tretu- 
_  duttcrs,  he  was,  if  we  can  believe  his      ' 

[  dai^bter,  iqnn  the  very  brink  of  others  suiHeiently 
m.    Hia  chief  fcvourites  were  the  Prince  of  Anhall, 
vho  is  Itieftf  dhanctcnaed  in  these  Memoirs  as  bru(a), 
cradl»  mad  dccqiful,  and  the  minister  Gnunkuw,  who  1^  ^ 
Rprcaeafeed,  ca  the  oame  authorit}*,  as  a  mere  concentre-  fl 
doK  of  afl  the  viees.   These  worthy  {>er&on5  had  set  tln-ir  ^ 
heaits  ayaa  oor  antboi^s  marriage  with  the  nephew  uf 
the  fofMti,aad  her  ultimate  elevation  to  the  thmneby 
tlR  d^Blh  ct  herackiy  brother.    But  when  that  brntht'r 
Iwjhfciloimprorein  health,  and  the  old  Kin;^  not  onl]E 
nakva  las  «iD  without  consulting  thera,  but  threatei 
«»  five  CO  an  anreaaonahfte  age,  they  naturally  becoiii 
iMpatieiit  Ibr  theacoatDpfiflfaraent  of  their  >\ii?hes,  and 
solve  to  c«t  off  both  lather  and  soti,  the  iirst  time  they 
can  cacA  them  together  at  an  exhibition  of  ro]>eda)ioUig 
— with  whichdegant  entertainment  it  seems  the  wortliy 
asoMuth  was  in  tlie  hahit  of  recreating  himself  ahnost 
«WJ  eyuuag*     The  whole  of  this  drea^lful  plot,  Me  ore 
MBored,  «M  reveakd  to  the  King,  with  all  its  partiru- 
Caritts,  bj  a  lady  in  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators ; 
hut  they  cootrivip,  somehow  or  other,  to  play  their  parts 
90  adrcathr,  that^  after  a  long  investigation,  thoy  are  rein- 
stated in  fkvour,  and  their  fair  accuser  sent  to  pine, 
bread  and  water,  in  a  damp  dungeon  at  S{)andau. 

In  the  year  1717,  Peter  the  Great  came  with  his  E 
press  and  coort  to  pay  a  visit  at  Berlin ; —  and  as  the 


whole  scene  is  described  with  great  vivacity  in  tlie  work 
before  us,  and  serves  to  iUiistrate  its  ^reat  theme  of  the 
pnvate  manners  of  sovereigns,  we  shall  make  ratfier  a 
fuller  abstract  of  it  than  we  can  afford  for  most  parts  of 
the  narrative.  The  degrees  of  grossness  and  pretension 
arc  infinite  —  and  the  court  of  Prussin,  where  the  Sove- 
reign got  drunk,  and  kicked  his  counsellors,  and  beat 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  thought  itself  entitled  to  treat 
Peter  and  Iiis  train  as  a  set  of  i»arbiu'ians  !  —  On  his  first 
presentation,  the  Czar  took  Frederic  hrnily  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  he  was  glad  to  see  him ;  he  then  offered  to 
kiss  the  Queen  — .  but  she  declined  the  honour.  He  next 
presented  his  son  and  daughter,  iindfour  hundred  ladies 
in  waiting  —  the  greater  part  of  whom,  our  Princess  as- 
sures us,  were  washerwomen  and  scullions  promoted  to 
that  nominal  dignity.  Almost  every  one  of  thew,  how- 
ever, she  adds,  had  a  baby  richly  dressed  in  lier  arms  — 
and  when  any  one  asked  whose  it  was,  answered  with 
great  coolness  and  complacency,  that  '^  the  Czar  had 
done  her  the  honour  to  make  her  the  mother  of  it."  — 
The  Czarine  was  very  short,  tawny,  and  imgraceful  — 
dressed  Uke  a  provincial  (jerrnan  player,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  robe,  covered  with  dirt  and  silver,  and  with 
some  dozens  of  medals  and  pictures  of  saints  strung 
doAvn  the  front,  which  clattered  eveiy  time  she  moved, 
like  the  bells  of  a  packliorse.  She  spoke  little  (ierinan, 
and  no  French ;  and  finding  that  she  got  on  but  ill  with 
tlie  Queen  and  her  party,  she  called  her  fool  into  a  corner 
to  come  and  entertain  her  in  Russian  —  which  i?he  did 
with  such  effect,  that  she  kept  her  in  a  continual  roar  of 
laughter  before  all  the  court.  The  Czar  himself  is  de- 
scribed as  tall  and  rather  handsome,  though  with  some- 
thing intolerably  harsh  in  his  physiognomy.  On  first 
seeing  our  royal  author  he  t^ok  her  up  in  his  arras,  and 
rubbed  the  skin  off  her  face  in  kissing  her  with  his  rough 
beard;  huighing  A^ery  heartily  at  the  airs  with  which 
she  resented  this  familiarity.  lie  was  liable  at  times  to 
convulsive  starts  and  spasms,  and  being  srized  with  one 
of  them  when  at  table,  with  hiskniic  in  Ins  hnnd,  put  his 
hosts  into  no  little  Ijodilv  tensor.     He  told  the  Queen, 
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however,  that  he  Would  do  her  no  harm^  and  took  her 
hand  in  token  of  his  good  humour ;  but  squeezed  it  so 
unmercifully  that  she  was  forced  to  cry  out — at  which  lie 
laughed  again  with  great  violence,  and  said,  "  her  bones 
were  not  so  well  knit  as  his  Catherine's."  There  was  to 
be  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
done  eating,  he  got  uf»,  and  trudged  home  by  himself  to 
hia  lodgings  in  the  suburbs.  Next  day  tliey  went  to  sec 
the  curiosities  of  the  place.  —  What  pleased  him  mo?t 
was  a  piece  of  antique  sculpture,  most  grossly  indecent. 
Nothing,  however,  would  serve  him  but  that  his  wife 
should  Kiss  this  figure;  and  when  she  hesitated,  he  told 
her  he  would  cut  off  her  head  if  she  refused.  He  then 
asked  this  piece  and  several  other  things  of  value  from 
the  King,  and  packed  them  off  for  Petersbnrgh,  ■without 
ceremony.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  took  his  departure ; 
leaving  the  palace  in  which  he  had  been  lodged  in  sucli 
a  state  of  filth  and  dilapidation  as  to  remind  one,  says 
the  Princess,  of  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem. 

We  now  come  to  a  long  chapter  of  the  author's  per- 
sonal sufferings^  from  a  sort  of  half  governess,  half 
chambermaid,  of  the  name  of  Letti,  who  employed  her- 
self all  day  in  beating  and  scratching  her,  for  refusing 
to  repeat  all  that  the  King  and  the  Queen  said  in  her 
hearing,  and  kept  her  awake  all  night  by  snoring  like 
fifty  troopers.  This  accomplished  person  also  inventeil 
ingenious  nicknames,  whicn  seem  to  have  had  much 
currency,  for  all  the  leading  persons  about  the  court. 
The  Ijueen  she  always  called  La  (p'ande  Snesse^  and  her 
two  favourites  respectively  La  fp^osse  vache,  and  L<i  sotte 
bite.  Sometimes  she  only  kicked  the  Princess's  shins 
—  at  other  times  she  pummelled  her  on  the  nose  till 
"she  bled  like  a  calf;"  and  occasionally  excoriated  her 
face  by  rubbing  it  with  acrid  substances.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  magnanimity  of  her  royal  pupil,  that  she 
never  made  the  least  complaint  of  tins  dreadful  usage; 
but  an  old  lady  found  it  out,  and  told  the  Queen,  that 
"  her  daughfor  was  beaten  every  day  like  plaster,"  and 
tliat  she  would  he  brought  to  her  one  morning  with  her 
bones  broken,  if  she  did  not  get  another  attendant. 
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La  Lett!  is  dismissed,  though  witli  infinite  difficulty,  and 
after  a  world  of  intrigue ;  beciiuse  she  had  been  recom- 
mended by  my  Lady  Arlington,  who  Iiad  a  great  deal 
to  say  ^vith  the  court  of  England,  Avith  which  it  was,  at 
that  time,  amain  object  to  keep  well !     But  she  is  got  rid 
of  at  last,  and  decamps  with  all  the  Princess's  wardrobe, 
who  is  left  without  a  rag  to  cover  her  nakedness.     Soon 
after  this,  tlie  King  is  taken  with  a  colic  one  very  hot 
June,  and  is  judiciously  shut  up  in  n  close  room  with  a 
large  comfortable  tire;  by  the  side  of  which  he  com- 
mands his  daughter  to  sit,  and  watch  like  a  vestal,  till 
her  eyes  are  ivady  to  start  from  her  head;  and  she  falls 
into  a  dysentery,  of  which  she  gives  a  long  histoi*y- 
Being  now  at  the  ripe  age  of  twelve,  her  mother  takes 
er  into   her  confidence,  and  begins  with  telling  her, 
that  tliere  are  certain  people  wlio  are  her  enemies,  to 
whom  she  commands  her  never  to  show  any  kindness  or 
civility.     She  then  proceeds  to  name  "  three  fourths  of 
all  Berlin."    But  her  great  object  is  to  train  her  daughter 
to  be  a  spy  on  her  father,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
everything  secret  fn>m  him  and  his  counsellors;  and 
to  arrange  measures  for  a  match  between  her  and  her 
nephew  the  Duke  of  Gloucester — afterwards  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  the  accession  of  his  father  George  II.     In 
1723,  George  I.  comes  to  visit  his  daughter  at  Berlin, 
and  is  characterised,  we  cannot  say  very  favourably,  by 
his  grandchild.      He  was  very  stupid,  she  says,  with 
great  airs  of  wisdom  —  had  no  generosity  but  for  his 
favourites,  and  the  mistresses  by  whom  he  let  himself 
he  governed — spoke  little,  and  took  no  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing any  thing  but  iiiaiseriea  .- — since  his  accession  to 
the  English  throne  lie  had  also  become  insupportably 
haughty  and  imperious.     When  the  fair  author  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  took  up  a  candle,  held  it  close  to  her 
face,  and  examined  her  all  over  without  saying  a  word : 
at  table  he  preserved  the  same  magnificent  silence ;  judg- 
ing wisely,  the  Princess  observes,  that  it  was  better  to 
y  nothing  than  to  ex[X)se  himself  by  talking.     Before 
,he  end  of  the  repast  he  was  taken  ill ;  arnl  tumbled 
down  on  the  floor,  his  hat  falling  off  on  one  side,  and 
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his  wig  on  the  other.  It  was  a  full  hour  before  he  eaino 
to  himself;  and  it  was  whispered  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
apoplexy :  However,  he  was  well  enough  next  day ;  and 
arranged  every  thing  for  the  inarria<,fe  of  the  author 
with  his  grandson,  and  of  her  brother  with  the  Princess 
Amelia.  Obstacles  arose,  however,  to  the  consummation 
f»f  this  double  allumce ;  and  although  the  two  Sovereigns 
liad  another  meeting  on  the  subject  the  year  after,  still 
tlie  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  oi  parliament  oc- 
aisioned  an  obstruction  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Fn.»deric 
having  thought  fit  to  seize  several  tall  Hanoverians, 
and  enroll  them  by  force  in  his  regiment  of  giants, 
the  English  nionnn-h  resented  this  outrage,  and  died  of 
another  attack  of  apoplexy  before  matters  could  be  re- 
stored to  a  right  footing. 

Soon  after  this  catastrophe,  Frederic  takes  to  drink- 
ing with  the  Imperial  ambassador;  and,  when  his  stomach 
gets  into  disorder,  becomes  outrageously  pious;  orders 
his  valet  to  sing  psalms  before  him,  and  preaches  himself 
to  his  family  every  afternoon.  The  Princess  and  her 
brother  are  ivady  to  suifocate  with  laughter  at  these 
disconrses;  but  tlie  hypochondria  gains  ground;  and  at 
last  the  King  tali<s  seriously  of  resigning  his  crown,  nnd 
retiring  with  his  family  to  a  small  house  in  the  country; 
where  his  daughter  should  take  care  of  the  linen,  his  sou 
of  the  provisions,  untl  his  wife  of  the  kitchen.  To  divert 
tliese  melnnoholy  thoughts,  he  is  persuaded  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Augustus  King  of  Po- 
land; and  there,  large  potations  of  Hungarian  wine 
speedily  dissipate  all  his  dreams  of  devotioii.  Nothing 
in  modern  histoiy,  we  suppose,  comes  near  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  Court  of  Dresden  at  that  period.  Au- 
gustus, who  never  closed  a  day  in  sobriety,  openly  kept 
a  large  seraglio  in  his  [>alacG,  and  had  about  350  children 
by  its  inhabitants.  One  of  those  who  had  all  along  bet-n 
recognized  as  his  daughter,  was  at  this  time  his  favourite 
mistress;  while  she,  disdainhig  to  be  fiiithful  to  this 
incestuous  connection,  lavished  all  her  favour  on  n 
brother,  who  was  her  avowfcd  lover,  and  the  rival  of 
their   common    parent !  —  Frederic,   hoAvever,  was    so 
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iniich  pleased  vnih  these  doings,  that  he  entered  into  a 
Bn^aty  for  marrying  his  daughter  to  this  virtuous  elector, 
who  was  then  fifty  years  of  nge;  und  the  year  after, 
Augustus  came  to  I5erlin,  to  follow  out  his  suit,  where 
he  was  received  in  great  state,  ond  the  daughter-mistress 
caressed  by  tlte  cliaste  cjueen  and  her  daughter.  There 
is  a  good  descripti<tn  of  u  grand  court  dinner  given  on 
this  occasion  ;  in  which,  after  a  long  account  of  the  mar- 
shalling of  princes  and  princesses,  the  business  of  the 
day  is  summed  up  in  the  following  emphatic  words  — 
On  but  force  santes — on  parla  peu  —  et  on  s'eiimiya 
henucoup !  The  two  kings,  however,  had  various  itte-a- 
ttte  parties  that  were  more  jolly ;  and  in  which  they 
continued  at  table  from  one  o'clock,  which  was  their 
hour  of  dinner,  till  near  midnight.  In  spite  of  all  this 
cordialitv,  however,  the  treat}""  of  man'iage  was  broken 
off:  the  lieir-apparent  of  Augustus  having  obstinately 
refused  to  ratify  those  articles  in  it  which  required  his 
concurrence. 

KTlie  King  now  resolved  to  match  his  daughter  with 
poor  German  prince,  aiUed  the  Duke  of  Weissentield  ; 
at  which  his  wife,  who  had  been  all  this  time  intriguing 
busily  to  bring  about  the  union  originally  projected  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  in  despair,  and  i>ersuades  him  to 
let  her  make  one  effort  more  to  bring  her  brother  of 
England  to  a  determination.  And  here  we  liave  a  very 
curious  piece  of  secret  history,  which,  though  it  touches 
the  policy  of  the  Court  of  England,  has  hitherto  been 
unkno^vn,  we  believe.  In  this  country.  A  confidential 
agent  arrives  from  Hanover,  who  informs  the  <_iueen, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  made  up  his  mind  to  come 
immediately  to  Berhn,  and  to  marry  her  daughter,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  formal  consent  of  his  father,  or  the 
English  Parliament,  who,  however,  he  has  no  doubt, 
ill  neither  of  them  hesitate  to  ratify  the  act,  when  it 
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is  once  over.  Tlie  t^ueen  is  transported  with  this  news; 
and  is  so  much  intoxicated  with  joy  on  the  occasion, 
that  she  bethinks  herself  of  confiding  the  whole  story 
in  the  evening  to  tlic  English  ambassador  —  who  in- 
Kt-antly  writes  home  to  his  Court ;  and,  his  letter  being 
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addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  produces  an  im- 
mediate mandate  to  the  Prince,  to  set  out  for  England 
without  the  delay  of  a  moment.  This  mandate  arrives 
just  as  his  Royal  Highness  is  taking  post  %vith  bridal 
impatience  for  Berlin :  and,  as  it  is  audressed  to  him 
through  the  public  offices,  requires  his  implicit  obedience. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Princess  assures  us,  that 
George  11.  was  himself  desirous  that  the  match  should 
be  concluded  without  waiting  for  the  uncertain  sanction 
of  his  Parliament,  and  had  suggested  this  device  of  a 
seeming  efourdcrle  on  the  part  of  his  i*on  ;  but  the  in- 
discretion of  her  mother,  in  blabbing  the  matter  to  the 
ambassador,  and  his  communication  to  the  ministry,  left 
the  monarch  no  choice,  but  to  dissemble  his  mortifica- 
tion, and  lend  his  authority  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
a  project  which  had  originated  with  himself. 

But,  whatever  may  be  tlic  true  theory  of  this  disaster, 
it  seems  to  be  certain,  that  the  disappointment  put  the 
King  of  Prussia  into  exceeding  bad  humour,  and,  con* 
curnng  vnth  an  untimely  fit  of  the  gout,  made  the  lives 
of  his  family  still  more  uncomfortable  than  he  took  care 
at  all  times  to  render  them.  The  account  indeed  wliich 
is  liere  given  of  the  domestic  habits  of  this  wortliy  so* 
vereign,  though  humiliating  in  some  degree  to  human 
nature,  has  yet  something  in  it  so  extravagant,  as  to  be 
actually  ludicrous  and  farcical.  He  ordered  his  children 
to  come  to  his  apai1:ment  at  nine  o'clock  every  morning, 
and  kept  them  close  prisoners  there  the  whole  day,  not 
letting  tliem  once  out  of  his  sight,  "  pour  fjuelque  rai^on 
que  C€  fut."  His  employment  was  to  curse  and  abuse 
them  with  every  coarse  term  of  reproach  —  liis  daughter 
getting  no  other  name  than  la  Canailk  Amflaise,  and 
his  son,  le  Coquin  de  Fritz.  He  had  always  been  in 
the  practice  of  famishing  tliem ;  partly  out  of  avarice, 
and  partly  fivjm  tlie  love  of  tormenting  ;  but  now  even 
the  soup  made  of  bare  bones  and  salt  was  retrenched. 
He  often  refused  to  let  tliem  have  any  thing  whatso- 
ever ;  and  spit  into  the  dishes  out  of  which  he  had  helped 
himself,  in  order  to  prevent  their  touching  them  I  At 
other  times  he  would  insist  upon  their  eating  all  sorts 
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of  unwholesome  and  disgusting  compositions — **ce  qui 
nous  obligcalt  quclquefois  tie  rendre,  en  sa  presence, 
tout  ce  que  nous  avions  dans  le  corps!"  Even  this, 
however,  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  He  very  frequently 
threw  the  plates  at  their  heads;  and  scarcely  ever  let  his 
daughter  go  out  of  the  nwm,  without  aiming  a  sly  blow 
at  her  with  the  end  of  his  crutch.  The  unhappy  Fre- 
deric he  employed  himself  almost  every  morning  in 
caning  and  kicking  for  a  long  time  together ;  and  was 
actually,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the  act  of  strangling  him 
witii  the  cord  of  a  window  curtain,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  one  of  his  domestics.  To  make  amends,  how- 
ever, he  once  hung  up  himself;  when  the  Queen,  by  a  rare 
act  of  folly,  was  induced  to  cut  him  down.  ^N'hcn  free 
from  gout,  he  was  still  more  dangerous  ;  for  then  he  could 
pursue  his  daughters  with  considerable  agility  when 
they  ran  away  from  his  blows ;  and  once  caught  the 
autnor,  after  a  chase  of  this  kind,  when  he  clutched  her 
by  the  hair,  and  pushed  her  into  the  fireplace,  till  her 
clothes  began  to  burn.  During  the  heats  of  summer,  he 
frequently  carried  liis  family  to  a  country-house,  culled 
Vousterhausen,  wliich  was  an  old  ruinous  mansion,  sur- 
rounded with  a  putrid  ditch  ;  and  there  they  dined  every 
day,  in  a  tent  pitched  on  the  terrace,  with  scarcely  any 
thing  to  eat,  and  their  feet  up  to  the  ancles  in  mud,  if 
the  weather  happened  to  be  rainy.  After  diimer,  which 
was  served  exactly  at  noon,  the  good  king  set  himself 
down  to  sleep  for  two  hours,  in  a  great  chair  ])laced  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  compeDed  all  his  family  to 
lie  on  the  ground  around  him,  exposed  to  the  same 
intolerable  scorching. 

After  some  little  time,  England  sends  another  am- 
bassador, who  renews  in  due  fonn  the  proposid  of  the 
double  marriage,  and  offers  such  baits  to  the  avarice  of 
the  King  that  matters  appear  once  more  to  be  finally 
adjusted,  and  tlie  Princess  is  saluted  by  her  household 
with  the  title  of  Princess  of  Wales.  This,  however,  was 
not  her  destiny,  Grumkow  intrigues  with  the  Imperial 
ambassador  to  break  off  tlie  match  —  and  between  them 
they  contrive  to  persuade  the  King  that  he  is  made  a 
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tool  of  by  the  queen  and  her  brother  of  England  :  and 
inflame  film  to  such  a  rage  by  producing  8i>ecimeD8  of 
their  secret  correspondence,  that  wlien  the  English  am- 
bassador appears  next  day  with  decisive  prooisof  Grum- 
kow's   treachery   and  insolence,  the  King  throws   the 
papers  in  his  fiice,  and  actually  lifts  his  foot,  as  if  to 
give  him  the  family  salute  of  a  kick.     The  blood  of  the 
Englishman  rouses  at  tliis  insult ;  and  he  puts  himself 
in  a  postui-e  to  return  the  compliment  witli  interest, 
■vvhon  the  King  makes  a  rapid   retreat — and  the  am- 
bassador, in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen  and  lier 
children,  and  various  overtures  of  apology  from  the  King-, 
himself,  shakes  the  dust  of  Berlin  from  his  feet,  and  setrf 
off  in  high  dudgeon  for  London.     The  King  then  swears 
that  his  daughter  sliall  have  no  husband  at  all,  but  that 
he  will  make  her  abbess  in  the  monastery  of  Herfoi^ ; 
—  an<!  her  bi-other  Frederic,  to  her  great  mortification, 
tells  her  it  is  the  best  thing  she  can  do,  and  that  lie 
sees  no  other  way  to  restore  peace  in  the  family. 

AVe  now  ]>roceed  to  the  adventures  of  this  b!*i.)tht'r, 
which,  as  their  outline  is  aln'ady  generally  known,  need 
not  be  fully  narrated  in  this  place,  lired  of  being 
beaten  and  kicked  and  reviled  all  day  long,  he  resolves  to^M 
withdraw  from  his  counti'y,  and  makes  some  movemeuts!^H 
to  that  effect  in  confederacy  with  an  officer  of  the  name 
of  Katt,  who  was  to  have  been  the  comjianion  of  his 
flight.  Both,  however,  are  arrested  by  the  King's  order, 
who  makes  several  attempts  upon  the  life  of  his  son, 
when  he  is  brought  as  a  ])ri8oner  before  him — and  comes 
home  foaming  and  bhii*k  with  jiassion,  crying  out  to  the 
Queen  that  her  accursed  son  was  dead  at  last;  and  fell- 
ing his  daughter  to  the  earth  with  his  fist,  as  he  tc-lls 
her  to  go  and  bear  her  brother  company.  He  then  gets 
hold  of  a  box  of  his  son's  papers,  which  had  been  sur- 
prised at  Katt's  lodgings,  and  goes  out  with  it  in  great 
spirits,  exclaiming  that  he  was  sure  he  should  find  in 
it  enough  to  justify  him  in  cutting  off  the  heads  both  of 
!e  Cot/ttin  de  Frit:^  and  la  Canail/e  fie  WUhdmine.  Wil- 
helniine.  however,  and  her  politic  mother  had  been  before- 
hand with  him-" for  they  had  got  hold  of  this  same  box 
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the  day  preceding,  and  by  false  keys  and  seals  had  taken 
all  the  papers  out  of  it,  and  replaced  them  by  harmless 
and  insignificant  letters,  which  tlu*y  had  fabricated  in 
the  course  of  one  day,  to  the  amount  of  near  seven  hun- 
dred. The  King,  therefore,  found  nothing  to  justiiy 
immediate  execution  ;  but  kept  the  Prince  a  close  pn- 
»CMier  at  Cu.strin,  and  shut  the  Princess  up  in  her  own 
ohamber.  His  son  and  Katt  wer^j  afterwards  tried  for 
desertion^  before  a  court-martial  composed  of  twelve 
officers:  Two  were  for  sparing  tlielifeof  the  Prince,  but 
all  the  rest  were  base  enougli  to  gratify  the  sanguinary 
insanity  of  their  master  by  condemning  them  both  to 
death.  All  Germany,  however,  exclaiined  loudly  against 
this  sentence ;  and  made  such  representations  to  the 
King,  that  he  was  at  last  constrained  to  spare  his  son. 
But  the  unhappy  Katt  was  sacrificed.  His  scaffold  was 
erected  immediately  before  the  window  of  his  unhappy 
master,  who  was  dressed  by  fttrce  in  the  same  funeral 
garment  with  his  friend,  and  was  held  up  at  the  win- 
dow by  two  soldiers,  while  the  executioner  struck  off 
the  head  of  his  companion.  There  is  no  record  of  such 
bmtal  barbarity  in  the  history  of  Nero  or  Domitinn. 

After  this,  the  family  feuds  about  his  daugliter's  mar- 
riage revive  with  double  fury.  The  Queen,  whose  whole 
heart  is  set  on  the  English  alliance,  continues  her  petty 
intrigues  to  effect  tliat  object ;  while  the  King,  R'ndered 
furious  by  the  haughty  language  adopted  by  the  English 
ministry  on  the  subject  of  the  insult  offered  to  their 
ambassador,  determines  to  have  her  married  without  a 
moment's  delay ;  and  after  threatening  the  Queen  with 
his  cane,  sends  to  offer  her  the  hand  of  the  l^rince  of 
Hareith;  wliich  she  dutifully  accepts,  in  spite  of  the 
hitter  lamentations  and  outrageous  fury  of  the  Queen. 
That  intriguing  princess,  however,  does  not  cease  to  in- 
trigue, though  deserted  by  her  daughter — but  sends 
again  in  greater  urgency  than  ever  to  England; — and 
that  court,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  lx*fore  us, 
at  last  seriously  afraid  of  losing  a  matcii  every  way 
desirable,  sends  off  despatches,  containing  an  entire  and 
unqualified  acquiescence  in  all  Frederic's  stipulations  as 
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to  the  marriage — wliich  arrive  at  Berlin  the  very  morn* 
ing  of  the  day  on  which  the  Princess  was  to  besolemnlv 
hetrothed  to  M.  do  Bareitli,  but  are  wickedly  kept  back 
by  Grumkow  and  the  Imperial  Envoy,  till  ai'ter  the  cere- 
mony had  been  publicly  and  irrevocably  completed. 
Their  disclosure  then  throws  all  parties  into  rage  and 
despair ;  and  the  intriguers  are  made  the  ridiculous  vic- 
tims of  their  own  biuseness  and  duplicity.  The  indeia- 
tigable  Queen,  however,  does  not  despair  even  yet ;  but 
sends  oft'  another  courier  to  England,  and  sets  all  her 
emissaries  to  prepare  the  Kinfr  to  break  off  the  match  in 
the  event  of  the  answer  bcin";  favourable; — nay.  the 
very  night  before  the  marriage,  she  takes  her  daugliter 
apart,  and  begs  her  to  live  with  her  husband  as  a  sister 
with  a  brother,  for  a  few  days^  till  the  result  of  the  em- 
bassage is  kno^vn.  But  her  usual  destiny  pursues  lier. 
The  fatal  evening  arrives  ;  and  the  Princess,  withatraia 
forty-five  feet  in  length,  and  the  spoxisal  crown  placed 
on  twenty-four  twisted  locks  of  false  hair,  each  thicker 
than  her  arm,  enters  the  grand  saloon,  and  takes  the 
in-evocable  vow!  —  and  her  mother  lias  just  put  her  to 
bed,  when  she  hears  that  her  courier  has  amved,  and 
leaves  her  in  mgt'  and  anguish. 

The  Inimoiirs  of  the  rest  of  the  family  appear  to  no 
great  advantage  during  the  bridal  festivities.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Princess's  sister,  Charlotte,  fiills  in  love  with 
the  bridegroom,  and  does  her  possible  to  seduce,  him. 
Then  old  Frederic  cheats  the  bride  in  her  settlement^ 
wliicli  amount  to  a  gross  sum  of  near  500/.  a  year;  — 
antl,  linuUy  lierl)rother-in-law,  the  Margrave  of  Anspach, 
rallies  her  Jmsband  so  rudely  upon  his  mother's  gallau- 
tries,  that  the  latter  gives  him  a  brave  defiance  in  face 
of  the  whole  court;  at  wliicli  the  poor  Margrave  is  so 
dreadl'ully  frightened,  that  he  bursts  out  into  screams 
and  tears,  and  rims  for  refuge  into  the  Queen's  apart- 
ment, where  he  hides  himself  l>ehind  the  arras,  from 
which  ho  is  taken  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  carried  to  Ids 
apartments,  *'  oil  il  exhala  sa  eolere  par  des  vomisse- 
mens  et  un  diarrhi^'C  qui  pcnsa  I'envoyer  a  Tautre  monde." 
— Yet  the  good  Princess  assuivs  us,  that  this  reptile  had 
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"a  good  heart  and  a  good  understanding," — witli  no 
fault  but  being  a  little  passionate;  and  tlien,  in  the  very 
next  page,  she  records  u  malignant  and  detected  false- 
hood which  he  had  vented  against  her  husband,  and 
which  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
court.  Being  dissatisfied  with  her  settlements,  she  puts 
the  King  in  gootl  liumonr  by  giving  a  grand  dinner  to 
him  and  his  officers,  at  which  they  arc  all  "  ivres  morts;" 
but  liaving  mentioned  hor  distresses  througli  the  Queen, 
he  is  so  much  moved  with  them,  that  he  calls  for  the 
settlements,  and  strikes  oiF  about  one  fourth  of  her  allow- 
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All  this  hapi>ened  in  autumn,  1731 ;  and  in  January, 
1732,  the  Princess  being  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and 
the  roads  almost  hnpassable,  it  was  thought  advisable 
for  her  to  set  out  for  her  husband's  court  at  liareith. 
She  is  overturned  of  course  several  times,  and  obliged 
to  walk  half  the  way:  —  But  we  pass  over  tlie  disasters 
of  the  journey,  to  commemorate  her  arrival  in  this  an- 
cient principahty.  The  iirst  village  she  reached  was 
Hoff,  which  is  on  the  frontier — and  has  also  the  con- 
venience of  being  within  three  miles  of  the  centre  of  the 
territor}' :  and  here  the  grand  marshal,  and  all  the 
nobility  of  the  province,  are  mustered  to  receive  her  at 
the  l)ottom  of  the  staircase,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
wooden  ladder  which  letl  to  her  apartments.  However, 
various  guns  were  iired  off  very  successfiilly,  and  the 
chief  nobility  were  invited  to  diimer.  The  J*rinccss's 
description  of  these  personages  is  really  veiy  e<lilying. 
Tliey  had  all  faces,  she  says,  which  a  child  could  not 
look  on  without  screaming; — huge  masses  of  hair  on 
their  heads,  filled  with  a  race  of  vermin  as  ancient  as 
their  pedigrees; — clothed  in  old  laced  suits  that  had 
descended  through  many  generations,  the  most  part  in 
rags,  and  no  way  fitting  their  present  wearers; — the 
greater  part  of  them  covered  ^vith  itch  ;  —  arid  their  con- 
versation, of  oxen.  Immediately  after  dinner  they  began 
with  the  Princess's  health  in  a  huge  bumper,  and  pro- 
ceeded regularly  in  the  siune  gallant  maimer  through 
the  whole  of  her  genealogy; — so  that  in  less  than  half 
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an  hour  she  found  herself  in  the  middle  of  thirty-four 
monsters,  so  drunk  that  none  of  tlieni  eould  articulate 
"et  rendant  les  boyaux  k  tous  ccs  desastreux  visages." 
Next  day  being  Sunday,  there  was  a  sermon  in  honour 
of  the  occasion,  in  which  the  preacher  gave  an  exact  ac- 
count of  all  the  marriages  that  had  nap[>ened  in  the 
world,  fi-om  the  days  of  Adam  down  to  the  hist  of  the 
patriarchs — illustrated  with  so  many  circumstantial  de- 
tails as  to  the  antecedents  and  consefjuents  in  each,  tliat 
the  male  part  of  the  audience  lau;^hed  outright,  and  the 
females  pretended  to  blush  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
course. Tlie  dinner  scene  was  the  san»e  as  on  the  day 
preceding;  with  the  addition  of  the  female  nobility  who 
came  in  the  evening,  with  their  heads  enveloped  in 
greasy  wigs  like  swallowV  nests,  and  anc/ierit  embroidered 
dresses,  stuck  all  over  with  knots  of  fjuled  riban<ls. 

The  day  following,  the  Margrave,  her  father-in-law, 
came  himself  to  meet  her.  This  worthy  prince  was  neurly 
as  amiable,  and  not  ijuite  so  wise,  as  the  royal  parent 
she  had  left.  He  had  read  but  two  books  in  the  world, 
Tclemaque,  and  Amolot*s  Roman  history,  and  discou 
out  of  them  so  very  tediously,  that  the  poor  Prin 
fainted  from  mere  ennui,  at  the  very  tirst  inters'iew; 
Then  he  drank  night  and  day  -*and  occasionally  took 
cane  to  the  prince  his  son,  and  his  other  favourites. 
Though  living  in  poverty  and  abstdute  discomfort,  he 
gave  himself  airs  of  the  utmost  magnificence  —  went  to 
dinner  witli  throe  flourishes  of  cracked  trumpets — received 
his  court,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  a  table,  in  imitatioTi 
of  the  Empei'or — and  conferred  his  little  dignities  in 
harangues  so  pompous,  and  so  awkwardly  delivered,  that 
his  daughter-in-law  at  once  laughed  and  was  ashamed  of 
him.  He  was  awkward,  too,  and  embarrassed  in  the 
society  of  strangers  of  good  breeding — but  made  amend* 
by  chattering  without  end,  about  himself  and  his  two 
books,  to  those  who  were  bound  to  bear  with  him.  Vi\ 
the  escort  of  this  great  potentate  the  Princess  made 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Bareith  the  next  mo 
ing:  the  whole  jn'ocession  consisting  of  one  coach,  con- 
taining the  constituted  authorities  who  had  come  out  to 
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meet  her,  her  own  carriage  dra-wn  by  six  carrion  post- 
horses,  that  containing  her  attendants,  and  six  or  seven 
waggons  loadt*d  with  fnrniture.  The  Margrave  then 
conducted  her  Imni  the  pahice  gate  in  <fivnt  state  to  her 
apartments,  throu*;h  a  long  passage,  hung  with  cobwebs, 
and  so  abominably  filthy  as  to  turn  her  stonmch  in  hur- 
rying through  it.  Tins  opened  into  an  antechamber, 
adorned  with  old  ta|>e8try,  so  torn  and  faded  that  the 
figures  on  it  looked  like  so  many  ghosts;  and  tlirough 
that  into  a  CJibinet  furnislied  witli  green  damask  nil  in 
tatters.  Her  bedchamber  was  also  furnished  %vi{h  the 
same  stuff — but  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  curtains 
fell  in  pieces  wlienever  they  were  touched.  Half  of  the 
vindows  were  broken,  and  theiv  was  no  tire;  though  it 
was  undwinter.  The  dinnci^s  were  not  eatable ;  and 
lasted  three  hours,  with  thirtv  flourishes  of  the  old  trum- 
jjets  for  the  bun»per  toasts  with  which  they  were  enli- 
vened: Add  to  all  this,  that  the  poor  Princess  was  very 
much  indisposed— that  the  Margrave  came  an<l  talked  to 
lier  out  of  TelemaqiK'  and  Amelot,  live  or  six  hours  every 
day  —  and  that  she  could  not  muster  cash  enough  to  buy 
herself  a  gown:  and  it  will  not  appear  wonderful,  that 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  wedding  revelries,  she  spent 
half  her  tune  in  bed,  weeping  over  the  vanity  of  human 
grandeur. 

By  and  by,  however,  she  found  occupation  in  qitar- 
reliing  with  her  sisters-in-law,  and  in  making  and  ap- 
peasing disputes  between  her  husband  and  his  fatlier. 
She  agrees  so  ill,  indeed,  yvith  all  the  family,  that  her 
proposal  of  returning  to  tie-in  at  Berlin  is  received  with 
great  joy:  —  but  white  they  are  deliberating  about  rais- 
ing money  for  this  journey  of  200  miles,  slie  becomes  too 
ill  to  move.  Iler  sister  of  Anspach,  and  her  husband, 
come,  and  quarrel  with  her  upon  points  of  etiquette  ;  the 
Margrave  falls  in  love  with  one  of  her  attendants;  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  manner  of  perplexities  she  is  delivered 
of  a  daughter.  The  .Margrave,  who  was  in  the  country, 
not  hap|>ening  to  hear  the  cannon  which  proclaimed 
this  great  event,  conceives  that  he  is  treated  with  great 
disrespect,  and  gives  orders  for  having  his  son  im]>ri« 
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soned  in  one  of  his  fortresses.  He  relents,  however,  at 
the  christening ;  and  is  put  in  good  humour  by  a  visit 
from  another  son  and  a  brother  —  the  fii'st  of  whom  is 
described  as  a  kind  of  dwarf  and  natural  fotd,  wiio  could 
never  take  seriously  to  any  employment  but  catching 
flies  ;  and  the  other  as  a  fiirious  madman,  in  whose  com- 
pany no  one  was  sure  of  his  life.  This  amiable  family 
party  is  broken  up,  by  an  order  on  the  I'rincess's  hus- 
band to  join  his  regiment  at  Berlin,  and  another  order 
fi-om  her  father  for  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  sister  at 
Anspach.  On  her  way  she  visits  an  ancient  Ixiauty,  with 
a  nose  like  a  beetroot,  and  two  maids  of  honour  so  ex- 
cessively fat  that  they  could  not  sit  down ;  and,  in  stoop- 
ing  to  kiss  the  Princess's  hand,  fell  over,  and  rolled  like 
balls  of  flesh  on  tlie  carpet.  At  Anspach,  she  finds  the 
Margrave  deep  in  an  intngue  with  the  housemaid;  and 
consoles  her  sister  under  tliis  affliction.  She  then  makes 
a  great  effort,  and  raises  money  enough  to  carry  her  to 
Berlin ;  where  she  is  received  with  coldness  and  ridicule 
by  the  Queen,  and  ne;rlect  and  insult  by  all  her  sisters. 
Her  brotlier*s  marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Brujis^nck 
was  just  about  to  take  place,  and  we  choose  to  give  in 
her  own  words  her  account  of  tlie  manner  in  which 
she  was  talked  over  in  this  royid  circle. 

"  La  reine,  It  table,  fit  tombcr  la  convcrsatiou  sur  In  prinocsse  royalff 
future.  *Votre  Irere,'  nicdit-cUc  en  Ic  i-ej^anlant,  *e«t  an  ii('s«8{)oir de 
IV'pouser,  et  n'a  pas  tort  :  cr.st  unc  vrai  hrtr  \  elle  n-pond  t\  lont  ce 
qu'on  liii  ilit  par  uii  oiii  et  uii  non,  accompagiK*  tFun  rirc  niais  qui 
fait  mal  iiu  ai'iir.  Oh  I  cHt  ma  sa-urCliarlotle,  votr<^  Majeste  nc  con- 
noit  pas  t?ncx)re  tout  Fion  nu'rite.  J'ai  I'tc  un  matin  h  *a  toilette:  j^ai 
cruy  suflixjuer;  «lle  exlialoit  uneodeur  insupportalilo  !  Ji*  rnvUfpiVlU' 
a  pour  le  moins  dix  on  douze  fislulcs  — car  cala  u'e?t  pas  natund.  J'ai 
rcmarqui'  uiwsi  qu'tdlecst  contrcfuite;  son  coq>s  dejupeusl  ii-mbourn' 
d*un  cote,  et  ellc  a  une  lianch<j  plus  liiiiito  rpic  raiitre/  *}*:  fu^  furl 
^tonnL'c  do  cea  propos,  (jui  ao  tciioient  en  pn'!»eiu*c  dcs  dumestSques  — ft 
surlout  de  men  fr^re  !  Jc  mVper<;u6  qu'ils  lui  faisoienl  de  lu  poine  et 
qu'il  changcoit  de  couleur.  II  se  rctira  ausi^itijt  apivs  souper.  J'en 
fis  aiitant.  II  vint  nic  voir  un  moment  apri'S.  J«;  lui  d<_'niandai  sll 
dtoit  satlsfait  du  roi?  11  mc  rtjpondit  que  sa  situation  chanj^oit  & 
tout  iiiniii*;nt ;  que  taiitot  il  etoit  en  favcur  ot  tantut  cu  disgrace  ;  que 
son  plus  prand  Ixmliour  ('Oiisii^toit  dau?  Tabscncc  ;  qu'il  menoit  une^ie 
douce  ct  trniiquiUc  aw»n  rt-ginifut ;  <|uclVtude  etlamusiqu>>  y  fiii.auif^nt 
SC8  principales  occupations  ;  qu'il  avoit  fait  batir  unc  mnison  et  fait 
faire  un  jardiu  cbarmant  ou  il  pouvoit  lire  et  bc  promuner.    Jo  le  priu 
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de  nie  dire  si  le  portrait  que  In  reine  et  ma  Boear  m'avoient  fait  de  la 
Princossc  de  Brunswick  uloit  veritable?  '  Nous  sommes  scuIes'  repartil- 
il,  *  et  je  n*ai  ricn  de  cacli^'  pour  vous.  Ju  vous  purlerai  avec  sinctJrit^. 
La  reinc,  par  8<*s  mist'rables  inlriguf.%  est  la  seule  source  do  nos  mal- 
lieurs.  A  peine  iivez-voua  tUe  partie  qu'clle  a  rcnouo  avec  rAngleterre ; 
elle  a  voulu  vous  suhstituer  ma  fwKur  Charlotte,  et  lui  fnire  epouscr  le 
Prince  de  Gallee.  Vous  jugez  tien  <)u'elle  u  empluyc  tous  sea  efforts 
]>our  fiure  reusair  eon  plan  el  pour  me  nmrier  avec  la  Princesee 
Amt'lie;" 

KThe  poor  Prince,  however,  confesses  that  he  cannot 
Wky  much  for  the  intellect  of  Iiis  intended  bride;  —  and 
really  does  not  use  a  much  nobler  language  than  the 
rest  of  the  family,  even  when  speaking  in  her  presence; 
for  on  her  first  presentation  to  his  sister,  finding  that 
she  made  no  answer  to  the  compliincnts  that  were  ad- 
dressed to  her,  the  enamoured  youth  encounigcs  her 
bridal  timidity  by  this  polite  cxclamntion,  "  Peste  soit 
de  la  bete !  —  remercie  done  ma  sceur  !'*  The  account  of 
the  festivities  which  accompanied  this  marriage  really 
excites  our  comjiassion ;  and  is  well  calculated  to  dis- 
abuse any  inexperiencetl  person  of  the  mistake  of  8uj>- 
posing,  that  there  can  be  either  conifoi*t  or  enjoyment 
in  the  cumbrous  splendours  of  a  court.  Scanty  and 
crowded  dinners  at  mid-day  —  and  formal  balls  and 
minuets  immediately  after,  in  flunc,  followed  up  with 
dull  gaming  in  the  evening ; —  the  necessity  of  being  up 
in  full  dress  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  t«  see  a  re- 
view—  and  the  pleasiire  of  being  stifled  in  acrowded  tent 
without  seeing  any  thing,  or  getting  any  refreshment 
for  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  then  to  return  famishing 
to  a  dinner  of  eighty  covers  ;=- at  other  times  to  tmvel 
ten  miles  at  a  foitt-pace  in  an  open  carriage  during  a 
heavy  rain,  and  afterwards  to  stand  shivering  on  the  wet 
grass  to  see  fireworks  —  to  pay  twenty  visits  of  cere- 
mony every  morning,  and  to  present  and  be  presented 
in  stately  silence  to  persons  whom  you  hate  and  despise. 
Such  were  the  jrcncral  delisrhts  of  the  whole  court;  — 
and  our  Princess  had  the  additional  gratification  of  bemg 
lbrce<l  from  a  sick-bed  to  enjoy  them,  and  of  undergoing 
the  sneers  of  her  mother,  and  the  shghts  of  her  whole 
generation.  Their  domestic  life,  Avlien  these  galas  were 
over,  was  nearly  as  fatiguing,  and  still  more  lugubrious. 
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The  good  old  custom  of  famishing  was  kept  up  at  table ; 
and  immediately  aftor  dinner  the  King  had  his  gixnit 
chair  placed  right  before  the  fire,  and  snored  in  it  for 
three  hours,  during  all  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
silence,  for  fear  of  disturbing  him.  When  he  awoke,  he 
set  to  smoking  tobacco; — and  then  sat  four  hours  at 
supper,  listening  to  long  stories  of  his  ancestors,  in  the 
taste  of  those  sermons  which  are  [irescribed  to  |x;rsons 
afflicted  with  insomnolency.  Then  the  troops  began 
their  exercise  under  the  windows  before  four  oYdock 
eveiy  morning,  —  and  not  only  kept  the  whole  household 
awake  from  that  hour  by  their  tiring,  but  sometimes 
sent  a  ramrod  through  the  glass  to  assist  at  the  Prin- 
cess's toilette.  One  nftei-noon  the  King  was  seized  with 
a  sort  of  apoplexy  in  his  sleep,  wjiich,  as  he  always 
snored  extremely  loud,  might  have  carried  him  off  with- 
out much  observation,  had  not  his  daughter  observed 
him  grow  black  in  the  face,  and  restored  him  by  timely 
applications.  She  is  equally  unfortunate  about  the  same 
time  in  her  father-in-law  the  Margrave,  who  is  mis- 
chievous enough  to  recover,  after  breaking  a  blood-vessel 
by  falling  down  stairs  in  a  tit  of  drunkenness.  At  last 
she  gets  away  with  great  difficulty,  and  tiikea  her  se- 
cond leave  of  the  parental  roof  with  even  less  regard 
for  its  inliabitant^  than  she  had  felt  on  first  quitting  its 
shelter. 

On  her  I'etum  to  Bareith,  she  iinds  the  old  Margrave 
quite  broken  in  health,  but  extmvagantly  and  honour- 
ably in  love  with  a  lame,  dwarfish,  middle-age<l  lady,  the 
sister  of  her  antient  governess,  whom  he  pniposes  to 
marry,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  Princess  and  his 
son.  They  remonstrate  -svith  the  lady,  however,  on  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  union  ;  and  slie  promises  to  be 
cruel,  and  live  single.  \\i  the  mean  time,  one  of  the 
iiargrave's  daughters  is  taken  with  a  kind  of  madness 
of  a  very  indecorous  character ;  which  iudic^ites  itself  by 
frequent  improprieties  of  speech,  and  a  habit  of  giving 
invitations,  of  no  equivocal  sort,  to  every  man  that  comes 
near  her.  The  worthy  Margrave,  at  first,  undertakes  to 
cure  this  very  troublesome  complaint  by  a  brisk  course 
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of  beating;  but  this  not  being  found  to  answer,  it  is 
thought  expedient  to  try  the  effect  of  niarriuge ;  and, 
that  there  may  be  no  liarm  done  to  any  body,  they  look 
out  a  certain  Duke  of  Weinuir,  who  is  as  mad  as  the 
lady  —  though  somewhat  in  a  different  way.  This 
prince's  malady  consiste<l  chiefly  in  great  unsteadiness 
of  purpose,  and  a  trick  uf  outrageous  and  inventive 
boasting.  Botli  the  Princess  and  her  husband,  however, 
take  gi'eat  pains  to  bring  about  tliis  well-assorted  match ; 
and,  by  dint  of  flattery  and  intimidation,  it  is  actually 
carried  through  —  though  the  bridegroom  sends  a  jiiteous 
message  on  the  morning  of  his  wedding  day,  begging  to 
be  ofl",  and  keeps  them  from  twelve  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  before  he  can  be  persuaded  to  go  to  bed. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Princess  gives  great  offence  to  the 
populace  and  the  preachers  of  Bareith,  by  giving  a  sort 
of  masked  ball,  ancl  riding  occasionally  on  liorseback.  Her 
husband  goes  to  the  Avars ;  and  returns  very  much  out  of 
humour  with  her  brother  Frederic,  who  talks  contemp- 
tuously of  little  courts  and  little  princes.  The  old  Mar- 
grave falls  into  a  contirnied  hectic,  and  writes  Inilets- 
doiu:  to  his  little  lady,  so  tender  as  to  turn  one*s  stomach ; 
but  at  Inst  dies  in  an  edifying  manner,  to  ti»e  great 
satisfaction  of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  Old 
Frederic  promises  fair,  at  the  same  time,  to  follow  hia 
example;  for  he  is  seized  with  a  conBnned  dropsy.  His 
legs  swell,  and  burst ;  and  give  out  so  nnnh  wafer,  that 
he  is  obliged  for  sevenil  days  to  sit  with  them  in  buckets. 
By  a  kind  of  miracle,  however,  he  rccovers,  and  goes  a 
campaigning  for  seveml  years  after. 
Wk  The  Memoirs  are  rather  dtdl  for  four  or  five  years 
Tfter  the  author's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Bareith. 
She  makes  various  journeys,  and  suffers  from  various 
distempei-s  —  has  innumerable  quarivls  with  all  the 
neighbouring  potentates  about  her  omi  precedence  and 
tliat  of  her  attendants ;  fits  up  several  villas,  gives  balls; 
and  sometimes  quarrels  with  her  husband,  and  some- 
times luirses  him  in  his  illmss.  In  1740  the  King  her 
father  dies  in  good  earnest ;  and  makes,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, a  truly  heroic,  though  somewhat  whimsical, 
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ending.      Finding  himself  fast  going,  he  had  himseb' 
placed  early  in  the  morning  in  his  wlieel-chair,  and  gO€S 
himself  to  tell  the  Queen  that  she  must  rise,  and  see 
him  die.     He  then  takes  farewell  of  his  children;  and 
gives  some  sensible  advice  to  his  son,  and  the  minis 
and  genei'als  whom  he  had  assembled.     Afterwards 
has  his  best  horse  brought,  and  presents  it  with  a 
grace  to  the  oldest  of  his  generals,    lie  next  ordered 
the  servants  to  put  on  their  best  liveries;    and,  wh 
this  was  done,  lie  h>oked  on  them  with  an  air  of  derislon^i 
and  said,  "  Vanity  of  vanities!  "     He  then  comn)nnded 
his  physician  to  tell  him  exactly  how  long  he  had  to  live 
and  wnen  he  was  answered,  ''  about  half  an  hour," 
asked  for  a  looking-glass,  and  suld,  with  a  smile,  thatl 
certainly  did  look  ill  enough,  and  saw  "  qiCU  ferait  uti 
vilaine   grimace   en    mourant ! "     AVlien  the  clergvincn] 
pi*opased  to  come  anil  pray  with  him,  he  said,  "heknefl 
already  all  they  had  to  say,  and  that  they  might 
about  their  business."    In  a  short  time  after  he  expinS 
in  great  tninquillity. 

Tiiongh  the  new  King  came  to  visit  his  sister  soon 
after  his  accession,  and  she  went  to  return  the  compli- 
ment at  Berlin,  she  says  tliere  Avas  no  longer  any  coj 
diality  between  them;  and  that  she  hearxl  nothing  be 
complaints  of  his  avurice,  his  ill  temper,  his  ingratitude, 
and  his  arrogance.     She  gives  him  gwat  credit  for 
Icnts ;  but  entreats  her  readers  to  suspend  their  jndj 
inent  as  to  the  real  character  of  this  celebrated  monar 
till  they  have  ]:)erused  the  whole  of  her  Memoirs.    A\"ha 
seems  to  have  given  her  the  worst  opinion  of  him,  waB 
his  impolite  habit  of  making  jokes  about  the  small  do- 
mains and  scanty  revenues  of  her  hus1)and.      For  tl 
two  following  years  she  travels  all  over  ( icrmany,  abusir 
all  the  piincipautes  she  meets  with.     In  1742,  she  gc 
to  see  tiie  coronation  of  the  new  Emperor  at  Francfo 
and  has  a  long  negotiation  about  the  ceremony  of  her 
introduction  to  the  Empress.     After  various  projcts  had 
been  otlered  and  rejected,  she  made  these  three  cond^^ 
ditions:  —  ist,  That  the  whole  corthge  of  the  Empre^l 
should  receive  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase.    2dly. 
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Timt.  the  Empress  herself  should  come  to  meet  her  at 
the  outside  of  the  door  of  her  bed-chamber.  And,  3dly, 
That  she  should  be  allowed  an  arm-chair  during  the 
,inter\'iew.  Whole  days  were  spent  in  the  discussion  of 
U  proposition;  and  at  last  the  two  first  articles  were 
agreed  to;  but  all  that  she  could  make  of  tlie  last  was, 
that  she  should  have  a  very  large  chair,  without  anns; 
iod  the  Empress  a  very  small  one,  with  them!  —  Her 
account  of  the  inte^^'iew  we  add  in  her  own  words. 

**  .le  vis  cettc  Prince^e  le  jour  £iui%ant.  J'avoue  qu'u  sa  place 
kuroU  imaging,  toutes  les  ('^tic|ucttcs  et  Ics  c/'r^-monies  du  mondc  fwur 
fa'ciupwher  de  parohre.  L'lrapcratrit'c  est  (i'unL'  toiUc  au-dcssous  de 
]a  pelile,  et  i*i  puisgante  qu'elle  scmhie  mie  boulc  ;  die  ust  laide  au 
possihle,  sans  air  et  Wiiis  jrrace.  Son  esprit  rviioud  a  sa  liguru;  file  est 
bigotto  ik  rexci'S,  ut  pa.^sft  l«s  nuitfl  et  lofi  juiirs  danx  son  omloirc  :  \es 
vieilloa  et  len  Inidcs  sont  ordinnireinrnt  \c  partoge  du  bon  Dicu  !  Kile 
mo  rr^ut  en  trcmblaut  et  d'un  air  si  decontenanc^  qu'elle  ue  put  mo 
dire  un  mot.  Nuus  nous  assiiues.  Apres  avoir  garile  quelque  leiupa 
le  silence,  je  commensal  la  conversation  en  fraiKjais,  Kile  me  ri'pondit, 
s  son  jargon  niitrichicn,  qu*cllc  n'cntcndoit  pit'*  biun  cette  lnnguc,'et 
I'elle  me  prioit  du  Uii  parler  en  allemand.  Get  cntretien  ne  tut  pas 
long.  Lc  dialecte  autrichit^n  ct  le  bas-saxon  sont  si  ditferenis  qu'tL 
iQuins  d'y  i'tre  aecotitume  on  ue  se  comprend  point.  CVt-t  aueai  ce 
qui  nous  arriva.  Nmia  aurionj^  prqiaru  a  rlrc  a  un  tiers  par  lea  coq- 
a-riinc  que  nous  fai^ions,  n'cDtcndaiit  que  par-ci  par-lii  un  mot,  qui 
nous  taisuit  dcviuer  le  rcstc.  Cette  princesse  etoil  si  fort  csclnre  de 
son  etiquette  qu'elle  auroit  cru  faire  un  crime  de  It-ae -grandeur  en 
mVntretenant  dans  une  langue  etrangeix;  ;  car  elle  savoit  le  fran^ais  ! 
L'Knq>ereur  devoit  ^  trouver  a  cettc  vieite ;  maJs  il  etoit  tombu  si 
ma!ade  qu'un  craignoit  memc  pour  ses  Jour^.** —  p.  345,  'M6. 

I    After  this  she  comes  home  in  vciy  bad  humour;  and 

the  Memoirs  break  off  abru])tly  with  her  detection  of  an 

,intri«;ue  between  her  husband  and  her  favourite  attend- 

mr,  and  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  dull  formality  of 

■"the  cf»urt  of  Stutgard.     We  hope  the  sequel  will  soon 

iinil  its  way  to  the  public. 

■  Some  readers  may  think  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
'feuch  a  tissue  of  impertineneies;  and  others  may  think 
an  apology  requisite  for  the  tone  of  levity  in  which  we 
^ave  spoken  of  so  many  atrocities.  The  truth  is,  that 
re  think  this  book  of  no  trifling  importiince ;  and  that 
re  could  not  he  serious  upon  the  subject  of  it  without 
eing  both  sad  and  angry,    liefore  concluding,  however^ 
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we  shall  add  one  word  in  seriousness  —  to  avoid  the 
misconstructions  to  wldch  we  might  otlierwise  l>e  liable. 

Wc  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Monarchy,  and 
Hereditary  Monarchy,  is  by  far  tlie  best  form  of  govern- 
ment that  human  wisdom  has  yet  devised  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  considerable  nations;  and  that  it  ^nll 
always  continue  to  be  the  most  perfect  which  human 
virtue  will  admit  of.  AVe  are  not  readily  to  be  sus- 
pected, therefore,  of  any  wish  to  produce  a  distaste  or 
contempt  for  this  form  of  (government;  and  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  though  the  facts  wc  have  now  collected  are 
certainly  such  as  to  give  no  favourable  impression  of 
the  private  manners  or  personal  dispositions  of  absolute 
sovereigns,  wc  conceive  that  good,  mther  than  evil,  is 
likely  to  result  from  their  dlHsemination.  This  we  hold, 
in  the  first  place,  on  the  strength  of  the  gencnd  maxim, 
that  all  truth  must  be  ultimately  salutary,  and  all  de- 
ception pernicious.  But  we  think  we  can  see  a  little 
how  this  maxim  applies  to  the  particular  case  before  us. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  think  it  of  service  to  the 
cause  of  royalty,  in  an  age  of  violent  passions  and  rash 
experiments,  to  show  that  most  of  tlic  vices  and  defects 
wliich  such  times  are  apt  to  bring  to  light  in  particular 
sovereigns,  are  owing,  not  so  much  to  any  j)articular 
unworthiness  or  imfitness  in  the  individual,  as  to  the 
natural  operation  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed ;  and  are  sucli,  in  short,  as  those  circumstances 
have  always  generated  in  a  ceitain  degree  in  those  who 
have  been  exposed  to  them.  Such  considerations,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  when  taken  along  with  the  strong  and  irresist- 
ible arguments  for  monaixiliical  government  in  general, 
are  well  calculated  to  allay  that  great  impatience  and  dan- 
gerous resentment  with  which  nations  in  turbulent  times 
are  apt  to  consider  the  faults  of  tlieir  sovereigns ;  and  to 
unite  with  a  steady  attachment  and  entire  respect  for 
the  oihce,  a  verj'  great  degree  of  indulgence  for  the  per- 
sonal di'fects  of  the  individual  who  may  happen  to  fill  it. 
Monarchs,  upon  this  view  of  things,  are  to  be  considered 
as  persons  who  are  placed,  for  tlie  public  good,  in  situa- 
tions where,  not  only  their  comfort,  but  their  moral 
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lualities,  are  liable  to  be  greatly  impaired  ;  and  who  are 
poorly  paid  in  empty  splendour,  and  anxious  power,  for 
tlie  sacrifice  of  tnoir  affections,  and  of  the  many  en- 
gaging qualities  -which  might  have  blossomed  in  a  lower 
region.  If  we  look  with  indulgence  upon  the  roughness 
of  sailors,  the  i>edantr)^  of  schoolmasters,  and  the  frivo- 
lousncss  of  beauties,  we  should  learn  to  regard,  with 
something  of  the  same  feelings,  the  selfishness  and  the 
luniiing  of  kings. 

In  the  second  place,  we  presume  to  think  that  the 
meral  adoption  of  these  opinions  rh  to  tlie  personal  de- 
fects that  are  likely  to  residt  from  the  possession  of 
sovereign  power,  may  be  of  use  to  the  sovereigns  them- 
selves from  whom  the  knowledge  of  tlieir  prevalence 
cannot  he  very  long  concealed.  Such  knowledge,  it  is 
evident,  will  naturally  stimulate  the  better  sort  of  them 
counteract  the  causes  which  tend  to  their  jwrsonal 
iflegradation  ;  and  enable  titem  more  generally  to  sur- 
mount their  pernicious  operation,  by  such  efforts  and 

flections,  as  have  every  now  and  then  rescued  some 
'powerful  spirits  from  tlieir  dominion,  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  delusions  with  which  tiicy  were  sur- 
rounded. 

Finally,  if  the  genei*al  prevalence  of  these  sentiments 

to  the  private  manners  and  dispositions  of  sovereigns 
fihould  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  bulk  of  their 
subjects  less  prone  to  blind  admiration,  and  what  may 
be  called  personal  attachment  to  them,  we  do  not  imagine 
that  any  great  harm  will  be  done.     The  less  the  jmblic 

0W3  or  cares  al>out  the  private  wishes  of  their  monarch, 
_jiid  the  more  his  individual  will  is  actually  conaubstan- 
tiHted  with  the  deliberate  sanctions  of  his  responsible 
counsellors,  the  more  ptirfectly  will  the  practice  of  go- 
emment  cori*espon(l  with  its  admitted  theory  ;  the  more 
wisely  will  affairs  be  administered  for  the  public,  and 
the  more  hannoniously  and  securely  both  for  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people.  An  adventurous  warrior  may 
indeed  derive  signal  advantages  from  the  personal  de- 
voteduess  and  enthusiastic  attachment  of  Lis  followers; 
but  in  the  civil  office  of  monarchy,  aa  it  exists  in  mo- 
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dem  times,  the  only  safe  attachment  is  to  the  office,  and 
to  the  measures  which  it  sanctions.  The  personal  popu- 
larity of  princes,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  done 
any  thing  but  harm  :  and  indeed  it  seems  abundantly 
evident,  that  whatever  is  done  merely  for  the  personal 
gratification  of  the  reigning  monarch,  that  would  not 
have  been  done  at  any  rate  on  grounds  of  public  expe- 
diency, must  be  an  injury  to  the  community,  and  a 
sacrifice  of  duty  to  an  unreturned  afiection  ;  and  what- 
ever is  forborne  out  of  regard  to  his  pleasure,  which  the 
interest  of  the  country  would  otherwise  have  required, 
is  in  like  manner  an  act  of  base  and  unworthy  adulation. 
We  do  not  speak,  it  will  be  understood,  of  trifles  or 
things  of  little  moment ;  but  of  such  public  acta  of  the 
government  as  involve  the  honour  or  the  interest  of  the 
nation. 
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(Septemijeu  1828.) 

History  of  the  Life  and    Voyages  of  ChbistOPHER  C0LUMBU8. 
By  Wasiiingtok  Irving.    4  vols.  8vo.     London:  1828. 

Tms,  on  the  whole,  is  an  excellent  book ;  and  Ave  ven- 
ture to  anticipate  that  it  will  be  an  eiuhiring  one. 
Neither  do  we  liazard  this  prediction  lightly,  or  without 
a  full  consciousness  of  all  that  it  implies.  AVe  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  there  arc  hut  few  modern  works  that 
arc  likely  to  verify  it ;  and  that  it  probably  could  not  be 
extended  with  safety  to  so  many  as  one  in  a  hundred 
even  of  those  wluch  we  pniise.  For  we  iinanj  not 
merely  that  the  book  will  be  familiarly  known  and  re- 
feired  to  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  and  will 
pass  in  solid  binding  into  ewavy  considerable  collection  ; 
but  that  it  will  supersede  all  former  works  on  the  same 
subject,  and  never  be  itself  superseded.  The  first  stage 
of  triumph  indeed,  over  past  or  existing  competitors, 
may  often  be  predicted  securely  of  works  of  no  very 
extraordinary  merit ;  which,  treating  of  a  progressive 
science,  merely  embody,  with  some  small  additions,  a 
judicious  digest  oi  all  that  was  formerly  km»\ni ;  and 
are  for  the  time  the  best  works  on  tlie  subject,  merely 
because  they  are  the  last.  But  the  second  stage  of 
literar}' beatitude,  in  wliich  an  author  not  only  eclipses 
all  existing  rivals,  but  obtains  an  immunity  from  the 
effects  of  all  future  compi'tition.  certainly  is  not  to  be  so 
cheaply  won;  and  can  scUlom,  indeed,  be  secured  to  any 
one,  unless  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  production  is  as- 
sisted by  the  concurrence  of  some  such  circumstances  as 
we  think  now  hold  out  the  promise  of  this  felicity  to 
the  biographer  of  Cohmibus. 

Though  the  event  to  whicli  his  work  relates  is  one 
which  can  never  sink  into  insignificance  or  oblivion,  but, 
on  tlie  contraiy,  Avill  probably  excite  more  interest  with 
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every  succeeding  generation,  till  the  very  end  of  the 
world,  yet  its  importance  has  heen  already  long  enoug' 
apparent  to  have  attracted  the  most  eager  attention 
every  thing  connected  with  lis  details  ;  and  we  think' 
may  safely  say,  that  all  the  documents  which  relate  to] 
have  now  heen  carefully  examined,  and  all  the  channe 

^explored  through  which  any  authentic  information  w| 
likely  to  be  derived.     In  addition  to  the  very  copio 
but  rambling  and  somewhat  garrulous  and  extra\'ag«nt^ 
accounts,  which  were  published  soon  after  the  discovt'n', 

^and  have  since  been  methodised  and  arran^^ed,  Don  F. 
M.  Navarette,  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  great  Ifaming 
and  industry,  and  secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy  nf 
History  at  Madrid^  has  lately  given  to  the  world  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  papers,  i-elating  to  the  history 
and  voyages  of  Columbus  ;  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  "wiiich  appears  not  to  have  been  known  to  aiiy  ot' 
tlM»e  who  had  formerly  wi'itten  on  the  subject.  Air., 
Irvinefs  first  design  was  merely  to  publish  a  tranalatioii 
oi  tlus collection,  \\-ith  occasionnl  remarks;  but  hfl^^nfl 
during  his  residence  at  ^hldrid,  had  access,  by  the  kinfl 

I  jMsa  of  the  Ihike  of  Veraguas,  the  descendant  of  the  |^ 
AdmiTHl^  to  the  archives  of  his  family,  and  to  vario 
other  documents,  still  remaining  in  nuinuscript,  wliic 

[liad  escaped  the  research  even  of  Xavarette,  be  fortfl 

[-natrly  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  compilation  of  tb? 

rVKHv  comprehensive  and  original  work  now  before  us— 
in  which,  by  tho<se  great  helps,  he  has  been  enabled,  nod 
only  lo  supply  many  defects,  but  to  correct  many  crrortf 
ai>d  reconcile  some  apparent  contradictions  in  the  earlier 
aooounta. 

It  was  evidently  very  desirable  that  such  a  >vor 
sJiioidd  at  length  be  completed ;  and  we  think  it  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  that  the  means  of  conipletuig  it  shoidJ 
bavp  fidlcu  into  sucii  hands  as  Mr.  Irving's.  The  ma- 
teriaU  it  ^-as  obvious,  were  only  to  be  found  in  Spnin, 
and  wx'it^  not  perlmps  very  likely  to  Ix;  intrustcrd  with- 
out resvr\-e  to  a  stranger;  while  there  was  reason 
feur  that  a  Spaniard  might  not  have  courage  to  sj>eak 
the  errors  and  crimes  of  his  countryinen  in  the  toi 
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which  tho  truth  of  history  might  require;  or  miglit  not 
think  it  safe,  even  yet,  to  expose  the  impolicy,  or  can- 
vass the  pretensions,  of  the  government.  By  a  hiqjpy 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  an  elegant  writer,  alto- 
gether uncoimected  either  with  Spain  or  lier  rivals  and 
enemies,  and  known  all  over  the  civilized  world  as  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  principle,  of  sound  judgruent, 
and  a  calm  and  indulgent  temper,  repaired  to  Mach'id  at 
a  time  when  the  publication  of  Navarette  had  turned 
the  public  attention,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  the 
memorable  era  of  Columbus ;  and,  by  the  force  of  his 
literar\-  and  personal  character,  obtained  the  fidlest  dis- 
closure of  ever}'  thing  that  bore  upon  his  histoiy  that 
was  ever  made,  to  native  or  foreigner, — at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  the  means  of  discussing  personally, 
with  the  best  informed  individuals  of  the  nation,  all  the 
points  on  which  the  written  documents  might  seem  to 
leave  room  for  doubt  or  explanation. 

Of  these  rare  Jidvantages  Mr.  Irving  has  availed  him- 
self, we  think,  with  singular  judgincnt  and  ability.  He 
has  written  the  history  of  the  greatest  event  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  with  the  fulness  and  the  feeling  it 
deserved;  and  has  presented  us  with  a  flowing  and  con- 
tinuous narrative  of  t}»e  events  he  had  to  record,  far 
more  luminous  and  comprehensive  than  any  which  pre- 
viously existed,  and  yet  much  less  diffuse  and  dlscui^sive 
than  the  earlier  accounts,  from  which  it  is  mainly  de- 
rived: AVhilc,  without  sacrificing  in  any  degree  the  in- 
tense interest  of  personal  adventure  and  individual  sym- 
pathy, he  has  brought  the  lights  of  a  more  cultivated 
age  to  bear  on  the  obscure  places  of  the  story ;  and 
touched  skilfully  on  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  tlie 
times — at  once  to  enliven  his  picture  by  their  singu- 
larity, aud  to  instruct  us  by  their  explanation  or  apo- 
logy. Above  all,  he  has  composed  the  whole  work  in  a 
temper  that  is  beyond  all  praise.  It  breathes  through- 
out a  genuine  spirit  of  humanity ;  and,  embellished  as  it 
is  with  beautiful  descriptions  and  wonderful  tales,  its 
principal  attraction  in  our  eyes  consists  in  its  soft-hearted 
sympathy  with  sulFering,  its  fearless  reprobation  of  in- 
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justice  and  oppression,  and  the  magimniinous  candour  of 
its  judgments,  even  on  the  delinquent. 

But  though  we  think  all  this  of  Mr.  Imng'swork,  we 
suspect  it  may  not  be  altogether  uinicccssary  to  caution 
our  more  sensitive  and  sjinguine  readers  against  giving 
way  to  certain  feelings  of  disappointment,  which  it  is 
not  impossible  they  may  encounter  at  the  outset  of  their 
task ;  and  to  which  two  or  three  very  innocent  causes 
are  likely  enough  to  expose  them.  In  the  first  place, 
many  great  admiif^rs  of  Mr.  Irvings  former  works  will 
probably  miss  the  brilliant,  highly  finished,  and  rythmi- 
cal style,  which  attracted  them  so  much  in  those  per- 
formances; and  may  find  the  less  artificial  and  ehiborate 
diction  of  this  Iiistory  comparatively  weak  and  careless. 
In  this  judgment,  however,  we  can  by  no  means  agree. 
Mr.  Irving's  former  style,  though  unquestionably  very 
elegant  and  harmonious,  always  struck  us  as  somcAvhat 
too  laboured  and  exquisite — and,  at  all  events,  but  ill 
fitted  for  an  extensive  work,  where  the  interest  turned 
too  much  on  the  weight  of  the  matter  to  be  safely  di- 
vided with  the  mere  polish  of  the  diction,  or  thebidancc 
of  the  periods.  He  has  done  well,  therefore,  we  think, 
to  discard  it  on  this  occasion,  for  the  more  varied,  aire- 
less,  nnd  natund  st)*le,  which  distinguishes  the  volumes 
before  us — a  style  not  only  without  sententious  preten- 
sion, or  antitlieticiil  prftttness,  but  even  in  some  degrei' 
loose  and  unequal— flowing  easily  on,  with  something 
of  the  fulness  and  clearness  of  Herodotus  or  Boccaccio — 
sometimes  languid,  indeed,  and  often  inexact,  but  furnish- 
ing, in  its  ver)'  freshness  and  variety,  the  very  bt^st  mirror, 
perhaps,  in  which  the  romantic  adventures,  the  sweet 
descriptions,  or  tlie  soft  humanities,  with  which  the  au- 
thor had  to  deal,  could  have  been  displayed. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  general  source  of  disap- 
pointment to  impatient  readers,  is  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  extent  and  minuteness  of  the  prefatory  details,  with 
which  Mr.  Irving  has  crowded  the  foreground  of  his  pic- 
ture, and  detained  us,  apparently  without  necessity,  from 
its  principal  features.  The  geneidogy  and  education  of 
Columbus — hie  early  love  of  adventure — his  long  and 
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vain  solicitations  at  the  different  European  courts  —  the 
intripfuea  and  jealousies  by  which  he  was  baffled — the 
prejudices  against  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  the 
lofty  spirit  and  doubtful  logic  by  which  they  were  op- 
posed,—  are  all  given  with  a  fulness  for  which,  however 
instructive  it  may  be,  the  reader,  who  knows  already  what 
it  is  to  end  in,  will  l)e  apt  to  feci  any  thing  but  grateful. 
His  mind,  fi'oin  the  ver\-  title-page,  is  among  the  billows 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  islands  of  tlie  Caribs ;  and  ho  does 
not  submit  without  impatience  to  be  informed  of  all  the 
energy  that  was  to  be  exerted,  and  all  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  before  he  can  get  there.  It  is  only  after 
we  have  perused  the  whole  work  that  we  perceive  the 
fitness  of  these  introductory'  chapters  ;  and  then,  when 
the  whole  grand  series  of  sufferings  and  exploits  has 
been  unfolded,  and  the  greatness  of  the  event,  and  of 
the  character  with  which  it  is  inseparably  blended,  have 
been  impressed  on  our  minds,  we  feel  how  necessary  it 
was  to  tell,  and  how  grateful  it  ia  to  know,  all  that  can 
now  be  known  of  the  causes  by  which  both  were  pre- 
pared ;  and  Instead  of  murmuring  at  the  length  of  these 
precious  details,  feel  nothing  but  regret  that  time  should 
have  so  grievously  abridged  them. 

The  last  disappointment,  for  which  the  reader  should 
be  prepared,  will  probaltly  i'all  upon  those  who  exjx'ct 
much  new  information  as  to  the  first  great  voyage  of 
discovery ;  or  suppose  that  the  cliief  interest  of  the  w^ork 
must  be  exhausted  by  its  completion.  That  portion  of 
the  story  of  Columbus  has  always,  from  obvious  causes, 
been  given  with  more  amplitude  and  fidelity  than  any 
other;  and  Mr.  Irving,  accordingly,  has  been  able  to  add 
but  few  additional  traits  of  any  considerable  importance. 
Jiut  it  is  not  there,  we  think,  that  the  great  interest  or 
the  true  character  of  the  work  is  to  be  found.  The  mere 
geographical  discovery,  subllinu  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is 
far  less  impressive,  to  our  minds,  than  the  moral  emotions 
to  which  it  opens  the  scene.  The  whole  historj'  of  the 
settleinent  of  Hispaniohi,  and  the  suflTcrings  of  its  gentle 
people — the  daring  progress  of  the  great  discoverer, 
through  unheard-of  forms  of  peril,  and  the  ovenvhelming 
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disastera  that  seem  at  last  to  weigh  him  down,  conslitt 
the  real  business  of  the  piece,  and  are  whut  truly  brin^' 
out,  not  only  the  character  of  the  man,  but  that  of  the 
events  with  which  his  memory  is  identified.     It  is  hcr^j 
too,  that  both  the  power  and  the  beauty  of  the  autho]^| 
style  chiefly  display  themselves — in  his  account  of  rh^ 
innocence  and  gentleness  oi"  the  simple  races  that  we 
then  first  introduced  to  their  elder  brethren  of  Europ 
and  his  glowing  pictures  of  the  lovely  land,  which  niini^ 
tered  to  their  primitive  luxury — or  in  his  muny  sketch 
of  the  great  commander  himself,  now  towering  in  paterw 
majesty  in  the  midst  of  his  newly-found  children — m 
invested  with  the  dai'k  gorgeotisness  of  deep  and  sujx 
stitious  devotion,  and  burning  thirst  of  fame — or^i 
more  sublime,  in   his  silent  struggles  with  malevolpTK 
and  misfortune,  and  his  steadfiist  reliance  on  the  just'w 
uf  T)ostenty. 

The  work  before  us  embodies  all  these,  and  man 
tttljur  touching  representations;  and  in  the  vivacity i 
its  colouring,  and  the  novelty  of  its  scene,  possessts  all 
the  interests  of  a  novel  of  invention,  with  the  sturtling 
and  thrilling  assurance  of  its  actual  truth  and  cxflctntS 
— a  sentiment  which  enliances  and  eveiy  moment  presf 
home  to  our  hearts  the  deep  pity  and  resentment  in 
spired  by  the  sufl^erings  of  the  confiding  beings  it  in- 
troduecs  to  our  knowledge — mingled  with  a  fee1iii>!(lMl 
something  like  env)"^  and  delighted  wonder,  at  the  stoi^^ 
of  their  child-like  innocence,  and  humble  apjmratus  of 
enjoyment.     No  savages  certainly  ever  were  so  engagi 
and  love^ible  as  those  savages.     Affectionate,  socia 
an<I  witliout  cunning,  snllenness,  inconstancy,  or  any 
the  savage  vices,  but  an  aversion  fi-oin  toil,  which  thi 
haj)py  climate  at  once  inspire<l,  and  rendered  innoxioi 
they  seem  to  have  passed  their  days  in  blissful  ignoni 
of  all  tliat  human   intellect  has  contrived  for  hnmi 
niisery ;  and  almost  to  have  enjoyed  an  exemption  fn 
tlie  doom  that  followed  nuui's  first  unhallowed  up])elii 
for  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.    It  is  appalling  to  tliinl 
wilh  what  tremendous  rapitlity  the  whole  of  tlicse  liappV 
races  were  swept  away !     Jlow  soon,  after 
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civilized  C^hristuina  liad  touched  thfir  slioi'cs,  tlioae  shores 
were  desolate,  or  filled  only  with  mourning!  How  soon, 
how  frightfully  soon,  the  .swai^min*^  myriads  of  idle  and 
light-hearted  ci*eaturcs,  who  came  troi-ijnng"  from  their 
fragrant  woods  to  receive  them  with  smiles  of  welcome 
and  gestures  of  worship,  and  whose  sotigs  and  shoutings 
fii-st  hailed  them  so  sweetly  over  their  fresh  and  smmy 
bays,  were  plunged,  by  the  hands  of  those  fatal  visitantvS, 
into  all  the  agonies  of  despair! — how  soon  relesised  from 
them  by  a  bloody  extermination  I  It  humbles  and  almost 
crushes  the  heart,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  think 
of  such  a  catastrophcj  brought  about  by  sucb  instru- 
ments. The  learned,  the  educated,  the  refined,  the 
champions  of  chivalry,  the  messengers  of  the  gospel  of 
peace,  come  to  the  land  of  the  ignorant,  the  savage,  the 
heathen.  They  find  them  docile  in  their  ignorance,  sub- 
missive in  their  rudeness,  and  grateful  and  affectionate 
in  their  darkness :  And  the  result  of  the  mission  is 
mutual  corruption,  misery,  desolation  !  The  experience 
or  remorse  of  four  centuries  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
expiate  the  crime,  or  to  reverse  the  spell.  Those  once 
snnliniiC  and  swarniiu": shores  are  still  silent  and  mourn- 
ful ;  or  resound  oidy  to  the  groans  of  the  slave  and  the 
lash  of  the  slave-driver — or  to  the  strange  industry  of 
another  race,  dragged  by  a  yet  deeper  guilt  from  a 
distant  land,  and  now  cahnly  establisliing  themselves  on 
the  graves  of  their  oppressors. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  thing  like  an  abstract 
of  a  story,  the  abstract  of  which  is  already  familiar  to 
every  one  ;  while  the  details,  like  most  other  details, 
would  lose  half  their  interest,  and  all  their  character,  by 
being  disjoined  from  the  narrative  on  which  they  depond. 
We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  by  running  over 
some  of  the  particulars  that  arc  less  generally  known, 
and  exhibiting  a  few  specimens  of  the  author's  manner 
of  writing  and  thinldng. 

Mr.  Irving  has  settled,  we  think  satisfactorily,  that 
Columbus  was  born  in  Gem)a,  about  the  year  143o.  It 
was  fitting  that  the  hemiypherc  of  republics  should  have 
been  discovered  by  a  republican.     His  proper  name  was 
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Colombo,  though  he  is  chiefly  known  among  his  contem- 
poraries by  the  Spanish  synonynie  of  Colon.  He  was 
well  educated,  but  passed  his  youth  chiefly  at  sea,  and 
had  his  full  share  of  the  hardships  and  hazards  incident 
to  that  vocation.  From  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  he 
seems  first  to  have  imbibed  his  taste  for  geographical 
discovery,  and  to  have  derived  his  grand  idea  of  reaching 
the  eastern  shores  of  India  by  sailing  straight  to  the 
west.  The  spirit  of  nuiritime  enterprise  was  chiefly 
fostered  in  that  age  by  tlie  magnanimous  patronage  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  and  it  was  to  that  court, 
accordingly,  tliat  Columbus  first  offeretl  his  services  in 
the  year  1470.  Wc  will  not  withliold  from  our  readers 
the  following  brief  but  graphic  sketch  of  his  character 
and  appearance  at  that  period :  — 

*'  He  was  ut  that  time  in  the  full  vigour  of  tuunhoocl,  and  <>f  an  en- 
gaf^inp  pposeuco.  Minute  descriptions  arc  given  of  his  person  bj  his 
«on  Fernando,  hy  Las  Casas,  and  otliers  of  his  coutemiHiruriefl.  Ac- 
cording to  these  accounts,  he  was  tall,  well-formed,  muscular;,  and  of 
nn  elevated  and  dignified  demeanour,  tlis  visage  wiw  long,  and  neither 
full  nor  meagre  ;  his  cotnploxion  fair  and  freckled,  and  inclined  to 
rudily  ;  his  nose  aqniline: ;  liis  check-bones  were  rather  high  ;  U'm  eyea 
light  grey,  and  apt  to  enkindle;  his  whole  countenance  had  an  uir  of 
authoi-ity.  His  hair,  in  hit!  youthful  days,  was  of  a  light  colour  ;  hut 
care  and  trouble,  according  to  l.Ai*  Ca<>ais  soon  turned  it  grey,  and  ft( 
thirty  years  of  age  it  was  quite  white.  He  was  moderate  and  simple 
in  diet  and  apparel,  eloquent  in  discourse,  engaging  and  aflable  with 
strangers,  and  of  an  umiablcnesK  and  suavity  in  domestic  Life,  that 
strongly  attached  his  hou.-chold  to  his  person.  His  temper  waa  natu- 
rally irritable  ;  but  he  subdued  it  by  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit; 
comporting  himself  with  a  courteous  and  gentle  gravity,  and  never 
indulging  in  any  intemperance  of  language.  Throughout  his  lite  be 
was  noted  for  a  strict  attention  to  the  offices  of  religion,  observing 
rigorously  the  fasts  and  ccrt.'monies  of  the  church  ;  nor  did  his  piety 
coHHist  in  mere  forms,  but  part<H>k  of  that  loC^y  and  suleiun  eiitliusiasta 
witli  which  his  whole  character  was  strongly  tinctured." 

For  eighteen  long  years  did  the  pi'oud  and  ardent 
spirit  of  Columbus  urge  his  heroic  suit  at  the  courts  of 
most  of  the  European  monarchs;  and  it  waa  not  till  after 
encountering  in  every  form  the  discouragements  of 
withering  poverty,  insulting  neglect,  and  taunting 
riillcule,  that,  ipi  his  fifty-sixth  year,  he  at  last  previiiiea 
•with  Ferdinand  and  Isubelki,  to  supply  him  with  three 
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little  ships,  to  achieve  for  them  the  dominion  of  a  world ! 
Mr.  Irving  very  strikingly  remarks, 

**  After  the  great  difficulties  made  by  various  courts  in  fumUhing 
this  expedition,  it  is  surprising  bow  inconaiderabld  an  arinnment  was 
required.  It  U  evident  that  Columbus  had  reduced  his  requisitions  to 
the  narrowest  limils,  lest  any  grent  expense  should  cause  impediment. 
THircc  small  vessels  were  apparently  nil  that  he  had  requested.  Two 
of  them  were  li;^ht  barques  called  cnravals,  not  superior  to  river  and 
COMtiag  craft  of  more  modern  days.  Representations  of  this  class  of 
vessels  exist  in  old  prints  and  paintings.  They  arc  delineated  as  open, 
and  without  deck  in  the  centre,  but  built  up  high  nt  the  prow  and 
stem,  with  forccastlos  and  cabins  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew. 
Peter  Miirtyr,  the  leunicd  contemporary  of  Columbus,  says  that  only 
one  of  the  three  vessels  was  de<:ked.  The  snmllness  of  the  vesisels  was 
considered  an  advantnge  by  Columbus,  in  a  voyage  of  iliscovery,  ena- 
bling him  to  run  close  to  the  shores,  and  to  enter  shallow  rivers  and 
harbours.  In  his  third  voyage,  when  coasting  the  gulf  of  Paria,  he 
complained  of  the  size  of  his  ship,  being  nearly  a  hundred  tons  bunlen. 
But  that  such  long  and  perilous  expeditions  into  unknown  seas,  should 
l>e  undertaken  in  vessels  without  decks,  aud  that  they  sliould  live 
through  the  violent  tempests  by  wliich  they  were  frequently  assailed, 
I      renuun  among  the  singular  circumstances  of  these  daring  voyages." 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  that  the 
bold  adventurer  sailed  forth,  with  the  earliest  dawn, 
from  the  little  port  of  Palos,  on  his  magnificent  expedi- 
tion ;  and  immediately  began  a  rcgularjournal,  addressed 
to  the  sovereigns,  from  the  e.vordium  of  which,  as  lately 
printed  by  Navarette,  we  receive  a  strong  impression 
ix>th  of  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  his  character,  and  of 
the  importance  he  attached  to  his  undertaking.  We 
[     subjoin  a  short  specimen. 

"llierefore  your  highnesses,  as  Catholic  Christians  and  princes, 
lovers  and  promoters  of  the  holy  Christian  faith,  and  enemies  of  the 
sect  of  Mahomet,  and  of  all  idolatries  and  heresies,  determined  to  send 
me,  Christopher  Columbus,  to  the  said  parts  of  India,  to  see  the  said 
princes,  and  the  pf.'uple.  and  litnds,  nnd  discover  the  nature  and  dispo- 
sition  of  tliiMiuill,  nnd  the  itieanstobe  taken  for  the  conversion  of  them 
to  our  holy  fulih  ;  and  ardered  that  I  should  not  go  by  land  to  the  Kast, 
by  which  it  is  the  custom  to  go,  but  by  u  voyage  to  the  "West,  by  which 
course,  unto  the  [iresent  time,  we  do  not  know  for  certain  that  any  one 
hnth  piuised ;  and  for  this  ptirpose  bestowed  great  favours  iiimmi  me, 
ennobling  me,  that  thenceforward  I  might  style  myself  Don,  appoint- 

I  ing  me  higli  admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  and  perpetual  viceroy  and 
governor  of  all  the  islands  and  continents  I  should  discover  and  gain, 
and  which  henceforward  may  be  discovered  and  gained,  in  the  Ocean 

I       Sea  ;  and  that  my  eldest  son  should  succeed  me,  and  ao  on,  from  gener- 
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fliion  to  generation,  for  ever.  I  departed,  therefore,  from  the  city  of 
Gran»dn  on  Saturday  the  I2rh  of  Mny,  of  tlie  same  year  H92,  to 
Pah>s,  a  sea-jwrt,  where  I  armed  thre<*  Rhip8  well  ealculated  fur  such 
service,  and  sailed  from  that  port  -well  furnished  with  provisions  "»*' 
with  many  seamen,  on  Friday  the  3d  ijii  August  of  the  same  year,  half 
an  hour  hefore  eunrise,  and  took  the  route  for  the  Canary  I^tlood?  of 
your  highn(?Rses,  to  steer  my  eourse  tbexicc,  and  navigate  until  I  should 
arrive  at  the  Indies,  and  deliver  the  emlmssy  of  your  highncs^g  to 
those  princes,  and  accomplish  that  which  you  bad  commanded.  For 
*hia  purpotte,  I  intend  to  write  during  this  voyage  very  punctually, 
from  day  to  day,  all  that  I  may  do,  and  sec,  and  cxperiener,,  a«  will 
Itcrcafter  be  seen.  Abo,  my  sovereign  princes,  beside  de«:rxbing  each 
iii^^ht  nil  that  has  occurred  in  the  day,  and  in  the  day  the  nnvifration  of 
the  night,  I  propose  to  make  a  chart,  in  which  I  will  set  down  tlir 
waters  and  lands  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  in  theirprojier  situations,  under  their 
hearings;  and,  further,  to  c«««pose  a  book,  and  illustrate  the  whole  in 
picture  by  latitude  from  thee([uinoctial,  and  longitude  from  the  WeM; 
and  uiKiu  the  whole  it  will  be  essential  thai  1  should  forget  sleep,  and 
attend  cloi«'Jy  to  the  navi^'ation,  lo  accompliah  these  things,  which  will 
be  a  great  labour." 

As  a  guide  by  which  to  sail,  Mr.  Irving  also  informs 
ua,  lie  hud  prepared  "  a  map,  or  chait,  improved  upon 
that  sent  him  by  Paolo  Toscanelli.  Neither  of  these 
iioAv  exist;  but  the  globe,  or  plariisplieiT,  finished  hy 
Martin  Beheni  in  this  year  of  the  adininil's  first  voyage 
is  still  extant,  and  furnishes  an  idea  of  what  the  chart  of 
Columbus  must  liiivc  been.  It  exliibits  the  coasts  of 
Eurojie  and  vViriea,  from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  the  end 
of  Guinea;  nnd  opposite  to  them,  on  the  other  side  of 
thf  Atlantic,  the  extremity  of  Asia,  or,  as  it  was  termed, 
India,  Between  tliem  is  placed  the  island  of  Cipangii 
(or  Japan),  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  lay  fifteen 
LundRxl  miles  distant  from  the  Asiatic  roast.  In  his 
CfMiiputations  Columbus  advanced  tliis  islaiul  about  a 
thousand  leagues  too  much  to  the  east ;  supposing  it  to 
lie  in  the  situation  of  Florida,  and  at  this  island  he  hoped 
iirst  to  arrive." 

We  pass  over  the  kno'v\ni  incidents  of  this  celebrated 
voyage,  whicli  are  here  repeated  wltli  new  interest  and 
twlditional  detail;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  extmcting 
Mr,  Irving's  account  of  its  fortunate  conclusion.  The 
growing  panic  and  discontent  of  his  mutinous  crew, 
and  their  resolution  to  turn  back  if  land  was  not  dis- 
covered in  thrc<!  days,  arc  well  known. 
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"  And  when  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  they  beheld  the  eun  go 
down  u[M.in  n  siiorulcw*  horizon,  they  broke  forth  into  cliimorous  turbu- 
lence. Fortnniitrly,  however,  the  maniBfestations  of  neighbouring  hind 
were  suoh  on  the  following  day  as  uo  longer  to  udmit  a  doubt,  lio- 
stdes  a  iiimntily  of  fresh  weeds,  such  ns  grow  in  rivers,  they  snw  n 
green  iish  of  n  kind  which  l^eeps  about  rocks ;  then  a  brnncli  of  thorn, 
with  berrie.-*  on  it,  and  recently  aeparnted  from  the  tree,  floated  by 
them ;  then  they  picked  up  a  reed,  a  snifill  iKmnl,  and,  above  all,  a 
stftff  artificially  can'ed.  All  gloom  and  mutiny  now  giivc  way  to 
sanguine  expectation  ;  and  throughout  tho  day  each  one  was  en^^erly 
nn  the  watch,  in  hopes  of  being  the  firat  t*>  discover  the  long'Sought- 
for  hind. 

"  In  the  evening,  Avhen,  according  to  invariable  custom  on  board  of 
the  adrnirul'a  ship,  t/ic  mariners  had  sung  the  gnlvc  rcgina,  or  vesper 
ht/tttn  to  the  Vinjin^  he  mmle  an  impressive  aildresis  to  his  crew.  lie 
pointed  nut  the  gfXHiness  of  Goil  in  thus  (conducting  thoni  by  ■*ueh  soft 
and  favouring  breezes  acroc^  a  trHnquil  ocean,  cheering  their  hojK'.^ 
continually  with  fresh  signs,  increasing  as  their  fears  nugmented,  and 
thua  leudiiig  and  guiding  them  to  a  promised  liind. 

"  Tho  breeze  had  he«m  friish  all  day,  with  more  sea  than  uj*ual,  and 
they  hud  made  great  progress.  At  .Mmaet  they  had  stood  again  to  the 
west,  and  were  ploughing  the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  I'inta  keeping 
the  leail,  fruin  her  superior  sailing.  The  greatest  animation  prevailed 
throughout  the  ships  ;  not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night.  As  tho 
evening  darkened,  Columbus  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  castle 
or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel.  However  he  might  carry  a 
cheerful  and  confident  countenance  during  the  day,  it  way  to  liim  n 
time  of  the  most  painful  anxiety ;  and  now  when  he  was  wrapped  from 
observation  by  the  shades  of  night,  he  maintained  an  intense  and  nn- 
n>mitting  watch,  ranging  \\\i  eye  ahmg  the  dusky  horizon,  in  search 
of  the  most  vague  indications  of  land.  Suddenly,  about  ten  o'elouk,  lie 
thought  he  behehl  a  light  glimmering  at  a  distance  \  Fearing  that  hia 
eager  liojtes  might  deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pwlro  Gutierrez,  gejitle- 
man  of  tlie  king's  hcd-chamber.  and  inquired  whether  he  saw  a  light 
in  that  direction  ;  the  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Columbus,  yet 
doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be  some  dduHJon  of  the  fancy,  called 
R^xlrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia,  and  made  tlie  same  inquiry.  Hy  tho 
time  the  latter  had  ascended  the  round  htmse,  the  light  had  disap- 
peared. They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards  in  sudden  and  passing 
gleainft  ;  an  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  rising  and  sink- 
ing with  the  waves:  or  in  the  iiandof  some  person  on  shore,  borne 
up  and  down  lis  he  walked  from  house  to  house.  So  transient  and 
uncertain  were  these  gleams,  that  few  attached  any  importance  to 
them  ;  Columbus,  however,  considered  them  as  certain  signs  of  land, 
and  moreover,  that  the  land  was  inhabited. 

*'  They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the  morning,  when  a  gun 
from  the  Pinta  guve  the  joyful  signal  of  land.  It  was  first  <liscovered 
by  a  mariner  named  Rodrlgn  de  Trlana;  but  the  reward  was  .il\cr- 
wardti  adjudged  to  the  admiral,  for  having  previously  perceived  the 
light.     The  land  was  now  clearly  scoa  about  two  leagues  distant; 
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whereupon  they  took  in  sail  and  lay-to,  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
dawn. 

"  The  thoughtaand  feclingn  of  Columbus  in  ibis  liltle  space  of  lime 
must  have  bct-n  lumtiltuous  and  intense.  Al  leng;tb,  in  spite  of  every 
difficulty  and  danger,  lie  had  accomplished  his  object.  The  grcat  mj&- 
tery  of  the  ocean  was  revealed;  his  theory,  whieh  had  been  the  sroff 
of  sages,  was  triumpliantly  cstablidhcd;  lie  had  secured  to  himself  a 
glory  which  must  be  as  durable  as  the  world  itself. 

"  It  is  ditncult  even  for  the  imajnnation  to  conceive  the  feelings  df 
such  a  man  at  thu  moDicnt  of  t<o  sublime  a  discovery.  What  a  bewiU 
denntr  crowd  of  conjectures  must  have  tlironged  upon  his  mind,  as  lo 
llic  land  which  lay  before  him,  covered  with  darkness.  That  it  whs 
fruitful  was  evident,  from  the  vegetables  which  flouted  from  its  chores. 
He  thought,  too,  that  he  perceived  in  the  balmy  air  the  fragrance  of 
nronuitio  groves.  Tlie  moving  light  which  he  had  beheld«  had  proved 
that  it  wixn  the  residence  of  man.  Hut  whnt  were  its  inhabitanu  ? 
Were  tliey  like  those  of  the  oilier  parts  of  the  globe  ;  or  were  they 
aome  strange  and  monstrous  race,  such  as  the  imagination  in  those 
times  was  prone  to  give  to  all  rcmute  and  unknown  regions?  Had 
he  come  upon  some  wild  island  far  in  the  Indian  Sea  ;  or  wiw  this 
the  famed  Cipango  itself,  the  object  of  his  gulden  fancies  ?  A  ihoa- 
sand  speculations  of  the  kind  must  have  swarmed  u{>on  him,  as»  with 
his  anxious  crewB,  he  waited  for  the  night  to  pass  away:  wondering 
whether  the  morning  light  would  reveal  a  aavagc  wilderness,  or  dawn 
U]>on  iipiey  groves,  and  glittering  fanes,  and  gilded  cities,  and  all  the 
splendour  of  oriental  civilization." 

The  land  to  which  he  was  thus  triumphantly  borne 
was  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  .since  called  Cat  I&lanJ 
by  the  English ;  and  at  early  dawn  he  landed  with  a 
great  company,  splenditlly  armed  and  attired,  and  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  the  royal  standard  of  Castile. 

"  As  they  approached  the  sliores,  they  were  refreshed  by  the  sight 
of  the  ample  fuix'Bts,  which  in  those  climea  have  extraordinary  beauty 
of  vegetation.  They  beheld  fruits  of  tempting  hue,  but  unknown 
kind,  growing  among  the  trees  which  overhung  the  shores.  Tl»e 
purity  and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crystal  transparency  of  ihc 
seas  which  bathe  these  islands,  give  them  a  wonderful  beauiv,  and 
must  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  susceptible  feelings  of  Columbus. 
No  sooner  did  lie  land,  than  he  threw  himself  ujKin  Ida  knees,  kis§ed 
the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  with  tears  of  joy.  His  example 
was  followed  by  the  rest,  whose  hearts  indeed  overflowed  with  the  same 
feelings  of  gratitude." 

"  The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  tlie  dawn  of  day,  they  had  be- 
held the  ships,  with  tlieir  sails  set,  hovering  on  their  coast,  had  sup- 
posed them  some  monsters  which  had  issut^l  from  the  deep  during  the 
night.  They  lia<l  crowded  to  the  beach,  and  watched  their  movements 
with  awful  anxiety.  Their  veering  about,  apparently  without  effort ; 
the  shifting  and  furling  of  their  sails,  resembling  huge  wings,  filled 
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em  with  astonishment.  When  they  beheld  their  \yotii&  approafli  the 
shore;,  and  a  number  of  strange  beings,  clad  in  glittering  ste<il,  op 
raiment  of  voriouij  c<tlours,  lauding  upon  tlie  beach,  Ihej  fled  in  afifright 
to  tbeir  wood&  Finding,  however,  that  there  wuh  no  attempt  to  pursue 
nor  molest  them,  they  graduftlly  recovered  from  their  terror,  and 
approached  the  Spaniards  with  great  awe;  frequently  prostrating 
theniselved  on  the  earth,  and  making  signs  of  adoration.  During  the 
ceremonies  of  taking  poasession,  they  remained  gazing  in  timid  nd- 
miratiun  at  the  complexion,  the  lieards,  the  shining  armour,  and 
splendid  dress  of  the  Spnniarda.  The  admiral  particularly  attracted 
their  attention,  from  his  commanding  height,  hin  air  of  niithority,  his 
dres^  of  scarlet,  and  the  deference  which  was  pnid  him  by  hi.()  eom- 
panioan;  all  which  pointed  him  out  to  be  the  commander.  When 
they  had  etilJ  further  recoveroii  from  their  fears,  they  appi-oached  the 
8paniard9,  touched  their  beartls,  and  examined  their  hands  and  faces, 
admiring  their  whiteness.  Columbus,  pleased  with  their  simplicity, 
their  pentlcness,  and  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  beings  who  must 
have  appeared  to  thctn  so  stran^^e  and  ioruiidablc,  suffered  tticir  scru- 
tiny with  pcrfe-ct  Rcciuiescence.  The  wondering  eavngea  were  won  by 
this  benignity;  they  now  supposed  tltat  the  ships  had  sailed  out  of 
the  crystal  lirmament  which  bounded  their  horizon,  or  that  they  had 
descended  from  nbu>  c  on  their  ample  wing^,  and  that  these  marvellou» 
beings  were  inhabitant«  of  the  akiea.** 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  joumal  of  the 
great  discoverer,  than  his  extraonlinaiy  sensibility  to 
tiie  beauty  of  the  scenerj^,  and  the  charraa  of  the  climate, 
of  this  new  world ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Cuba,  these 
raptures  are,  if  possible,  redoubled. 

**  As  he  approached  this  noble  island,  be  was  struck  with  its  mag- 
nitude, and  the  grandeur  of  its  features  ;  its  high  and  airy  mountains, 
which  reminded  liim  of  those  of  Sicily  ;  its  fertile  valleys,  and  long 
sweeping  plains,  watered  by  noble  rivers;  its  stately  forests;  it«  bold 
promontories,  and  stretching  headlands,  which  melted  away  into  the 
remotest  distimce.  lie  anchored  in  a  beautiful  river,  free  from  rocks 
or  shoals,  of  transparent  water,  its  bankn  overhung  with  trees.  Here, 
landing,  and  taking  possession  of  the  island,  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
Juana,  in  honour  of  Prince  Juan,  and  to  the  river  the  name  of  San 
Salvador. 

'*  Kettu-nlng  to  his  boat,  he  proceeded  for  some  distance  up  the  river, 
more  and  more  enchanted  with  the  licauty  of  the  country.  Tlie  forests 
which  covered  each  bank  were  of  high  and  wide-spreading  trees;  some 
bearing  fruits,  others  Howers,  while  in  some  both  fruit  and  flowers  were 
mingled,  besfwaking  a  perpetual  round  of  fertility:  among  them  were 
many  palms,  but  differing  from  those  of  S|>ain  nnd  Africa ;  with  the 
great  leaves  of  these  the  natives  thatched  their  cabins. 

"  The  continual  eulogies  made  by  Columbus  on  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  wore  warranted  by  the  kind  of  scenery  he  was  beludding. 
There  is  a  wonderful  splendour,  variety,  nnd  luxuriance  in  the  vcge- 
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tation  of  thoee  quick  nnd  anient  climates.  Tbo  verdure  of  the  grovcA, 
and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  iind  btoMoms,  d«rive  a  vividoe»  to  the 
eye  from  the  tran>*imrent  purity  of  tlie  air,  and  the  deep  wrcnity  i4 
the  azure  heiiven^.  The  foresta,  too^  arc  full  of  life,  swarming  niili 
birds  uf  brilliant  plumage.  Painted  varieties  of  parrots,  and  wooj- 
peckers,  create  a  glitter  ainid^t  the  verdure  of  the  grove ;  and  bunimin^- 
birdd  rove  from  flower  to  flower,  resembling,  as  lias  well  been  aiiJ, 
lytimated  particles  of  a  rainbow.  The  scarh^t  ilaminzoos  too,  5«n 
sometixDea  through  an  opening  of  a  forcfit  in  a  distant  savaunalt,  li»v<f 
the  appearance  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  battalion,  with  an  advoniyHl 
scout  on  the  alert,  to  give  notice  of  approaching  danger.  Nor  is  tbf- 
lefldt  beautiful  [lart  of  aniointed  nature  the  various  tril>e8  of  ini^ieetJi  that 
people  every  phint,  displaying  brilliant  coats  of  mail,  which  s]iarUe  to 
the  ^e  like  precious  gems. 

"  From  his  continual  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  frow 
the  pleasure  which  be  evidently  derived  from  rural  E^ounds  and  objects 
|m  ■nfrnf"  to  have  been  extremely  o{>en  tn  tfiose  delic-iou?  influemTs 
$BitlSued  over  some  spiriu  by  the  praccfl  and  wonders  of  nature.  lie 
gives  utterance  to  the*ic  feelings  with  cbaractcri*tic  cnthusia^Ttt,  wid 
at  the  »amc  time  with  the  artlcsane?^  and  ^impltt.-ity  of  diction  of  a 
child.  When  speaking  of  wnie  lovely  »cene  among  tlie  grovee,  n* 
along  the  flowery  abore  of  this  favoured  it^land,  he  say*,  '  ooe  ooalri 
live  there  for  ever.* — Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  an  ely^um.  *lt  h 
the  most  beautiful  island,'  he  says,  '  that  eyes  ever  beheld,  full  of  ex- 
cellent ports  and  pnifound  rivers.'  The  climate  wa»  more  temperati; 
here  than  in  the  otlicr  island?,  tlie  nights  being  neither  hot  norcolil, 
while  the  birds  and  grasshoppers  sang  all  night  long.  Indeed  Ihciwis 
a  Ivfluly  in  a  tropical  night,  in  the  depth  of  the  dark-hhic  sky,  the 
laniK-nl  purity  of  the  stars,  and  the  resplendent  clettriiess  of  the  moon, 
that  <^pre<ttl:*  over  the  rich  landscape  and  the  balmy  groves  a  chAn» 
more  touching  than  the  splendour  of  the  day. 

"  In  the  iweet  smell  of  the  woods  nnd  the  odour  of  the  dcnrert, 
which  loaded  every  breeze,  CoUinibuH  fancieil  lie  perceived  the  trt- 
grance  of  oriental  fipices ;  and  along  the  shores  he  found  shells  of  llie 
kind  of  oyster  which  produces  pearls.  From  the  gruiss  growing  t4i  tlie 
veiredge  of  the  water,  he  inferred  the  peaccfulness  of  the  ocean  which 
bathefi  thew  islanda,  never  lashing  the  shore  with  angry  surges.  Ever 
since  hi»  arrival  among  these  Antilles,  he  had  experienced  nothing  bat 
soft  and  gentle  weather,  and  he  concluded  tliat  a  perpetual  .n'renity 
roigtied  over  these  happy  seas.  He  was  little  suspiciou^i  of  the  occa- 
sional bursts  of  fury  to  which  they  arc  liable.*' 

His|)anioIa  was  still  more  enchanting. 

**  In  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  liopics,  objects  are  dewiried  it 
a  gmit  distance,  and  the  purit}''  of  the  air  and  iK'^rcJiily  of  the  det>p  bluii 
akyVai-c  a  magical  eftect  to  the  8<^J»ery.     Vndrr  these  advanla^ft 
•hv  jH-autiful  island  of  Ilayti  reve4iltd  itself  to  the  eye  as  they  a]>- ' 
pnuichtnl.     Its  mountains  were  higher  and  more  rocky  than  tho^cof] 
the  nthcr  islands  ;  but  the  nxrks  reared  themselves  fn»m  among  rich  i 
i^ircwi't.     The  mountiuns  swipt  ilown  into  luxtu-iant  phiin.s  and  green  | 
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Savannali^;  while  the  appearnnnccof  cultivate*!  fields,  with  the  namerous 

Sres  ut  ni}^ht,  itnd  the  columns  of  smoke  which  rone  in  variuut«  purtH 
y  day,  all  showed  it  to  be  populous.  It  rose  before  tliem  in  nit  tho 
VpU'iidour  of  tropical  vegetation,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  iu 
liie  world,  and  doomed  to  be  one  of  tho  most  unfortunate.*' 

The  first  interview  with  the  friendly  cacique  Guaca- 
iri,  as  well  iis  liis  generous  attentions  on  the  wreck 

^ne  of  their  vessels,  are  described  with  great  heauty. 
Jut  we  can  only  find  room  for  the  concluding  part  of  it. 
'  "  The  extreme  kindness  of  the  cacicjue,  the  gentleness  of  his  people, 
illie  quantities  of  gold  which  were  daily  bmught  to  be  exchanged  for  ilic 
fai^riest  trifle-s  and  the  informatinn  cunlinmilly  received  of  source;*  of 
llvlHlth  in  the  bosom  of  t)ii.«4  benutifiil  i.*<laiid,  all  contributed  to  console 
Ihe  admiral  for  tlie  misforliim*  he  had  fiulfered. 

I  "Tlie  shipwrecked  crew  nlao,  living  on  shore,  and  mingling  freely 
with  the  natives,  becunie  fasciimted  with  their  vi\s,y  and  idle  mode  of 
life.  Kxemptcd  by  their  8implirity  from  tlie  painful  cares  nud  toiU 
Avhich  civilized  miui  inflicts  upon  himj^elf  by  his  many  artilieiul  wants, 
tho  existence  of  these  islanders  seemed  to  the  Spaniards  like  a  pleasant 
dream.  Tliey  dis(]uieted  themselves  about  nothing.  A  few  fields,  cul- 
tivated almost  without  labour,  furnished  the  roots  and  vegetables  which 
formed  a  great  part  of  their  diet.  Their  rivers  and  coasts  abounded 
■frith  fish  ;  their  trees  were  laden  with  fruits  of  golden  or  blushing  hue> 
I  and  heightened  by  a  tro]>ical  sun  to  delicious  flavour  and  fragrance. 
I  Softened  by  the  indulgeuce  of  nature,  a  great  part  of  their  day  was 
IpaAScd  in  indolent  rep'we — in  that  luxurj-  of  sensation  inspired  by  a 
'  fiercnc  sky  and  a  voluptuous  clinmte ;  nnd  in  the  evenings  they  danced 
in  their  fragrant  groves,  to  their  national  songs,  or  the  rude  sounds  of 
their  Bylvan  drums. 

"Such  was  thi*  indolent  and  holiday  life  of  thedc  simple  people; 
•which,  if  it  had  not  the  great  scope  of  enjoyment,  nor  the  high-scasoiiL-d 
poignancy  of  pleasure,  whtrh  attend  civilization,  was  certainly  Ues- 
I  titate  of  most  of  its  artificial  miseries." 

It  was  from  this  scene  of  enchantment  and  promise, 
I  uucloudcd  as  yet  by  any  shadow  of  animosity  or  dis- 
trust, that  Columbus,  without  one  drop  of  blood  on  his 
hands,  or  one  stain  of  cruelty  or  oppression  on  his  con- 
'  science,  set  sail  on  his  ix'tnrn  to  Europe,  with  the  proud 
;  tidings  of  his  discovciy.    In  the  early  part  of  his  voyage 
he  fell  in  with  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  had  some  strik- 
ing encounters  with  the  brave  but  ferocious  tribes  who 
I  possessed  them.     The  distresses  which  beset  him  on  his 
'  home  passage  are  well  known ;  but  we  willingly  puss 
I  these  over,  to  treat  our  readers  with  Mr.  Irving^s  splen- 
I  did  description  of  his  mugnihcent  reception  by  the  court 
at  Barcelona. 
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"  It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  Columbus  arrived  at  Barce- 
lona, where  every  preparation  had  been  made  to  give  him  a  solemn 
and  mogniticent  reeeption.     The  beautj-  and  serenity  of  the  weather 
in  that  genial  season  and  favoured  elimate^  eontrihuted  to  give  »p\ea 
dour  to  this  memorable  ceremony.     As  he  drew  near  the  place,  maoj 
of  the  more  youthful  courttera,  oud  hidalgos  of  gallant  bearing,  togethe 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  the  popuhice,  came  forth  to  meet  and  welcoD 
him.     Ilis  enti-ance  into  this  noble  city  hna  been  compared  to  one 
thotte  triumphs  which  the  Komans  were  accustomed  to  decree  to  con-^ 
querors.     First,  were  paraded  the  Indians,  painted  according  to  thrir 
savage  fashion,  and  decorated  with  their  national  ornamenta  of  gold. 
Al'ter  these  were  borne  various  kinds  of  live  pan-ots,  together  with 
etuflfed  birds  and  auimal§  uf  unknown  specie?,  and  rare  plants,  sup- 
posed  to  be  of  precious  qniiUtied ;  while  great  care  was  taken  to  make 
a  conapicuouit  display  oi'  Indian  coi'onetji,  bracelet^  and  other  deco- 
ratioQS  of  gold,  whidi  might  give  an  idea  of  the  wwilth  of  tlie  newly- 
discovered   regions.     Aftt-r  this,   followed  ColuiubuH  on   horseback^J 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of  Spanish  cliivalr>'.     The  streclil 
were  almost  impauttabte  from  the  couutle:}:^  multitude ;  the  windows  uni 
balconies  wei-e  crowded  with  the  fair;  the  very  roofd  were  covero 
with  spectators.     It  seemed  as  if  the  public  eye  could  not  be  aat 
with  gazing  on  these  trophies  of  an  unknown  world ;  or  ou  the  remark- 
able man  by  whom  it  had  been  discovereil.     There  waa  a  sublimity  in 
this  event  that  mingled  a  folcmu  feeling  with  the  public  joy.      It  «aa 
looked  upon  as  a  vast  and  signal  dispensation  of  Providence,  iu  rcwardi 
for  the  piety  of  the  moniu"ch.s  ;  and  the  majestic  and  venerable  appear- 
ance of  the  discoverer,  so  difterent  from  the  youth  and  buoyancy  that 
are  generally  expected  from  roving  enterprise,  seemed  in  harmony  with 
the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  achievement. 

'*Tn  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  distinction,  the  sovereigna 
had  ordi-rcd  their  thrune  to  be  {)laced  in  public  under  a  rich  canopy 
uf  br<K-ade  of  gold,  in  a  vast  and  splundid  tiahxin.  Here  the  king  and^^ 
queeu  awaited  his  arrival,  seated  in  state,  with  the  IViuceJuan  bveidft^^^ 
theiii,  and  attended  by  ihu  dignitaries  of  their  court,  and  the  principal  ^^ 
nobility  of  Castile,  yalentia,Catalonia,  and  Arragon,  all  im]iaiient  to 
behold  the  man  who  hud  conferred  so  incalculable  a  beaetlt  npon 
the  nation.  At  length  Columbus  entered  the  hall,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  crowd  of  cavaliers,  among  whom,  says  Las  Casas,  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  lui  stately  and  commanding  jierson,  which,  with  his  coun- 
teuanec,  rendered  venerablt;  hy  bis  grey  hairs,  gave  him  the  august 
appearance  of  a  senator  of  Home ;  a  modest  smile  liglitcil  up  liis 
fejilure,«,  showing  that  he  enjoyed  the  stjite  ami  glory  in  which  he 
came ;  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  deejily  moving  to  a  mind 
indamed  by  noble  ambition,  and  conscious  of  having  greatly  deserved, 
than  these  testimonials  of  the  admiration  and  gnitttutle  of  a  nation,  of 
rather  of  a  world.  As  Columbus  ajiproaohcd,  the  sovereigns  rose,  aa 
if  receiving  n  j*erson  of  the  lirghest  rank.  Bending  his  knees,  he  re- 
quested to  kiss  their  hands  ;  l»ui  there  was  some  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  their  majesties  to  i>errnii  tliis  act  of  vaasalage.  Raising  liira  in  the 
most  gracious  manner,  they  ordered  him  to  seat  himself  in  their  pre- 
sence ;  a  rare  honour  in  this  proud  and  punctilious  court." 
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In  his  second  voyage  he  falls  in  again  with  the  Caribs, 
of  whose  courage  una  cannibal  propensities  he  had  now 
sufficient  asijuraiice.  Mr.  Irving's  remarks  upcm  tliis 
energetic  but  uritaincublc  race  are  striking,  andwc  tliluk 
original. 

"  The  warlike  and  unyielding  character  of  these  people,  so  different 
from  that  of  the  pusiUanimous  nations  Around  tbeni,  and  the  wide  ^ope 
of  their  enlurpri^es  and  wanderings,  like  tliose  of  ihc  Noniade  Iribea 
of  the  Old  World,  entitled  them  to  distinguished  attention.  They  were 
trained  to  war  from  tlieir  infancy.  As  soon  as  they  could  walk,  their 
intrepid  mothers  put  in  their  hunilit  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  prepared 
them  to  take  an  early  part  in  the  hardy  enterprises  of  their  fathers. 
Their  distant  riHiinin^H  hy  pea  made  them  nhnervant  and  intelligent. 
The  natives  of  the  other  i^tlands  only  knew  how  to  divide  time  by  day 
and  night,  by  the  sun  and  moon  ;  whereas  these  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  .^tar;?,  hy  wlui-h  to  cittculute  the  liniea  and  seasnnA, 

•*  The  traditional  accounts  nf  their  origin,  thougli  of  course  extremely 
vague,  are  yet  capable  of  being  verilictl  to  a  great  degree  by  geogra- 
phical facts,  and  open  one  of  the  rich  veins  of  curious  inquiry  and 
speculation  which  abound  in  the  New  World.  They  are  said  to  have 
migrated  from  the  remote  valleys  embosomed  in  tlic  Apalacliian  moon- 
tiuoft.  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  thera  represent  them  with 
their  weafKjns  in  their  hand^,  continually  engaged  la  wari«,  winning 
their  way  and  shifting  their  abode,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  they 
found  themselves  at  the  extremity  of  Florida.  Here,  abandoning 
tlic  northern  continent,  tliey  passed  over  to  the  Lueayos,  and  from 
thence  gradually,  in  the  process  of  years,  from  island  to  island  of  that 
vast  and  verdant  chain,  wliich  links,  as  it  were,  the  vn<\  of  Florida  to 
the  coast  of  Paria,  on  tlie  southern  continent.  The  Archipelago,  ex- 
tending from  Porto  Rico  to  Tobago,  was  their  stronghold,  and  the 
island  of  GuadaHoupc  in  a  manner  their  citadel.  Hence  they  made 
their  expeditidhs,  and  spread  the  terror  of  tlieir  name  through  all  the 
surrounding  countries.  Swarms  of  them  landed  u[)on  the  southern 
continent,  and  overran  sfune  jiarts  uf  Terra  Firma.  Tnices  of  them 
have  been  discovered  far  in  the  intfirior  of  the  country  through  wlitch 
flows  the  Oroonoko.  The  Dutch  found  colonies  of  them  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  Ikouteku,  which  empties  into  the  Surinam,  along  the  Ktt'tuibi, 
the  Maroni.  and  oilier  rivers  of  Guayana,  and  in  the  country  watered 
by  tin;  windings  of  the  Cayenne;  and  it  would  appear  that  they  have 
extended  their  wanderings  to  the  shores  of  the  southern  ocean,  where, 
among  the  aboriginals  of  Brazil,  were  some  who  called  themselves 
Caribs,  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  Indians  by  their  superior 
hardihood,  subtlety,  and  enterprise. 

"  To  trace  the  footsteps  of  this  roving  tribe  tlirotigliout  its  vide 
migrations  from  the  Apulaelnan  mountains  of  the  northern  continent, 
along  the  clusters  of  islands  which  stud  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  sea  to  the  shores  of  Paria,  and  so  across  the  va.st  i-egions  of 
Guayana  and  Amazonia  to  the  remote  coast  of  Brazil,  would  be  one 
of  the  most  curious  researches  in  aboriginal  history,  and  might  tlu'ow 
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much  liglit  upoQ  the  mveterious  question  of  the  population  of  the  New 
World." 

Wo  pass  over  the  melancholy  story  of  the  mined  fort, 
and  murdered  )iarrison,  to  which  our  adventurer  re- 
turned on  his  second  voyage ;  and  of  the  first  dissensions 
tliut  broke  out  in  his  now  increasing  colony  ;  but  must 
pause  for  a  moment  to  accompany  him  on  his  first 
march,  at  the  head  of  400  armed  followers,  into  the 
interior  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  the  mountain  region  of 
expected  gold.  For  two  days  the  party  proceeded  up 
the  banks  of  a  stream,  which  seemed  at  last  to  lose  it^t* 
in  a  narrow  and  rocky  recess. 

"On  llie  following  day,  the  army  toiled  up  this  steep  deiUc,  and  ar- 
rived wlitrt?  the  gorge  of  the  nmiintnin  o|M'iif*d  into  the  interior.  Here 
aland  of  promise  suddenly  hui*8t  upon  thoir  view.  It  waH  the  s^me 
(glorious  prospect  whieh  hiul  delighted  Ojedn  niid  his  cotnpADionit.  Be- 
low lay  n  vast  and  dt-lieioufl  plain,  painted  and  enamelled,  as  it  wcrc> 
witfi  ail  the  rich  variety  of  tropical  vegetation,  llie  niagnitieent  foresla 
presented  that  mingled  beauty  and  majesty  of  vegeiable  fnnns  known 
only  to  these  generous  eliraales.  Palms  of  pro<li<^io»s  lieight,  and 
Bpreading  mahogany  trees,  towered  from  amid  a  wilderness  of  varie- 
gated foliage.  Universal  frcslmesa  and  ver<lure  were  maintained  by 
numerous  streams,  wliieh  meandered  gleaming  through  the  deep  bosom 
of  the  woodland  ;  while  various  villages  and  hamlets,  peeping  from 
among  the  trees,  and  the  smoke  of  others  rising  out  of  theraidst  of  the 
forests,  gave  signs  of  a  numerous  population.  The  luxuriant  land- 
seape  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  eould  reaeli,  until  it  appeared  to  melt 
away  and  mingle  with  the  horizon.  The  Spoiilanls  gazed  with  rapture 
upon  this  soft  voluptuous  country,  whieh  seemed  to  realize  their  ideas 
of  a  terrfislrial  paradise;  and  Columhus,  struek  with  its  vast  extent, 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Vega  Real,  or  Royal  Plain. 

*'  Having  descended  the  rugged  pass,  the  array  iiu;ucd  upon  the  phtin, 
in  militury  array,  with  great  clangour  of  warlike  instrumeut?.  UHien 
the  Indians  bvheld  this  shining  band  of  warriors,  glittering  ui  steel, 
emerging  from  the  mountains  with  prancing  steeds  and  Haunting  Ima- 
ners,  and  lieard,  for  the  first  time,  their  rocks  and  forests  echoing  to  the 
din  of  drum  and  trumi>et,  they  might  well  have  taken  such  a  wondcr- 
fid  pageant  for  a  supernatural  vision. 

"  On  the  next  morning  they  resumed  their  march  up  a  narrow  and 
ateep  glen,  winding  among  craggy  rocks,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
lead  the  horses.  Arrived  iil  the  summit,  they  once  more  enjoyed  a 
prospect  of  the  delicious  Vega,  which  here  pre-.ented  a  still  gnindcr 
njipeamnee,  stretching  far  and  wide  on  either  hand,  like  u  vast  verdant 
lake-  Tlii^t  noble  plain,  according  to  I^Jis  Casas,  is  eighty  leagiie*  in 
lengtli,  and  from  twenty  to  liiirty  in  breadtli,  and  of  incoa>parablc 
beauty." 
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The  nAttves  ap|>eare(l  to  tlietn  a  .singularly  idle  and  impi'ovideut 

race,  iudiflVrciit  to  most  of  the  objects  of  human  anxiety  and  toil  They 
were  impatient  of  all  kimU  of  labour,  scarcely  giving  themselves  the 
trouble  to  cuUivatti  the  yuca  root,  the  loalze,  and  the  polatoe,  which 
formed  the  main  articlea  of  8ub»it$tence.  For  tlie  rest,  their  streams 
abounded  with  lish  ;  they  caught  the  utia  or  coney,  the  guana,  and 
various  birdfl  ;  and  they  had  a  perpetual  banquet  from  the  fruits  spon- 
taneously produced  by  their  groves.  Though  the  air  wu8  soraetiined 
cold  among  the  mountains,  yet  ihey  preferrc<l  snbmilting  to  a  littlo 
temporary  sufTerinfr,  ratliur  than  take  the  trouble  to  weave  garments 
from  the  gossampine  cotton  which  abounded,  in  their  forests.  Thus 
they  loitered  away  existence  iu  vacant  inactivity,  under  the  shade  of 
their  trees,  or  amusing  themselves  occasiuoally  with  various  games 
and  dances. 

"  Having  accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  residence  in  the  Vega, 
Columbus,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  took  leave  of  its  hospitable  in- 
habitants, and  resumed  his  march  for  the  harbour,  returning  with  his 
little  army  tlirougli  the  lofty  and  rugged  gorge  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Pass  of  the  Hidalgos.  As  we  accompany  him  in  imagination  over 
the  rocky  height,  from  whence  the  Vega  first  broke  upon  the  eye  of 
the  Europeans,  we  cannot  help  pausing  to  cast  back  a  look  of  mingled 
pitr  and  adniiration  over  this  beautiful  but  devoted  region.  The  dream 
of  natural  liberty,  of  igiiornnt  eoulent,  and  loitering  idleness,  was  as 
yet  unbroken,  but  the  flat  had  gone  forth  ;  the  white  man  had  pene- 
trated into  the  land  ;  avarice,  and  pride,  and  ambition,  and  pining  care, 
and  sordid  labour,  were  soon  to  folluw.  and  the  indolent  paradise  of  the 
Indian  to  disappear  for  ever! " 

There  is  sometliing  to  us  inexpressibly  pleasing  in 
these  passages ;  but  we  are  aware  that  there  are  retulera 
to  whom  they  may  seem  tedious — and  believe,  at  all 
events,  that  we  have  now  given  u  large  enough  spt'citnen 
of  the  kind  of  beauty  they  present.  For  persons  of  a 
different  taste  we  ought  to  have  extracted  some  account 
of  the  incredible  darings,  and  romantic  adventures,  of 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda  ;  or  of  the  ruder  prowess  and  wild 
magnanimity  of  the  cacique  Caonabo,  who  alone  of  the 
island  cliieftains  dared  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the 
invaders.  When  made  prisoner,  and  carried  off  from 
the  centre  of  his  dominions,  by  one  of  the  unimaginable 
feats  of  Ojeda,  Mr.  Irving  has  reported  that 

^*  He  always  maintained  a  haughty  deportment  towards  Columbus, 
while  he  nev^r  evinced  the  least  animosity  against  Ojeda  for  the  aitilice 
to  which  he  htul  fallen  a  victim.  It  rather  increased  his  adniirntion  of 
him,  as  a  cunsummute  wurriur,  looking  upon  it  as  the  exploit  of  a 
master-spirit  to  have  pounced  upon  him,  and  borne  hiui  off.  in  this 
Jiawk-like  manner^  from  the  very  midst  of  bis  fighting.mea.     There  is 
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nothing  that  an  Indian  more  admires  in  warfare,  than  a  deep  well- 
executed  stratagem. 

"  Cohimbus  was  accustomed  to  bear  himself  with  an  air  of  dignity 
and  authority  as  admiral  and  victroy,  and  exacted  great  personal  re- 
apect.  When  he  entered  tlie  apartment,  therefore,  where  Caonabo  wai 
contine<I,  all  present  rose,  nccording  to  custom,  and  paid  him  reverence. 
The  cacique  alone  neither  moved,  nor  took  any  notice  of  him.  On 
the  contrary,  wheu  Ojeda  entered,  though  small  in  person  and  with- 
out external  state,  Caonubo  immediately  rose  and  saluted  him  with 
profound  respect.  On  bein^  asked  the  reaM>n  of  this,  Columbus  being 
Guaniiijuina,  or  preat  chief  overall,  and  Ojeda  but  one  of  bis  subjects, 
the  proud  Carib  replied,  that  the  admiral  had  never  dared  (o  come 
periumally  to  his  bouse  and  seize  him,  it  waa  only  through  the  valour 
of  OJcdn  he  was  his  prisoner;  to  Ojeda, therefore,  he  owed  reverence, 
not  to  the  admiral." 

The  insolent  licence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  laborious 
searches  for  gold  which  they  imposed  on  the  natives, 
had  at  last  overcome  their  orij^inal  feelings  of  vene* 
ration;  and,  trusting  to  their  vast  superiority  in  num- 
bers, they  ventured  to  make  war  on  their  heaven- 
descended  visitants.  The  result  was  unresisted  carnage 
and  hopeless  submission  !  A  tax  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  gold  dust  was  imposed  on  all  the  districts  that  afforded 
that  substance,  and  of  certain  quantities  of  cotton  and 
of  grain  on  all  the  others — and  various  fortresses  were 
erected  and  garrisons  stationed,  to  assist  the  collection 
of  the  tribute. 

**  In  this  way,"  says  Jlr.  Irving,  "was  the  yoke  of  Bcrvitnde  6xed 
upon  the  island,  and  its  thraldom  effectually  ensured.  Deep  despair 
now  fell  upon  the  nattvcij,  when  they  found  a  perpetual  task  indicted 
upon  them,  enfoiTed  at  slated  and  frequently  recurring  periods.  Weak 
and  indolent  by  nature,  unused  to  labour  of  any  kind,  and  brought  up 
in  the  untasked  idlenegs  of  their  Huft  climate  and  their  fruitful  groves, 
death  it&elf  seemed  preferable  to  a  life  of  toil  and  anxiety.  They  saw 
no  end  to  this  hnrafsing  evil,  which  had  st»  suddenly  fallen  upon  them : 
no  escape  from  its  all-pervading  influence  ;  no  pra<<pcct  of  return  to 
that  roving  independence  and  ample  leisure,  so  dear  to  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  the  forest.  The  pleasant  life  of  the  island  wa^;  at  an  end; 
the  dream  in  Ihe  :flmde  by  day ;  the  filumber  during  the  sultry  noon- 
tide heat  by  the  fauniain  ur  the  stream,  or  under  the  spreading  palm- 
tree  ;  and  the  song,  the  dance,  and  Ihe  game  in  the  mellow  evening, 
when  summoned  to  theirsimple  amusements  by  the  rude  Indian  drum. 
They  were  now  obliged  to  grope  day  by  day,  with  bending  body  and 
anxious  eye,  along  the  borders  of  (heirrivcrs,  sifting  the  winds  for  the 
grains  of  gold  which  every  daygrew  morescanty;  or  to  labour  in  their 
fields  beneath  the  fervour  of  a  tropical  snn,  to  raise  food  for  their  task- 
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masters,  or  to  produce  the  vegetable  tribute  imposed  upon  them. 
They  i<unk  toslcqs  weary  and  exhausted  at  niglit,  with  the  certaintj 
that  the  next  day  was  but  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  same  toil  and  sufTer- 
in<*.  Or  if  they  oceasionaUy  indulged  in  their  national  dnnces,  the 
ballads  to  which  they  kept  time  were  of  a  nielunchuly  and  plaintire 
character.  They  spoke  oi*  the  times  that  were  paj^t  before  tlie  white 
men  had  introduced  sorrow,  and  slavery,  and  weary  labour  among 
them ;  and  they  rehearsed  pretended  prophecies,  handed  down  from 
tlicir  ancestors,  foretelling  the  inva^iionuf  the  Spaniards;  that  strangers 
should  ex>tne  into  their  ii^land^  clothed  in  uppurel,  with  aworda  capable 
of  cleaving  »  man  asunder  at  a  blow,  under  whose  yoke  their  posterity 
should  be  subdued.  These  ballads,  or  areytod,  they  sang  with  mourn- 
ful tuntutand  doleful  voices,  bewailing  the  loss  of  theii*  liberty  and  their 
painful  servitude." 

There  is  an  interest  of  anotlicr  kind  in  following  the 
daring  rout«  of  CoUiin!>ijs  along  the  shores  of  Cuba  and 
Jamaica,  and  through  tlie  turbulent  seas*  that  boil  among 
the  keys  in  the  gulf  of  Paria.  The  shores  still  afforded 
the  same  beauty  of  aspect — the  people  tlie  same  marks  of 
submission  and  delighted  wonder. 

"  It  is  imffodible  tu  resist  noticing  the  striking  contrasts  which  are 
•ometimes  forced  upon  the  mind.  The  coast  here  described  as  so 
populous  and  animated,  rejoicing  in  the  visit  of  the  discoverers,  is  the 
same  that  cxtend.s  westward  of  the  city  of  Trinidad,  along  the  gulf  of 
Xagua.  All  is  now  silent  and  deserted.  Civilisation,  which  has 
covered  :*ome  parts  of  Cuba  with  gliUcring  cicie&>  has  rendered  this  a 
solitude.  The  whole  race  of  Indians  Ims  long  since  passed  away, 
pining  and  perisliing  Itencnth  the  dcmiination  of  the  strangers  whom 
they  welcomed  so  joyfully  to  their  skurus.  Before  rac  lies  the  account 
of  ft  night  recently  pH^^.sed  on  this  very  coast,  by  a  celebrated  traveller, 
(Humboldt,)  but  with  what  dillerent  feelings  from  those  of  Columbua  j 
*I  passed,'  says  he,  *a  great  part  of  the  night  upon  the  deck.  What  de- 
serted coasts!  not  alight  to  announce  the  cabin  of  a  fisherman.  From 
Batabano  to  Trinidad,  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues,  there  does  not  exigl 
A  village.  Yet  in  the  time  of  Columbus  this  land  was  inhabited  even 
along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Wlicn  pits  are  digge<l  in  the  soil,  or  the 
torrents  plough  open  the  surface  of  the  earth,  tlicre  ore  often  found 
hatchei.H  of  stone  and  vesselsof  copper,  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitAQta 
of  the  ishind.'  " 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  the  follow- 
ing full-length  picture;  which  has  all  the  splendour  of  a 
romance,  with  the  additional  charm  of  being  true. 

"  One  morning,  a.^  the  bhips  were  standing  niong  the  coast,  with  a 
light  winil  and  easy  snil,  they  beheltl  three  canoes  issning  from  among 
the  inlands  of  the  bay.  They  approached  in  regular  order;  one,  tvhich 
was  very  Urge  and  handsomely  carved  and  painted,  was  in  the  centre, 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  two  others,  which  appeared  to  attend  and 
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guard  it.  '  In  this  were  seated  the  caciqtic  and  hi.s  family,  consistin 
his  wifcj  two  cUiughters,  two  sons,  and  five  brothers.  One  of 
daughters  wad  eighteen  years  of  age,  beautiful  in  form  and  com 
nance;  her  eidter  wassomewhnt  younger;  both  were  naked,  accordii^ 
to  tlie  custom  of  these  islands,  but  were  of  modest  demeanour.  In  tbe 
prow  of  tlie  canoe  stood  the  standard-bearer  of  the  cacique,  clod  ia 
kind  of  mantle  of  variegated  feathers,  with  a  tuft  of  gay  plame&  vn  I 
head,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  fluttering  wliiio  banner.  Two  Indiuu, 
with  caps  or  helmets  of  feathers  of  uniform  shape  and  colour,  and  their 
faces  painted  in  a  similar  manner,  beat  upon  tabors;  two  otfaerii,  with 
hats  curiously  wrought  of  green  ft-attiers,  held  trumpets  of  a  fine  bUdc 
wood,  ingeniously  carved  ;  and  there  were  six  others,  in  large  hiu 
and  white  feathers,  who  ap|H^ared  to  l>e  guest^i  to  the  cacique.  Tbii 
gallant  little  armada  having  arrivcKl  alongside  of  the  admiral's  bliip^ 
tlie  cacique  entered  on  board  with  all  his  train.  He  appeared  in  lii« 
full  regalia.  Around  his  head  was  a  band  uf  small  stones  of  van'oiu 
colours,  but  principally  green,  BymmctricaUy  arranged,  with  larg* 
white  stones  at  intervals,  and  connected  in  front  by  a  large  jewel  of 
gold.  Two  plates  of  gold  were  suspended  to  his  cars  by  ringsof  so 
green  stones.  To  a  neckliice  of  white  beads,  of  a  kind  deemed  precio 
by  them,  was  suspended  a  large  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  Heur-tle-l] 
ofguanin,  an  inferior  species  of  gold;  and  a  girdle  of  variega 
stones,  similar  to  those  round  his  head,  completed  his  regal  decs- 
rations.  Mb  wife  was  adorned  in  a  similar  manner,  liaviag  also  a  renr 
small  apron  of  cotton,  and  bands  of  the  same  round  her  arms  and  Ieg& 
The  diiiighters  were  without  ornaments,  excepting  the  eldest  and 
haiidsoinesi,  wlin  had  a  girdle  of  siimll  stones,  from  which  was  titt- 
pended  a  tablet,  the  size  of  an  ivy  h>af,  composed  of  varioua-eolound 
stones,  erabroided  on  net-work  of  cotton. 

"  When  the  cacifiue  entered  on  board  the  ship,  he  distributed  pic* 
Bents  of  the  prodnr'tinns  of  his  island  among  the  officers  and  mtn. 
The  admiral  wiis  at  this  time  In  his  cabin,  engaged  in  his  morning  (Ic- 
Totions.  When  he  appeannl  on  deck,  the  chicftaiu  hastened  to  meet 
him  with  an  animated  countenance.  'My  friend,' said  ho,  *  I  hare 
determined  to  leave  my  country,  and  to  accompany  thee.  1  have  heani 
from  these  Indians  who  are  with  thee,  of  the  irpesiRtiblc  power  of  thy 
sovereigns,  and  of  the  many  nations  thou  hast  subdued  in  their  iiani& 
Whoever  refuses  obedience  to  thee  is  sure  to  suffer,  Tliou  hast  de- 
stroyed tlie  conocs  and  dwellings  of  the  Caril>s,  shiying  their  warriors, 
and  currying  iuto  captivity  their  wivcp  and  children.  All  the  island* 
are  in  di-cad  of  thee;  for  who  can  withstand  thee  nnw,  that  ihoa 
knowest  the  sec-rets  of  the  land,  and  the  weakness  of  the  people? 
Rather,  therefore,  than  thou  shouldst  take  away  my  dominionj;,  IwiU 
embark  with  all  my  household  in  thy  ships,  and  will  go  to  do  bumag« 
to  thy  king  and  queen,  and  Ui  behold  their  marvellous  country,  of 
which  the  Indians  relate  such  wonders.'  When  this  speech  was  ex- 
plained to  Columbus,  and  he  beheld  the  wife,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  cacique,  and  thought  upon  the  snares  to  wliith  their  ignoronct; 
and  simplicity  would  be  exjwscd,  he  was  touched  with  coinpaasion,  and 
determined  not  to  take  thorn  from  their  native  land.     He  replied  ty 
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the  cacique  therefore,  that  he  received  hiro  under  his  protection  as  « 
vaaaal  of  hU  sorereigns ;  but  having  many  hinds  jat  to  vmi  bufure  he 
returned  to  his  couotr/,  he  would  at  some  future  lime  fulfil  liis  desire. 
Then,  taking  Icavn  with  many  exjiressions  of  amity,  the  cacique,  with 
bis  wif>!  and  daughter^  and  all  his  retinue,  re-embarked  in  the  canoes, 
returning  reluctantly  to  their  idland,  and  the  ships  continued  on  their 
course" 

But  we  must  turn  from  these  brischt  legends ;  and 
hurry  onward  to  the  end  of  our  extracts.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  <^ivo  any  abstract  of  the  rapid  succession  of 
plots,  tumults,  and  desertions,  which  blighted  the  in- 
fancy of  this  great  settlement ;  or  of  the  disgraceful 
calumnies,  jealousies^  and  intrigues,  which  gi'adually  un- 
dermined tiie  credit  of  Columbus  "Nvith  his  sovereign,  and 
ended  at  last  in  the  mission  of  Bobadilla,  with  power  to 
supersede  him  in  command — and  in  the  inci'edible  catas- 
troplie  of  his  Ix^ing  seut  home  in  chairts  by  this  arrogant 
and  precipitate  adventurer !  AVhen  he  arrived  on  board 
tlie  caravel  which  was  to  carry  him  to  Spain,  the  master 
treated  liim  ^vith  thu  most  profound  respect,  and  offered 

tantly  to  release  him  from  liis  fetters. 


W- 


"  But  to  this  he  would  uot  oon&cnt.  '  No,'  said  he  proudlr,  '  their 
majesties  commanded  me  by  letter  to  submit  to  whatever  Bobadilla 
should  order  in  their  name;  by  their  authority  he  has  put  upon  me 
these  cimins — I  will  wear  them  until  tht^y  shall  onier  them  to  bo 
taken  olf,  and  I  will  preserve  them  afterwards  as  relics  and  memorials 
of  the  rewnrd  of  my  services.* " 

"  '  He  did  flo,'  adda  his  son  Fernando  ;  '  I  saw  them  always  hang- 
ing ia  his  cabinet,  and  he  requested  that  when  he  died  they  might  be 
buried  with  him!'" 

If  there  is  something  in  this  memorable  brutality  which 
stirs  the  blood  with  intense  indignation,  there  is  some- 
thing soothing  and  still  more  touching  in  the  instant 
retribution. 

t"The  arrival,"  nays  Mr.  Irving,  "  of  Columbus  at  Cadiz,  n  prisoner 
d  in  clmins,  produced  almost  as  great  a  scii&atiou  as  bis  triumphant 
return  from  his  first  voyage.  It  was  one  of  those  striking  and  obvious 
facts,  wliich  dpeak  to  the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  preclude  the 
neceadity  of  reflectioa-  No  one  sloppcil  to  inquire  into  the  cose.  It 
was  sufficient  to  be  tuWl  that  Columbui*  was  brought  home  in  irons 
from  the  world  he  had  discovered!  A  general  burst  of  indignatioa 
arose  in  Cadir,,  and  in  the  powerftiland  opulent  Seville,  which  was  im- 
mediately echoed  throughout  all  Spain." 

tinajul  joined  with  his  generous  queen  in  her  reprobation  of 
7.  L  a 
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the  treatment  of  the  admiral,  and  both  Aovereigns  liaMcned  to  gire 
evidence  to  tho  world  that  his  imprisonment  hiul  been  withont  their 
authority,  and  contrary  to  their  wishes.  Without  waiting  to  receive 
any  documents  thut  might  arrive  from  Bohudilhi,  they  sent  orders  to 
Cadiz  that  the  pritinner^  sliould  be  instantly  set  at  lilHrr'y,  and  treated 
with  nil  (li^^tinction.  Tliey  wrote  a  letter  (o  Columbus  coucht'd  in 
terms  of  gratitude  jind  affection,  expressing  tlieir  grief  at  all  be  had 
sutfered,  and  inviting  bim  to  court,  'lliey  ordered,  at  the  same  time, 
that  two  thousand  ducats  should  be  advanced  to  defray  bis  ex()en9e& 
"  The  loyal  heart  of  Columbus  was  again  cheered  by  this  dccUratioQ 
of  his  sovereigns,  lie  felt  conscious  of  his  integrity,  and  anticipated 
an  immediate  restitution  of  nil  his  rights  and  dignities.  He  appeared 
at  court  in  Granada  on  the  17tb  of  December,  not  as  a  inan  ruined  and 
disgraced,  but  richly  drc-s^ed,  nnd  attended  by  on  honourable  retinue. 
He  was  received  by  their  majesties  with  unqualiticd  favour  and  dis- 
tinction. When  the  queen  beheld  this  venerable  man  approach,  and 
thought  on  all  he  bud  deserved  and  all  that  be  had  sutfered,  she  wat 
moved  to  tears.  Columbus  bad  borne  up  iinnly  uguinst  the  stem  con- 
flicts of  the  world,  - — he  had  endured  with  lofty  scorn  the  injuries  and 
insults  of  ignoble  men  :  but  he  possessed  strong  and  quick  sensibility. 
When  he  found  himself  thus  kindly  received  by  his  sovereigns,  and 
beheld  tears  in  the  benign  eyes  of  Isabellii,  his  long-suppressed  feel- 
ingii  burst  forth  :  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  for  some  lime 
could  nut  utter  a  word  for  tlie  violence  of  las  tears  and  sobbings!  " 

In  the  year  1502,  and  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  the  indefatigable  discoverer  set  out  on  his  fourth 
and  hist  voyti^e.  In  this  he  reached  the  const  of  Hon- 
duras ;  ancl  fell  in  with  a  race  somewhat  more  advanced 
in  civilization  than  any  lie  had  yet  encountered  in  these 
remote  regions.  They  had  mantles  of  woven  cotton, 
and  some  small  utensils  of  native  copper.  He  then  ran 
do^^l  the  shores  of  Veragua,  and  caine  thmugh  tiv- 
mendous  tempests  to  Portol)ello,  in  seareit,  it  appears^ 
of  a  strait  or  inlet^  hy  whicli  he  had  persuaded  himself 
he  should  find  a  ready  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges: 
The  extretne  seventy  of  the  season,  and  the  miserable 
condition  of  his  ships,  compelled  him,  however,  to  aban- 
don this  great  enterprise ;  the  account  of  which  Mr. 
Irving  winds  up  with  the  following  quaint  and  not  very 
felicitous  observation :  *'  If  he  was  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  finding  a  strait  through  tne  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  it  was  because  nature  lierself  had  been  disap- 
pointed— fur  she  appears  to  have  attempted  to  make  one, 
but  to  have  attempted  it  in  vain.*' 
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After  this  ho  returned  to  the  coast  of  Veragun,  where 
he  landed,  and  formed  a  temporary  settlement,  with  a 
view  of  8earcl»ing  for  certain  gold  mines  which  he  had 
been  told  were  in  the  neighl>ourhood.  Tliis,  however, 
was  but  the  source  of  new  disasters.  The  natives,  who 
■were  of  a  fiurce  and  warlike  character,  attacked  and 
betrayed  liim — and  Iiis  vessels  were  prevented  from 
getting  to  sea,  by  the  formation  of  a  formidable  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

At  last  by  prodigious  exertions,  and  the  heroic  spirit 
of  some  of  his  officers,  he  was  enabled  to  get  away.  But 
is  altered  fortune  still  pursued  him.     He  was  harassed 

perpetual  storms,  and  after  having  beat  up  nearly  to 
ipaniola,  was  assailed  by 

"  A  sudden  tempeiit,  of  such  violence,  that,  according  to  the  strong 
expresftion  ut*  Colunibus,  it  seemed  ns  if  the  world  would  dissolve. 
They  lost  tlirue  of  tlieir  nncliors  tilnioiit  inimediatt'ly,  nnd  the  ciirnv«l 
Bermuda  was  dnvi^ii  wlih  such  violence  upon  the  ship  of  the  admiral, 
that  ihc  bow  of  the  one,  and  the  stem  of  the  other,  were  greatly 
slwltered.  The  sea  running  high,  and  the  wind  being  boistennis,  the 
ves^eU  chtifed  nnd  injun^d  wich  niher  dreadfully,  and  it  was  with  great 
ditfirulty  that  they  were  sepai-ated.  One  anchor  only  remainetl  to  the 
admiralV  ship,  and  ihis  saved  him  from  being  driven  upon  the  roi-ks; 
but  at  daylight  the  cable  was  found  nearly  worn  asunder.  Hud  the 
darkne.°d  continued  an  hour  longer,  he  could  scarcely  have  escaped 
«hipwrcek. 

"  At  the  end  of  six  days  the  weather  liaving  moderated,  he  resumed 
his  courw,  «landing  eastward  for  llispaiiinla:  *hi3  people/  as  he  says, 
'dismayed  and  r^)wn•hea^ted,  alniu^it  uU  his  anchors  lost,  and  his  vee* 
sdU  bored  as  full  of  holes  as  a  honeycomb.' " 

His  proud  career  seemed  now  to  be  hastening  to  a 
miserable  end.  Incapable  of  struggling  longer  with  the 
elements,  he  was  obliged  to  run  before  the  wind  to 
Jamaica,  Avhere  lie  was  not  even  in  a  condition  to 
attempt  to  make  any  harbour. 

•*His  ships,  reduced  to  mere  wrecks,  could  no  longer  keep  the  sea, 
and  were  ready  to  sink  even  in  port.  He  ordere<l  tliem.  therefore,  to 
be  run  uground,  within  a  bow -shot  of  the  shore,  and  faaiened  together, 
side  by  side.  They  soon  filled  with  water  to  the  decks.  Thatched 
cabins  were  then  erected  at  the  prow  and  stern  for  the  accommodrtion 
of  the  crewft.  and  the  wree-k  was  placed  in  the  best  posiiibie  state  of 
defence.  Thun  cn-Jtled  in  thn  sen,  Columbus  trusted  to  be  able  to  rf|»el 
any  sudden  attack  of  the  naliveA,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  his 
toen  from  roving  about  the  neighbourhood  and  indulging  In  ihnir  usual 
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excesses.  No  one  was  allowed  to  go  on  shore  without  especial  liceacCi 
and  the  utmost  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  any  offence  from  being 
given  to  the  Indinns.  Any  exasperation  i*t'  them  might  be  fatal  to  the 
Hpaniards  in  tlicir  pi-csont  forUini  situation.  A  lirobrand  llirown  into 
tiieir  wooden  fortress  might  wrap  it  in  llaniea,  and  Itavc  them  du'rence- 
IcBS  amidst  hostile  thousaudd." 

"The  fnvy,"  says  Mv.  Irving,  "which  had  once  sickened  at  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  Columbus,  could  scarcely  have  dcvi&ed  for  him 
a  more  forlorn  heritage  in  tiie  world  he  had  discovered ;  the  tenant  of 
a  wreck  on  a  savage  coast,  in  an  untraversed  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of 
barbarous  hordes,  who,  in  a  moment,  from  pn'cariou.s  friends,  might 
be  irnnsformed  into  ferocious  enemies;  nfllicted,  lOo,  by  excruciating 
nmladics  wliich  confined  him  to  his  beil,  and  by  the  [wins  and  in- 
firmilios  which  hardship  and  anxiety  liad  heaped  upon  his  advancing 
age.  But  Columbus  had  not  yet  exhausted  his  cup  of  bittcrne5ti.  He 
had  yet  to  experience  an  evil  worse  than  storm,  or  shipwreck,  or  bodily 
anguish,  or  the  violence  of  savage  hordes,  in  the  perfidy  of  those  ia 
whom  he  confided." 

The  account  of  liis  siifforiiipfs  diirinp^  the  twelve  long 
months  lie  was  allowed  to  remain  in  this  iiiiscrable  cou* 
dition,  is  lull  of  tlie  deepest  interest,  and  the  strangest 
variety  of  adventure.  But  we  can  now  only  refer  to  it. 
Two  of  his  brave  and  devoted  adherents  undertook  to 
cross  to  Ilispaniolu  in  a  slender  Indian  canoe,  and  after 
incredible  miseries,  at  length  accomplished  this  desperate 
undertaking — but  from  the  cold-lieartcd  indecision,  or 
piiUry  jealousy,  of  the  new  governor  Ovando,  it  was  not 
till  tlie  hite  period  we  liave  mentioned,  that  a  vessel  was 
at  lengtli  despatched  to  the  relief  of  the  illustrious 
suffei'er. 

But  he  wa:s  not  tlie  onlv  or  t'Veii  the  most  memo- 
rable sufferer.  From  the  time  he  was  superseded  in 
command,  the  miser}*  and  oppression  of  the  natives  of 
Hispaniolu  hud  increased  beyond  all  proportion  or  belief. 
By  the  miserable  policy  "of  the  new  governor,  their  ser- 
vices were  allotted  to  tlie  Spanish  settlers,  who  com]>elled 
them  to  work  by  ihe  cruel  infliction  of  the  scourge :  and, 
withholding  from  them  the  nourishment  necessary  for 
health,  exacted  a  degree  of  labour  which  could  not  have 
been  sustained  bv  the  most  vifforous  men. 

'  *If  they  fled  from  this  incessant  toil  and  barbarous  coercion,  and 
look  n!fuge  in  the  moutitains,  they  wore  hunted  imt  like  wild  beasts, 
^•ourged  in  tlie  niost  inhuman  manner,  and  laden  with  chains  to  pre- 
yent  «.!jecond  escape;.    Many.perisliodJong  before  their  term  of  hboor 
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liad  eipireJ.  Those  who  aurvived  their  term  of  six  or  eight  months, 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  lioincs,  until  tlie  next  term  com- 
menceiL  But  their  homes  were  often  forty,  <ixty,  nml  ciprlity  lengues 
distant.  They  liad  nothing  to  sustain  tliem  thronjfh  their  journey  but 
a  few  i-oota  or  agi  peppers,  or  a  Ultle  ca&savH-breatl.  Worn  down  by 
long  toil  and  cruel  hardships,  whieh  their  feeble  coui^titutiMns  were  in- 
capable of  sustatninjE,  many  hud  not  stren{?tb  to  perform  tlieir  journey, 
but  sunk  down  and  died  by  the  way  ;  some  by  the  side  of  a  brook, 
others  undt-r  the  shade  of  n  tree,  where  tliey  had  crawled  for  Bhettcr 
from  the  sun.  *  I  have  found  many  ilead  in  the  road.'  gays  Las  Cnsas. 
'others  gfuping  under  the  trees,  and  others  in  ihe  pnngA  of  death, 
faiintly  crying.  Hunger;  hunger!*  Those  who  reached  their  homes 
most  commonly  found  them  desolate.  During  the  eight  months  that 
they  had  been  absent,  tlieir  wives  and  children  had  either  perished  or 
wandered  away;  the  fields  on  whieh  they  depended  for  food  were 
overrun  with  weeds,  and  nothing  was  left  them  but  to  He  down,  ex- 
hausted and  despairing,  and  ilie  at  the  tlire^hold  of  llu-dr  habitations. 

*'It  is  impossible  to  pursue  any  further  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
venerable  Las  Casns,  not  of  wliat  he  had  heard,  but  of  what  he  had 
seen  —  nature  and  humanity  revult  ut  the  details.  Suffice  it  to  sny,  that 
so  intolerable  were  the  toiln  and  sntferings  inflicted  upon  this  wenk  ami 
unoffending  race,  that  they  sunk  under  them,  dissolving  as  it  were  from 
I  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many  killed  themselves  in  despair,  and  even 
mothers  overcame  the  powerful  iii.stinet  of  nature,  and  destroyed  the 
iafunts  at  their  breasts,  to  B]>are  thent  a  life  of  wretchedness.  Twelve 
years  had  not  elapsed  since  tlie  discovery  of  the  island,  and  several 
hundred  thousands  of  its  native  inhabitants  hod  perished,  miserablo 

t victims  to  the  grasping  avarice  of  the  white  men." 
I  These  pictnrea  arc  sufficiently  shockln^^ ;  but  they  do 
tot  exhaust  the  horrors  that  cover  the  brief  liistory  of 
this  ill-f;ited  people.  The  province  or  district  of  Xaragun, 
whicli  was  ruled  over  by  a  princess,  called  Anacaona, 
celebrated  in  all  the  contemporary  accounts  for  the 
I  grace  and  dignity  of  her  manners,  and  lier  confiding 
attaclnnent  to  the  .•strangers,  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a 
happy  exemption  from  the  troubles  which  distracted  the 
other  parts  of  the  island^  and  when  visited  about  ten 
ye^rs  l)efore  by  tlie  })ro(her  of  ('obiitibus,  had  impressed 
all  the  Spaniards  wnth  the  idea  of  an  earthly  paradise : 
both  from  the  fertility  and  sweetness  (jf  the  country, 
the  gentleness  of  its  |>eop]e,  and  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  women.  Upon  some  rumours  that  the  neighbouring 
caciques  were  assembling  for  hostile  purposes,  Ovando 
now  inarched  into  this  devoted  region  with  a  well-ap- 
ted  force  of  near  400  men.     He  was  hospitably  and 
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jo}4'ully  received  by  the  princess:  and  affected  to  en- 
courage and  join  in  the  festivity  which  his  presence  had 
excited.  He  wns  even  liiinscH'  enn:aged  in  a  sportful 
game  with  liis  officers,  when  tlie  signal  for  massacre  was 
given — and  the  place  was  instantly  covered  with  blood ! 
Eighty  of  the  caciques  were  burnt  over  slow  fires!  and 
thousands  of  the  unarmed  and  unresisting  people 
butchered,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age.  "  Humanity," 
Mr.  Irving  very  justly  observes,  "turns  with  horror 
from  such  atrocities,  and  would  fain  discredit  them: 
But  they  arc  circmnatantially  and  still  more  minutely 
recorded  by  the  venerable  Las  Casas  —  who  was  resi* 
dent  in  the  island  at  the  time^  and  conversant  with  the 
pruicipul  actors  in  the  tragedy," 

Still  worse  enormities  signalised  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  province  of  Hi;^uey  —  the  last  scene  of  any  attempt 
to  resist  the  tyrannical  power  of  the  invaders.  It  w^ould 
be  idle  to  dcUil  here  tlie  progress  of  that  sivvageand  most 
unequal  warfare:  but  it  is  right  that  the  but^^herics 
perpetrated  by  the  victors  should  not  be  forgotten  — 
that  men  may  see  to  what  incredible  excesses  civilized 
beings  may  be  tempted  by  tlie  possession  of  absolute 
and  unquestioned  power — and  may  learn,  from  indis- 
putable memorials,  how  far  the  abuse  of  delegated  and 
provincial  autliority  may  be  actually  carried.  If  it  be 
true,  as  Homer  has  alleged,  that  the  day  which  makes 
a  man  a  slave,  takes  away  half  his  worth  —  it  sccma  to 
be  still  more  infallibly  and  fatally  true,  that  the  master 
generally  suffers  a  yet  larger  privation. 


"  Sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  thcj  would  htmt  down  a  strftggHog 
Imlian,  nnd  compel  liiin,  by  torments,  to  betrnj  t!i«  Iiiding-place  of  lus 
companion8f  binding  htm  and  driving  him  before  xhvin  il<  a  guid«. 
Wherever  they  discovered  one  of  these  places  of  refuge,  tilb?^  with 
the  ftged  and  the  infirm,  ivith  feeble  women  and  helpless  children,  they 
masaoered  them  without  mercy!  They  wi-ihed  to  inspire  terror  through- 
out the  Innd,  and  to  frighten  the  whole  tribe  inlo  submission.  They 
eut  off  the  hund«  of  those  whom  tlit-y  took  roving  at  large,  and  sent 
them,  as  tliey  Sfiid,  to  deliver  them  aft  letter?  to  their  friendis  demand- 
ing their  Ptirrender.  Numberless  were  those,  wiys  Las  Cft£a.s  whose 
lian<l9  were  amputated  in  tlii>i  manner,  and  many  of  them  sunk  dowu 
and  died  by  the  way,  through  anguish  and  loss  of  blood. 

*'Tbe  coDquerora  delighted  in  exercising  strange  and  ingenioua 
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cruelties.  They  mingled  horrible  levity  with  their  blomlthiratiness. 
They  erected  gibbets  long  und  low,  so  that  the  feet  of  tlm  sutrcrepfl 
might  rt^ftch  t!ic  ground,  and  their  death  be  lingering,  Thfy  liaiiged 
thirteen  together,  in  n*vercnce,  eays  the  indignant  Las  Ciisas,  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  and  tlie  twelve  npo»t)es!  AVhilc  their  viclinis  were 
suspended,  nnil  stitl  living,  they  hneked  them  with  their  .swords,  to 
prove  the  strength  of  their  arms  and  the  edge  of  tlielr  weapons.  They 
wrapped  them  in  dry  straw,  iind  setting  fire  to  it,  tenninuted  their 
existence  by  the  fierrt*!»t  (igony. 

"These  are  horrible  details;  yet  n  veil  is  drawn  over  other?  still 
more  detestable.  They  are  related  by  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  trAo 
wtu  an  cyf-icHness  of  the  scertes  Ac  dcscribet.  He  was  yoting  at  the 
tim&  but  recorda  them  in  liis  advanced  years.  'All  these  things,*  says 
he,  *and  others,  revolting  to  human  nature,  my  own  eyes  beheld  I  and 
now  I  alnio:!it  fear  to  repeat  them,  scarce  believing  iny8elf,  or  whether 
I  have  not  dreamt  thent.' 

"  The  system  of  Columbus  may  have  borne  hard  upon  the  Indians, 
born  and  brought  up  in  unta^^ked  freedom;  but  it  was  never cniel  nor 
aauguinary.  He  inflicted  no  wanton  massacres  nor  vindictive  punish- 
ments ;  his  desire  was  to  cherish  and  civilize  the  Indians,  and  to  render 
them  useful  subjects,  not  to  oppress,  and  persecute,  and  destroy  them. 
When  he  Itehehl  the  desolation  that  had  swept  them  from  the  land 
during  Ins  suspension  from  authority,  he  could  not  restrain  the  strong 
expression  of  his  feelings.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  king  after  his 
return  to  Spain,  he  thu.s  expn'sflea  liimself  on  the  subject:  'The 
Indians  of  Hispaniola  were  aud  are  the  riches  of  the  island  ;  for  it  is 
they  who  cultivate  and  make  the  bread  and  the  provi.«i(>ns  for  the 
Christians,  who  dig  the  gold  from  the  mines,  and  perform  all  the  offices 
and  labours  both  of  men  and  beasts.  I  am  informed  that,  since  1  left 
this  island,  (that  is,  in  less  than  three  years,)  sijc  pnrfs  out  of  seven  of 
the  natives  are  dend^  all  through  ill  trealment  and  iiiliumaidty  1  some 
by  the  sword,  others  by  bh»ws  and  cruel  usage^  others  through  hunger. 
The  greater  ptirt  have  perished  in  the  mountains  and  glena,  whitlier 
they  l)ad  fled  from  not  being  abLu  to  mipjiorl  the  labour  imposed  uiK)n 
them.*** 

V  The  atoiy  now  draws  to  a  close.  Columbus  returned 
to  Spain,  broken  down  with  age  and  affliction — and  after 
two  years  spent  in  unavailing  solicitations  at  the  court 
of  the  cold-blooded  and  uugnitetul  Ferdinand  (his  gene- 
rous patroness,  Isabellu,  having  died  immediately  on  his 
I'eturn),  terminated  with  churacteristic  magnanimity  a 
life  of  singular  energy,  splendour,  and  endurance. 
Independent  of  his  actual  achievements,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  and  remarkable  man  ;  andilr.  Irving 
has  summed  up  his  general  character  in  a  very  eloquent 
and  judicious  Avay. 
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"  Ilia  ambition,"  he  observes,  "  was  lof^j  and  noble.     lie  wu  faU 
of  high  thought.*?  and  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  by  great  achic 
inpnti).     It  has  been  faid  that  a  mercenarr  feeling  mingled  with 
viewii,  and  tluit  his  stipulations  with  tlic  S|>uui!ih  Court  were  selfl: 
and  avaricious.     The  eliarge  is  inconsidt^ratc  and  unjust.     He  aimed 
at  diguitj  and  wealth  in  the  same  \ot\y  spirit  tn  which  he  sought 
nown ;  and  the  gains  that  promised  to  arise  from  his  di&ooveric*. 
intended  to  appropriate  in  the  same  princely  and  pioua  spirit  in  whii 
they  were  dyinnndeil.     Ue  contemplated  works  and  uchievcmcnta 
benevolence  and  religion  :  vaal  contributiuim  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
of  his  native  city  ;  the  foundation  of  churches,  where  inasfted  should  be 
said  for  the  souls  of  the  departed ;  and  armies  for  the  recovery  of  lb« 
holy  wpulolire  in  PaleMine. 

'*  In  lii«  testament,  he  enjoined  on  his  son  Diego,  and  whoever 
him  phould  inherit  his  estates,  whatever  dignities  and   titles  mi 
afterward?  be  granted  by  the   king,  always  to  sign  himself  sim^ 
'  the  Adrnii-al,'  by  way  of  perpelualiiig  in  the  family  ita  real  source 
greatness. 

"He  was  devoutly  pious;  religion  mingled  with  the  whole  cou 
of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and  shines  furlh  in  all  his  most  private  ■: 
unstudied  writings.  Whenever  he  made  any  great  discovery,  he  c> 
brated  it  by  solemn  thanks  to  God.  The  voice  of  prayer  and  mel- 
of  praise  rose  from  his  ships  when  he  first  boheld  the  New  World,  ani 
liis  first  action  on  landing  was  to  prostrate  himself  upon  the  eartb  and 
return  thanksgivings.  Every  evening,  the  .Va/rc  Regina^  and  ot! 
vesper  hymns>  were  chanted  by  his  crew,  and  masses  were  pertbrmi 
in  the  beautiful  groves  that  bordered  tlie  wihl  shores  of  this  heat, 
land.  The  religion  thus  deeply  seatctl  in  the  soul,  diffused  a 
dignity  and  benign  composure  over  his  whole  demeanour.  Ilia 
guagc  was  pure  and  guarded,  free  from  nil  imprccntiunii,  oaths,  a 
other  irreverent  expressions.  But  his  piety  was  darkened  by  tl 
bigotry  of  the  age.  He  evidently  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  nations  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  Christian  faith  were  destit 
of  natural  rights  ;  that  the  sternest  measures  might  be  used  for  thi 
conversion,  and  the  severest  punishment  inflicted  upon  their  obsliiiai 
in  unbelief.  In  this  spirit  of  bigotry  he  considered  himself  justified 
making  captives  of  the  Indians,  and  transporting  them  to  Spain  to 
have  them  taught  the  doctrines  of  Chrijitianity,  and  in  selling  them  for  i 
slaves  if  they  pretended  to  resist  his  invasions.  He  was  counlenanccj^H 
in  these  views,  no  doubt,  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  age.  Rut  tt  V^^ 
not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  justify  Columbus  on  a  point  where  it 
ia  inexcusable  to  err.  I.«t  it  reranin  a  blot  on  his  illustrious  name,— ^i 
and  lot  others  derive  a  lesson  from  it.'*  d^| 

He  was  a  man  too,  undoubtedly,  as  all  truly  great  men 
have  been,  of  an  imaginative  and  sensitive  temperamen^J 
—  something,  as  i[r.  Irving  lias  well  remarked,  even  ol^^ 
a  visionary  —  but  a  visionary  of  a  high  and  lofty  order, 
controlling  his  ardent  imagination  by  u  powerful  judg- 
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ment  and  great  practical  sagacity,  and  deriving  not  only 
a  noble  delight  but  signal  accessions  of  knowledge  from 
this  vigour  and  activity  of  his  fancy. 

"Yet  with  nil  this  fervour  of  imnginutiou,"  aa  Mr.  Irving  has  strik- 
ingly observed,  "  its  totKU-st  ilreamB  fell  short  of  the  reolilv.  He  died 
in  ignorance  of  the  runt  grandeur  of  his  di^ovcry.  Until  hie  last 
breath  he  entertained  th«^  itieu  that  he  bad  merely  opened  n  new  way 
to  the  old  resorts  of  opulent  comnieree,  and  had  discovered  some  of  the 
wild  regionit  of  the  Kost.  He  nupposed  Hispaniola  to  be  the  ancient 
Opliir  which  had  been  visited  by  the  ships  of  Solom4)n,  and  tliat  Cuba 
and  Terra  Firraa  were  but  remote  parts  of  Asia.  Wlial  visions  of 
glory  would  have  broke  upon  his  mind  could  hu  have  known  that  fie 
had  indeed  discovered  a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  old 
Tforld  in  niajinitude,  and  scpurnted  by  two  vast  ocean?  from  all  the 
earth  hitherto  known  by  civilized  man!  And  how  would  his  niagna- 
nimous  spirit  have  been  consoh'd,  iiniidst  the  afflictions  i»f  uge  ami  the 
cares  of  penury,  the  neglect  of  a  fickle  public,  and  the  injustice  of  nn 
ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  antici[>ated  the  splendid  empires  which 
were  to  Rpread  over  the  beautiful  world  he  had  discovei-ed  ;  and  the 
nation?,  and  tongues,  and  languages  which  were  to  till  its  lands  with 
his  renown,  and  to  revere  and  bless  liis  name  to  the  latest  [K>sterity." 

The  appendix  to  Mr.  Irving's  work,  which  occupies 

the  greater  part  of  the  last  volume,  contains  most  of  the 
ori«nnaI  matter  which  his  learning;  and  research  have 
enabled  him  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  principal  subject, 
and  constitutes  indeed  a  miscellany  of  a  sin*.'ularly 
curious  and  interesting  description.  Jt  consists,  besides 
very  copious  and  elaborate  accounts  of  the  family  and 
descendants  of  Cokimbus,  princij)itlly  of  extracts  and 
critiques  of  the  discoveries  of  earlier  or  contemporary 
navigators — the  voyages  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Scandinavians,  —  of  Beheni,  the  Pinzons,  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, and  others — with  some  vei'V  curiotis  remarks 
on  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  and  ilandeville  —  a  dis- 
sertation  on  the  sliips  used  by  Columbus  and  his  con- 
temporaries—  nil  the  Atalantisof  Plato — the  imaginary 
island  of  St.  Brandan,  and  of  the  Seven  Cities — together 
with  remarks  0!i  the  writings  of  Peter  Aiartyr,  Oviedo, 
Herrera,  Las  Casas,  and  the  other  contcmjioraiy  chro- 
niclers of  those  great  discoveries.  The  whole  dra^n  up, 
we  think,  with  siufjtilar  judgment,  diligence,  and  can- 
dour ;  and  presenting  tlie  reader,  in  the  most  manage- 
able form,  with  almost   all  the  collateral   information 
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which  could  be  brought  to  elucidate  the  transactions  to 
which  they  relate. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Irving's  book — 
and  such  are  parts  of  its  contents.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  give  any  view  whatever  of  the  substance  of  four  large 
historical  volumes  ;  and  fear  that  the  specimens  we  have 
ventured  to  exhibit  of  the  author's  way  of  writing  are 
not  very  well  calculated  to  do  justice  either  to  the  occa- 
sional force,  or  the  constant  variety,  of  his  style.  But 
for  judicious  readers  they  will  probably  suffice — and, 
we  trust,  will  be  found  not  only  to  warrant  the  praise 
we  have  felt  ourselves  called  on  to  bestow,  but  to  induce 
many  to  gratify  themselves  by  the  perusal  of  the  work 
at  large. 

Mr.  Irving,  we  believe,  was  not  in  England  when  his 
work  was  printed :  and  we  must  say  he  has  been  very 
insufficiently  represented  by  the  corrector  of  the  press. 
We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  so  handsome  a 
book  with  so  many  gross  typographical  errors.  In  many 
places  they  obscure  the  sense — and  are  very  frequently 
painful  and  offensive.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  be  looked  to  in  a  new  impression ;  and  the 
author  would  do  well  to  avail  himself  of  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, to  correct  some  verbal  inaccuracies,  and  to  polish 
and  improve  some  passages  of  slovenly  writing. 
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(JuxE,  1827.) 

Memoirs  of  Zeiub-ed-din  Muuammed  Baber,  Emperor  of 
Hindustan,  written  by  himself  in  the  Jughatai  Turkic  and  trans- 
laifd,  partly  by  the  lute  .loH.V  Levden,  Esq.  M.D.,  portly 
Ziy  William  Kkskixe,  Esq.  /fV/A  Notes  anda  Geoyraphi- 
cnl  and  J^istoricul  Introduction  :  toyfther  xcith  a  Map  of  the 
Countries  between  the  Oxns  and  Jaxartes,  atid  a  Memoir  re- 
ganliny  its  Construction^  by  Chaules  WaddingtoN,  Esq., 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Knyineers.     London:   1826. 

Tnia  is  a  ven'  curious,  and  admirably  edited  work.  But 
the  strongest  impression  which  the  perusal  of  it  has  left 
on  our  minds  is  the  boundlessness  of  authentic  history; 
and,  if  we  might  venture  to  say  it,  the  uselessness  of  all 
historj'  wliich  does  not  relate  to  our  own  fraternity  of 
nations,  or  even  bear,  in  some  way  or  other,  on  our  own 
present  or  future  condition. 

We  have  here  a  distinct  and  faithful  account  of  some 
hundreds  of  battles,  sieges,  and  great  military  expedi- 
tions, and  a  character  of  a  prodigious  luniiber  of  eniinent 
individuals — men  famous  in  their  day,  over  wide  re- 
gions, for  genius  or  fortune — ])oets,  conquerors,  mar- 
tyrs—  founders  of  cities  and  dynasties — authors  of 
immortal  works — ravagers  of  vast  districts  abounding 
in  wealth  and  population.  Of  all  these  great  pci'sonages 
and  events,  nobody  in  Kurope,  if  we  except  a  score  or 
two  of  studious  Orientalists,  has  ever  heard  before ;  and 
it  would  not,  we  imngine,  be  very  easy  to  show  that  we 
are  any  better  for  liuaring  of  them  now.  A  few  curious 
traits,  that  happen  to  be  strikingly  in  contrast  with  our 
own  manners  and  habits,  may  remain  on  the  memory  of 
a  reflecting  reader — with  n  general  confused  recollection 
of  the  dark  and  gorgeous  phantasmagoria.  But  no  one, 
■we  may  fairly  say,  will  think  it  worth  while  to  digest  or 
developc  the  details  of  the  history  j  or  be  at  the  pains  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  leading  individuals,  and  fix 
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in  his  memory  the  series  and  connexion  of  events.  Yet 
the  eftusion  of  human  blood  was  as  copious — the  dis- 
play of  talent  and  courage  as  imposing  —  the  perversion 
of  hiirh  moral  qualities,  and  the  waste  of  the  means  of 
enjoymetit  as  unsparing,  as  in  other  long-past  battles 
and  intrigues  and  revolutions,  over  the  details  of  which 
we  still  pore  with  the  most  unwearied  attention ;  and  to 
verify  the  dates  or  minute  circumstances  of  which,  is 
still  regarded  as  a  great  exploit  in  historical  research, 
and  among  the  noblest  employments  of  human  learning 
and  sagacity. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  account  for  the  eager- 
ness with  wnich  we  still  follow  the  fortunes  of  Miltiades, 
Alexander,  or  Ctesar — of  the  Bruce  and  the  Black 
Prince,  and  the  interest  which  yet  belongs  to  the  tields 
of  Maratlion  and  Pharsalia,  of  Crecy  and  Bannockbum, 
compared  witli  the  indifference,  or  ratlier  reluctance, 
with  which  we  listen  to  the  details  of  Asiatic  warfare  — 
the  conquests  that  transferred  to  the  Moguls  the  vast 
sovereignties  of  India,  or  raised  a  dynasty  of  Manchew 
Tartars  to  tlie  ('elestia!  Empire  of  Cblna.  It  will  not  do 
to  say,  that  we  want  something  nobler  in  character,  and 
more  exalted  in  intellect,  than  is  to  be  met  with  among 
those  murderous  Orientids  —  that  there  is  nothing  to 
interest  in  the  contentious  of  mere  force  and  violence ; 
and  that  it  requires  no  vciy  fi!ie-dra\vni  reasoning  to  ex- 
plain wliy  we  should  turn  with  disgust  from  the  story, 
if  it  liad  been  preserved,  of  the  savage  affrays  which 
have  drenched  the  sands  of  Africa  or  the  n^cks  of  New 
Zealand  —  through  lonjr  ffcnorations  of  murder — with 
the  blood  of  their  brutish  population.  Tliismay  be  true 
enough  of  Madagascar  or  Daliomy  ;  but  it  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  before  us.  The  nations  of  Asia  generally — 
at  least  those  composing  its  great  states — were  imdoubt- 
edly  more  polished  than  those  of  Europe,  during  all  the 
period  that  preceded  their  recent  connexion.  Their 
warriors  were  as  brave  in  the  field,  their  statesmen  more 
subtle  and  politic  in  the  cabinet :  In  tlie  arts  of  luxury, 
and  all  the  elegancies  of  civil  life,  they  were  immeasur- 
ftbly  superior;  in  ingenuity  of  speculation — in  literu- 
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tun*  —  in  social  politeuess — the  comparidon  is  still  in 
their  favour. 

It  has  often  occurrod  to  us,  iiideetl,  to  consider  what 
the  effect  would  liave  been  ou  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
the  wory,  if,  in  the  fourteenth,  or  iifteentli  century, 
wlien  the  germs  of  tlieir  present  civilisation  were  first 
disclosed,  the  nations  of  Europe  hail  been  introduced  to 
an  intimate  and  friendly  acquaintance;  with  the  great 
]X)lidhed  connuunitiea  of  the  East,  and  had  been  (busied 
to  take  ihein  for  their  masters  in  intellectual  culti\ation, 
and  their  models  in  all  the  higher  pursuits  of  genius, 
polity,  and  art.  The  difference  in  our  social  and  moral 
condition,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  estimate:  But 
one  result,  we  conceive,  would  uiiqueytioiiably  have  been, 
to  make  us  take  the  same  deqj  interest  in  tlu'ir  ancient 
story,  which  we  now  feel,  for  similar  reasons,  in  that  of 
the  sterner  barbarians  of  early  Rome,  or  the  more  ima- 
ginative clans  and  colonies  of  immortal  Greece.  The 
experiment,  however,  though  there  seemed  oftener  than 
once  to  be  some  openings  for  it,  was  not  made.  Our 
crusading  ancestors  were  too  rude  themselves  to  esthnate 
or  to  feel  the  value  of  the  oriental  refineinent  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  passing  gaze,  and  too  entirely  occu- 
pied with  war  and  bigotry,  to  i-eflect  on  its  caiises  or 
effects ;  and  the  first  naval  adventurers  who  ojwned  up 
India  to  our  commerce,  were  both  too  few  and  too  far 
off  to  communicate  to  their  brethi-en  at  home  any  taste 
for  the  splendours  which  might  have  excited  their  own 
admiration.  By  the  time  that  our  intercourse  with 
those  regions  was  enlarged,  our  own  career  of  impiv3ve- 
ment  had  been  prospertjusly  begun  ;  and  our  superiority 
in  the  art,  or  at  least  the  diseipline  of  war,  having  given 
us  a  signal  advantage  in  the  coiillicts  to  which  that  ex- 
tending intercourse  immediately  led,  naturally  increased 
the  aversion  and  dlstlain  with  which  almost  all  races  of 
men  arc  apt  to  regard  strangers  to  their  blood  and  tlis- 
senters  from  their  creed.  Since  that  time  the  genius  of 
Europe  has  been  steadily  progressive,  whilst  that  of  Asia 
has  been  at  least  stationary,  and  most  proltably  retro- 
grade ;  and  tlie  descendants  of  the  feudal  and  predatory 
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warriors  of  the  West  have  at  last  attained  a  decided  pre- 
dominancy over  those  of  their  elder  brothers  in  the  East ; 
to  wliom,  at  that  period,  they  were  unquestionably  infe- 
rior in  elegance  and  ingenuity,  and  whose  hostilities 
were  then  conducted  on  the  same  system  with  our  own. 
They^  in  short,  have  remained  nearly  where  they  were ; 
while  ice^  beginning  ^v\t\\  the  improvement  of  our  go- 
verinnents  and  military  discipline,  have  gradually  out- 
stri|>ped  them  in  all  the  lesser  and  more  ornamental 
attJiinmeuts  in  which  they  originally  excelled. 

Tlus  extraordinaiy  fact  of  the  stationary  or  degenerate 
condition  of  the  two  oldest  and  greatest  families  of  man- 
kind—  those  of  Asia  und  Africa,  lias  always  appeared  to 
us  a  sad  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
general  progress  of  the  race,  and  its  constant  advance- 
ment towards  a  state  of  perfection.  Two  or  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  those  vast  communities  were  certainly 
in  a  happier  and  more  prosperous  state  than  they  are 
now ;  and  in  many  of  them  we  know  that  their  most 
powerful  and  flourishing  societies  have  been  coiTUpted 
and  dissolved,  not  by  any  accidental  or  extrinsic  disaster, 
like  foreign  conquest,  pestilence,  or  elemental  devasta- 
tion, but  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  that  very  greatness  and  refinement  which 
had  marked  and  rewarded  their  earlier  exertions.  In 
Europe,  hitherto,  the  case  has  certainly  been  different: 
For  though  darkness  did  fall  upon  its  nations  also,  after 
the  lights  of  Roman  civiUsalion  were  extinguished,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  thai  they  illd  not  bum  out  of  them- 
selves, but  were  trompled  down  by  hosts  of  invading 
barbarians,  and  that  they  blazed  out  anew,  with  increased 
Kplciiddur  and  power,  when  the  dulness  of  that  superin- 
cumbent muss  was  at  length  vivified  by  their  contact, 
and  animated  by  the  fermentation  of  that  leaven  wliich 
had  all  along  been  secretly  working  in  its  recesses.  In 
Europe  certainly  there  has  been  a  progress:  And  the 
more  polished  of  its  present  inhabitants  have  not  only 
regained  the  place  which  was  held  of  old  by  their  illus- 
trious masters  of  Greece  and  Home,  but  have  plainly 
outgone  them  in  the  most  substantial  and  cjtalted  of 
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their  improvements.  Far  more  humane  and  refined  than 
the  Komaiis — far  less  ^iddy  and  turbulent  and  treach- 
erous than  the  Greeks,  they  have  given  a  security  to  life 
and  property  that  was  unknown  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world— exalted  the  art3  of  peace  to  a  dignity  with  which 
they  were  never  before  invested ;  and,  by  tlie  abolition 
of  domestic  servitude,  for  the  first  time  extended  (o  the 
bulk  of  the  population  those  higher  capacities  and  enjoy- 
ments which  were  formerly  engrossed  by  a  few.  By  the 
invention  of  printing,  they  have  nuiik'nll  knowledge  not 
only  accessible,  but  imperishable;  and  by  tlieir improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  war,  have  effectually  secured  them- 
selves against  the  overwhelming  calamity  of  barbarous 
invasion — the  risk  of  subjugation  by  mere  immerical  or 
animal  force:  whilst  the  alternations  of  conquest  and 
defeat  amongst  ei\'ilised  communities,  wlio  alone  can  now 
be  formidable  to  each  other,  though  productive  of  great 
local  and  temporary  evils,  may  be  reganled  on  the  whole 
as  one  of  the  means  of  promoting  and  equalising  the 
general  civilisation.  Rome  polished  and  enliglitenedall 
the  barbarous  nations  she  sulKlucd  —  and  was  herself 
polished  and  enlightened  by  Jier  conipiest  of  elegant 
Greece.  If  the  European  parts  of  Keissia  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  dominion  of  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  loss  of  national  independence  would  have  been 
compensated  by  rapid  advances  ]>oth  in  liberalitj^  and 
refinement ;  and  if,  by  a  still  more  disastraus,  though 
less  improbable  contingency,  the  Moscovite  hordes  were 
ever  to  overrun  the  fair  countries  to  the  south-west  of 
them,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  invadei-s  would 
epeeclily  be  softened  and  inibrmed  by  the  union  ;  and  be 
infected  more  certainly  than  by  any  other  sort  of  con- 
tact, with  the  arts  and  the  knowledge  of  the  vanquished. 
All  these  great  advantages,  however — this  appa- 
rently irrepressible  impulse  to  improvement  —  this  se- 
curity against  backsliding  and  decay,  seems  peculiar  to 
Europe*,  and  not  capable  of  being  communicated,  even 

*  When  we  sjieak  of  Europe,  it  will  be  understood  that  we  speak, 
not  of  the  land,  but  of  the  people — and  include,  therefore,  all  the  set- 
tieraenta  and  colonies  of  that  favoured  race,  in  whatever  t[uaiier  ol* 
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by  her,  to  the  most  docile  races  of  the  other  quarters  of 
the  world ;  and  it  is  really  extremely  diffieult  to  explain, 
upon  what  arc  called  phih>sophical  principles,  the  causes 
of  this  superiority.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  ascribe  it 
to  our  greater  political  Freedom  :  — and  no  dou})t,  as  a 
secondary  cause*  this  is  among  the  most  powerful ;  as  it 
is  to  the  maintenance  of  that  freedom  tliat  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  self-estimation,  the  feeling  of  honour,  the 
general  equity  of  the  laws,  and  the  substantial  security 
both  from  sudden  revolution  and  from  capricious  op 
pression,  which  distuiguish  our  ^jortion  of  the  globe, 
but  we  cannot  brijig  ourselves  to  regard  this  freedom 
as  a  mere  accident  in  our  history,  that  is  not  itself  to  be 
aeconnted  for,  as  well  as  its  consequences :  And  when  it 
ia  said  that  our  greater  stabiUty  and  prosperity  is  owing 
to  our  greater  freedom,  we  are  immediately  tempted  to 
ask,  by  what  that  freedom  has  itself  been  produced?  In 
the  same  wa}'  we  miglit  ascribe  the  superior  mildness 
ami  liumanity  of  our  manners,  the  abated  ferocity  of  our 
wars,  and  generally  our  respect  for  Innnaii  life,  to  the 
influence  of  a  Keliffion  which  teaches  that  all  men  are 
e(|ual  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  inculcates  peiice  and 
charity  as  the  tirst  of  our  duties.  But,  besides  the 
startling  contrast  between  the  protligacy,  treacher}-,  and 
cruelty  of  the  Kasteni  Empire  after  its  conversion  to  the 
true  faith,  and  the  simple  and  heroic  virtues  of  the  hea- 
then republic,  it  would  still  occur  to  inquire,  how  it  has 
happened  tliat  the  nations  of  European  descent  have 
alone  embraced  the  sublime  truths,  and  adopted  into 
their  practice  the  mild  precepts,  of  l.'hristiamty,  while 
the  people  of  the  East  have  uniformly  rejected  and  dis- 
claimed tliem,  as  alien  to  their  cliaracter  and  habits  — 
in  spite  of  all  t]w  (.'fforts  of  tlie  apo?*tles,  fathers^  and 
martyrs,  in  the  primitive  and  most  effective  periods  of 


the  globe  they  may  now  be  cstablieihed.  Some  situations  gecm  more, 
and  some  le^s,  favourable  to  tlie  prc'ser\'arion  of  the  original  character. 
The  Spaniards  Wfrlainly  degenerated  in  Peru  —  and  the  Dutch  per- 
liupB  in  Katavifl ; — but  the  Knglisli  remain,  we  tru!*t,  uuimiwred  in 
Amoricu. 
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their  preaching  ?  How,  in  short,  it  has  happened  that 
the  sensual  and  sanguinar}'  creed  of  Mahomet  has  super- 
seded the  pure  and  padfic  doctriner*  of  Cliristianity  in 
most  of  tliose  very  regions  wliere  it  was  first  revealed  to 
mankind,  and  first  established  by  the  greatest  of  exist- 
ing governments  ?  Tlic  ("linstian  revelation  is  no  doubt 
the  most  precious  of  all  Heaven's  gifts  to  tlie  benighted 
"world.  But  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  a  greater  apti- 
tude to  embrace  and  to  profit  by  it  in  the  I']uro|M"an 
than  in  the  Asiatic  race.  A  free  government,  in  like 
manner,  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  of  all  hu- 
man inventions  — -  tjie  great  safeguard  of  all  other  tem- 
poral blessings,  and  the  main&pring  of  all  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement :  —  But  such  a  government 
is  not  the  result  of  a  lucky  thought  or  happy  casualty  ; 
and  could  only  be  established  among  men  who  Iiad  pre- 
viously learned  botli  to  relish  the  benefits  it  secures,  and 
to  understand  the  connexion  between  the  means  it  em- 
ploys and  the  ends  at  which  it  aims. 

We  come  then,  though  a  little  reluctantly,  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  is  a  natural  and  iidierent  differ- 
ence in  the  character  and  temperament  of  the  European 
and  the  Asiatic  races  —  consisting,  perhaps,  chielly  in 
a  superior  capacity  of  patient  and  persevering  tliouglit 
in  the  former  —  and  displaying  itself,  for  the  most  pari, 
in  a  more  sobur  and  robust  understanding,  and  a  moi"e 
reasonable,  principled,  and  indexible  morality.  It  is 
this  wliich  has  led  us,  at  once  to  temper  our  [wlitical 
institutions  with  prospective  checks  and  suspicious  pro- 
visions against  abuses,  and,  in  our  tlilferent  orders  and 
degrees,  to  submit  without  impatience  to  those  checks 
and  restrictions;  —  to  extend  our  reasonings  by  repeated 
observation  and  experiment,  to  larger  and  larger  con- 
clusions—  and  thus  gradually  to  discover  the  paramount 
importance  of  discipline  and  imity  of  purpose  in  war, 
and  of  absolute  security  to  person  and  property  in  all 
peaceful  pursuits  —  the  folly  of  all  passionate  and  vin- 
dictive assertion  of  supposed  rights  and  pretensions,  and 
the  certain  recoil  of  long  continued  injustice  on  the  heads 
of  its  authors  —  the  substiintial  advantages  of  honesty 
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uiiU  iuir  dealing  over  the  most  inn;eniouB  systems  of 
trickery  and  fraud  ; — and  even  —  though  this  is  the  last 
and  hardest,  as  well  as  the  most  precious,  of  all  the  les- 
sons of  reason  and  experience  —  tl  lat  the  toleration  even 
of  religious  errors  is  not  only  prudent  and  merciful  in 
itself,  and  most  becoming  a  fallible  and  erring  being, 
but  is  the  surest  and  speediest  way  to  compose  religious 
diiFerences,  and  to  extinguish  that  most  formidable 
bigotry,  and  those  most  pernicious  errors,  which  are  fed 
and  nourished  by  persecution.  It  is  the  want  of  this 
knowledge,  or  rather  of  the  capacity  for  attaining  it, 
that  constitutes  the  |>al|>able  inferiority  of  the  Eastern 
races;  and,  in  spite  of  thi'ir  fancy,  ingenuity,  and  rest- 
less activity,  condemns  them,  it  would  appear  irretriev- 
ably, to  vices  and  sufleriiigs,  from  which  nations  in  a 
fur  ruder  condition  are  comparatively  free.  But  we  are 
wandering  too  far  from  the  magnificent  Baber  and  his 
comm(Mitators,  —  and  must  now  leave  tliese  vague  and 
general  speculations  for  the  facts  and  details  that  lie 
before  us. 

Zehir-ed-din  Muharamed,  sumamed  Babor,  or  the 
Tiger,  was  one  of  the  descendants  of  Zengiskhan  and  of 
Tamerlane;  and  though  inheriting  only  the  small  king- 
dom of  Ferghana  in  lUicharia,  ultimately  extended  his 
dominions  by  conquest  to  Delhi  and  the  greater  part  of 
Ilindostan  ;  and  transmitted  to  his  famous  descendants, 
Aklxa' and  Aurengzebe,  the  magnificent  empire  of  the 
Moguls.  He  was  horn  in  1482,  and  died  in  1530. 
Though  passing  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  desperate 
military  expeditions,  he  was  an  educated  and  accom- 
plislii'd  man  ;  an  elegant  poet;  a  minute  and  fastidious 
critic  in  all  the  niceties  and  elegances  of  diction  ;  a  cu- 
rious and  e-xiict  observer  of  the  statistical  phenomena  of 
every  region  he  entered  ;  a  great  admirer  of  beautiftd 
prospects  and  fine  flowers;  and,  tliougli  a  devoted  Ma- 
hometan in  his  way,  a  very  resolute  tind  jovial  drinker 
of  wine.  Good-liumoured,  brave,  munificent,  sa^cious, 
and  frank  in  his  chai-acter,  he  might  have  uceu  a 
Henry  IV.  if  his  training  had  been  in  Itluropc;  —  and 
evcji  as  he  is,  is  less  stained,  perhaps,  by  the  Asiatic 
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vices  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  than  any  other  in  the  list  of 
her  conquerors.  The  work  before  us  is  a  faithful  trans- 
lation of  his  o^vn  account  of  his  life  and  transactions ; 
written,  with  some  considerable  blanks,  up  to  the  year 
1508,  in  the  fonn  of  a  narrative —  and  continued  after- 
wards, as  a  journal  till  152JI,  It  is  here  illustnited  by 
the  most  intelligotit,  learned,  and  least  pedantic  notes 
we  have  ever  seen  annexed  to  such  a  performance  ;  and 
by  two  or  three  introductory  dissertations,  more  clear, 
masterly,  and  full  of  instruction  than  any  it  has  ever 
been  our  lot  to  peruse  on  the  histoiy  or  gconp'ay)hy  of 
the  East.  The  translation  was  begun  by  the  late  \eiy 
learned  and  enterprising  Dr.  Leyden.  It  has  been 
completed,  and  the  whole  of  the  valuable  commentary 
added  by  Mi*.  W.  Erskine,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  Hon. 
Mountstewart  Elphlnstone  and  Sir  Jolin  Malcolm,  the 
two  individuals  in  the  world  best  (jnalilied  to  judge  of 
the  value  or  execution  of  such  a  work.  Tlie  greater 
part  of  the  translation  was  finished  and  transmitted  to 
this  country  in  1817;  but  was  only  committed  to  the 
press  in  the  course  of  last  year. 

The  preface  contains  a  learne<l  account  of  the  Turki 
language,  (in  which  these  memoirs  witc  written,)  the 


prevailing 


tongue 


of  Central  Asia,  and  of  which  tlie 


Con9tantinoj>olitan  Turkish  is  one  of  the  most  corrupted 
dialects,  —  some  valuable  corrot'tions  of  Sir  William 
Jones's  notices  of  the  Institutes  of  Tairnfir,  —  and  a  very 
clear  explanation  of  the  method  employed  in  t)ie  trans- 
lation, and  tlie  various  helps  by  which  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  the  task  were  relieved.  The  first  Intnxluction, 
however,  contains  much  more  valuable  matters :  It  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  great  Tartar  tribes,  who, 
uuder  the  denomination  of  the  Turki,  the  Moghul,  and 
the  Mandslmr  races,  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  whole 
vast  extent  of  Asia,  north  of  Hindostan  and  part  of 
Persia,  and  Avestward  from  China.  Of  these,  the  Mand- 
shurs,  who  have  long  been  the  sovereigns  of  China^ 
possess  the  countries  immediately  to  the  north  and  east 
of  that  ancient  empire,  —  the  Turki,  the  regions  imme- 
diately to  the  north  and  westward  of  India  and  Persia 
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Proper,  stretching  round  the  Caspian,  and  advancing, 
the  Constantinopolitan  tribes,  considerably  to  the  south- 
east of  Europe.  Tlie  Moghuls  lie  principally  between 
the  other  two.  These  tlu^ee  tribes  speak,  it  would  ap- 
pear, totally  diflerent  languages  —  the  name  of  Tarta 
or  Tatar,  by  which  they  are  genei'ally  designated 
Europe,  not  being  acknowledged  by  any  of  them,  an| 
api)earing  to  have  beeji  appropriated  only  to  a  sr 
clan  of  Moghuls.  The  Huns,  who  desolated  the 
eliuiug  empire  under  Attila*,  are  thought  by  Mr.  Erskii 
to  have  been  of  the  Moghul  race ;  and  Zengiskhau,  the" 
mighty  conqueror  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  cer^ 
tainly  of  that  family.  Their  princes,  however,  we 
afterwards  blended,  by  family  alliances,  with  those 
the  Turki ;  and  several  of  them,  reignmg  exclusive 
over  conquered  tribes  of  that  descent,  came  rraduallj 
though  of  pro[>er  Moghul  ancestry,  to  reckon  tliemsel 
as  Turki  sovereigns.  Of  this  descriptinn  was  Taimu 
Beg,  or  Tamerlane,  whose  family,  though  descended 
Zengis,  hud  long  been  settled  in  the  Tiirki  kingdom 
Samarkand;  and  from  him  the  illustrious  Baber,  tl 
liero  of  the  work  before  us,  a  decided  Turki  in  langua" 
diameter,  and  prejudices,  was  Uneally  sprung,  Tl 
relative  condition  of  these  enterprisingnations,  and  the 
more  peaceful  brethren  in  the  south,  cannot  be  mc 
clearly  or  accurately  described  than  in  the  words 
Mr.  Lrskine :  — 

"  Tlie  whole  of  Aaia  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  twri*  parts ! 
tlie  p*eat  rlmin  of  monntains  which  runs  from  Cliina  and  the  Bimu 
Empire  on  the  east,  io  tlie  Black  Sen  and  the  M«;ditcrrHne.')n  on 
wo3t.     From  the  eastward,  where  it  is  of  great  breadth,  it  keepsJ 
north-westerly  course,  ri.-<ing  in  height  as  it  advances,  and  forming 
hilt  countries  of  Assuui.  Bootun,  Nepul,  Sirinagar,  llbet,  and  Lad 
It  endows  the  valley  of  Kashmir,  near  which  it  seems  to  have  gain 
its  greatest  height,  and  tlicnoo  proceeds  westward,  passing  to  the  no 


*  The  learned  translator  conceives  that  the  supposed  naine  of  tfe 
famous  barbarian  was  truly  only  the  dcnominalion  of  his  office.     It  j 
known  that  he  aucceedcd  his  uncle  in  the  gnvemnient,  though  the 
were  children  of  hia  alive.    It  is  probable,  therefure,  that  ho  ori;;ina 
Hiseumcd  authority  in  tlie  character  of  their  guardian  ;  and  the  wo 
Atalik,  in  Tartar,  siguilic;}  guardian,  or  quasi  parens. 
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of  Peuhuwer  and  Kabul,  after  which  it  appears  to  break  into  a  variety 
of  smaller  ninpcs  of  hills  that  prooeed  in  a  westerly  and  south- 
westerly diri'ction,  generally  terminating  in  the  province  of  Khorasdn. 
Near  Herat,  in  that  province,  the  niounluins  sink,  away;  hut  the  run^zo 
appears  to  rise  again  near  Meshhed,  and  is  by  some  considered  as 
resuming  its  course,  running  to  llie  south  of  the  Ca-^piiui  iind  Iwund- 
ing  ilazendenm,  whence  it  proceeds  on  through  Armenia,  and  thence 
into  Asia  Minor,  finding  it^  termination  in  the  mountains  of  ancient 
Lycia.  This  immense  range,  which  some  consider  as  terminating  at 
Uerat,  while  it  divides  Bengal,  Hindustan,  the  Penjab,  Afghanialun, 
Persia,  and  part  of  the  Turkish  territory,  from  the  country  of  the 
Mogliul  and  Turki  tribes,  which,  with  few  exceptionfi,  occupy  the 
whole  extent  nf  country  from  the  borders  of  China  to  the  sea  of  Azof, 
may  also  be  eonsiderctl  as  sepai'atinfj;,  in  its  whole  course,  nations  of 
comparative  civilization,  from  uncivilized  tribes.  To  the  south  of  this 
rmnge,  if  we  perhaps  except  some  part  of  the  Afghan  territory,  which 
indoed,  may  rather  be  held  as  part  of  the  range  itself  tlian  aa  south  of 
it,  there  is  no  nation  which,  at  some  period  or  other  of  its  history,  has 
not  been  the  scat  of  a  powerful  empire,  and  of  all  those  arts  and  re- 
finements of  life  which  attend  a  numerous  and  wealthy  jx^pulation, 
when  protected  by  a  goverritiicnt  tliut  permits  the  fancies  and  energies 
of  the  human  mind  to  follow  their  natural  bias.  The  degrees  of 
civilization  and  of  hapjiinos-*  possessed  in  these  various  regions  may 
have  been  extremely  different  ;  but  miiny  oi'  the  comforts  of  we^iUh 
and  abundance,  and  no  small  share  of  the  higlicr  treasures  of  cul- 
tivateil  judgment  mid  imngination,  must  have  been  enjoyed  by  nations 
tliat  could  proiUiee  the  various  systems  of  Indian  philosophy  and 
science,  a  drama  so  polished  as  the  Sakontala,  a  poet  like  Ferdousi, 
or  a  moralist  like  Sadi.  While  to  the  south  of  this  range  we  every 
where  sec  Hourishing  eitics,  cultivated  fields,  and  all  the  forms  of  a 
regular  governmeut  and  policy ;  to  the  north  of  it,  if  we  except  China 
and  the  coimtries  to  the  south  of  the  Sirr  or  Jnxartes,  and  along  its 
banks,  we  fintl  tribes  wiio,  down  to  the  present  day,  wander  over  their 
extensive  regions  as  their  forefathers  did,  little  if  at  all  more  relined 
thart  they  tipimar  to  have  been  at  the  very  dawn  of  history.  Their 
flocks  are  still  their  wealth,  their  camp  their  city,  and  tlie  same 
government  exists  of  separate  chiefs,  who  are  not  much  exalted  in 
iiixurv  or  information  alMive  the  commonest  of  their  subjects  around 
them." 

These  gcnenil  remarks  art*  followed  up  by  an  exact 
iind  most  hiiniiious  gt'ogru])hical  uiiuinermion  of  all  the 
brandies  of  this  great  northern  family, — accompanied 
with  historical  Jioticc^,  and  very  interostiii^^claciuations 
of  various  passages  both  in  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
The  following  observations  are  of  more  extensive  appli- 
cation : — > 

"  The  general  state  of  society  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Baber, 
within  the  countries  that  have  been  described,  will  be  much  better 
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understood  from  a  perusal  of  tbc  following  Memoiri^  than  from  i 
prefatory  obecrvntions  that  couM  he  offerol.     Ic  i«  evident  that, 
consequence  of  the  protection  which  had  been  atibrded  to  the 
of  Maweralnolier  by  their  reg^ular  gorcmmeDta,  a  considerable  dc^ 
of  comfort,  and  perhaps  slili  more  of  elegance  and  civility,  prevaib 
in  the  towns.     The  whole  age  of  Babcr.  however.  wa§  one  of  , 
confusion.      Nothing  contributed  so  much  to  produce  the  contfti 
wars,  and  eventnal  devaatAtion  of  the  eonntry,  which  the  Memoirs  < 
liibit,  aa  the  want  of  tome  fixed  rule  of  SuccessioN  to  the  Tkron 
The  ideas  of  regal  descent,  according  to  primogeniture,  were  very  ; 
distinct^  as  iti  the  case  in  all  Oriental,  and,  in  general,  in  all  pur 
des^Mtic  kingdoms.     Wlien  the  snoceiution  to  the  crown,  like  eve 
thing  cUe,  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  prince,  on  his  death  it  nc 
sarily  becomes  the  subject  of  contention; — since  tlie  will  of  a  dead 
king  is  of  ranch  loss  consequence  than  the  intrigues  of  an  able  minister. 
or  the  sword  of  a  successful  commander.     It  is  lliu  privilege  of  Uberty 
nud  uf  law  alunc  to  bestow  oqual  Fccurity  on  the  rights  of  the  monai 
nud  of  the  people.     The  death  of  the  able.Ht  sovereign  was  only  i 
htignal  for  a  generul  war.     The  different  parties  at  court,  or  in  tlj 
liaram  of  the  prince,  espoused  the  canse  of  different  competitors, 
every  neighbouring  potentate  believed  himself  to  be  perfectly  jnstifii 
in  marching  to  sei/^  his  portion  of  the  spoil.     In  the  course  of  tG 
filemoirs,  we  shall  tind  thut  the  grandees  of  the  court,  while  they  ta 
their  place  by  the  side  of  the  candidate  of  their  choice,  do  n:tt  app 
to  beUeve  that  fidelity  to  him  is  any  very  necessary  virtue.      Th 
nobility,  unable  lo  predict  the  events  of  one  twelvemonth,  degene 
into  u  set  of  selti^h,  calculating,   though    perhaps    brave    partizu 
liank,  and  wealth,  and  present  enjoyment,  become  their  idol;?, 
prince  feels  the  influence  of  the  general  want  of  stability,  and  is  Itii 
self  educated  in  the  loose  principles  of  an  adventurer.     In  all  ab 
him  he  seea  merely  the  instruments  of  his  power.    The  sulrject, 
the  prince  consult  only  his  pleasure^  learns  on  his  part-  to  consult  i 
his  private  convenience.      In  such  societies,  thu  steadiness  of  pr 
ciplc  that  flows  from  the  love  of  right  and  of  our  country  can  have  : 
plftC«.     It  may  bo  questioned  whether  the  prevalence  of  the  Muhna 
mcdan  religion,  by  swallowing  up  civil  in  religious  distinctions, 
not  a  tendency  to  increase  this  indifference  lo  country,  wherever  it : 
establiulted." 

**  That  the  foAluons  of  llie  East  are  unchanged,  is,  in  gcueral,  cer- 
tainty true:  because  the  climate  and  the  despoti<mi,  from  the  one 
4>MK>r  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  nri?es,  hnvr  rontinm 
tiM  aUMo     Yv(  one  who  observes  the  way  in  which  a  Slusulman 
nnk  aeod^  his  day,  will  be  lod  to  suspect  that  the  maxim  ha»  sonie- 
tisMa  oem  aiIoptc«l  with  too  Little  limitation.     Take  the  example  fi^H 
kia  Mpv  and  his  coffee.     The  Kallitin,  or  llukko,  is  seldom  out  of  hl^H 
Imm  ;  while  the  cofioe-cup  makes  its  appearance  every  hour,  as  if  i^^^ 
cwRlMnM  a  ncceonrj  of  life.     Perhaps  there  are  no  cnjoymentit  the 
%tm  of  which  Ue  would  feel  more  severely  ;  or  which,   were  we    ~ 
I  titt^y  bj  ihm  freqiMBcy  of  tbc  call  for  Uicm,  we  stiould  suppow  l 
^>  Dmm  a  Mon  NMote  period  into  the  system  of. 
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e.  Yet  we  know  that  the  one  (which  has  iadeed  become  a  necessary 
of  life -to  every  class  of  Musulmunii.}  could  not  have  been  enjoyed 
before  the  discovery  of  America  ;  and  there  is  ercry  reason  to  bt-lieve 
that  the  oilier  was  not  iutroduced  into  Arabia  from  Africa,  where 
coffee  is  indigenoufl,  ppe\'iously  to  the  sixteenth  century*;  und  wliat 
niark^  the  circumstance  more  Pirongly,  both  of  the^e  habits  have  forced 
their  way,  in  apiteof  the  remonstranoos  of  tlie  rigorists  in  religion. 
Perhaps  it  would  hare  been  fortunate  for  Bal»er  had  they  prevailed  in 
his  age,  ad  they  might  have  diverted  him  from  the  iramudernte  use 
first  of  wine,  and   afterwarda  of  deleterious  drugs,  which  ruined  his 

institution,  and  hastened  on  his  end." 


The  Ydni^  or  institutions  of  Chengiz,  are  often  men- 
tioned. 

"  They  seem  "  says  Mr,  Erskine,  "  to  have  been  a  collection  of  the 
old  usages  of  the  Moghu!  tribes,  comprehending  some  rules  of  stale  and 
ceremony,  and  some  injunctions  for  the  punishment  of  particular 
crimes.  The  punishments  were  only  two  —  death  and  the  bastinado  f; 
the  number  ot  blows  extending  from  seven  to  seven  hundivd.  Tliore 
is  something  very  Chinese  inthe  whole  of  the  Moghul  system  of  punish- 
ment, even  princes  advanced  in  years,  and  in  command  of  large  armies, 
being  punished  by  bastinado  with  a  stick,  by  their  father's  orders.  J 
Whether  they  received  tlicir  uaagc  in  this  respect  from  the  Chinese,  or 
communicated  it  to  them,  is  not  very  certain.  As  the  whole  body  of 
their  laws  or  customs  was  formed  before  the  introduction  of  the  MusuU 
man  religion,  and  was  j)robnb]y  in  many  respects  inconsii^tent  with  the 
Koran,  as,  for  instance,  in  allowing  the  use  of  the  blood  of  animals, 
and  in  the  extent  of  toleration  granted  to  other  religions,  it  gradually 
fell  into  decjiy." 

^L    The  prcvsent  Moghiil  tribes,  it  is  added,  piniish  most 
^ftffences  l>y  fines  oi*  cattle.     The  art  of  war  in  the  days 
Hbf  Baber  had  not  been  very  greatly  matured  ;  and  tliough 
matchloi'ks  and  unwieldy  cannon  hail  been  recently  in- 
troduced i'roia  the  West,  the  arms  chiefly  relied  on  were 
still  the  bow  and  the  speur,  the  sabre  and  the  battle-axe. 
Mining  was  practised  in  sieges,  and  cavalry  seems  to  have 
ibrmed  the  least  considerable  part  of  the  army. 
1^    There  is  a  second   Introduction,  containing  a  clear 
"^nd  brief  abstract  of  llie  liistory  of  those  regions  from 
the  time  of  Tamerlane  to  that  of  15a!x*r,  —  together  witli 
excellent   Memoir  on   the   annexed    map,   and   an 


La  Roquo,  Traite  Uistoriquedc  I'Originc  ct  du  Progres  du  Cafe, 
Paris,  1716,  12rao, 
t  D'Hcrbelot,  Biblioih.  Orient  art.  Turk, 
i  Hist,  dc  Timur  Bee,  vol.  iii.  p.  227.  203.  326,  Ac. 
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Account  of  the  hills  and  rivers  of  Bokara,  of  which  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  abstract. 

As  to  the  Mennoirs  themselves,  we  have  already  said 
that  we  think  it  in  vain  to  recommend  them  as  a  portion 
of  History  with  which  our  ivaders  should  be  acquainted, 
— or  conse(|uently  to  aim  at  presenting  them  with  any 
thing  in  the  naturc  of  an  abstract,  or  connected  account 
of  the  events  they  so  minutely  detail.  All  that  we  pro- 
|K>se  to  do,  therefore,  is,  to  extnict  a  few  of  the  tmits 
which  appear  to  us  tlic  most  striking  and  characteristic, 
and  to  endeavour,  in  a  veiy  short  compass,  to  give  an 
idea  of  whatever  curiosity  or  interest  the  work  possesses. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  it,  or  at  least  that 
which  lirst  strikes  us,  is  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  andj 
the  good  sense,  varied  knowledge,  and  extraordinary 
industry  of  the  royal  author.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
believe  thiit  it  is  the  work  of  an  Asiatic,  and  a  sovereign. 
Though  copiously,  and  rather  diiiusely  \\Titten,  it  is  per- 
fectly free  from  the  ornamental  verbosit)',  the  eternal 
met4iphor,  and  puerile  exaggerations  of  most  Oriental 
compositions;  and  though  savouring  so  far  of  royalty 
as  to  abound  in  descriptions  of  dresses  and  ceremonies, 
is  yet  oecupicMl  in  the  main  with  concerns  greatly  too  ra- 
tional and  humble  to  he  much  in  favour  with  nionarchs. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  adventurous  life  of  the  chieftains 
of  those  days,  and  of  BalxT's  manner  of  describing  it, 
we  may  pass  at  once  to  his  account  of  liis  being  l^sieged 
in  Samarkand,  and  the  particulars  of  his  flight  after  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it :  — 

"  During  the  continuance  of  tlie  Hiege,  the  rounds  of  the  rampnrt 
were  regularly  gone,  once  every  night,  somvtimL's  by  Kuriim  Beg,  aihI 
sometimes  by  other  Uegs  and  captainfl.  From  the  Firozch  gate  to  the 
tSlieikh-Zadeh  gate,  we  were  able  to  go  along  the  ramparts  on  horse- 
back ;  evcrywhei-e  else  we  were  obliged  to  go  on  foot.  Setting  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  it  was  morning  before  wc  liad  completed 
our  rounds. 

"  One  day  Slieibani  Khan  made  an  attack  between  the  Iron  gale 
and  thtttof  t]ie  Sheikh-Zadeh.  As  I  was  with  the  reserve,  I  imme- 
diately led  tliem  ti»  the  quarter  that  woa  attacked,  witliout  atteodiag 
to  the  Washing-green  gate  or  the  Needleninkers*  gate.  That  wune 
day,  from  tlie  top  of  the  Sheik  h-Zadeh's  gateway,  1  struck  a  palish 
white-coloured    horse   an  excellent  sliot  witli   my  cross-bow  ;  it  fell 
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dead  the  moment  my  arrow  touched  it :  but  in  the  meanwhile  they 
hud  muile  such  a  vigoiouft  attuck,  near  the  Cnmcra  Xcck,  that  they 
e6feoted  a  hulgnifnt  dose  under  ihe  ratnpart.  Being  hotly  engaged 
in  repelling  the  enemy  where  I  was,  I  had  entertniiied  no  apprehen- 
sions of  danger  on  the  other  side,  wliere  they  had  prepared  and 
brought  with  thetn  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  scaling-ladders,  each  of 
them  so  broad  that  two  and  three  men  could  mount  a-brcost.  He 
had  placed  in  aniUutth,  opposite  to  the  city-wall,  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred chosen  men  with  these  ladders,  between  the  Ironsmiths'  atid 
Needlemaken*  gates,  while  he  himself  moved  to  the  other  side,  and 
made  a  false  attack.  Our  attention  was  entirely  drawn  oil'  to  tin's 
attack  ;  and  the  men  in  ambusli  no  i^ooner  saw  the  works  opposite  to 
them  empty  of  defenders,  by  the  wutu-h  having  left  them,  than  they  rose 
from  the  place  where  they  had  lain  in  ambush,  advanced  with  extreme 
8|>ccd,  and  applied  their  (icaling-ladderg  all  at  once  between  the  two 
gates  tlint  have  been  mentioned,  exactly  opposite  to  Muhainmed  Atazid 
Torkhan's  house.  Tlie  Bega  who  were  on  guard  had  only  two  or  three 
of  their  servants  and  atu^idants  about  them. ^Nevertheless  Kaeh 
Beg,  Muliammcd  Kuli  KiK-hin,  Shah  Sufi,  and  another  brave  cavalier, 
Ixildly  assfliliid  them,  and  displayed  rtignal  heroism.  Some  of  the 
enemy  had  already  mounted  the  wall,  and  several  others  were  in  tlie 
act  of  scaling  it,  when  the  four  persona  who  have  been  mentioned 
arrived  on  the  flpot,  fell  ujKtn  them  sword  in  hand,  with  the  greatest 
bravery,  and  dealing  out  furious  blows  around  them,  drove  the  as- 
sailants back  over  the  wall,  and  put  tlii-in  to  flight.  Kuch  lieg  dis- 
tinguished himself  above  all  the  rest ;  and  this  was  an  exploit  for  ever 
to  be  cited  to  his  honour.  Uv  twice  during  this  siege  performed  ex- 
cellent service  by  his  valour. 

*•  It  was  now  the  seaskin  of  the  rii>ening  of  the  grain,  and  nobody 
had  hronglit  in  any  new  corn.  As  the  siege  had  drawn  out  to  great 
length,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  and  things 
eauw!  to  sueh  a  pass,  that  the  poor  and  meaner  sort  were  forced  to 
feed  on  dogs'  and  asses*  flesh.  Cniin  for  the  horses  becoming  scarce, 
they  were  obliged  to  be  fed  on  the  leaves  of  frees  ;  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained from  experience,  that  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  and  black- 
wtxwl  answered  best.  Many  used  the  shavings  and  raspings  of 
wood,  which  they  soaked  in  water,  and  gave  to  their  horses.  For 
three  or  four  months  Sheibani  Khan  did  nut  apjiroaeh  the  fortress, 
but  blockaded  it  at  some  distance  on  all  sides,  changing  his  ground 
from  time  to  time. 

"  The  ancients  have  said,  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  foiti'ess,  a 
head,  two  hands,  and  two  feet  are  necessary.  The  head  is  a  captain, 
the  two  hands  are  two  friendly  forces  that  must  advance  from  op[K)site 
sides;  the  two  feet  are  water  and  stores  of  provision  within  the  fort. 
I  looked  for  aiil  and  assistance  from  the  princes  my  neighbours  ;  but 
each  of  them  had  his  attention  fixed  on  some  other  object.  For  ex- 
ample, Sultnn  Ilussuin  Mirza  was  undoubtedly  a  brave  and  experienced 
monarch,  yet  neither  did  he  give  me  assistance,  nor  even  send  an 
ambassador  to  encourage  me." 
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He  is  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  evacuate  the  city, 
and  moves  off  privately  in  the  night.  The  follo>ving 
account  of  his  flight,  we  think,  is  uxtrcmcly  picturesque 
and  interesting. 

"Having  entangled  ourselves  among  tlic  great  brancbes  of  ilu' 
can&ls  of  the  Soghd,  during  the  dorkn^-ss  of  the  night,  we  lost  our 
way,  and  after  encountering  many  diffit-'ultica  we  passed  Khwfijeh 
Didiir  about  rlawn.  By  the  time  of  early  morning  prayers,  we  arrivfd 
at  the  liillock  of  Karbogh,  and  pnitding  it  on  the  north  below  llie 
village  of  Khcrdck,  we  made  for  Ilan-uti.  On  the  road,  I  had  a  race 
with  Kamhcr  Ali  and  Kuaim  Beg.  My  horse  got  the  h»od.  As  I 
turned  round  on  my  scat  to  see  how  fur  I  Imd  Ict^  them  behind,  my 
s:iddle-girth  being  slack,  the  saddle  turnetl  round,  and  1  came  to  the 
ground  right  on  ray  head.  Although  I  irnnivdiut^-Iy  spning  up  and 
mounted,  yet  I  did  not  recover  the  full  j>a^sc8sion  of  my  faculties  till 
the  evening,  and  the  world,  and  all  that  occurred  at  the  time,  possctl 
before  my  eyes  and  appreliension  like  a  drt^am,  or  a  phantasy,  and 
disappeared.  The  time  of  aftei"nix)n  pruyers  was  past  ere  we 
reached  llun-uti,  where  we  alighted,  and  having  killed  a  horse,  cut 
hira  up,  and  dressed  slices  of  his  Hcsh  ;  we  stayed  a  little  time  to  rest 
our  horses,  then  mounting  again,  before  <lny-break  wc  nlighted  at  the 
village  of  Klialileh.  From  Khalilclj  we  prctctiCded  to  Dizok.  At  that 
lime  Tahcr  Ditldai,  the  eon  of  iiafez  Muhammcd  Beg  Duldui,  waa 
governor  of  Dizak.  Uere  we  found  nice  I'at  flesh,  bread  of  fin*?  Hour 
well  baked,  sweet  melons,  and  excellent  grapes  in  great  abundaiico ; 
tlins  passing  from  the  extreme  of  famine  to  plenty,  and  from  an  c^tntc 
of  danger  and  calamity  to  peace  and  ease. 

"  In  my  whole  life,  I  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much,  nor  at  any 
period  of  it  felt  so  sensibly  the  pleasures  of  peace  and  plenty.  Knjoy^^ 
ment  after  suffering,  abundance  after  want,  come  with  increase*!  rtflish, 
and  afford  more  cxquisitt'  delight.  I  have  four  or  five  times  in  tbe 
course  of  my  life,  |Kissed  in  a  similar  manner  from  distress  to  ease,  and 
from  a  state  of  suffcriug  to  enjoyment :  but  this  was  the  (irst  time  tlmt 
I  had  ever  been  delivered  at  once  from  the  injuries  of  my  enemy,  and 
the  pressure  of  hunger,  and  passed  to  the  case  of  security  and  the 
pleasures  of  plenty.  Having  rested  and  enjoyed  ourselves  two  or  three 
day»  in  Dizak,  we  proceeded  on  to  Uratijipa. 

"  Dekhat  is  one  of  the  hill-<lir*trict5  of  Uratippa.  It  lies  on  the 
skirts  of  a  very  high  mountain,  immediately  on  passing  which  yua 
come  on  the  country  of  Masikha.  The  inhabitants;  though  Sfu-ts, 
have  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  mares,  like  the  Turk?.  Th« 
sheep  belonging  to  Dekhat  may  amount  to  forty  thousand.  We 
up  our  lodgings  in  the  peasant^  bouses.  I  live<l  at  the  house  of  on 
of  the  head  men  of  the  place.  He  was  an  age<l  man,  seventy  or  eight 
years  old.  His  mother  was  atiU  alive,  and  had  attained  on  extrcn 
•old  age,  being  at  this  time  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  old.  One  of 
tliis  lady's  relations  liad  accompanied  the  army  of  Taimur  Beg,  when 
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it  iuTaded  Hindustan.  The  ciroumstanccs  remftined  fresh  in  her 
memory,  and  she  often  told  ua  Btoriea  on  that  subject-  In  the  district 
of  Uek-hat  alone,  there  still  were  of  this  lady's  cliildreii,  grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren,  and  preat-great-grandchildren,  to  the  number  of 
ninety- six  i»orM>nB ;  and  including  thoee  deceased,  the  whole  ninounte<l 
to  two  hundred.  One  of  her  great-grandchildren  was  at  this  time  a 
•young  man  of  twenty-tive  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  with  a  tine  blnek 
beard.  Whilu  I  remained  in  Dekhat,  I  was  accustomed  to  walk  on 
foot  all  about  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  generally  went  out 
barefoot,  and,  from  this  habit  of  walking  barefoot,  I  soon  foimd  that 
our  feet  become  so  hardene<I  that  we  did  not  mind  rock  or  stone  in  the 
least.  In  one  of  tlicjsc  walks,  between  afternoon  and  evening  prayers, 
wo  met  a  man  who  was  going  with  a  cow  in  a  narrow  road.  X  asked 
him  the  way.  He  answered,  Keep  your  eye  fixed  on  the  cow  ;  and  do 
not  lose  sight  of  her  till  you  come  to  the  issue  of  tlie  road,  when  you 
will  know  your  ground.  Khwajeh  Asediilta,  who  was  with  nic,  en- 
joyed the  joke,  observing,  Wbat  would  become  of  us  wise  men,  were 
the  cow  to  lose  her  way  ? 

"  It  was  wondexfuUy  cold,  and  the  wlud  of  Hiderwish  had  here  lost 
none  of  its  violence,  and  blew  keen.  So  excessive  was  the  cold,  that 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  we  lost  two  or  three  persons  from  its 
severity.  I  required  to  bathe  on  account  of  my  religious  purifications; 
and  went  down  for  that  purpose  to  a  rivulet,  which  was  frozen  on  tlie 
bankr<,  but  not  in  the  middle,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  I 
plunge<l  myself  tnt4^^>  the  water,  and  dived  sixteen  times.  The  extreme 
chillness  ol  the  water  quite  penetrated  me." 

**  It  was  now  spring,  and  intelligence  was  brought  that  Sheibani 
Klmn  was  advancing  against  I'ratippa.  As  Dekhat  was  in  the  low 
country,  I  passed  by  Abbi'irden  and  Ainiiiii,  and  came  to  the  hill- 
country  of  Masikha,  Abbiirden  is  a  village  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Masikha.  Deneath  Abburden  is  a  spring,  and  close  by  the  spring  is  a 
tomb.  From  this  sjiring,  towards  the  upland,  the  country  belongs  to 
Masikha,  but  downwards  from  the  spring  it  depends  on  Yelghar.  On 
a  stone  which  is  on  the  brink  of  this  spring,  on  one  uf  its  sides,  I 
caused  the  following  verses  •  to  be  inscribed  :  — 

I  have  heaivl  tliat  the  exalted  Jemshid 

Inscribed  on  a  stone  Iwside  a  fountain, 

*Many  a  man  like  us  has  rested  by  this  fountain, 

And  disappeared  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ! 

Should  we  conquer  the  whole  world  by  our  manhood  and  strengtli. 

Yet  could  we  not  carry  it  with  us  to  the  grave.' 

In  this  hill-coimtry,  the  practice  of  cutting  verses  and  other  in8crii>- 
tions  on  the  rocks  is  extremely  common.** 

After  this,  lie  contrives  partly  to  retrieve  liis  affairs, 
by  uniting  himself  with  a  warlike  Khan  of  his  family, 
and  takes  the  field  with  a  considerable   force  against 

•  From  tlie  Boslan  of  Sadi. — Let/den. 
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Tamlxil.  Tin*  following  account  of  a  night  skirmisli 
reminds  us  of  the  chivalrous  doings  of  the  heroes  of 
Froissart :  — 


"Just  before  the  »!awn,  wlnlc  our  men  were  still  enjoying  them- 
selves in  sleep,  KamUcr  AH  Beg  galloped  up,  exclaiming,  *  Tlie  enemy 
are  upon  us  —  rouse  up!"  Ilavin;^  stpoken  these  words,  without  hailing 
a  moment,  he  passotl  on.  I  Imd  gone  to  sleep,  as  wo-s  my  custom  even 
in  times  of  set^urity,  without  taking  off  my  jntna^  or  frock,  and  in- 
stantly arose,  girt  on  my  iqibre  and  quiver,  mid  mounted  uiy  hor:se. 
My  8tan<lard-htan^r  seized  tlie  etanJunl,  but  without  having  lime  to 
tie  on  the  horse-tail  and  colours;  but,  taking  the  banm-r-staiT  in  hiA 
hand  just  as  it  was,  leaped  on  horseback,  and  we  proceeded  towards 
the  quarter  from  which  the  enemy  were  advancing.  V^^len  I  first 
mounted,  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  men  with  me.  By  the  time  I  had 
advanced  a  bow-shot,  we  fell  in  with  the  enemy's  skirmishers.  At 
this  niiiment  there  might  be  about  len  men  with  me.  Kiding  quick 
up  to  them,  and  giving  a  discharge  of  our  arrows,  we  came  upon  the 
most  advanced  of  them,  attacked  and  drove  them  back,  and  continued 
to  advance^  pursuing  them  for  the  distance  of  another  bowsliot,  when 
we  fell  in  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  Sultan  Ahmed  Tamhtd 
was  standing,  with  about  a  hundred  men.  Tambol  was  speaking  witli 
another  person  in  front  of  the  line,  and  in  the  act  of  saying,  *  Smite 
them!  Smite  them!'  but  his  men  were  sideling  in  a  hesitating  way,  as 
if  saying,  'Shall  we  flee?  Let  us  ileel'  but  yet  standing  still.  At 
this  instant  there  were  left  ivith  me  only  three  ]>eruons ;  one  of  these 
was  Dost  Nasir,  another  Mirza  Kuli  Gokultiish,  and  Kerimdad  Kho- 
daidud,  the  Turkoman,  the  third.  One  arrow,  which  was  then  on  the 
nutch,  I  discharged  on  the  helmet  of  Tambol,  and  again  applied  my 
han<l  to  my  (luiver,  and  bi*ought  out  a  green-tipped  barbed  arrow, 
wliieh  my  uncle,  (he  Khan,  had  given  me.  Unwilling  to  throw  it 
away,  I  returned  it  to  the  (piivor,  and  thus  lost  as  mticli  time  as  would 
have  allowed  of  shooting  two  arrows.  I  then  placed  another  arrow  on 
the  string,  and  advanced,  wliile  the  other  three  lagged  a  little  b«*hind 
me.  Two  pennons  come  on  right  to  meet  me;  one  of  tlu'm  was  Tam- 
bol, who  preceded  the  other.  There  was  a  highway  between  us.  He 
mounting  on  one  siile  of  it  aa  I  mountcfl  on  the  othei',  we  encountered 
on  it  in  such  a  manner  that  my  right  hand  was  towards  my  enemy, 
and  Tamboi's  right  liand  towanis  me.  Kxcept  the  mail  for  his  hor&e, 
Tambol  had  all  his  armour  and  accoutrements  complete.  I  bad  only 
my  sabre  and  bow  and  arrows.  T  drew  up  to  my  car,  and  sent  right 
for  hitu  the  arrow  which  I  had  in  my  hand.  At  that  Tcry  moment, 
an  amiwof  the  kind  called  Sheibali  struck  me  on  the  right  thigh,  ajid 
pierced  tbrougli  and  through.  I  had  a  steel  cap  on  my  head.  Tanilxd, 
rushing  on,  smote  rae  such  a  blow  on  it  with  bis  sword  as  to  stun  me ; 
though  not  a  thread  of  the  ea[>  wa.s  penetrated,  jxt  my  head  was  severely 
wounded.  I  had  neglected  to  eh*an  my  sword,  so  that  it  was  rusty, 
and  I  lost  time  in  drawing  it.  I  was  alone  and  single  in  the  midst  of 
a  multiturle  of  enemies.  It  was  no  season  for  standing  still ;  so  I 
turned  ray  bridle  round,  receiving  another  sabro  stroke  on  the  arrowa 
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in  my  quiver.  I  had  gone  back  seven  or  eight  paces,  wlien  three  fyot 
soldiers  ciune  up  nnd  joined  us.  TainlKtl  now  attackeil  Dost  NAsir 
Kworil  in  hand.  They  followed  us  iibout  a  bowshot.  Artgh-.Takaii- 
shuh  is  a  large  and  deep  stream,  wSueh  is  not  fnrdable  everywhere  ; 
but  God  iliivcted  u»  right,  so  that  we  came  exactly  upon  one  of  the 
fords  of  the  river.  Ininiedialoly  on  cposiilng  the  river,  the  horse  of 
Do8t  Nasir  fell  from  weakness.  Wc  halted  to  remount  him,  and, 
passing  iiraong  the  hillocks  that  arc  between  Khirabiik  and  Fcraghineh, 
mid  going  from  one  hillock  to  another,  we  proceeded  by  bye-roads 
towards  UaU." 

Wc  shall  concliule  our  "warlike  extracts  with  the  fol- 
lo\viiig  graphic  and  llvt'Iy  account  of  the  author's  attack 
on  Akhsi,  and  hia  subsequent  repulse: — 

"  Shrikh  Boyezid  had  just  been  released,  and  was  entering  the  gate, 
when  I  met  him.  I  immediately  drew  to  the  head  the  arrow  which 
was  on  my  notch,  and  diseJiarjred  it  full  at  him.  It  only  grazed  hia 
nt'ck,  but  it  was  a  fine  shot.  The  niomrnt  he  Jiftd  entered  the  gate, 
he  turned  short  to  the  right,  and  flrd  by  a  narrow  street  in  great  per- 
turbation. I  pursued  him.  Mirza  Kuli  GokuUasli  struck  down  one 
foot-soldier  with  his  mace,  and  had  pa.-^.seil  another,  wlien  the  fellow 
aimed  an  arrow  at  Ihralum  lieg,  who  startled  him  by  exclaiming,  Hai! 
Iloi!  fliid  went  forward;  atU;r  which  the  man,  being  about  as  far  off 
as  the  porch  of  a  house  is  from  the  hall,  let  fly  at  me  an  orrow,  which 
strnek  roe  under  the  arm.  I  had  on  a  Kahnuk  mail ;  two  plates  of  ifc 
were  pierced  and  broken  from  the  blow.  AlWr  shooting  the  arrow, 
he  fled,  and  1  discharged  an  arrow  after  hira.  At  that  very  moment 
n  foot-soldier  happened  to  be  flying  along  the  rarapart,  and  my  arrow 
pinne<l  his  cap  to  the  wall,  where  it  remained  shot  through  and 
through,  ond  dangling  from  the  poropet  He  took  off  his  turban,  which 
he  twisted  round  his  arm,  and  ran  away-  A  man  on  hiinR'baek  passed 
close  by  me,  fleeing  up  the  narrow  lane  by  which  Sheikh  Rnyezid  had 
escaped.  I  struck  him  sucli  a  blow  on  the  temples  with  the  point  of 
my  sword,  that  he  bent  over  na  if  rea«ly  to  fall  from  liia  horw  ;  Imt 
fiiipporting  himself  on  the  wall  uf  the  lane,  he  did  not  lose  his  seal,  but 
escaped  with  the  utmost  hazard.  Having  dispersed  all  the  horse  and 
foot  that  were  at  the  gate,  we  to*>k  posi^'Ssion  uf  it.  There  was  now 
no  reasonable  chance  of  success;  for  they  had  two  or  three  lliousand 
wcll-armcil  men  in  the  citadel,  while  I  hud  only  a  luuulred,  or  two 
hundred  at  most,  in  the  outer  .-itone  fi^rt ;  and,  besides,  .Jelmngir  Mirica, 
about  OS  long  before  as  milk  takeij  Ui  boil,  had  been  benten  and  driven 
out,  and  half  of  my  men  were  with  him," 

Soon  after  this  therc  is  an  unlucky  hiatus  in  all  the 
itmnuscripls  of  the  Memoirs,  so  that  it  is  to  this  day  un- 
known by  what  means  the  lieroic  prince  escaped  fi*om 
his  treacherous  associates,  only  that  we  find  him,  the 
year  after,  warring  prosperously  against  a  nen'  set  of 
enemies.     Of  his  militar}'  exploits  and  adventures,  how- 
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ever,   wc  think  we  have  now  given  a  sufficient  speci- 
men. 

In  these,  we  have  said,  he  resembles  the  paladins  of 
Europe,  in  her  days  of  chivalric  enterprise.  But  we 
doubt  greatly  whetlier  any  of  her  knightly  adventurers 
could  have  given  so  exact  an  account  of  the  rpialities 
and  pri)dnctions  of  the  countries  they  visited  as  the 
Asiatic  Sovereign  has  here  put  on  record.  Of  KM>ul, 
for  example,  after  describing  its  boundaries,  rivers,  and 
mountains,  he  says — 

**  This  country  lies  between  nindastun  iiml  KbonuMn.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  prufituble  murket  lor  coninuKliticP.  Were  the  mercbanls 
to  carry  their  jjouiJs  as  far  us  Khitu  tir  Kurii*,  they  would  pcarcely  gut 
tlie  siuiie  ]>r()iU  tin  tliem.  Kvery  ywir,  aeven,  eight,  op  ten  thou^und 
horsee  arrive  in  Knbul.  From  Hindustan,  every  year,  fifteen  or 
twenty  tlmii.^utid  [>ieced  of  floth  are  brought  by  caruvaus.  Tlie  c^ni- 
moditieri  of  Hinilu^tan  iire  shivcts  white  rluth.>^  sugar  candy,  refined 
and  common  sufcar,  drngsi,  and  spices.  There  are  many  merchants 
that  are  not  sjitistled  with  gelling  thirty  or  forty  for  ten.f  'I'he  pro- 
ductions of  Khurasan,  Kum,  Irak,  and  Chin  t,  may  all  be  found  in 
Kabul,  whicli  18  tlic  very  emporium  of  Hindustan.  Its  warm  and  cold 
disti-iets  arc  close  by  eaeh  other.  From  Kabul  you  may  in  a  single 
day  go  to  a  place  where  snow  never  falU,  and  in  the  space  of  two  astro- 
numical  hours,  you  may  reach  u  s\Mi  where  anow  lies  alw»yi»»  except 
now  and  then  wlieti  the  summer  hiippfns  to  Ix;  peculiarly  Iiot,  lu  the 
districts  dependent  on  Kabul,  there  is  great  abundance  of  the  fruit* 
both  (»f  hot  and  cold  climates,  and  tliey  ai'e  fouml  in  its  imme^liute 
vicinity.  Tlic  fruits  of  the  cold  districts  in  Kabul  are  grapes,  pome- 
granates, apricuts,  pcnches,  prars  apples,  quinces  jujulnss,  damsons 
nlmonils,  and  walnut?-;  all  of  wliich  are  found  in  great  nbundnnce.  I 
caused  the  sour-cherry-ti-ec  §  to  be  brought  here  and  planted;  it  pro- 
duced excellent  fruit  and  continues  thriving.  The  fruitj*  it  posse^ces 
peculiar  to  a  warm  climate,  arc  tlie  orange,  eitron[|,  the  amiuk,  and 
sugar-cane,  which  are  brought  from  the  Lamghanut.  I  caused  the 
sugar-cane  to  be  brought  ami  planted  it  here.  They  bring  the  Jcl- 
ghuzck^  from  Ngrow.  They  have  numbers  of  bee-hives;  but  honey 
is  bi-ougbt  only  from  the  hiU'Country  on  the  west.     The  rawaah**  of 


•  Khita  is  Northern  China,  and  its  dependent  provinces.     Rum  tM 
Turkey,  particularly  the  proviniN's  about  Trebizond, 
t  Three  or  four  lumdred  per  cent. 

Chin  is  all  China.  §  AlubuJo. 

A  berry  like  the  kartnda. 
;  The  jclghuzck  is  the  seed  of  a  kind  of  pine,  the  cones  of  which 
arc  as  big  as  a  man's  two  fist^. 

••  The  rnwash  is  described  as  a  root  something  like  beet-root,  bat 
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KabDl  is  of  fixoellcnt  quality  ;  its  quinces  and  damask  plums  are  ex- 
cellent, fts  well  AS  its  hftdrcngs.*  Tliorc  i-'  a  species  of  grape,  wliich 
they  call  the  wuter-g^rapc  that  is  very  deIiciout< ;  its  wines  are  strong 
and  intoxicuting.  That  proiluecd  on  the  skirt  of  the  niuuntiiiti  of 
Khwajeh  Khun-Snnid  is  celebrated  for  its  potency,  though  I  describe 
it  only  from  what  I  have  heard : 

k    'The  drinker  knows  the  flavour  of  the  wine  ;  how  should  the  sober 
f  know  it  ?' 

"  Kabul  is  not  fertile  in  grain  ;  a  return  of  four  or  five  to  one  U 
reckoned  favourable.  The  ineUms  loo  are  not  good,  but  those  raised 
from  seed  brought  from  Kliora.<un  are  tolerable.  The  olimate  is  ex- 
tremely delightful,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  such  place  in  the 
known  worlrj.  In  the  nights  of  summer  you  cannot  sleep  without  a 
ix)stin  (or  lamb-skin  cloak).  Though  ttie  snow  falls  very  flei'p  in  the 
winter,  yet  the  cold  in  never  excessively  intense  Samarkand  and 
Tabriz  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  climate,  but  the  winter  cold  tliere 
is  extreme  beyond  measure." 

"Opp<.)tiito  to  the  fort  of  Adinahpurf,  to  the  south,  on  a  rising 
grfiund,  I  formed  a  eharbngh  (or  great  garden),  in  ttie  year  nine 
liundrcd  and  fourteen  (1508).  It  is  i^allrd  Ilaghe  Vafii  (the  Garden 
of  KideJity).  It  ovcrhwka  the  river,  wliieh  Mows  iK'twcen  the  fort  and 
the  palace-  In  the  year  in  which  1  ilefwileil  Helmr  Khan  and  con- 
quered Lahore  and  Dibalpfir,  I  brought  plantains  and  planted  them 
liere.  They  grew  and  thrived.  The  year  before  T  hnd  also  planted 
the  sugar-can«!  in  it,  which  throve  remarkably  well.  I  sent  siimc  of 
them  to  Badak:»hau  and  Bokhara.  It  is  un  an  elevated  site,  enjoys 
running  water,  and  the  climate  in  the  winter  season  is  temperate.  In 
Ihe  garden  there  is  a  sipudl  hilh^ck,  from  which  a  stream  of  water, 
sufficient  to  drive  a  mill,  incessantly  flows  into  the  garden  below. 
The  four-fold  field-plot  of  this  garden  is  situated  on  thij;  cniincnee. 
On  the  south-west  part  of  this  garden  is  a  reservoir  of  water  ten  ge« 
square,  which  is  wholly  planted  round  with  orange  trees;  there  are 
likewise  pomegranates.  All  around  the  picee  of  water  the  ground  is 
quite  covered  with  clover.  Tliis  spot  is  the  very  eye  of  the  beauty 
rif  the  garden.  At  the  limn  when  the  orange  becomes  yellow,  the 
pro.spect  is  delightful.  Indee*!  the  garden  is  charmingly  laid  out. 
To  the  south  of  this  garden  lies  the  Koh-c-Sefid  (the  White  Mountain) 
of  Nangejibiir,  which  separates  Bengaeh  from  Nangenhor.  There  is 
no  road  by  which  one  can  pass  it  on  horseback.  Nine  streams  de- 
scend from  this  mountain.    The  snow  on  its  summit  never  diminiabes. 


much  larger — white  and  red  in  colour,  with  large  leaves,  that  rise  little 
from  the  ground.  It  has  a  pleasant  mixture  of  sweet  and  acid.  It 
may  be  the  rhubai'b,  rawcid. 

■  The  badreng  is  a  large  green  fruit,  in  stiape  somewhat  like  a 
citron.     The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  large  sort  of  cucumber. 

f  The  fort  of  Adinahpiir  is  to  the  south  of  the  Kfibul  river, 
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whence  prohnbly  comes  the  name  of  Koh-e-Sefid*  (the  White  Moun- 
tain).    No  snow  ever  falls  in  the  doles  at  its  foot." 

"  T!ie  wine  of  U«reh-Nur  u  famous  all  over  Laraghanat.  It  isi 
two  kin<lR,  which  they  term  areh-tashi  (the  stone-saw),  and  svkai 
tashi  (the  8tone-ftle).  The  Etone-saw  is  of  a  yellowish  colour;  til 
stone-file,  of  a  fine  rnd.  The  stone-saw,  however,  is  tlie  belter  wii 
of  the  two,  though  neither  of  thera  equaU  their  reputation.  Higlw 
U[ty  at  the  head  of  the  glens,  in  this  mountain,  thejt*  are  some  apes  to 
he  met  with.  Apes  are  found  lower  down  towards  Hindustan,  but 
none  higher  up  than  this  hill.  The  inhahitants  used  formerly 
keep  hogsf,  but  in  my  time  they  have  renounced  the  practice," 

Hi3  account  of  the  productions  of  his  paternal  king 
dom  of  Ferghana  is  still  more  minute  —  telling  us  eve 
the  numlx;r  of  applc'trees  in  a  particular  district,  ur 
making  mention  of  an  excellent  way  of  drj-ing  apricots, 
with  ulmonds  put  in  iiiAtead  of  the  stones  ;  and  of  a  wc 
with  a  fine  red  bark,  of  admirable  use  for  making  wliij 
handles  and  birds'  cages!  The  most  remarkable  piece 
statistics,  however,  witli  which  he  has  furnished  us, 
in  his  account  of  llindusti\ii,  which  he  first  entered 
a  conqueror  in  1525.  It  here  occupies  twenty-five 
closely  printed  quarto  iMiges  ;  and  contains,  not  only 
exact  account  of  its  boundaries,  popidation,  re.soun-c 
revenues,  and  divisions,  but  a  full  enumeration  of  all 
its  useful  fruits,  trees,  l>irds,  boast-s  and  fishes;  with 
such  JL  minute  description  of  tlieir  sevend  haliitudes  and 
jjecaliarities,  as  would  make  no  contemptible  figure  in 
modern  work  of  natural  history — carefidly  distingui " 
iiig  tlie  facts  which  rest  on  his  own  observation  ft 
those  which  he  gives  only  on  the  testimony  of 
and  making  many  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  it 

iiroving,  or  transferring  them  from  one  region  to  anotht 
:'Vom  the  detailed  botanical  and  zoologi<»l  descrij 
wc  can  aftord  of  course  to  make  no  extract*.     Wl 
follows  is  more  general: — 

"  Hindustan  is  situated  in  the  first,  second,  and  dord  dnalM. 
No  part  of  it  is  iu  thi'  fourttu  It  U  a  remaxitably  fine  uwlij.  It  it 
quite  a  differeut  world,  compared  with  our  cuaBtric&     lis  Iflb  and 


*  The  Koh-e*Sef id  is  a  remarkable  poatioa  in  like  peognf^  of 

Afghanistan.     It  \s  seen  from  Peshuwer. 

f  Tht.<  pracltoe  B«ber  viewed  with  disgust,  th«  Ing  ^obb^ 
putt>  animal  in  the  Muhammedan  law. 
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r'lverft,  iU  forcAts  and  plains,  its  animuls  and  plants,  its  inljabitAiits  and 
their  languages  it"*  winds  and  ruins,  are  all  ut'a  differunt  nature.  Al- 
though the  Germsils  (or  liot  disirict-s),  in  llie  tcrritury  of  Kabul,  bear, 
in  man}' respects,  gome  resemhlunee  to  Ilindu^tAU,  whil<*  in  other  par- 
ticulart)  they  difl'er,  yet  you  have  no  sooner  passed  the  river  Siud  than 
the  country,  the  trees,  the  utoues,  the  wondering  tribes*,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  ai-e  all  enliitly  lliose  of  Hindustan.  The 
nortliern  range  of  lulls  has  been  mentioned.  Immediately  on  crossing 
the  river  Sind,  we  come  upon  several  countries  iu  this  range  of  moun- 
tain)), conneeted  with  Ka*hraJr,  such  as  Pekheli  and  Shemeng.  Most 
of  them,  though  now  indepenrlent  ot'  Kashmir,  wore  formerly  included 
in  its  territoricA.  After  leaving  Kashmir,  these  hills  contain  innume- 
nible  tribes  ami  states,  Pergannahs  and  countries,  and  extend  all  the 
wny  to  Bengal  and  the  shores  of  the  Great  Ocean,  About  theee- hills 
are  other  tribe,s  of  men." 

"The  country  and  towns  of  Hindustan  are  extremely  ngly.  All 
its  tuwns  and  landji  have  ^n  uniform  look ;  its  gardens  have  no  walls  ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  a  level  plain.  The  banks  of  its  rivers  and 
streams,  in  eORsetjueucc  of  the  rushing  of  the  torrents  that  descend 
during  the  rainy  season,  are  worn  deep  into  the  cliannel,  which  makes 
it  generally  difficult  and  troublesome  to  cntss  them.  In  many  places, 
the  plain  is  covered  by  a  thorny  brush-wtx>d,  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  people  of  the  Pergannahs,  relying  on  these  forests,  take  shelter  in 
them,  and,  (rusting  to  their  inaccessible  situation,  often  continue  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  refusing  to  pay  their  taxes.  In  Hindujitau,  if  you  ex- 
cept the  rivers,  there  in  little  running  watcr.f  Now  and  then  some 
standing  water  is  to  be  met  with.  All  these  cities  and  countries  derive 
their  water  from  wells  or  limks.  In  which  it  is  collected  during  tho 
rainy  sen-noti.  In  Hindustan,  the  populousnoss  and  decay,  or  total  de- 
struction of  villages,  nay  of  cities,  is  almost  instantaneous.  Large 
cities  that  have  been  inhabited  for  a  series  of  yctars,  (if,  on  an  alarm, 
the  inhabitants  take  to  flight,)  in  a  single  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half,  are 
so  completely  abamloued,  that  you  can  scarcely  discover  a  trace  or  mark 
of  population."  i 


•  "The  lis  and  Uluses.** 

I  In  Persia  there  are  few  rivers,  but  numbers  of  artificial  canals  or 
water-runs  for  irrigation,  and  for  the  supply  of  water  to  towns  and 
villages.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  valley  of  Soghd,  and  the  richer 
parts  of  Mitweralnaher. 

J  **  This  is  the  wuha  or  waha^  so  well  described  by  Colonel  Wilks 
in  Ilia  Historical  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  note;  *0n  the  approach  of 
an  hostile  army,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  India  bury  under 
ground  their  most  cumbrous  effects,  and  each  individual,  man,  woman, 
and  child  above  six  years  of  age,  (the  infant  children  being  carrie<l  by 
their  mothers,)  with  a  loail  of  grain  projiortioned  to  their  strength, 
issue  from  their  beloved  homes,  ant!  tjike  llie  direction  of  a  country 
(if  such  can  be  found)  exempt  fi-om  the  miseries  of  war;  sometimes  uf 
a  strong  fortress,  but  more  generally  of  the  moat  imfrcquented  bills 
and  woods,  where  they  prolong  a  miserable  existence  until  the  de- 
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The  prejudices  of  the  more  active  and  energetic  in- 
habitant of  the  hill  country  are  still  more  visible  in  the 
following  passage :  — 

"  Hindustan  is  a  country  that  has  few  pleasures  to  recommend  it.* 

The  people  are  not  lianiUoinc.  Tl»ey  have  no  idea  nf  the  chornis  of 
iricudly  floeii'ty,  of  frankly  mixitig  togctlier,  or  of  familiar  interoourso. 
They  Imve  no  genius,  no  comnrohenaion  of  mtnd,  no  politeness  of 
manner,  no  kindness  or  fellow-teeling,  no  ingenuity  or  mechanical  in- 
vention in  plannin*;  or  executing  their  handicraft  works,  no  iikill  or 
knowledge  in  design  or  arehitccturc ;  they  have  no  good  horses,  no 
good  6e8h,  no  grapes  or  musk-melons  "t,  no  good  fruits,  no  ice  or  cold 
water,  no  good  food  or  bread  in  their  bazars,  uo  baths  or  colleges,  no 
candles,  no  torches,  not  a  candlestick." 

"  The  chief  excellency  of  HinduMun  in,  that  it  is  a  large  country, 
and  has  abundance  of  gold  and  silver.  The  climate  during  the  rains 
id  vurj-  pleasant.  On  some  days  it  ruins  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty 
time?.  During  the  rainy  season,  inundations  come  pouring  down  all 
at  onee,  and  form  rivers,  even  in  places  where,  at  other  times,  there 
is  no  water.  While  the  rains  continue  on  the  ground,  the  air  is 
singularly  delightful — insomuch,  that  nothing  can  slu^ms8  its  soft  and 
agrceiible  teiuperuture.  Its  defect  is,  that  the  air  is  rather  mr>i5t  ond 
damp.  During  the  rainy  fieason,  you  cannot  shoot,  even  with  the  bow 
of  our  country,  and  it  becomes  quite  useless.  Nor  is  it  the  bow  alone 
that  becomes  useless;  the  coats  of  mail,  books,  clothes,  and  furniture, 
all  feel  the  bad  eUects  of  the  moisture.  Their  houses,  loo,  suft'er  from 
not  being  substantially  built.  There  is  pleasant  enough  weather  in 
the  winter  and  summer,  as  well  as  in  the  rainy  season  ;  but  then  the 
north  wind  always  blows,  and  there  is  an  excessive  quantity  of  eortlk 
and  tlust  flying  about.  When  the  rains  are  at  hand,  this  wind  blows 
five  or  six  times  with  excessive  violence,  and  t^uch  a  quantity  of  diist 
flies  abont  that  you  cannot  see  one  another.  They  call  this  an  Aijdhi,{ 
It  gets  warm  during  Taurus  and  Gemini,  but  not  so  warm  as  to  be- 
come intolerable.  The  heat  cannot  be  compared  to  the  heats  of  Balkh 
and  Kundahur.  It  is  not  alxivc  half  t=o  warm  as  in  these  places.) 
Another  convenience  of  Hiadu^tun  is,  that  the  workmen  of  cvcrj'pro- 


parture  of  the  enemy  \  and  if  this  should  be  protracted  Ireyond  the 
time  for  which  they  have  provided  ftKid,  a  largo  portion  necessarily 
dies  of  hunger.*  8ee  the  note  itself.  The  Misturicid  Sketches  t^hould 
be  read  by  every  one  who  desires  to  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
South  of  India,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  wo  do  not  possess  the 
history  of  any  otlier  part  of  luflio,  written  with  the  same  knowledg 
or  research.* 

•  IJuber's  opinions  regarding  India  are  nearly  the  same  with  thoiaj 
of  most  Kuropcaus  of  the  upper  class,  even  at  the  prc-sent  day. 

■j-   Grapes  and  musk-melons,  particularly  tho  latter,  arc  now  common 
all  over  India. 

t  This  is  still  the  Hindustani  term  for  a  storm,  or  tempest' 
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fcssion  and  trade  are  innumcrahlc  and  without  end.     For  any  work» 

or  any  employment,  there  ia  always  a  set  ready,  to  whom  the  same 
employmenl  and  trade  have  descended  f'l-om  father  to  son  tor  apes.  In 
the  Zefer-Nameh  of  Mulla  Sherlf-ed-din  Ali  Yezdi,  it  is  mentioned  as 
a  surprising;  fact,  that  wlien  Taimur  Beg  was  building  the  Sangin  (or 
stone)  mosque,  there  were  stone-cutters  of  A^crbaojan,  Fars,  Hindus- 
tan, and  otlier  countries,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  working  every 
day  un  the  mosque.  In  Agra  alone,  and  of  stone-cuttera  belonging 
ti>  that  place  only,  I  every  day  eJuployed  on  my  palaces  t-ii  hundre<l 
nnd  eighty  portions;  and  in  Aj^ra,  Sikri,  Hiana,  Dhnlpur.  Gualiiir, 
and  Koel,  there  were  every  day  employed  on  my  works  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-one  stone-cutters.  Ijj  the  8tuae  way,  men 
of  every  trade  and  occupation  are  numberless  and  without  atint  in 
Hindustan. 

"  The  countries  from  Behreh  to  BehAr>  which  ore  now  under  my 
dominion,  yield  a  revenue  of  fifty- two  krors*,  as  will  appear  from  the 
particular  and  detailed  Btateuieut.f  Of  thiB  amount,  Fergannahs  to 
the  viUtic  of  eight  or  nine  krorst  ai'e  in  the  poaseesion  of  some  Kais 
and  RajuE,  who  from  old  times  have  been  submissive,  and  have  re- 
ceived these  Fcrgannahs  for  the  purpose  of  contirming  them  in  their 
obedience." 

These  ^Icmoirs  contain  many  hundred  characters  and 
portraits  of  individuals ;  and  it  would  not  be  fair  not  to 
give  our  re-.iders  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  royal 
author's  minute  style  of  execution  on  such  subjects.  We 
may  begin  -Nvitli  that  of  Omer-Shclkh  Mirza,  his  grand- 
father, and  immediate  predecessor  in  the  throne  of 
Fergluiuu:  — 

"  Onier-Shcikh  ^klirza  was  of  low  stature,  had  a  short  bushy  beard, 
brownish  hair,  and  was  very  coi*puh'nt.  He  u^ed  to  wear  his  tnnie. 
extremely  tip;iit ;  insomuch,  that  as  he  wa.-«  wont  to  contract  his  belly 
while  he  tier!  the  strings,  when  lie  lot  himself  out  again  the  strings 
ot^en  burst.  Ue  was  not  curious  in  either  his  food  or  dress.  He  tietl 
his  turban  in  the  fashion  called  DestMr-pech  (or  phtited  turban).  At 
that  time,  all  turbans  were  worn  in  the  char-pech  {or  four-plait) 
stylp.  Me  wort"  liis  without  folds,  and  allowed  the  end  to  hang  down. 
During  the  heats,  when  out  of  the  Divan,  he  generally  wore  the 
Moghul  cap. 

"  He  read  elegantly :  his  general  reading  was  the  Kliam^ahs^,  tlie 
MesnevislI,  and  books  of  history;  and  he  was  in  particular  fund  of 

■  About  a  million  and  a  half  storling,  or  rather  1,300,000/. 

t  This  stittem4!nt  unfortunately  has  not  been  preserved. 

1  About  22^,000/.  sterling. 

\  Sevenil  Persian  poets  wrote  K/tamsahs^  or  poems,  on  five  difierent 
given  subjecLs.     The  most  celebrated  ia  Nczjimi. 

[[  The  most  celebrated  of  these  Mesncvis  is  the  mystical  poem  of 
Moulnvi  .lilillcddin  MiUjammed.  The  Sulis  consider  it  ns  equal  to 
the  Koran. 
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rcodi)^  the  Shahnamuh.*  Though  he  had  a  tarn  for  poetry,  ho  did 
Tint  cultivate  it.  He  was  so  strictly  just,  that  when  the  curnvan  from 
Khila  f  ha-l  once  reached  the  hill  country  to  the  east  of  Andojiln,  aud 
the  snow  fell  so  deep  as  to  bury  it,  so  that  of  the  whole  only  two 
persons  escaped,  he  no  sooner  received  information  of  the  occurrence, 
than  he  despatched  overseers  to  collect  nnd  take  charge  of  all  the  pro* 
pcrty  and  cffectB  of  t!ie  people  of  the  enravan;  and,  wherever  the 
heirs  were  not  at  liand,  though  himi*elf  in  j^rcat  want,  hi;*  resources 
being  exhausted,  he  placed  the  property  under  swiueatration,  and  pre- 
served it  untouched;  till,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years,  the  heir?, 
coming  from  Khurasan  and  Siiniarkand,  in  con^qae-nce  of  the  Inti- 
mation wliifli  they  rtrceived,  he  delivered  back  the  goods  safe  and  un- 
injured into  their  hands'.  {  His  generosity  wa*  Urge,  and  so  was  'ii«_^J 
whole  soul ;  he  was  of  an  excellent  temper,  afluble,  eloquent,  and  sweoC^^^ 
in  his  conversation;  yet  brave  withal,  and  manly.  On  two  oecnaioos^^ 
he  advanced  in  front  of  the  troops,  and  exhibited  distinguiahed 
prowess  *,  once,  at  the  gates  of  Akhsi,  nnd  once  at  the  gatc^  of  Shah- 
rokjiia.  He  was  a  middling  shot  with  the  bow ;  he  had  uncommon 
force  in  his  tisttt,  and  never  hit  u  ui:in  whom  he  did  not  knock  doivn. 
From  his  excessive  ambition  for  conquest.  In;  often  exchanged  peace 
for  war,  and  friendship  for  hostility.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
he  was  greatly  addicted  to  drinking  bCizeh  and  talar.  §  Latterly,  once 
or  twice  iu  the  week,  he  indulged  ia  a  drinking  party.  He  was  a 
pitMisant  companion,  nnd  in  the  rfmrse  of  conversation  used  often  lo 
cile,  with  great  felicity,  ajipropriate  verses  from  the  poets.  In  his 
latter  days  he  was  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  Mnajun||,  while  under 
Iho  indnence  of  which  he  was  subject  to  a  feverish  irritability.  Ut; 
was  a  humane  man.  He  played  a  great  deal  at  backganmion,  and 
somHimes  at  games  of  chance  with  the  dice.'* 

The  following  is  the  memorial  of  Hussain  Mirza,  king 
of  Khoi-asA-n,  who  died  iu  1506: 

"  He  had  straight  nmrow  eyes,  his  body  was  robust  nnd  firm  ; 
from  the  waist  downwards  he  was  of  a  slenderer  make.     Although 

•  The  Shahnamek,  or  Book  of  Kings,  is  the  famous  poem  of  ihc 
great  Persian  poet  Fcrdausi,  and  contains  the  romantic  history  of 
ancient  Persia. 

I  North  China;  but  often  applied  to  the  whole  country  from  China 
to  Terian,  and  now  even  west  to  the  Ala-lagh  Mountains. 

X  This  anecdote  is  erroneously  related  of  Baber  hinii^elf  by  Fcrislita 
and  others. — ^  See  I^ow's  H'tstt.  of  IlindoxtajL,  vol.  ii.  p.2l8. 

§  Buzeh  is  a  sort  of  intoxicating  liquor  somewhat  resembling  boer, 
made  from  millet.  Talar  I  do  not  know,  but  understand  it  to  be  a 
preparation  from  the  poppy.  Tliere  is,  however,  nothing  about  huKr-h 
or  talar  in  the  Persian,  which  only  s|iccifics  sher&b^  wine  or  strong 
drink. 

|]  Any  medieal  inixtnro  is  called  a  maajAn ;  but  in  common  spewh, 
the  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  into.xicating  cumlits,  and  especially  Iho^tt 
prepared  with  Oany. 
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lie  wasndvnnccrl  in  jears,  and  hnd  a  white  bcanl,  he  dressed  JB  fsfij- 
rolourt»d  nnl  and  green  woollen  clothes,  lie  usually  wore  a^ap  of 
black  laiiib'd  skla,  or  n  kilpak.  Now  and  then,  on  festival  days,  he 
put  on  a  small  turbiin  tied  in  throe  folds,  briHid  and  sliowy,  and  having 
placed  a  plunie  noddinp  over  it,  went  in  this  ctyle  to  pniyers. 

"On  first  mounting  the  throne,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
would  cause  the  names  of  tlie  twelve  Imams  to  be  recited  in  the 
Khutbeli.  Many  used  their  endeavours  to  jirevent  bim.  Finally, 
however,  he  directed  and  arran^rcd  every  thing  according  to  the 
orthodox  Sunni  faith.  Krom  a  disorder  in  his  joints,  he  wns  unable 
to  perform  bis  prayers,  nor  could  he  observtf  the  stated  fasts.  lie  was 
a  lively,  plca.saut  man.  His  teni[>er  was  rather  hasty,  and  his  lan- 
guage t(X)k  after  his  temper.  In  many  instances  he  displayed  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  thefiutb;  on  one  occasion,  one  of  bis  sons  luiving 
slain  a  man,  he  delivered  him  up  to  tlie  avengers  of  blood  to  be  carried 
liefore  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Kasi.  For  about  six  or  seven  years 
after  be  first  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  very  guarded  in  abstaining 
from  swell  things  as  were  forbidden  by  tlie  law  ;  afterwards  he  became 
addicted  to  driiilting  wine.  During  nearly  forty  years  that  he  waa 
King  of  KlioraH;*in,  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  drink  after 
mid-day  prayers  ;  but  he  never  drank  wine  in  the  morning.  His  sons, 
the  whole  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  towns-people,  followed  his  example 
in  this  respi'Ct,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  dehaucbery  and 
la£<:iviousne^s.  He  was  a  brave  and  valiant  man.  He  often  en^raged 
Bword  in  hand  in  figlit,  nay,  fretiuently  dit>liuguishe<l  his  prowess  band 
to  hand  s<,'vcral  tintos  in  the  course  of  the  siuiie  fight.  No  person  of 
the  race  of  Tainiur  Beg  ever  r<pinlled  Sultan  nii.«sain  Mir/^i  in  the 
use  of  the  ftcymitar.  He  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  eompose<l  a 
Diwan.  He  wrote  in  the  Turki.  His  jH>etieal  name  was  Uussaini. 
Many  of  his  verses  are  far  from  being  bad,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Mirza's  Diwuu  is  in  the  same  mt-nsure.  Although  a  prince  of  dignity, 
both  as  to  yi?ars  and  extent  of  territory,  he  was  as  fond  as  a  child  of 
keeping  butting  rams,  and  of  amusing  himself  with  Bying  pigeons 
and  coek-tighting." 

One  of  the  raost  striking  passages  in  the  work  is  tho 
royal  author's  account  of  the  ina;:,^nificcncc  of  the  court 
and  city  of  Herat,  when  he  visit».'d  it  iu  150r»;  and 
especially  his  imposing  catalonjue  of  the  illustrious  au- 
tliorn,  artists,  and  men  of  genius,  by  whom  it  was  then 
adorned. 

"The  age  of  Sultan  Hiissnin  Mirza  was  certainly  a  wonderful  age  ; 
and  KhorasSn,  piirtinfularly  tho  city  of  Heri,  abounded  with  eminent 
men  of  unrivallwl  iiajuireinents,  each  of  whom  mndo  it  hiis  aim  and 
ambition  to  carry  tu  the  highest  perfection  the  art  to  which  lie  devoted 
himself.     Among  these  was  the  Moulaim  Al>dal  Kahman  .lami*,  to 


*  **  No  mural  poet  ever  had  a  higher  reputation  than  Jami.     His 
poems  are  written  with  great  beauty  of  language  and  versification,  ii 
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wliom  there  was  no  person  of  that  period  who  ooulH  be  compappti, 
whether  in  respect  to  profane  or  sacred  wicnce.  His  poenss  are  well 
known.  The  merits  of  the  MnUu  arc  of  too  exalted  a  nuturu  to  admit 
of  being  described  by  mu  ;  but  1  have  been  niixiotiR  to  bring  tlie  men- 
tion of  hi.M  name,  nnd  an  allusiun  to  his  excelleDces,  into  these  humble 
pages,  for  a  good  omen  and  a  blessing ! " 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  names  of  between 
thirty  nnd  forty  distinguished  persons ;  ranking  first  the 
sa^cs  and  theologians,  to  the  number  of  ei^jlit  or  nine  ; 
next  the  poets,  al>out  tifteen ;  then  two  or  three  painters ; 
and  five  or  six  performers  and  composers  of  music ; — 
of  one  of  these  he  gives  the  following  instructive  anec- 
dote— 

"Another was  Hussain  Udi  (the  lutaniet),  who  phiyed  with  ^reat 
tMte  on  the  lute,  and  c'ompotH.'d  clcjiantly.  Tie  eouUl  play,  uxhtf/  only 
one  string  of  his  lute  at  a  time.  lie  hntl  the  friult  of  pirin^  hinipelf 
many  airs  wht-n  desired  to  play.  On  one  occasion  Shcibdni  Khan 
desired  him  lo  play.  After  giving  much  trouble  he  jjlnyed  ver}-  ill. 
and  beside^  did  not  briiij;  his  own  instrument,  but  one  that  was  gotwi 
fornothiug.  SheilKiui  Klmn,  on  learning  liow  inatt<tr«  stood,  dirrct*^! 
that,  at  that  very  party,  he  should  receive  a  certain  numbrr  of  blows 
nil  the  neck.  This  was  one  gootl  deed  that  Sheibrmi  Khan  did  iu  his 
day  ;  and  indeed  the  affuctution  of  8ueh  people  deserves  even  more 
severe  animadverBioii." 

In  the  seductions  of  this  luxurious  court,    Baber's 

orthodox  abhorrence  to  wine  was  first  assailed  with 
temptation: — and  there  is  sometliing  very  nalve^  we 
think,  in  his  account  of  his  reasonings  and  feelings  on 
the  occasion. 

**  As  we  were  guests  at  MozefTur  Mirza's  house,  Alfnetfer  Mirz»^ 
placed  mt*  above  himself,  luid  fiaviti<|;  6llcd  up  a  gln^t^  of  welcome,  the 
cupbearers  in  waiting  began  to  supply  all  who  were  of  the  party  with 
pure  wine,  which  they  quaffed  as  if  it  had  been  the  water  of  life.  The 
party  waxed  warm,  and  the  spirit  mounted  up  lo  their  heads.  They 
took  a  frtucy  to  niuke  me  drink  too,  and  bring  me  into  the  same  circle 
witJi  themsL'lves.  Although,  all  that  time,  1  had  never  beeji  guilty  of 
drinking  wine,  and  from  never  having  fallen  into  the  practice  was 
ignorant  of  the  sensations  it  producc<I,  yet  I  had  a  strong  lurking  in- 
clination to  wander  in  tliis  deiwrt,  and  my  heart  was  much  dispensed 
to  pass  tlie  stream.  In  my  boyhood  I  hud  no  wisli  for  it,  and  did  not 
know  its  pleasures  or  pains.  When  my  futher  at  any  time  a«ked  me 
to  drink  wine,  I  excused  myself,  und  nbstiined.     AfVcr  my  father's 


a  captivating  strain  of  religions  nnd  philosophic  mysticism.  Ue  is 
not  merely  admired  for  his  sublimity  as  a  jtoet,  but  venerated  as  a 
saint." 
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death,  by  the  ^unrdtan  care  of  Kliwil'ch  Kazi,  I  remained  pure  nnd 
undefiied.  I  abstained  even  from  forbidden  foods;  how  then  was  I 
likely  to  indulge  in  wine?  Aften^'arde,  when,  from  the  force  of  youth- 
ful iain;^ination  and  const! tutiunal  iinpuleo,  1  got  a  desire  fur  wine,  I 
had  nobody  about  my  person  to  invito  me  to  gratify  my  wiahcfl ;  nay, 
there  was  not  one  who  even  suspected  my  sccrt't  h>nging  for  it.  Though 
1  had  the  ttppetitc,  therefore,  it  was  dltBeult  for  me^  unsolicited  us  I 
wa*,  to  indulge  8uch  unlawful  desires.  It  now  came  into  my  head^ 
that  as  they  urged  nic  so  uiueh,  and  as,  Ijcaidcs,  I  had  come  into  a 
refined  city  like  Heri,  in  wJiich  every  meann  of  heightening  pleasm"C 
and  gaiety  was  jiossessed  in  perfection ;  in  which  ull  the  incenlivea 
and  apparatus  of  enjoyment  were  combined  with  an  invitation  to  in- 
dulgence, if  1  did  not  Peiae  the  prencnt  moment,  I  never  could  expect 
such  another.  I  therefore  resolved  to  drink  wine  I  Cut  it  struck  me, 
that  as  Budia-ez-zemun  Kirza  was  the  eldest  brother,  and  as  I  had  de- 
clined receiving  it  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  house,  he  might  now 
take  offence.  I  therefore  mentioned  thic;  diifictilty  which  had  oecurre<l 
to  nic.  My  excuse  was  Approved  of,  and  I  was  not  pressed  any  more, 
at  this  party,  to  drink.  Jt  was  scttk-d,  however,  that  the  next  time 
we  met  at  Badia-es-zemun  Mirza's,  I  should  driuk  when  pressed  by 
the  two  Mirza?." 

By  some  providential  accident,  however,  the  conscien- 
tious prince  escaped  from  tliis  inedirated  lapse ;  and  it 
was  not  till  some  years  after,  tliat  he  gave  way  to  the 
Ion j^-cheri shed  and  resisted  propensity.  At  what  parti- 
cular occasion  he  first  fell  into  tlie  snare,  unfortunately 
is  not  recorded — as  there  is  a  blank  of  several  years  in 
the  Jleninirs  previous  to  lolO.  In  that  year,  however, 
wc  find  him  a  confirmed  toper;  and  nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  accuracy  and  apparent 
trutli  with  which  he  continues  to  chronicle  all  his  subse- 
quent and  very  frequent  excesses.  The  Eastern  votary  of 
intoxication  has  a  pleasant  way  of  varying  his  enjoyments, 
which  was  never  taken  in  the  West.  When  the  fluid 
elements  of  drunkenness  begin  to  pall  on  him,  he  betakes 
hiiu  to  what  is  learnedly  called  a  )nanj^n^  being  a  sort 
of  electuary  or  confection,  made  up  with  pleasant  spices, 
and  rendered  potent  by  a  large  admixture  of  opium, 
bang,  and  other  narcotic  ingredients ;  pn^ducing  a  solid 
intoxication  of  a  very  delightful  and  desirable  descrip- 
tion. One  of  the  first  drinking  matches  that  is  de- 
scribed makes  honourable  mention  of  this  variety;  — 

"The  mn^yun-takers  and  epirit-drinker?,  viS,  they  have  diflereut 
tastes,  are  v&ey  apt  to  take  offence  witli  each  other.     I  said,  *  Don't 
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spoil  the  cordiality  of  the  party;  whoorer  wishes  to  drink  spirits,  let 
him  drink  HpiritA  ;  nnd  let  liini  tliat  prefers  iiiojijun,  take  xnaajun ;  and 
let  not  the  one  party  give  aiiy  idle  or  provoking  hinguii^^e  to  the  othfir. 
Some  sat  duwn  to  spirits,  swnic  to  ni»:\}un.  Tlio  party  went  o»  for 
some  time  tolerably  well.  Uuba  Jan  Kabuzi  had  not  beeo  in  the 
biuit ;  we  had  sent  for  him  when  we  reached  the  royal  tents.  He 
chofc  to  drink  ejMrits.  Tenli  Muhammcd  Kii)cliak,  too,  was  sent  for, 
unti  joined  the  spirit -drinkers.  A&  the  spirit-drinkers  and  manjuii- 
takers  never  can  agree  in  one  party,  the  spirit-bibbinv  parly  began  to 
indulge  in  foolish  and  idle  conversation,  and  to  make  provoking  re- 
marks on  maajun  and  ntnajtin-takers.  liaba  Jan,  too,  getting  drunk, 
talked  very  absurdly.  The  tipplers,  filling  up  glitss  after  gUis-t  for 
Terdi  Muhamnied,  made  hira  drink  them  off,  so  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  was  ie*ad  drunk.  Whatever  exertions  I  could  muke  to  pre- 
serve peace,  were  all  unavailing ;  there  was  much  uproar  and  wrang- 
ling. The  party  became  quite  burdensome  and  unpleasant,  and  soon 
broke  up." 

The  second  dny  nfter,  we  find  the  royal  bacchanal 
still  more  grievously  overtaken : 

"  We  continued  drinking  spirits  in  the  boat  tilt  bed-time  prayers, 

when,  being  completely  drunk,  we  mounted,  and  taking  torches  in 
our  liands,  came  nt  full  gallop  back  to  the  camp  from  the  river-side, 
falling  sometimes  on  one  Mde  of  the  horse,  and  sometimes  on  the  other. 
1  was  miserably  drunk,  and  next  morning,  when  they  t<»ld  me  of  our 
having  jra!Io|)C(l  info  the  camp  with  ligrilcd  torehc-S  in  our  haud^  I 
hod  not  the  slightest  recolleclion  of  the  circumstance.  After  coming 
home,  I  vomited  plentifully." 

Even  in  the  middle  of  a  liarassing  and  desultory 
campaign,  there  is  no  intermission  of  this  excessive  jol- 
lity, though  it  sometimes  puts  the  parties  into  jeopardy, 
— for  example:  — 

"  W^e  continued  at  this  place  drinking  till  the  sun  was  on  the  de- 
cline, when  we  set  out  Those  who  had  been  of  the  parly  were  com- 
pletely drunk.  Syed  Kasim  was  i«o  drunk,  that  two  of  his  servants 
were  obliged  to  put  hini  on  horseback,  ami  brought  him  to  the  camp 
with  gn*:it  (lilHcuUy.  Uost  Muhimimcd  Bakir  was  so  forgone,  tliat 
Amin  Muhammed  Terkhun,  Masti  Chehreh,  and  those  who  wen* 
along  with  him,  were  unable,  with  all  their  exertions,  to  get  him  nn 
horseback.  They  poured  a  great  iiunntity  of  water  over  liim,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  At  this  moment  a  body  of  Afghans  appeared  in  sight. 
Alain  Muhammed  Terklian,  being  very  drunk,  gravely  gave  it  as  his 
iipihion,  that  rather  than  leave  liim,  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was, 
to  full  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  was  better  at  once  to  cut  off  his 
head,  and  carry  it  away.  Making  another  exertion,  however,  with 
much  difficulty,  they  contrived  to  throw  him  upon  a  hurse,  which  they 
led  along,  and  so  brought  him  off." 
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On  some  occasions  they  contrive  to  be  drunk  four 
dmos  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  gallant  prince  contents 
liimself  with  a  strong  maajun  one  day ;  but 

"Next  morning  we  bad  a  drtuking  party  in  the  same  tent.     We 

continued  drinkin;r  till   night.     On  the  follonring  morning  we  Again 

p    Imd  an  cariy  cup,  and,  petting  intoxicated,  wont  to  sleep.    About  noi»n- 

jBday  prayers,  wo  Icit  Istitlif,  and  I  took  a  maajun  on  tli<*  road.     It  was 

■^  about  afternoon  prayers  before  f  reached  Itehzodi.     The  cmps  wero 

extremely  good.     ^Vhile  T  was  riding  round  the  harvest-fields,  .such  of 

my  companions  05  were  fond  of  wiiio  bo^an  to  contrive  another  dnnk- 

ing-bout.      Although  I  had  taken  a  maajun,  yet,  ag  the  crops  were  un- 

comtnonbf  Jine  !  wo  sat  down  under  some  trees  that  had  yielded  a 

plentiful  load  of  fruit,  and  began  to  drink.     We  kept  up  the  party  in 

^thc  same  place  till  bed-time  prayers.  Mfilla  Mahmud  Khalifeh  having 

H  arrived,  we  invited  him  to  join  us.   Abdalhi,  who  had  got  very  drunk, 

mofle  an  obttervation  which  affected  Khalifeh.     Without  recollecting 

that  Mfilla  Muhniud  was  present,  ho  repeate<l  tho  verae, 

!■      (^PersUiH,) 


Kxaniinc  wliuni  you  will,  you  will  Gnd  him  sufToring 
from  the  same  wound. 


Miilla  Mahmud,  who  did  not  drink,  reproved  Abtlalla  for  repeating 
this  verse  with  levity.*     Abdalla,  recovering  his  judgment,  was  iu 
terrible  perturbation,  and  convcrsnl  in  a  wonderfully  smuutli  ami  6weet 
rttrain  nil  the  rest  of  the  evening.** 

In  a  year  or  two  after  this,  when  he  seems  to  be  in  a 
course  of  unuiiuiil  indulgence,  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing edifyiug  remark :  "  As  I  intend,  when  forty  years 
raid,  to  abstain  from  wine ;  and  as  I  now  want  somewhat 
less  than  one  year  of  being  forty,  /  drink  mne  most 
copiously  I "  When  forty  comes,  however,  we  hear 
notliing  of  this  sage  resolution — but  have  a  regular  re- 
cord of  the  wine  and  maajfm  parties  as  before,  up  to  tho 
year  1527.  In  that  year,  however,  he  is  seized  with 
rather  a  sudden  fit  of  penitence,  and  has  the  resolution 


to  begin 


a  course  of  rigoixms  retbrm.     There  is  some- 


thing rather  picturesque  in  his  very  solemn  and  remark- 
able account  of  this  great  revolution  in  his  habits; 

"  On  Monday  the  23d  uf  the  first  Jemudi,  T  had  mounted  to  survey 

my  |>ost8,  and,  in  the  course  of  my  ride,  was  seriously  struck  with  the 

reflection  that  I  liad  always  rewiWed,  one  time  or  another,  to  make  an 

^eflectual  repentance,  and  that  3omo  traces  of  a  hankering  alter  tho 


•  "  This  verse,  I  presume,  is  from  a  religious  poem,  and  has  a  mys- 
'  ticol  meaning.    The  profane  application  of  it  is  the  ground  of  offence.** 
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rennnciation  of  forbidden  workB  had  ever  remdined  in  my  heart. 
Having  sont  for  the  gold  and  »iilvcr  goblet.*  and  cups  with  all  iKf 
otli*!r  utensils  used  for  drinlcing  parties,  I  directed  them  to  be  brukcn, 
and  renounced  the  use  of  wine  —  purifying  my  mind!  The  fra^ionf* 
of  the  j^obletis  and  other  utensils  of  gold  nnd  silver,  I  directed  to  be 
divided  among  Dcrwi^hcfiand  the  poor.  The  first  person  who  followed 
mc  in  my  repcntauco  was  A»as,  who  also  accompanied  me  in  my  re- 
solution of  ccaifing  to  cut  the  beard,  and  of  allowing  it  to  grow.*  Tlwt 
night  and  the  following,  numbers  of  Amirs  and  couriierin,  M>ldtcrs  und 
[lersons  not  in  the  service,  to  the  numt^er  of  nearly  three  hundred 
men,  made  vows  of  reformation.  Tlie  wine  which  we  ha4l  with  as 
we  (wured  on  the  ground !  I  ordered  that  the  wine  brought  by  lUba 
Do6t  should  have  salt  thrown  into  it,  that  it  might  be  made  into  vi- 
negar. On  the  spot  where  the  wine  bad  l)een  poured  out,  I  directed 
a  wain  to  be  sunk  and  built  of  stone,  and  close  by  the  wain  an  alms- 
house to  be  erected." 

He  then  issued  a  magnificent  P'innan,  announcing  liis 
reformation,  and  recommending  its  example  to  all  l»is 
subjects.  But  he  still  persists,  we  find,  in  the  use  of  a 
mild  maajun.  Wc  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that 
though  lie  had  the  firmness  to  persevere  to  the  last  in 
his  idjstinence  from  wine,  the  sacrifice  seems  to  have 
cost  lum  very  dear;  and  he  continued  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life  to  hanker  after  his  broken  wine-cups,  and  to 
look  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  delights  he  had  ab- 
jured for  ever.  There  is  something  absolutely  pathetic, 
as  well  as  amiable,  in  the  following  candid  avowal  in  a 
letter  written  the  very  year  before  his  death  to  one  of 
his  old  drinking  companions: — 

**In  a  letter  wlxich  I  wrote  to  Abdalla,  I  mentioned  that  I  bad  much 
difficulty  in  reconciling  myself  to  the  desert  of  penitence  ;  but  that  I 
had  resolution  enougiito  poraevere, — 

( Turhi  verse.)  I  am  distressed  since  I  renounced  wine  : 
I  am  confounded  and  until  for  business, — 
Kegrct  lends  roe  to  penitence, 
I'enitence  leads  me  to  regret. 

Indeed,  last  ye^ir,  my  desire  and  longing  for  wine  and  social  parlies 
were  beyond  measure  excessive.  It  even  came  to  such  a  length  that 
I  have  found  myself  shedding  tears  from  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment.    In  the  present  year,  praise  be  to  God,  these  troubles  are  over. 


d 


*  "This  vow  vas  sometimes  made  by  j)ersons  who  set  out  on  a 
tvnr  against  the  Infidels.  They  did  not  trim  the  beard  till  they 
returned  victorious.  Some  vows  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  found 
in  Scripture/* 
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and  I  ascribe  them  cliicflj  to  the  occapaUoa  aiTordvd  to  mr  mmd  by 
a  pt>etical  translation,  on  which  I  have  emplojinj  mvsicir  Ix't  mo 
advise  you  tmt,  to  ailupt  a  litt*  of  abi^ttncnce.  StX'ial  purticit  and  win<* 
are  pleasant,  in  company  with  our  jolly  friends  and  old  boon  cvint- 
panioDS.  But  with  whom  can  you  enjoy  the  S(»rinlciip?  'With  whom 
can  you  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  wine?  If  ynu  have  only  Shir 
Ahmed,  aiid  Ilaidttr  Kulii,  for  the  eompatiions  of  your  guy  hour*  tind 
jovial  gobltft,  you  can  surely  lind  no  gival  dilTlruIty  in  consooting  to 
tl»e  dflcrifice.     I  conclude  with  every  good  wiali.** 

We  have  mentioned  already  that  Baber  appmr8  to 
have  been  of  a  frank  and  generous  chamcter — and  there 
are,  throughout  the  Memoirs,  various  traits  of  clenienry 
and  tenderness  of  heart,  scarcely  to  have  bocji  e.\j)cctcd  in 
an  Eastern  monarch  and  professional  warrior,  lie  weeps 
ten  whole  days  for  the  loss  of  a  i'riend  who  foil  over  a  pre- 
cipice after  one  of  their  di'inking  parties  ;  and  Miares  tlie 
lives,  and  even  restores  the  domains  of  various  chieftainn, 
who  had  betrayed  his  confidence,  and  afterwards  fallen 
into  his  power.  Yet  there  are  traces  of  j\siatic  ferocity, 
and  of  a  hard-hearted  wastefulness  of  life,  wliieli  renuinl 
tis  that  we  are  beyond  the  pnleof  European  gallun*rvaii<l 
Christian  compassion.  In  his  wars  in  AfghAn  and  fiidiii, 
the  prisoners  are  commonly  butclieivd  in  cold  blooil 
after  the  action — and  pretty  unifonnly  a  triumpliul 
pyramid  is  erected  of  their  skuOs.  Tlicse  h(M'rihle  oxe- 
cutions,  too,  are  perfonued  with  much  ftolcmnity  hefore 
the  royal  pavilion  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  it  is  iucideiitally 
recorded,  that  such  was  the  number  of  prisoners  hiou^^Iit 
forward  for  this  infamous  butchery,  that  the  sovereign'H 
tent  had  three  times  to  be  removed  to  a  diil'erent  station 
—  the  j^nuuid  before  it  being  so  drenched  willi  IdtHwl 
iind  encmubered  with  quivering  carcasses!  On  one  occa- 
sion, and  on  one  only,  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  him 
— the  mother  of  one  of  the  sovereigns  whom  be  laid 
detlironed  having  brilK^d  his  cooks  and  tasters  to  mix 
death  in  his  repast.  Upon  the  detection  of  the  ])lot,  the 
taster  was  cut  to  pieces,  the  cook  flayed  alive,  and  the 
scullions  tnimpletl  to  death  by  elephants.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  respect  paid  to  rank,  or  the  indulgcMUH*  to 
maternal  resentment,  that  the  prime  tiiover  of  the  whole 
conspiracy,  the  queen  dowager,  is  merely  put  under  re- 
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&traint,  and  has  a  cotitribution  levied  on  her  private 
fortune.  The  following  brief  anecdote  speaks  volumes 
as  to  the  difference  of  European  and  Asiatic  manncre 
and  tempers:  — 

*'  Another  of  bia  wives  waa  Katak  Begum,  who  was  the  foater-sUler 
of  this  same  Terkhan  Ueguin.  Sultan  Ahmed  Mtrza  inurned  her  for 
love-  lit?  was  prodigiously  attached  to  her,  an<l  she  governed  tiiia 
with  absolute  sway.  She  drank  wine.  During  her  life,  the  Sultan 
durst  Dot  venture  to  frettuout  any  other  of  hi.s  Indict.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  put  her  to  deaths  and  delivered  himself  from  this  reproach." 

In  sevei*al  of  the  passages  we  have  cited,  there  are  in- 
dications of  this  ambitious  warrior's  ardent  love  for  fine 
flowers,  beautiful  gardens,  and  bright  waters.  But  the 
work  abounds  with  traits  of  tliis  amiable,  and,  with  re- 
ference to  some  of  these  anecdotes,  apparently  ill-sorted 
propensity.     In  one  place  he  says — 

"  In  the  warm  season  they  are  covered  with  (he  c.hehin-taleh  graM 
in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and  the  iVimaks  and  Turks  resort  to  thoni. 
In  the  skirts  of  the^e  mountains  the  ground  is  richly  diversiflc<)  by 
various  kinds  of  tulips.  I  once  directed  them  to  be  counted,  and  the/ 
brought  in  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  different  sorts  of  tulip!^.  ITjcro 
is  one  species  which  has  a  scent  lu  some  degn'o  like  the  rose,  oud 
which  I  termed  laleh't/ul-btU  (the  rose-scented  tulip.)  This  species 
is  found  only  in  the  De»hl-e-Slieikh  (the  Sheikh's  plain)  in  a  innall 
spot  of  ground,  and  nowhere  else.  In  the  skirts  of  the  same  hills  below 
Perwan,  is  produced  the  laleh-sed-bertj  (or  hundred  leaviMi  tulip, 
which  is  likewise  found  only  in  one  narrow  spot  of  gruuztd,  od  we 
emerge  from  the  straits  of  Ghiirbend." 

And  a  little  after  — 

"Few  quartei-s  |>os3cs8  a  district  that  can  rival  IstaliC  A  hirge 
river  runs  throuph  it,  and  on  cither  side  of  it  are  gardens,  green,  g«y» 
ami  beautiful.  Its  water  it*  so  cold,  that  there  is  no  need  of  icing  it ; 
and  it  is  particularly  pure.  In  this  di;*tnet  is  a  gardt-n,  called  Bagh- 
e-Kilun  (or  the  Great  Gardnn),  which  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  seized  u|Kin. 
I  paid  the  price  of  the  garden  to  the  proprietors,  and  received  from 
them  a  grant  of  it.  On  the  out*;ido  of  the  garden  are  largo  and 
beautiful  spreotling  plane  trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  there  aro 
agreeable  sjwts  linely  sheltered.  A  perennial  stream,  large  enough 
to  turn  a  mill,  runs  through  the  garden  ;  and  on  its  banks  are  planted 
phuu.'S  nnd  other  trees.  Formerly  this  stream  flowed  in  a  winding 
and  cr<Kiked  course,  but  I  ordered  its  course  to  be  altered  occonling 
to  a  regular  plan,  which  added  greatly  to  the  Ix'uuty  of  the  plucc. 
IfOWer  down  than  these  villages,  and  about  a  koss  ur  a  koss  and  a 
half  above  the  Ifvel  plain,  on  llie  lower  skirts  of  the  hill-s  U  a  fountiiin, 
named  Khwajeh-seh-yitran  (Kwiijeh  three  friends),  around  whi.h 
there  are  throe  species  of  trees  j  above  the  fount^jin  are  manj  be«uiiful 
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which  yield  a  pleasant  shade.  On  the  two  sides  of  the 
immtnin,  on  small  eminences  at  the  hottom  of  the  hills,  there  iire  a 
number  of  oiik  trees  ;  except  on  those  two  spots,  where  there  are  groves 
of  oak,  tliere  is  not  an  oak  to  lie  met  with  on  the  hills  to  the  west  of 
Kabul.  Jn  front  of  this  fountain,  towiirds  the  plain,  there  are  maaj 
spots  covered  with  the  flowery  Arghwan*  tree,  and  besides  these 
Arghwan  plots,  there  are  none  else  in  tlic  whole  country." 

We  shall  add  but  one  other  notice  of  this  elegant  taste 
' — though  on  the  occasion  there  mentioned,  the  flowers 
^verc  aided  by  a  less  delicate  sort  of  excitoment. 

"  This  tiny  I  ate  a  maajfln.  Wliilc  under  its  influence,  I  visited 
some  beautiful  g^ardentt.  In  different  beds,  the  ground  wa^  covered 
with  purple  and  yellow  Arghwan  flowers.  On  one  hand  were  beds 
of  yellow  flowers,  in  blooui;  on  the  other  hand,  red  flowers  were  in 
blossom.  In  many  places  they  sprung  up  in  the  same  bed,  mingled 
together  as  if  they  had  been  flung  and  scattered  abroail.  I  took  my 
seat  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  camp,  to  enjoy  the  view  of  all  tho 
flower-putti.  On  the  six.  Bides  of  this  eminence  tliey  were  formed  ns 
into  regular  beds.  On  one  side  were  yellow  flowers  ;  on  another  the 
purple,  laid  out  in  triangular  beds.  On  two  other  sides,  there  were 
fewer  flowers ;  but,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  were  flower- 
gardens  of  a  similar  kind.  In  the  neighbourhwHl  of  Persliawer,  during 
the  spring,  the  flower-pots  arc  exquisitely  beautiful." 

We  have  now  enabled  our  readers,  we  think,  to  judge 
pi'etty  fairly  of  the  nature  of  this  very  curious  volume ; 
and  shall  only  present  them  with  a  few  passages  from 
two  letters  written  by  the  valiant  author  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life.  The  first  is  addressed  to  his  favourite  son 
and  successor  HiimAiun,  whom  he  had  settled  in  the 
government  of  Samarcand,  and  who  was  at  this  time  a 
sovereign  of  approved  valour  and  prudence.  There  is  a 
very  diverting  mixture  of  sound  political  counsel  and 
minute  criticism  on  writing  and  composition,  in  this 
paternal  effusion.     We  can  give  but  a  small  part  of  it. 

"  In  many  of  your  letters  you  complain  of  sepiu-ation  from  yonr 
friends.     It  is  wrong  for  a  prince  to  indtdgc  in  such  a  complaint. 

"  There  is  certainly  no  greater  bondage  than  tliat  in  which  a  king 
is  placed  ;  but  it  ill  becomes  him  to  complain  of  inevitable  separation. 

"  In  compliance  with  my  wishes,  you  have  indeed  written  me  letters, 
but  you  certainly  never  read  them  over ;  for  had  you  attempted  to 
read  them,  you  must  have  found  it  absolutely  impossible,  and  would 
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*  "  Tiie  name  Arghwan  is  generally  applied  to  tho  anemone;  but 
in  Afgliatiibtan  it  is  given  to  a  beautiful  dowering  slirub,  which  grows 
nearly  to  the  size  of  a  tree." 
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then  undoubtedly  have  put  them  by.  I  contrived  indeed  to  decipher 
and  comprehend  the  ine^uiing  of  your  last  Uller,  but  with  much  dif- 
Bculty.  It  is  excessively  confused  and  crabbed.  Who  ever  saw  s 
Moumma  (a  riddle  or  a  charade)  in  prose  ?  Your  spelling  is  not  bad, 
yet  not  quite  correct.  You  have  written  iltafat  with  a  toe  (instead  of 
n  te),  and  kuling  with  a  be  (instead  of  a  haf).  Your  letter  may  in- 
deed be  read;  but  in  consequence  of  the  far-fetched  words  you  have 
employed,  the  meaning  is  by  no  means  very  intelligible.  Tou  cer- 
tainly do  not  excel  in  leltcr-writing,  and  ftul  chiefly  because  you  have 
loo  great  ii  desire  to  show  your  acquirements.  For  the  future,  you 
should  write  unaffectedly,  with  clearness,  using  plain  worda,  which 
would  cost  less  trouble  both  to  the  writer  and  reader." 

The  other  letter  is  to  one  of  his  old  companions  in 
arms; — and  considering  that  it  is  written  by  an  ardent 
and  ambitious  conqueror,  from  the  capital  of  his  new 
empire  of  Hindustan,  it  seems  to  us  a  very  striking  proof, 
not  only  of  the  nothingness  of  higli  fortune,  but  of  the 
native  simplicity  and  aniiableness  of  this  Eastern  high- 
lander. 

"My  solicitude  to  visit  my  western  dominions  is  boundless,  and 
great  beyond  expression.  The  affairs  of  Hindustan  have  at  length, 
however,  been  reduced  into  a  certain  degree  of  order ;  and  1  trust  in 
Almighty  God  tliat  the  time  ia  near  at  hand,  when,  through  the  grace 
of  the  Most  High,  every  thing  will  be  completely  settled  in  this  country. 
As  soon  as  matters  arc  brought  into  that  state,  I  shall,  God  >\'illing, 
set  out  for  your  quarter,  without  losing  a  moment's  time.  How  is  it 
{xtssible  that  the  delights  of  those  lands  should  ever  be  erased  from 
the  heart  ?  Above  all,  how  is  it  possible  for  one  like  me,  who  have 
made  a  vow  of  abstinence  from  wine,  and  of  purity  of  life,  to  forget 
the  delicious  melons  and  gra|>es  of  that  pleasant  region  ?  They  very 
recently  brought  me  a  single  musk-melon.  While  cutting  it  up.  I  felt 
myself  affected  with  a  strong  feeliRg  of  loneliness^  and  a  sense  of  my 
exile  from  my  native  country;  and  I  could  not  help  shedding  tears 
while  I  was  eating  it !  ** 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  having  a  liking  for 
"the  Tiger" — and  the  romantic,  though  somewhat  apo- 
cryphal account  that  is  given  of  his  death,  has  no 
tendency  to  diminish  our  partiality.  It  is  recorded  by 
AbtJfazi,  and  other  native  historians,  that  in  the  year 
aftor  these  Memoirs  cease,  HfmiAiiln,  the  beloved  son  of 
Buber,  was  brought  to  Agra  in  a  state  of  the  most  mi- 
eerablc  health : 

**  Wlien  all  hopes  from  medicine  were  over,  and  while  several  men 
of  skill  were  talking  to  the  emperor  of  the  melancholy  situation  of  his 
son,  Abul  Qaka,  a  personage  highly  venerated  for  luis  knowledge  and 
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piety,  remarked  to  Baber,  that  in  such  a  case  the  Almighty  had  some- 
times vouchsafed  to  receive  the  most  valuable  thing  possessed  by  one 
friend,  as  an  offering  in  exchange  for  the  life  of  another.  Baber,  ex- 
claiming that,  of  all  things,  his  life  was  dearest  to  Hiimuifm,  tis  Hll- 
miiun's  was  to  him,  and  that,  next  to  the  life  of  Ilumuifin*  his  own 
was  what  lie  most  valued,  devoted  his  life  to  Heaven  as  a  sacrifice  for 
his  son's !  The  noblemen  around  him  entreated  him  to  retract  the 
rash  vow,  and,  in  place  of  his  first  offering,  to  give  the  diamond  taken 
at  Agra,  and  reckoned  the  most  valuable  on  earth  :  that  the  ancient 
sages  had  said,  that  it  was  the  dearest  of  our  worldly  possessions 
alone  that  was  to  be  offered  to  Heaven.  But  he  persisted  in  his  re* 
solutioji,  declared  that  no  stone,  of  whatever  value,  could  be  put  in 
competition  with  his  life.  He  three  times  walked  round  the  dying 
prince,  a  solemnity  similar  to  that  useii  in  sacrifices  and  heave-offer- 
ings, and,  retiring,  prayed  earnestly  to  God.  After  some  time  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  'I  have  borne  it  away!  I  have  borne  it  away!* 
The  Alusulman  historians  assure  us,  that  Hfimailln  almost  imme- 
diately began  to  recover,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  he  recovered,  the 
health  and  strengtli  of  Babcr  visibly  decayed.  Baber  communicated 
his  dying  instructions  to  Khwt^eh  Khalifeh,  Bjunber  Ali  Beg,  Terdi 
Beg,  and  Hindu  Beg,  who  were  then  at  court,  commending  Hihnaiun 
to  their  protection.  With  that  unvarying  affection  for  his  family 
which  he  showed  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  he  strongly  be- 
sought Hi^maitin  to  be  kind  and  forgiWng  to  his  brothers.  HOmaifin 
promised  —  and,  what  in  such  circumstances  is  rare,  kept  his  promise." 
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